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EIlTvATA IN YOL. lY. 


Page o tf, after line 4, insert : — 

Water will serve to put out fire, mnbrellas ’gainst the 
beat, 

A sharp hook guides the elephant, the ox and ass wc 
beat, 

Disease wo cure with doctors’ stuff, the serpent’s bite 
with charms, 

Against the fool, the worst of ills, nature provides no 
arms. 

Page 6, note for Anfr, road vol. III. 

„ 20 „ +, Inst icord rend lanakaugi. 

„ 30 a, 1. 16 from bottom, for read 

„ 4G a „ AS, for on read in. 

„ 4Sa „ 4,/or peij rrm^poy. 

„ 48 a „ 19, /or practical read poetical. 

„ 56 h „ 10, /or or read of. 

„ 75 &, note 91,/or retnl 31- 

„ 76 o, 1. 13, dele ]. 

„ 102 h „ 12 from bottom, for Mahamadans 
read Muhammadans. 

„ 107 h ,, 4, for vol. II. road vol. III. 

„ 110 a, 1. 28, for Grnndus reliulosns road Acr/- 
dotherrs frisds. (Also in the 
Index, p. 371 r, 1. 17.) 

,, 161 a „ 43, for T h a n k a w a r y tad T ban- 
t a w a r . 


Page 161 h 1. Idffor hurried read harried. 

„ 177 h „ 24, and p. 170 a, 1. 17, for Bala- 
gamve read Balagamve. 

„ 170 , transcription, 1. 5, /or — 

read — . 

„ ISO a, note §, for or Pulikesi I. read or 
Pulikesi II. 

»» ^ if after ‘ Mururdijdstlidna^ add — 

But see a note which I shall 
give on the words ‘ Mururd^ 
yara yanda^ below the trans- 
lation of No. XIV of this 
Scries in Vol. V. 

„ ISl a, 1. 16, /or being read — being. 

„ „ ,,22, for Jidduiige read Jiddulige. 

„ 203 a, note J, for may be a mistake read 
must be a mistake. 

„ „ 1. 18-10, /j>r Nidagundage roaeZNidu- 

gundage. 

,, „ „ 27, and p. 206 a, 1. 10. for Jayakesi 

III read. Jayakesi III. 

,, „ note % fur Jjntikdj^arada read Banhd^ 

^nrada. 



VI 


EREATA. 


Page 206 a, note f, f<>r Kivttideva r^>rul Kirttirleva. 

Silyauacliarya I'vad Saya- 
nacharya. 

„ 207 CT, 1. 2, for Sadasivadevai’aya read Sada- 
sivadevaraya, 

„ 208 6, „ 5, for Balagaiiive read Balagamve. 

„ 209, transcription, 1. 38, for 
read 


„ „ a, note J, for Jayasimha, the younger 

brother of A^ikramflditya, r^ad 
Jayasimha, the younger bro- 
ther of A^’yana. 

„ 211 ft, 1. 6, fur oblations read libations. 

,, 231 a „ 14, /or TrapaTrXou? read TreptirKovs. 

„ 233 a „ 16,/u- Dadhisthala read Dahisthaia. 

„ 235 a „ 35, /o?- Svayarhbhumahaka- 
1 a d e V a read Svayambhu- 
mahakaladeva. 

„ 236 h, note, 1. 2, for Kan. Kanbi read Kum. 

Kulaihbi. 

„ 244 a, 1, 43, for A n b i k o n a read Anti- 

k 0 n a . 

„ „ h „ 30, for varttihaJidra read Vilrtilka- 
hdra. 


„ 245 (I 
„ 247 h 

„ 248 a 
„ 249 a 

»> jj 


ii 1’ 

>> 

„ 250 a 

jj jj 


„ 51, /or ’Ophir read Ophir. 

„ 3, after MahdldLdshja insert I ilc cri- 
ed CO'nlniaS, 

„ 52, for ^lalmoanh vcadMahdvanso. 
„ 4, after Ftaelupe insert full puiut. 

,, 24, /or Lassen rvad you. 

„ 35 for ad pad pi read adifd *pi. 

„ 47, for tahadiohanorupiJcafii read ia~ 
ha 7i r 1 l ana. r up i k a hi . 

,, 16, /or Sakabdah read Sakabda. 

„ 20, /or regard read regards. 

„ 42, dele invertedcnittiuashiforc the. 
„ 13, for Sieitz, read Steitz. 

„ 26 for eo read cis. 


„ „ „ 52, f if ter in Insert the. 

„ 272 h „ 30, /or other read others, 

,, 275, transcription, 1. 40, erase the hjidtcn 

after 

„ „ transcription, 1. 47,/u* read 
„ 276, transcription, 1. 53, for ^lrTfdi^Id(d'), 


read (di)* 

h o'? f for read df* 


,, ,, ,, 61, /or Ac. read Jlofjf]’ Ac. 

„ 2^\ a „ 6 from bottom. /or /r, read /. 


Page 281 1. 4,/b/‘ writers read authors. 

„ 282 h ,, 21 for Bhiina read Bhima. 

„ 303 h „ 19 from bottom, for Atallah read 
Atalah. 

„ 7 9, for Saadekabad read 

Saadatabad. 

„ 305, plate, /or Kelldiilly read Kallapalle. 

„ 311 a.y 1. 7, /or a.h. 10 read a.h. 110. 

„ 316 a ,, 10, dele Ko. 37» 

„ „ h » 14 „ „ 38. 

„ „ ,, 19 „ „ 5. 

„ 327 h, transfer the * from Achyutaraya’s in L 
43 to his name in 1. 47. 

„ 330, transcription, 1.4-5, /or 5 

read [5]3i7\^. 

„ 331, transcription, 1. 24-5, /or ^ 

&c., read 

e:[25]^^5y2^F‘ &c, 

„ „ 1. 29-30,/br read 

[30]3do33«^. . - 

„ 333, transcription, 1. 13, for ^ )> read 

„ 334, transcription, 1. 51, /or [51 ] 

read [5l] ^^Kr%f^:)- 
,, 339 h ,, 1, /or to 7’ead and. 

„ „ ,, lO/o r Sagargadh read Sagargadh, 

„ „ „ 2 from bottom,/or J h alne r 7*t’ad 

T h a I n e r. 

„ „ „ 16,/jr Pudres vara read Rudres vara. 

„ 340 a, note *, 1. 4, for Acsidutheres read Acri- 
doiheres. 

,> s» 5 ,, 7, for J u s a n read T h r a n. 

„ 350 6, 1. 10, /or son of Ac. read descendant 
of H. E. Kuth-allaktab Sayyid 
IMuhammad Bukhari [d. a.h. 
791]. 

,, „ ,, 13, /o* son of Ac, read descendant of 

II. E, Imam Hasan Ac. [a.h. 30], 
,, ,, ,, 14, 15, /or in reality a Shaikh Ac. 

read for the merit of the Shaikh 
of the faith, Ma’rhf of Karkhi 
— [Karkhi is a maballah in 
Baghdad]. 

„ 358 a „ 31, /or KalbMevi read K&lb^evi. 

„ 350 a ,, 6, /or of Mambadevi read of Mama^* 
lambhuva or ^Mambadevi. 

„ „ 38, for P a 1 s i 3 read P a 1 s i s. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE NtTISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 
ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BY BHARTRIHARI. 

BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


T he following translation* is made from tlie 
recent edition of Bliartriliari's NitisataJiam 
and Vairdiji/'isatakam by Kiisliinatb Trimbak 
Telang, M.A., LL.B.f In the introduction pre- 
fixed to bis edition be maintains “ tbe tradition 
of king Bbartribari's full autborsbip of these 
works.’’ He then arrives at tbe conclusion that 
our author flourished about tbe close of tbe first 
and tbe beginning of tbe second century of tbe 
Christian era.” It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
bis arguments here, as No. XI. of tbe Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may be presumed to be in tbe 
hands of most readers of the Aittiquary. 

I proceed to extract from Lassen’s Indisclio 
AUerthumsk luid e {rol. TI. p. 1174) some remarks 
on these poems and their autborsbip. “ Tbe 
opinion I before expressed, that tbe date of tbe 
composition of tbe three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are ascribed to 
Bbartribari, must be placed before tbe over- 
throw of the older Gupta dynasty,!*; is of course 
untenable if tbe passage in which Buddha is 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnu 
really formed part of tbe original collection, but 
I have already remarked above that tbe earliest 
evidence of tbe reception of S a k y a Mum 
among the incarnations of tbe Brabmanic god is 

* The iSenteni'CS of Bhartrihari liave already appeared in 
more than orit* Enropeiiu dn^ss. IN't. von liuhleu publibhed 
a Latin \er>iou with a commentary at Berlin in it>d3 ; D. 
Gcilanos tran&luted them into Groek under the title of 
H6 i#cci>v fXfTaqq)n(T€u)P Ilpo^po^of, published by G. K. 
Tv’iialdos at Athens, lb-la ; and U. Fanche gave a French 
verbion in lbe2 . — Ed. 


to be found in an inscription of tbe tenth century, 
and that tbe passage in question must therefore 
be regarded as an interpolation. Another al- 
lusion, f.e. to the Puranas as containing doctrines 
to w^bicb tbe author attaches no value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by tbe expression tbe older works that passed 
under that title. § I base my opinion that tbe 
poems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally upon their great literary 
merits, wdiich render them conspicuous among 
the productions of tbe Indian muse. They place 
before us in terse and pithy language tbe Indian 
views about tbe chief aspirations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them into lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charming descriptions 
of lovers and their various states of feebng ; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 
life, about tbe worth of virtue and tbe evils of 
vice, and of sage reflections on tbe happiness of 
ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 
plate all things with indiflerence. On account 
of the perfect art with which they arc composed, 
these short, poems are worthy of being ranked 
among the masterpieces of Indian genius. Some 

t Th»^ poems are also to be fouiul in naberlin’s Anthology 
(Calcutta. W. Thacb^r A Co., ISU). TiiU seems to be the 
editiim used by Professor Las>en. 

!t i.e. before tbe end of tbe third century after Christ. 

§ Of which Lassen supposes the present eighteen Pnra- 
nas to be a rifaciintato. 
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uf them are connected in sense, as the descrip- 
tion of the seasons; others form a whole bj 
themselves, and may be most fitly compared to 
miniature paintings, as presenting to us a 
complete picture in the narrow frame of one 
.-►trophe. As to the tradition that their author 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
circumstance that, according to one story, he 
is said to have retired to Banaras after he 
resigned the crown ; for the last hundred in 
the collection of poems attributed to him con- 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the 
city of Ban'iras is mentioned as one in which 
such a life can be profitably spent ; on the other 
liand, as soon asBhartrihari^s authorship 
was generally believed, a strophe in the first 
liundred in which the faithle^-iSness of women is 
censured, and a curse is pronounced on them 
and on the god of love, may well have given 
rise to the notion that ho hecamo disgusted with 
kiiiGfiy power on discovering the faithlessue^^s 
of his wife A n a n g a s e n a , * and abdicated 
his throne.'^ 

Considering the great uncertainty which at- 
taches to Hindu literary history, we may per- 
haps think it fortunate that there is something 
like a as to the date of these poems. 

Wliether the author of tliesc yvoifidi was a king 
or a sag-e, a man of the world or a pedant, no 
(>ne can lielp endorsing Professor Las sen's 
(‘pinion of their literary merits. Some of them 
are characterized by an epigrammatic point an<l 
a suliacid liumour rarely to ])e met with in 
Sanskrit literature, and remind us of the bee-^t 
pieces in the Greek Anthology. 

FiasT section. 

Ktcrnal, JIoU^ Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time. 

Whose essence is self-knowledge, Thee I call to 
ble->s luy rhyme. 

She whom I worship niglit and day, she loatlics 
my very siglit, 

And on my neighbour dotes, who in another 
takes delight ; 

A third she in my humble self nothing but good 
can see : 

Now oat upon the god of love, and him, and 
them, and me ! 

* ol.-fTus t^at the etymuluijy of hor namo [ho^t 

(>f conhrnii Lis view. 

t i.e the el-'i'Iiant. 


Easy is a fool to manage, easier still a man of 
sense, 

BrahmPs self is foiled by one of little brains 
and great pretence. 

Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger’s 
ravening throat ; 

Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
wreaths round your boat; 

Tearless twine an angry cobra like a garland 
round your head ; 

But with fools forbear to argue, — better strive 
to wake the dead. 

If you squeeze with might and main, 

Oil from sand you may obtain ; 

If with parching thirst you burn, 

Some mirage may serve your turn ; 

If you wander far and wide, 

Babbits’ horns may grace your side ; 

But you’ll never— trust my rule — 

Please a headstrong, bumptious fool. 

As well attempt to pierce with flowers the 
diamond of the mine, 

As well attempt with honey-drops to sweeten 
ocean’s brine, 

As well go bind with lotus- bands the lord of 
forest herds,t 

As strive to lead in wisdom's ways the bad with 
sugared words. 

When the Creator made the dolt, 

He left him not without his bolt; 

That fool shows best the wise amonnr 

o 

Who strokes his beard and holds Ids tongue.;^ 

When but a little I had learned, in my own 
partial eyes 

I seemed a perfect Solon and immeasurably wise : 

But when a little higher I had climbed in 
wisdom’s school, 

The fever- fib was over and I knew myself a 
fool. 

See tliat jmrlah making off there with a filthy- 
greasy bone. 

How he’ll mumble and enjoy it when be finds 
himself alone ! 

Not if Indra’ri self reproved him would he blush 
and leav^e his treat, 

For the mean abhor no meanness if it only yield 
them meat. 

X Comparp ilio cpi^^ram ot Palladaf? 

Hay Tty airatCxTos (^povt^curaroy ((TTi aicon^v 
Tov \oy6'^ iyKfjvvTTTctv wy dia-xpoTaTov. 
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From Heaven to Siva’s head, and thence to 
Himalaya’s snows, 

To India’s plain, thence to the main, the sacred 
Ganges flows — 

A sad descent ! but id vers go astray, like fool- 
ish men, 

From heaven’s crown they tumble down, and 
never rise again. 

Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A beast without the tail and horns ; 

What though he never feed on grass, 

I hold him none the less an ass. 

Those slaves who neither fast nor give, 
Dnjust, unthinking, idle live, 

Are beasts, though men by right of birth, 
Unwieldy burdens, cumbering earth. 

I’d sooner live in mountain caves with lions, 
bears, and apes, 

Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with 
brainless human shapes. 

{Here ends the section devoted to the censure of 
fools.) 


SECOND SECTION. | 

Here follows the praise of the wise man. 

Kings in whose country tuneful bards are found 
Naked and starving, though for lore renowned, 
Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; j 

Poets are ever lords, though short of pence, j 
And he who spurns the diamond’s flawless ray j 
Himself degrades, not that he flings away. 

Those who possess that treasure which no thief 
can take away. 

Which, though on suppliants freely spent, in- 
creaseth day by day, 

A source of inward happiness which shall out- 
last the earth — 

To them e’en kings should yield the palm, and 
own their higher worth. 

Scorn not those sages who have scaled the 
topmost lieights of truth, 

Nor seek to bind their might with bands of 
straw, 

For lotus- strings will never hold in awe 
Th’ infuriate sovereign of the herd, drunk with 
the pride of youth. j 


Heaven, if the swan deserve no quarter, 

May drive him from his lotus-bower, 

But cannot take away the power 
By which he severs milk from water.* 

Neither rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, per- 
fumes, flowers, nor well-trimmed hair, 

Grace a man like polished language, th’ only 
jewel he should wear. 

Knowledge is man’s highest beauty, knowledge 
is his hidden treasure, 

Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure ; 

Friends in foreign lands procuring, love of 
mighty princes earning ; 

Man is but a beast without it : such a glorious 
god is Learning. 

Better silence far than speaking. 

Worse are kinsmen oft than fire, 

There’s no balm like friendly counsel, 

There’s no enemy like ire, 

Rogues have keener teeth than vipers, 

Brains outweigh the miser’s hoard, 

Better modesty than jewels, 

Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 

Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 
kind, 

Ever stern to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 
mind, 

Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
crown, 

Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
the gown, 

Womankind distrusting ever — such the hero I 
would see, — 

Such uphold the world in order ; without them 
’twould cease to be. 

What blessings flow from converse with the wise! 

All dulness leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 

Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 

Our minds enlarge, our glory fills the earth. 

Those bards of passion who unfold 
The secrets of the heart. 

Their glory never groweth old. 

Nor feels Death’s fatal dart. 

A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 
ness prone, 

A loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 


According to Dr. Kielliom on the Panchatavtra, I. p. 2, 1. 16, it is only the heavenly swans that possess this power. 
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xV handsome shape, a well-filled purse, a soul- ; 

illumined face, | 

Are theirs on whom great Hari smiles, and | 
sheds peculiar grace. ! 

Abstinence from sin of bloodshed, and from 
speech of others’ wives, i 

Truth and open-handed largess, love for men of i 
holy lives, | 

Freedom from desire and avarice, such the - 
path that leads to bliss, i 

Path which every sect may travel, and the ! 
simple cannot miss. j 

Cowards shrink from toil and peril, | 

Vulgar souU attempt and fail ; j 

~Men of mettle, nothing daunted, ! 

Persevere till they prevail. i 

Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for life i 
to stoop to shame ; 

From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men 
of evil fame ; 

Lofty faith and proud submission, — who on 
Fortune’s gidely ledge 

Fiiun can tread this path of duty, narrow as the 
sabre’s edge ? 

(Here c/uh the section dccotol to the praise of the 

iVlSC itlOildj 

THIRD SECTION. 

The pral^r and valovr, 

W brn with li linger, faint and feeble, shorn of 
glory and of power, 

Still tiie king of beasts is kingly, even to Ids 
dying hour ; 

Will he graze on liay like oxen P No, he longs 
to meet oiu'e more 

Tujik-armed elephants in battle, and to drink 
their spouting gore. 

Fling a tlry and gristly cow'’s-bonc'^ to a low'- 
bred cur to gnaw, 

Straight ho wTig’S liis tail delighted, tliough it 
cannot fill hi^, maw. 

Lions spare tlio prostrate jackal, but the forest- 
monarehs ^miio, 

K’en by fortune ])ressed tlie valiant s('oit!S to 
waive' his })roj)er right. 

* I’lH* Tiir'anii'^r OfTtaiiCv in friit a jy-Mal im' 

pnr:t\ a*Ci- Is* ' t- < .c.nc Ini' fl> -ti of tiio cmu. fEahn 
Kh'-U'tr* I.; l<i ra }' o Mi-.un th.D dn' re Irai i. (T \.ry 

r.-diiil orj-i!' liL it <l 'I iH t poi.iii in tlif- tin f 

Hhavalihuti. wliu i' pliU in thr t i Atli 


Dogs fawm on those who bring them meat, 

And grovel wdiimpering at their feet 
With upturned throat, and wag their tails in 
gamesome mood, 

But the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self-respect. 

And after thousand coaxings deigns to taste his 
food 

In this revolving wmrld the dead 
Are ever horn again. 

But he is truly born whose race 
By him doth praise attain. 

Two paths are open to the proud, 

As to the woodland flowers, 

Which flourish high above the crowd, 

Or wdther in the bowers. 

Rrdiu spares the lesser planets. 

As unworthy of his might, 

But lie wu-eaks his lawful vengeance 
On the lords of day and night. 

On his liood the serpent Sesha doth this triple 
Avorld uphold, 

On the broad back of the tortoise he lies stretch- 
ed in many a fold, 

On the ocean's breast the tortoise like a speck 
eludes the sight : 

Who in thought can limit greatne>s, or set 
bounds to Nature’s miglit P 
Better had the mount Mairiaka borne the brunt 
of Indra's ire, 

Than thus plunired beneath the ocean severed 
from his sorrowing sire rf 
Thoncdi he savel unharmed bis pinions from 
tile blazing thun<ler-stone, 

Yet he mourns with all his waters for his self- 
abandoned throne. 

The sun-gem touched by Heaven’s rays. 
Though void of sen^^e, is all ablaze ; 
n<tw then can men of spirit brook 
A fellow-mortars scornful look ? 

A lion's w'help wall boldly face tli’ eartb-sbaking 
monarch’s rage, 

For valour dwells in valorous kind, without re- 
gard of age. 

{Here ends the praise ofsrJj.re<!j>f>rt and valour,) 
{To ]>e r.ndl.nuid.) 

rC‘T'lnT’\. S'> fli'H t!n> ’-t.ia/.’ nt suiy ratr* have Eopd 

rnitipt-'>t‘(l at ;i Pir lat* r il.]*!* tii.m tliat a'-iirrn <1 1'y I’rofeshur 
J.,t 31 in tlif Ma]i rjt\ ni IMj a r i r i }i a ri ’ > p aans. 

f 11 1 in a 1 i! \ ,i --his <nn M ai n .i k a the only 

luountaui that L.-^cap-.-d havini^ it^ ul^l^•^ <-lippr.l hy Indra. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

BY CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, MAISEE, COMMISSION. 


Ronnd aboat Bangalor, more especially to- 
wards tbe Lil B'lgb and Petd , — as tbe- native 
town is called, — three or more stones are to be 
found together, having representations of ser- 
pents carved upon them, and of which the ac- 
companying sketch will give some idea. These 
stones are erected always under the sacred fig- 
tree by some pious person, whose means and 
piety determine the care and finish with which 
they are executed. 

Judging from the number of these stones, 
the worship of the serpent appears to be more 
prevalent in the Bangalor district than in 
other parts of the province. I have seen 
stones like No. Ih in other parts of Maisur, but 
their appearance would lead one to think that 
in the present day they are not ’worshipped, 
while those in the immediate vicinity of Ban- 
galor are often adorned with saffron, Ac. I have 
been able to learn but little about these stones. 
No priest is ever in charge of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from custom 
or for some reason — perhaps bacause the ser- 
pent is supposed to confer fertility on barren 
women — the worshipping of these stones, which 
takes place during the Gauri feast, is confined 
to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. 

In fig. 1, a represents a sev^en- headed cobra* 
and is called Subramanya. Z/, a female, 
the lower portion of whose body is that of 
a snake. She is called M u d a m a , and is 
the principal and most important figure in the 
group, h represents two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These three representations 
are necessary to a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, ought to 
be on a built-up stone platform facing the 
rising sun; and unlor the shade of two^npiZ 
(ficus rellijiosj) trees — a male and female 
growing together, and wedded by ceremonies 
in every resp3ct the same as in the case of 
human beings —close by and growing in the 
same platform a niuib {marg(tsa) and blip a( rdf 
(a kind of wOvjd-apple), which are supposed to 
be living witnesses of the marriage. The expense 
of performing the marriage ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we generally 
find only one pipal and a iiidib on the platform. 


By the common people these two are supposed 
to represent man and wife. 

The reason given to me for the nimh and hiP 
patrd trees being selected as witnesses proves 
that the Saivnte religion is in some manner — • 
and this is further borne out by the liiigam 
being engraved on a and h —connected with 
this form of tree and serpent worship. 

The fruit of the uuiib and hilpatrd is the 
only one which in any way resembles a lingam, 
and by placing the fruit of either of these trees 
on the leaf of the piped, which represents the 
yoai, you have a fair representation of an 
entire lingam. 

The custom among Brahmans, still acted up 
to, that under certain circumstances men must 
marry plants, is cmdous. If a Brahman is 
desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes 
through the marriage ceremony correctly, but ab- 
breviated in details, with a ijelcka gtda (Arisfolo- 
cJiLi in licot). This is looked upon as the third 
marriage ; after the ceremony has been com- 
pleted the yckke guli is cut down and burnt. 
The man is now free, without fear of evil con- 
sequences, to wed the woman who is nominally 
his fourth wife. 

This custom owes its origin not to tree- 
worship, but to the belief that the number three 
is an unlucky one. By burning the third wife 
all bad luck is averted. 

It sometimes happens that the elder brother, 
not having come across a suitable wife, is still 
unmarried when the younger brother wishes to 
get married. Before the younger can do so, 
however, the elder goes through the ceremony of 
marriage with a plantain tree, which is afterwards 
cut down, and the younger is then free to wed. 

The privileges of chewing betel-nut, wear- 
ing flowers in the hair, using sandalwood paste 
on the body, and tying up tbe cloth behind in a 
particular manner, are confined to married men 
only. By going through the ceremony of mar- 
riage with a plantain tree, the unfortunate 
bachelor who cannot get a wife is entitled to 
exercise all the coveted privileges. 

Note by the Editor. 

All over Western and Southern India we find 
the serpent more or less venerated, and a collec- 


^ This stone was about feet high. 


t CratjBva reUgiosa ? — Ed. 
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tionofthc sculptured representatioasof the many 
forms employed could not fail to be interesting. 
Sketches of a few varieties of serpent iin;Lgcs 
are given in the E^jport on the Arch.v dogic d 
Survep vf Wtisteni Ja Int for last season ; and 
from these figs. 3, 5, and 6 are taken. Fig. 2 is 
from a village in the Belgam district ; Fig>. 3 
and 5 are from a photograph of six sculptured 
stones in the principal temple at Sinde-Manauli, 
on the Milaprabhi, of >vhich two are carved 
with nine figures each of tiindu dev as or gods, 
seated in a line, and another bears a figure of 
a single hooded snake, a fourth of a pair — the 
male with three hoods and the female with 
one ; the fifth (fig. 3) had a single snake wdth 
seven heads (one of them broken off) very 
neatly carved in a compact porphyritic slab, — - 
each head has a cre^t, and over the whole is 
the ckattra or umbrella, emblematic of so- 
Yereigntv ; the sixth (fig. 5) has a pair of 
crested snakes, the male only with its hood 
expanded. Xo. 4 is from a stone at xViholli or 
Aiwalli,* further down the same river, in the 
Dharwad zilll; and Xo. G is from the door-jarnb 
of adeserted temple atlluli.not far from Mauaiili. 

At Than, in Kathiawad, is a temple of 
‘ Bashanji,’ as Sesha Xarayana is locally called. 
The principal image is a three-headed cobra 
with two smaller monocephalous ones — one on 
each side — carved on the hame slab. To the 
spectator’s right of them is a figure of V i s li n u 
in the human form, Avith four arms : while on. and 
in front of the altar on which the images arc 
placed arc snUgrd.uas and .dnd:h sliells. xV com- 
mon votive offering at this shrine seems to he o 
representation of the t]a*ee snakes in alto-rilievo 
on a flat earthenware tile. Xear the same t(j wn 
is a shrine of B a n d i a X a g a , t where tliefc 
IS an image but no tem[jle. xVs snake- worship 
prevails among the K a this, similar shrines 
are doubtless to he met Avith in many plaofs 
througliout the peninsula ; and an account of the 


traditions, beliefs, and rites connected Avith 
them would be specially interesting. 

The following notice of the worship of the 
living serpent is given by Dr. Cornish, in the 
Eej'^ort of the Cea^^ us of the Madras Presidency, 
iS71 (vol. I. pp. 105-G) :• — ‘‘In many places/’ 
he says, “ the living serpent is to this day 
sought out and propitiated. About two years 
ago, at Rajamandri, I came upon an old ant- 
hill by the side of a public road, on AA'hich was 
placed a modern stone representation of a cobra, 
and the ground all around Avas stuck over with 
pieces of Avood carAmd xerj rudely in the shape 
of a snake. These Avcrc the offerings left by 
devotees, at the abode taken up by an old 
snake, who occasionally Avmuld come out of his 
hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
for him by his adorers. 

Around this place I saAV many women who 
had come to make their prayers at the shrine. 
If they chanced to see the cobra, I Avas assured 
that the omen aaus to he interpreted favourably, 
and that their prayers for progeny Avould be 
granted. There is a place also near Vaisarpadi. 
close to Madras, in Avhich the Avorship of the 
living snake draws crowds of A'otaries, Avho make 
holiday excursions to the temple (generally 
on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes 
Avhicli are preserved in the temple grounds ; 
and probably so long as the desire of offspring 
is a leading characteristic of the Indian people, 
so long Avill the AVorship of the sei’pent, or of 
snake- stones, be a popular cult. In all pro- 
bability the snakc-stones AA^cre originally set np 
in commemoration of a living snake, formerly 
tenanting the spot. In most places the stones 
are to be counted by the dozen, or score; and, 
judging from the modern practice, as I saw 
it myself at R'ljamandri, they Avere probably set 
up in fulfilment of voavs, and in remembrance 
of blessings flowing to the donors through snake- 
Avorbhip.” 


rERSIAX IXSCIUPTIOXS FROA[ BELGAM, SAAIRGAM. GULBARGA, 

AXD SIDIMIABUR. 


HV If. [fLOCIf-MANX. .M.. 
.Mr. Btirfress some time ago sent me trae ngs ; 
of several Muliammaduri inMn-i[>tious at Belg ah, j 
Sumpgirii, Gulbarga, and Sihlliapur. I now j 
give my readings and translations. j 

* Anit, p. t bJeo Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 7. 


V, CALCUTTA .MADRASAH. 

1. The inscription from the Sampgaih J 
iMos(pie is of no interest. It only contain* 
three Qoran A'crses, viz. Surah LXI. 13, xii. 64,. 
an I VI. IGl . 

X ia a vilia-e to the south-east of BelgAih, 
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2. One of the BelgAih inscriptions refers to 
the rebuilding of the south-east wall of the 
Fort of that place in the a,h. 1043, or a.d. 
1633-34. 

U 

3 

Ijjl oIjUj aj 

3^ ^ Sk>^ 

I 

j ^ 3 

J- e^I.3 A.«»J A-W 

j.*J I AAji;^ 

0 Opener ! The Fort having heen destroyed 
hy the rains^ it v:as again ^made strong and 
firm. It was entirely renovated at the time of 
’Abdul Husain, the powerfihl. A rechoning 
according to the date of the Hijrali was vjrittcn 
down : hnoio it to he the year 1043.* Written hy 
'Abdul 'Azi^. 

The metre is Miotaqdrih ; but the 5th hemi- 
stich alone is sdlim. 

3. In the N.E. wall of Belg'nh Fort, Mr. 
Burgess found another inscription, of Tvhich he 
has sent me a photograph. It consists of three 
distichs, Kub.i'i metre ; but the third hemistich 
contains one syllable too much. 

The inscription shows that the foundation of 
the walls was laid in a. h. 937, or a. d. 1530-31, 
by Ya’qub ’Ali Khan, 

j( \j 

A*Jfcj jJ 

Ya'qub 'All Kluin, who is a joy to the hearty 
and hy whose benevolence the house of the so^d 
is prosperous, laid the foundation of the wall of 
the Fort in strength, firm like the wall ofAle.van- 
der. The date of Its being built was c.r 2 )rcsscd 
by a sage in the words ‘ a rather strong wall,' as 
has been mentioned hy all pf^oqde. 

The date lies in the words diivdr i qiudtar, 

•a.d. 1633-34. Mr. Stokos only alludost^k this inscription, 
but givfts the date as a.i>. 1640. See Hi'^forical Account 
id the Behjdni District by 11 J. St >k<>s iNbC.S , p 40,— Kn. 

t From this insrriptioii ^Ir. St >kc'- infers “that the 
wall was completed nineteen years after Asad Kh5a fir^t 
got possession of liolg5m, if, as I believe, this stone com- 


which give 937 A. H. The connected writing 
dilshdd B,nd j any dd in the first and last hemi- 
stichs is unusual .f 

4. The fourth is a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion from Gulbarga, halfway up the bastion, 
where the great gun lies. 

^ ji* oj !i>;l jj Li 

I •pfc aJu» j u^Lo I ^ 

0 

This bastion of the 12-^az Gun^ was erected in 
the re ign of A h id Muzaffur Ibrahim ' Adilshdh 
by Bar ah iMalih and Malih Sandal,^ in 1034 
[a.d. 1624-25]. 

The spelling for is rather unusual. 
The three letters e;, and J below the 
final words fill up a vacant space, but have no 
meaning. 

5. The fifth inscription was discovered by 
Mr. Burgess in 1869 on a ruined W av, or well, at 
Siddhapur, and is mentioned by him in his Notes 
of a Visit to Gujardt, p. 72. His tracing enables 
me to give a correct reading and translation : — 

# f A 1 1 # 

oJj jyl t 0*^ -P ly® ^ f ^ ^ Ls*? 

jjU jOjL^^ (_5^ha. [J^^\ 

IM* lUj^^JI 

yU l^VOj Jax-Ji aOi d^f 

LbiJLJbo 

Ahlu^bJ Aj 61 ^ 

God is Great! 

The building of this Bat (well) was success- 
fully completed in the tinie when the town of 
Stfpiir was the jdigir of the sdon of nobility 
Wrzd Muhammad Anwar, son of the excellent 
Nawdh A'zam Khan, under the superintendence 
of Ildji Isma il al-Sharif son of Hdji Bakhtydr^ 
in the blessed month of Ramazan 1010 [^lpn7 
IGOl ad]. 'With God rests the guidance 

to the right road, although there are that deviate 
from it [Qoran, xvi. 9J. 

memorabes its completion.” {Historical Account, ut sup., 
p. 25 )— Ki). 

X This has ro'^orence to the huge brass gTin which still 
lies close hy. — E d. 

^ § The luirnes of the builders are such as are given to 
Eunuchs and Kahihis. 
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Yaraliklid, ^Lxksalrniady Kaslif ltiU TahyuniLs^ 
Azarfafyihius, YuivdnishuSj and the name of 
their dog is 

The leriter is Luff nil ah > 

Xawiib A’zam Khan is better known under his 
full name, Khan i A’ z a m M i r z a ’A zi z \ 
K o k a li , of whom the reader wall find a 
biographical note in my Ahi (translation, p. 32 -j). 
He was long employed in Gujarat. Mirza 
Muhammad Anwar was his fifth son (d 3?, 
p. 328). Mr. Burgess also ascribes the digging 
or repair of the KhiU'Sarowar near Patan to 
Anwar’s father (Visit to Gujurdt^ p. IH). 

The names Y a in ] i k h a , Ac., in the end of 
the inscription are the names of the Aslidh i Kahf \ 


‘ the Lords of the cave,’ who form the subject 
of the xviiith surah of the Qordn. The ‘Lords 
of the Cave’ are well known to us under the 
name of “the Seven Sleepers.” The origin 
of the legend is given in Gibbon’s History ^ 
chap. Ixxiii (end of vol. III., Bohn’s edition).* * * § 
The dog Q i t m i r , was with the seven 
in the cave, and is much respected by Muham- 
madans. Sa’di mentions him in the Gulistdn ; 
and his name and those of his masters are often 
written on amulets as a powerful protection 
against loss or destruction. Hence the occur- 
rence of their names in this inscription, which 
served both as a historical record and as a 
talisman. 


My friend Mr. Burnell, in his Essay oa 
Pahlavi Inscriptions of S India^ has incidentally 
expressed an opinion that the town of May dap- 
pur, or San Thome, is the Malifattau of some 
of the Muhammadan medical writers.f 

Though I have often tried, I have never been 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion ou 
this point ; and Mr. Burnoirs view is perhaps 
expressed too positively. I will here put down 
all the data known to me. 

First as to the old name of San Thome. — 
The present form M a y i 1 a p p u r is, I ima- 
gine, accommodated to the long-popular ety- 
mology ' Peacock-Town.’ IMr. Burnell thinks the 
proper name was probably M a i a i p p u r a m , 

‘ Mount-Town.’ 

Marco Polo gives no name to tlio city. Tie 
calls it a certain little town having no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neither 
is any name given to it by Friar John of ^loute 
Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Cambaluc, 
who, on his wmy to China (circa 121^2-03), spr iit 
some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 
Fr. Kicolas of Pistoia, in tlie Church of St. 
Thomas. The first traveller, as far as I know, 
to name the place, is JohnMarignolli, about the 
middle of the 1-1 tli century, who calls it M i r a - 
polls, but vho had, I suspect, heard the 
peacock etymology, f lie nifuitions the pca(‘ 0 (-ks 
particularly in connexion 'with the legfuid of the 


Apostle’s death. The Catalan Map, executed 
about 1375, gives Mirapor. Nicolo Conti, 
according to diiTorent readings, M a 1 p u r i a , 
M a 1 p u 1 i a , and ■\[ a 1 e p o r . Barbosa, soon 
after 1000, has Maylapur,Mailapur, and 
ilalepur; with De Barros, Couto, and the 
Portuguese of their age, it takes the form 
31 e 1 i a p o r . In Fra Paolino, again, we find 
“ 31 a i 1 a p u r i , or M a i 1 a p u r a m , — City of 
Peacocks.” 

Then for 31 a 1 i f a 1 1 a n. This is mentioned 
by R a s h i d u d d i n , in his notices of 3Ialabar, 
as one of the ports belonging to Sundar 
Pandi Devar, — “Fat tan, 31alifattan, 
and Kayal, ” as well as in ^Yassaf’s edition 
of the same notices. J And Abulfeda names 
31 anifattan, probably the same place, as a 
city on the coast of 3ra]abar. 

Other notices seem very rare. That of Friar 
Jordan us, who was a Catholic Missionary in 
3Vestcrn and South India, and on his return to 
Europe was named by the Pope Bishop of 
C o 1 u m b u m or Quilon in 1328, is remarkable. 
Naming the kingdoms of India that he was ac- 
quainted with after 31 u 1 e b a r, where the pepper 
grows, comes S i n g u y 1 i (or Cranganore), and 
then Columbiim, the king of which is called 
Lingua, but lii.> langdorn 31 o li e b a r . § There 
is also tlu' king of 31 o I e p h a t a m, whose king- 
dom is callctl 31 o 1 o p o r, wliero pearls are taken 
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in infinite quantities.’’ The name re-appears 
in the Papal records in connexion Tvith the 
nomination of Jordaixus, the Pope in two letters 
commending the new Bishop to the Christians 
of Columbum, and to the whole body of 
Christian people dwelling inMolephata m.”* 

The only other notice that I can find is in 
the interesting memoranda of Joseph the 
Indian of Cranganore (circa 1500) published 
in the Novus Orhis. After noticing the former 
trade of the Chinese (incolae Cataii) Avith 
Calicut, and their abandonment of that port 
on account of the king’s ill-treatment of them, 
he goes on : Post hoc adivere nrbein M a i la- 
p e t a m , quae urbs pa ret regi Narsindo ; regie 
respicit orientem, et distat ab In do fiumine 
milliaribus xc. Ibi nunc sua exercent merci- 
monia.” 

The statement about the Indus is perplexing, f 
but the eastern aspect, and the subjection to 
the Narsinglia, or king of Yijayanagar, show 
that the place was on the Coromandel coast. 
Joseph, howev^er, does not mean St. Thomas’s, 
for in another passage he speaks of that as 
Mil a p a r , ‘‘urbs . . . quge instar promoiitorium 
in mare prominet.'’ This, and the mention of 
the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordanus, are con- 
siderable obstacles to the identification of the 
two places, though the M o 1 e p o r of Jordanus 
seems in favour of that identification. 

Is there any evidence that Mailapur was fre- 
quented by the Chinese traders ? Ritter cites 
the name Chinapatam, applied to Madras, 
as a trace of ancient Chinese traffic there. 
I have elsewhere objected to this statement 
(quoted from J. T. Wheeler) ;J; that the name in 
question, properly Chennapattan or Chennapa- 
pattan, Avas bestoAved on the site granted to the 
English in 1039 by the Naik of Chinglepat, in 
honour of that chief’s father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. But this may not be conclusive ; for 
the Naik may have only modified an existing 
name, as often happens. And Do Barros says§ ; 
“ Though the greatness Avhich the city of Melia- 
por possessed in those (ancient) days had, by 
the time onr people arrived, become almost anni- 
hilated by the Avars that occurred in the time 
of the Chinese, who had held in that place their 

^ Od. Raynaldi, Annales E<:clesiast. An. 1330. Iv. 

t From another passai^e ho would seem by Indus to 
mean Ganges. Possibly he was shown a map founded on 
Fra Mauro's, in which the Indus does take the place of the 
Canges. 


principal settlements, — of which we see traces 
to this day in their great edifices.” — This 
seems at any rate to imply traditions of Chinese 
frequenting Mailapur. Barbosa also tells a 
story of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
St. Thomas. 

Chinese coins have been found on the beach, 
I believe, at various points down the coast as 
far as Kayal, both by Col, Mackenzie’s people 
and by Sir Walter Elliot’s ; but what De Barros 
says of buildings left by the Chinese warns us 
to recall the confusion Avhich has taken place in 
some instances certainly, between Chinas and 
J a i n a s. This is particularly the case, as Dr. 
CaldAveli has pointed out to me, with regard to 
the famous China Pagoda of Negapatam, the 
destruction of which, I may observe, has been 
A’ariously ascribed to the Railway Company and 
to the Jesuit College there — “ Palraavi qul 
riiendf ferat I trust at least it was not the 
Public Works Department ! 

My own impression has always been that 
^Malifattan was to be sought further south than 
Madras, but the only map on which I could 
cA'er trace such a name is one in the Leitres Edi- 
jiantes (RecncilXV.) representing the southern 
part of the Coromandel coast. In this M ale- 
p a t a n appears in Palk’s Bay north of Rami- 
swaram, about the position of Tondei — -scarcely 
a possible place, I imagine, for a seaport fre- 
quented by foreign trade. 

1 haA'e generally found my ideas recur to Nega- 
patam as the most probable locality. Dr. Cald- 
Avell mentions that the Jaina Tower aforesaid 
was sometimes called the “ Tower of the Malla.” 
Is it possible that Negapatam, so long one of 
the most frequented ports on the coast, was ever 
called Malla pattan? The three names 

Fattan, Malifattan, and Kayil” would then be 
in proper order, Fattan representing K a v e r i - 
pattanam (as Mr. Burnell confirms), Mali- 
fattan — N egapatam, and Kiiyil of course 
Kayal at the mouth of the Tamraparni.jj 
Further, is not N eg a p atam the city which 
is sometimes called the “ city of Coromandel,” 
marking it as the place on the coast which 
foreigners recognized as the great place of traf- 
fic, just as old geographers give us the city of 

X Ritter, V. 51S, ()20 ; Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden 
Tune, I. p. 2o ; Cat hoy, &c. p. boevi. 

§ l)ec. III. Hv. II. cap i. 

li The Missionary’s map just alluded to presents Gael 
in its proper position. 
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B e n g a 1 a r' Tliu^ lYrcliema's city of Clio- 
romauckr’ must be Xeg<ipa\am, as Dr. Ill iger 
points out, unless inOoe.l it be a tijrL(')n alto- 
gether."'^ A le>s suspicious authority is a R?p u*t 
from IMyiilicer Ilyklof van Goens to the (Dutch) 
GoYcTiior-General in CouuclL date I September 
Idrb, of which an immetiso extract is given I)y 
Valentyii (voL "V' , pp pO-1 This 

speaks of the city wliich tlic Portucaese luifl Irhit 
and fortitied upon the site of *’ the old Genroo 
city of Chiormandelan,'’ and how it ha 1 pr^s- 


j pored, not only in coasting trade, but in the 
p:ro ot L' Z e e V a r t with Tenasseilm, Acliin, 
Malacca, Ca:nb )dia, Siam, Juhore, andabov’oall 
with Chine/’ I do not see what place this could 
well be, except Xegapatam.t although that name 
is not meutioriel in connexion with it, and does 
occur iucilentally in the following page of the 
Itcp'U’t. 

Some reader of the luJian Aaf>qnrfnj may be 
able to speak with more precise knowledge on 
the suhjeci. 


SAXTIIALI rOLKLORE. 

BY BET. r. T Cole. TALiriAUI, BAJMAKAL. 


Tui'ut tl.c C'.’idiLcr'^ aud tltc Ikiixildir i-ffJie S>*n, 


Once upon a time there vras a 
iienl named Toria, wlio fed hi:^ 
hanks of u river. Xow ic liapponed that the 
daughters of tlie Sun nsed to deseen/i fi’ein 
heaven by means of a spider’s '^veb every day 
to bathe in this river. Seeing Tmaa ihci'c. '‘uy ^ 
wanted him aho to bathe with them. AUrU' | 
they had liniAied their ahlution^ and aiji/iU- j 
ed them'^elve'3 with ht/hh' and oil, llicy aenm { 
ascended to their lieaveiily abode ; whil.^'t Ttjria 
went to look after lii-. II )ck. 

Toria, liavine* fornicd a pdea^a?lt acquaintms'?- 
^hip with tlie danuhtcr> of the Suii, l»y df^ir cs 
bfcauie enanu /tired of one of lliein. llovv to j 
obtain siieh c fiir ereature he Avas at a lo>'> to 
know. However, one dtiv Avheu these iuai(U as 
.-:ud to him *’ C’oiue alone,' and liaCii,. ^ulh u^/’ 
he sndd mly tliouelit njxm a ])lan, nanielv, li'at 
when tlaw had l.iid tfeci’ a/b /EL' I upper g-i rmeai 
do^vn, lie wt/nl-l -e;z'‘ hers and rmi off wiEj it. 
So he said to tlieiu “ he" u> see wlio ean k; . p 
under Abater the lo]ig,*^t /’ and ala given signal 
tliey all dived, Imt A'ery so m Toria rai>ed Ins 
head above v, ater and, eautioa dy (jhveiumig 
that 11 .) one anus Io(jkiac’. he ha^tened om ,,f 
the water, took the inaidenh ,>///'///, and Ava> in 
the aet /»r carrying- it away, Avhen the oth 
riiisedi tlieir ]i“ad^ above witter. 

The e’irl ran after him. becc'ing liim to rtdtirn 
iier e-arment. ]>iu dbu-ia did imt slop till lie fud 
retielied hm lioni'*. AVlem she ai’i'ived lie cave 
iier hei- -(/rid and ^aid to lier Xow vou mav 
return.'’ Seeiiui* ■'Uch a fiir and no])!(M‘re:{tiirc 
befon Idni, |br veiy lia^Iifdhie^s he cmuM 


open his m Autli to a' kher to be his wife ; so he 
simply said Xow y.Au may gA.’’ But she replied 
X^o, I Avill not return ; my sisters by this time 
Avill have gone liome ; I v^iW stay Avith A'on, 
and he your wile. ’ All the time this Avas g'oing 
on. a parrot, Avhotn Toria had taught to speak, 
kept on flying about the heavens, calling’ out to 
the Sun "■ i") great Father, do not look duv»'n- 
Avards.” In consO(|nouce of this the Sun did 
not see Avhat was happening on earth to his 
dauc'htcr. 

This maiden Avas very dilferent from the 
AAo^imen of the eountry, — site A\'as half human, 
hah diN'ine,' — that w Inm a beifgar once eamt’ 
to the Imiisc and saw her, his eyes Avere dazzled 
just as if lie liad stared at the sun. 

It happaied that this A't'rv heu-t^ar in tlie 
com'''e of Ids travels came to tlie king-'s oalaee. 
and liavmc’ >een the (pK*en (who Avas tlionght 
])y all to b' the mo'^t beantihil of women), he 
said to th(' k'litg rhf' sliejdierd Toria's Avlfe 
is much more lieautiful tliaii your {[lanm. If 
you wtu-e to sf*. ]ku% you would Ix' enchanted.’’ 
Tli(‘ kliur said to tlu' 1) 'ggar How shall I bo 
able to se(' her f ’ 1 lu' beggar answered ‘‘Put 

on old (dotlu"^, and travel in (Iisgiiis(.E’ TUv 
king did so, and having arrivi'd at the (louso 
a^ked alms. J’oria s A\ifc earric out of the 
liou^t‘ and gavt‘ him food and Avater, })ut for 
Vi'i'y a'^toiiislmemt at s(‘eing her gr(‘af beauty 
lie wa-. uiiablf' to (at. His only thought was 
Ho\v ean I manage to make her inv (ptecn f” 
He tlam Avent liome, and after thinking over 
nrioy plans at length fh'cided upon one. He 
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Naid ‘'I will cause* Tor.'a to dig a large tank 
with ]iis own bands, and if he does not perform 
his task, then I will kill him, and seize his 
wife.” Having summoned Toriu to his palace, 
he commanded him to dig a large tank, and till 
it with water in one night; and said If you 
fail to do it, I will have you put to death/’ 

Tom, having Iicard the king’s command, 
slowly and sorrowfnlly returned liome. His 
wife, noticing his sad countenance, said to him 
“What makes you so sad to-day h” He re- 
plied “ The king has ordered me to dig a largo 
tank, to fill it with water, and also to make 
trees grow on its banks, during the course of a 
single nigdit.” Toria’s wife said to him “Cheer 
up, do not be dispirited. Take your spade 
and mix a little water with the sand, where the 
tank is to be, and then it will form by itself/’ 
Toria did so, and the tank was found com- 
pleted. The king, being greatly astonished^ 
could not accomplish his j^urpose of killing 
Toria. 

tSomc time afterwards, the king planted a 
very large plain with mustard seed : when fit 
for reaping, he commanded Toria to rea]'* and 
gather the proluee into one heap on a certain 
day ; if not, lie would order him to bo put to 
death. Toria, hearing this, was again very 
sad, Ilis wife, seeing him in this state, asked 
him the reamn. He told her all that the king 
had said to him. She replied '■* Do not bo sad 
a])out this, it shall he performed.” So the 
daughter of the Sun summoned her children 
the doves ; they came in largo numbers, and 
in the space of one hour carried the produce 
a wav in their ])oak'> to the king s threshing-floor. 
Agaifi Toria was saved through the wisdom of 
his wife* However, the king determined not to 
be outdone, so he arranged a great bunt. On 
the day fixed he assemhled his retainers, and a 
large number of beaters and provision'Carriers, 
and Set out for tlie jungle. Amongst those 
latter, Toria wms (.‘luployed to carry eggs and 
water. The object of the hunt was not to kill 
tigers and beai‘s, but to kill Toria, so that the 
king might seize the daughter of the Sun, and 
make her his vile. 

Having come to a cave, they said tliat a hare 
had tied ibr refuge into it. With tliis pretext 
they seized Toria and fere<*d him into tlie cave; 
then, roiling largt* stones to the door completely 
blocked U]) the entrance; then they gntthored large 


: quantities of brushwood to the mouth of the cave, 

I and set fizv to it, to smother Toria. Having done 
; this, they returned home, boasting that they had 
‘ at last done for the ti^oublesome shepherd. But 
j Toria broke the eggs, and all the ashes were 
! .scattered ; then ho poured the water that he had 
j with him on the remaining embeiv, and the fire 
j was extinguished. With great difficulty Toria 
, managed to crawl out of the cave; when, to his 
great astonishment, he saw that all the white 
ashes of the fire were becoming cows, Avhilst 
j tlie half-consumed wood became buffaloes. 

, Having colloeted them, he drove them home. 

When the king saw these, ho became very en- 
i vioiis, and asked Toria from whence he procured 
' tlicm. The shepherd replied Frozn tliafc cave 
into which you pushed me. I have not got 
1 very many ; for I was alone, and therefore 
i ejuld not manage to drive more a\vay. If 
vou and all vour retainers go, you will be able 
to get as many as you want. But to procure 
j tliein it is necessary to close the door of the 
cave, and light a fire in front, as you did for 
j me.” The king said ‘'Very well, I and my 
I people will enter the cave, and, as you have 
I sufiieient oxen and cows, be pleased not to go in 
. with us, but kindle the fire for us.” 

The king and his people then entered the 
; cave. Toria blocked up the doorway with great 
, exertion, and then liglitcd a large fire at the 
entrance. Very soon all that were in the cave 
; w e re s u fib c a i e d . 

hiomo days after tliis occurrence the daugliter 
of tjie Sun said to her husband “I intend 
; to visit my iatlior’s house.’’ Toria said to her 
! Very well, I will also go with you.” She 
answered “It is verv foolish of you to tliink of 
such a tiling, you will not be al51e to roach 
j where I am going.” Toria replied “It you are 
able to go, surely I can.” She said ery well, 
i come along then.” After titivclling a long dis- 
; taiice, Toria became so faint that he could pro- 
, ceed no further. His wife said to him “ Did 
I not I warn you not to attempt such a journey r 
! As for quenching your tliirst, there is no water 
j to be found here. But sit down, I will see if I 
I can find some for you.” But when she was 
I gone, impelled by his great thirst, Toria sucked 
I a raw egg that ho had brought with him. INo 
' sooner had he done this than he became oliangcd 
; into a fowl. Soonafter, Toria’s wife camoback 
' bringing water, but Toi’ia wms not to be found 
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anywhere ; but. sitting where she had left him, a 
solitary fowl was to be seen. Taking the crea- 
ture up iu her arms, she pursued her journey 
alone. At length she reached her father's house, 
and amongst the many questions tasked her w^as 
Where is your husband Toria bhe replied 
don't know; I left him for a Avhile till I 
went to fetch water, and when I returned he 


was not to be seen. Perhaps he will soon arrive ; 
he must be on the road.” 

Her sisters seeing the fowl, thought that it 
would make them a good meal. So, in the 
absence of Toria's wife, they killed and ate it. 
Some time afterwards they again inquired of her 
as to her husband ; she replied Perhaps you 
have eaten him !” 


ARCHHIOLOGICAL XOTES.* 
BY :m. j. walhouse, late :\r.c.s. 


J — Mitiiatiirc and Pre-lustoTiC Pofterif. 


In the racgalithic chambered graves in Coorg 
it is not unusual to meet with complete sets of pot- 
tery of the forms commonly found in them, but 
all in miniature, giving the idea of toy-pottery. 
Similar tiny vessels are said to Lave been found 
in such tombs iu other provinces^ hut, I can- 
not just now hud a reference to any instances. 
In Koimbatur and southern districts I have 
often found various small vessels, but can- 
not say they were so small as to be evidently 
miniature, or smaller indeed than some occa- 
sionally now in use. At page 47lJ of Pndn 
Stone Mununtenis, Mr. Fergusson, remarking 
upon the little box-like sham kistvaens formed 
at the present day by the mountain tribes of 
Travancorc on occasions of death, observes, 
“ The people having lost the power of erecting 
such huge structures as abound in their hills f 
and on the plains around, from which they 
may have been driven at some early period, are 
content still to keep up the traditions of a 
primaeval u.sago by tliese miniature shams. 
There seems little d()ubt that this is the case, 
and it is especially interesting to have observed 
it here, as it accounts for what has often puzzled 
Indian antiquaries. In Coorg and elsewiifu-e, 
miniature urns and miniature utensils, sucli as 
one secs used as toys in European nursmaes, 
arc often found in those tombs, and have given 
rise to a tradition among the natives that they 
belong to a race of pigmies ; whereas it is 
evident that it is only a dying out of an ancient 
faith, when, as is so generally the case, the 
.symbol supersede:; the J\*ality,” 

The difference drawn in the foregoing passage 


at first sight seems natural, but on consideration 
there are some points that require clearing up. 

I Ifminiaturo vessels wmre found in miniature tombs, 
the hypothesis wmuld be very strong ; but they are 
found in the huge megalithic primmval structures, 
built when the faith, whatever it was, that dictat- 
ed them, must have been in full life, and which 
also abound with pottery of the ordinary size. 
The quo.-^tion then arises, Why, if sepulchres of the 
full dimensions could he formed, should minia- 
ture vessels have been put in them ? It seems 
also questionable Avhether it could have been 
done for cheapness' .sake. Ancient nations have 
often entombed valuable things with their dead, 
and as the feeling and custom relaxed have ceased 
tobury thcimal valuables, and supplied their place 
with cheap imitations, as the Chinese to-day are 
said to make sham vessels and precious objt'cts 
on gold and silver paper and burn before their 
ancestors’ .shrines. There may be an analogy 
between such customs and the use of the minia- 
ture ])ottery, but it is noteworthy that whereas 
nothing can be cheaper and more abundant than 
pattcry of the common size, which also occurs 
profusely in the tombs, it seems probable that 
miniature ware, expressly male for the purpose, 
would 1)0 more troablesomo and dearer to make, 
and, though possible, it seems difficult to imagine 
it could have been used for that reason. 

Hence upon the whole question there seems 
room for doubt whether the Coorg vessels really 
were miniature, or inhmded to bo so; they are 
not smaller than many tea and coffee cups, espe- 
cially such as are use 1 by several Eastern nations, 
and I have sejri clay and metal vessels almost 
as small amongst the various Hindu castes, 


* Continnod from vol. Ill p 278. 

T ^t:Il num’)' r tUwu-^aii'b, and it rariou^ Uiat should havo lost the power, when the people of the 

KhAiii lIilU, in n') vAyi y>hy'ii<*ally bi-'ir sup-norrf, are Baid by Mr. Fergusson (p. tj move and erect the great 
stones, which cover thrir Lilh, w'lth perfect facility. 
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especially Braliinans, Mr. Fergusspn says that 
miniature utensils have beenalso found with them, 
which would certainly strengthen his view ; but 
I have not met with any myself, and indeed 
the custom appears to have been more or less 
local. I think Mr. Fergusson is mistaken in 
supposing/ that tins tiny earthenware suggested 
to the natives the idea that the tombs belonged 
to a race of pigmies, but that it arose, as I have 
always gathered from the natives, from the 
holes or apertures so generally occurring in the 
slabs at one end of the structures, and which 
are regarded as doors or entrances to what are 
popularly called houses, for the natives have no 
idea of their being sepulchres.* 

In the accompanying plate the figures marked 
1, 2, o, and 4 are examples of the miniature ware, 
of the actual sizes of the originals. 1, 2, and 3 
are formed of a rather dark- coloured clay, and 
were founel placed one upon the other, the mid- 
dle vessel. No. 2, containing the incised beads 
figured below ; these are of red carnelian, with 
ornamental bands and spots scratched upon them 
in white ; they are bored, too, showing that the 
cairn-builders understood how to work these very 
hard pebbles, and they are exactly similar to car- 
nelian beads found in English barrows. No. 4 
is formed of red clay with particles of mica 
intermixed, and is supported on three short feet. 

Nos. 5, 5 delineate a very characteristic form 
of a tall urn or jar, standing upon three, and 
sometimes four short legs. This form occurs 
not only in Cooi’g, but wherever kistvaens are 
found throughout Southern India. I have fre- 
quently disentombed it in the Koimbatur and 


Salem districts. These urns vary from one to 
three feet in height, are made of red clay, very 
strong and close -framed, and usually contain 
fragments of bones and ashes. The legs or feet 
on which they stand present a feature of ob- 
vious usefulness that has quite vanished from 
modern Hindu pottery, so far as I know, all 
did fits and pots used to-dayf being round- 
bottomed and troublesome to steady. Footless 
pots are also common enough in the caiims, but 
with them are always found large quantities 
of earthen stands (figure 8) on which to place 
them, but no such devices are in use now. 

No. 7, with its two curious spouts, would seem 
to intimate that distilling in some shape was 
known to the people who made it ; and No. 6 may 
be remarked as presenting a shape very similar 
to some pottery in the Indian Museum from the 
ancient city of Brahma nubad, in Sindh. This is 
interesting because, with the exception of the 
pottery from the megalithic tombs, this from 
Brahmanabad, to which the date a.d. 700 appears 
to be ascribed, is probably the most ancient 
Indian earthenware of which any examples sur- 
vive, and forms a link between pre-historic and 
modern pottery. Amongst the Brahmanabad 
specimens there are urns the same in shape with 
figures 5, 5 in the plate, but without the legs, and 
standing instead on a flat-rimmed bottom, like 
a slop-basin ; and there are small vases with the 
large halves just like figure G, but with narrower 
necks and mouths. Two or throe small vases 
with single high loop-handles manifest in de- 
sign a Greek influence widely removed from any 
Hindu fashion. 
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In Sanskrit as in Musalmfin inscriptions the 
date is often expressed by words, but, contrary 
the usage of the Muhammadans, amongst 
wlioiu each letter has a fixed value, the Hindus 

u. sually employ a separate word to represent 
each figure, although a word may occasionally 
be taken to represent two figures. The date 
must, as a rule, be read from right to left. In a 
date I found on a temple at Bordhon Kuti 
Rangpur, the sentence representing the date is 
yujif-fliilnuia-msndcdnHd. which gives the date 

* A iu*\v tliLMjry nvpoctini: tli*' of the hole is ad- 

v. mced 111 a preeediu^' IMpor, vol. HI. pp. 2/7, 27^:^. 


1G34 (Saka, as shown by another expression 
in the inscription) ; here Jcehnia, the earth = 1, 
/•fj.v'a = G, the six being madliv^ lioney, 

sweet ; lacann, salt ; pungent ; tikta^ bitter ; 

fiuihi, sour ; and loldiUi, sweet : lJuIian =: 3, it is 
a synonym for Krifika, the third nakshatra ; and 
IjHfja = 4, the four yugas. 

The words employed to represent numbers are 
usually taken from the Hindu system of philo- 
sophy, mythology, or very commonly astronomy 
or astrology (Ji/ofisha), and in many cases the 

t III borne parts of Wosteruludia vos.scls for holdmir irrain. 
<jh \ <4:0. are &tdl in use with short feet or bupport^.— Ee. 
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jtllu^ir.ns are xrvy intricate, and diiHeult to be 
niiiler'>rf>o(l bv any person wlio is not Well versed 
in Jvi*tislia and tlie otlier bciences. 

Almost any word wldeb can possiidy be con- 
struid so as to si^'niiy a nuaiher may be u^ed 
in a date. I give a li^t of some of the words 
which are most commonly found as SLib>Litutes 
foi' Figures : — 

: Any word signifying ‘'ether/' such as 
/.An and ntft , 

1 : 7hbh the earth, and the moon, 

with tlie'v synonym-^. 

2 Y^- i<>K ihr,nL'l <>’>K and sueli like word-, 

d : All Words meaniiii>g'/Fv' : a syii'.fuvm 

fjr Kf-f/ I'K the //-/Vd nak^hatra. A and 
oriiei* AMU'ds for “eye: ’ tlie reference i^ to the 
/,'/ c. tyes of ^iva. lutum^ /.c. rarasurauia, 
Iviinac'iandra. and Balaraina. 

4: The inoi,a common Avords arc iji'j" and 

/ ; Whyt and svnonyms, th<' iivc arrows of 
KAmadet'a. V(.fLlr<fj tlie live faces of .Sit'a. 

(>: li<f>o and synonym-?, the beiui;' the 
cut 'lilies i)L man ; — ksuna, lust : kradlia. pa --ion j 
iohha, covetoimioss ; mohaj infatuation ; niada, 
pi ide : and mAtsarya, envy, ii/’/c, the s/b* sen-ciiis. 
.1/c/ n the .-A’ bran clue-? of knowledc'c derived 
from the \TdaSj — Ak^lia, prununcialion ; elilian- 
(Li-, pro-ody ; AyAkarana, grammar; nirukta, 
cvpe>j;ation of obscure tLuan> : kalpa, reljc-oa^ 
rio_- ; and jyoti'-lia, a-tronomy. 

7: df"/// or //-/o', the ecu great sauns. 
T /y-c, the seven eoiUinents. 

. Ibwf, eiuht su[>ernataral beings, t’uja, 
th eight ele[diant^ tliat support the earth. 

: ^Icahu. the five planet--. — Afars, A*enus, 
i\h rrnry, Jnpjt -r, and Satmai, Avith t);c son 
and ni'ioH. Kahn and Jvetu ; J)u'u,a^ the iiiiio 

t>rihc('^ (if the bs)dv. 

: hi-', the ten quarters, dru/mv/, tlu' ten 
uicaniatinus (A* \4shnn. 

11 : the (‘leA'eu k’ng'^ of ihjp ir.aee 


1 

2- J/c u/. the 1 2 moiif tis. ^VIl 1 

' ' . f 1 - 

...e 

-un. >inya i> -igfpo-ed l,H'^c 

J -cn 

d.A 

i'i i imo ; v.flvc part? ly tie iAi],. - < 

. Ju\ 

V il 

1 

c r' V. iruA. 

or iMUio- r iroiii 1 to/, tTmetui''? !m 

;h" 

-f 

•0. hara- moy b - n?id Svuonvm- m: 

ly be 

1. . 

4 m all <M M ?. /v? .. ; i/,‘. ) ^ t- g ^ ■ 

• > be 

r,‘ 

‘i> tl.c U’.i»nij‘U' It jch -..u’-, a'l'l tf^a 

! the 


Avhole ex 2 jre--sion i* to be read backwards : 
instances may occur in Avhich the dittereiit 
numbers are to be multiplied or added together 
but they are certainly very rare, and I have met 
with none. 

The foiloAving are ordinary instances of Hindu 
chronograms : — 

1024. 

y/j/b/Ai— 4. the four seas on the four sides 
of the earth — north, south, cast, and AVCst, 
Jinja=^ 2, ^//if/u ~ 0, hJiii= 1, and the Avhole 
read backwards u’ives 1021. 

2e g; On, A7 iii.iJirriitiJ/rd/lJif^iPr ijdiu/'i, 

Jy/,if = ff d 'C I ii‘i 2, uiviu =: f>. and 
}uri[{duj>f. (a .ynonym for C7't/;e/yY/) — 1, and 
the Avliole gives lti2u. 

Another date, 1 ' 'i dj nh iJ><j Jiici rd ii> t — 1001 : — 
1 — 4, and c 'ddtjulu means that Avhieh pre- 

cedes C' iJ /, /.c. 2 : h'.uViu ra is a deriAUitive from 
FeeVg to dc'-troy, and is a synonym of /ayu — W : 
au‘< sinnifie-- yitur — 1. 

Ihese dates were all taken from inscrijjtions 
on temples in Rani.''pur, 

It is Usual to add some such expression as 
panuiit'^ or hy coumingg" to 

signify that the Avords are intendcA-l to repre- 
sent the date. 

The ju'aetice does not seem to be one of 
j very givat aiitupiity, and maiiv of the sujipeiscd 
tild date? ai‘e A'ery doubtful. I he‘ instance' AA'hich 
Air. Klochm.inn rpioted in liispapc'r on dlnliani- 
inadan clirom ig^M-nis'^ from.fo//,'. S^c. uf/. 
Pt. I, 15/ 2. jiatre .)l0, i.s admitted m a note Ijv 
ijabu Ka ]' ‘iidrahda Aliti'a to be incoiivet, and 
not to repiV'-ciit the date at all. Atmin. in tlie 
Diiiijimr inscription (|uotcd in h/d. v,,]^ 1 

pnm‘ 127, it '-"funs most ]>ro]nl)!(‘ that tiu' Avords 
J\ d / -tjh'ff < ~C'! r-}'> iia <[o 7j/>t (vnitairi the 
date. 4 it they do, 1 cannot help tldukinL;' tliaf 

the mterpivtatiou must h' 11s if wo are to read 
tlie date IVom rigdit tf> Mg according to rale. 

•"‘11 ii‘ I' to be 1 *-,: I from |. p .•leht. 
j\ '00'0“'M‘r.!M;nbo'ibt! 'by cnuTi - , -o,,. 

in it - ]n-iinmy "cn^", a a> u'_r-|,ot, nnd ^ccom! • 
V tit.' ( 

cl. \clitl. .0', a HI, |„ 

lice l.C-l. if.L t! i-llt I.C 1 1 • l,;n tllC tl.ltf ] O, 

I ,-i'r cm v,-c take Ir. t.... l•a'’v. ■^11 

j w.c',;.! Itc u incrc !ik"l\ tk.ti'. her tliTc '•c, juv, ti> 

I !>.' lilt t'ca-'iii \ iiiliit itiLT tlio (.!'ii’ria"v I'ak’ 

■ *' o') Ifr. 


/ ' 1 ' . IK 
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OLD KANARESE LlTEEATUllE. 


BY THE LEV. F. KITTEL, MEHCARA. 
{I'i'uiiL the InO.io/i HL'an'jtli'-iil lleaeic, No. I. x>x). G4-0.) 


Jain a Lifrntfure, 

The originators of Kanarese literature arc the 
Jaiiias, v>ho have cultivated both Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars of the South, They have not 
only written from sectarian motives, but also from 
a love for science, and have reproduced several 
Sanskrit scientific works in Kanarese. The Sans- 
krit works date back as far as the beginning of 
the fourth century a i>. Their great gramma- 
rian Hemachandra probably lived in the twelfth 
century. The olde-t Jaina manuscript in Ivana- 
rese of which I know w'as copied A.n. 1428. The 
saying that its original was composed a thousand 
yea.rs ago may be true. 

Some of the scientific Jaina works in Kanarese, 
all of tho<e in Sanskrit verse, are the following : — 

1. Kagavarma’s C^thfnidas or Prosody. His 
birthplace was ATngi desa. His work on prosody 
is the only standard work on that sutijcct known 
to the Kanarese. It comprises both Sanskrit and 
Jvaiiarese metres. As his Sanskrit souixe he 
mentions only the well-known Chhaadas of Pin- 
gala Kaga. 

2. Kagavarma's Kdv)idvaJ'>kana, a comprehen- 

.'?ive treatise on the rules of Poetry. I have as 
yet only been able to procure the first and the 
beginning of the second chapter. The headings 
of its five chapters are : Sahda siiirdly Kdejia aiahi \ 
vijdci'lfti, vivclcnj lUtl ]:ra Ilia, Ham n) f‘apa)ia. 

2>. Xdgavarma’s 'SUjluttdu, a vocabulary based 
upon Vararuchi, Hala^'udha, Bhaguri, and the 
Ani'^tral^u^Gia. The author gives only here and 
there the Kanarese meanings of tlic Sanskrit 
terms, being often obligi^d, on account of the 
metre it aj'ipcars, to use a generally known Sans- 
krit one. Halayudlui wa^ a ]>redeces-or of Hema- 
ehandra, but later than Bhaguri and Amaradatt.a. 

I. Salva’s llamrnta<d:ara , a treatise on poetry 
and dramatic composition, is professedly based on 
Xagavarma, Hemachandra, and others. The text 
of* iny maniiscri])t is rather incorrect. Here are 
a f(‘W .sentences from its first chapter in an 
imperfect translation : — 

•• 'Hie action of the mind [ah Ufa vrUll). the pro- 
])crtie> {I fish a an) of which are constant {sfh<('il\ 
and ineoiistanfc (rV'd/Z/^V/e '//), and are combined 
wirli tlio ])auto mimes {>ddi>nan<f) of amorous 
pa'>siou {rdf]a) and so on, is LV/'o.v/. 'NViien th*'' 
af'iions of the mind arouse tlie constant atfeetiom^ 
{11 > h'n) by a playful woman and other siieli objects 

as belong to the jneans of excitement 

of (or fonceriiing) the real object 'of aifection 
fur instance the hero of the piece h 


( means that are famous in poetical and drama - 
cal works, V thlulva occurs. Purthcr, when the 
, specialities of the action of the mind, the ])ropenics 
oi which ai’o, as stated, constant and inconstant, 
are ])crcGivcd by spectators from perceptions 
(fDXiddtava) of amorous looks, movement of the 
arms, and so on, Anahltdcfis occur. By in various 
ways putting in front and setting in motion 
{'-aTiidiuru) death and the other constant ones, 
1 ~ If a hh i At d r i s a re produced . ’ ’ 

, Bitova becomes apparent by the mind (diltfa) ; 

Basa ari^^es from the Bh'lra ; Speech {vadada) 

' di>pla 3 'S this (the Vdsa), Bh'h'u is the action of 
' the mind [numali iivavvlttl) ; Yihlidca specifies the 
I llasa. that is born ; those that have a sense for 
I beauty [hluivul'a) know and enjo}" the Basa which 
is born of the urn, and this is Anuhhuro. Tlie 
action completely pervaded liy the mind wherein 
j the sfltdifl (constant property) is (still) combined 
with constancy" is natural disposition {satcn\, and 
by this {parirhf fas) the sdteika hJidva is eiisplayed ; 
when it is not constant, it becomes saTiAiari (or 
L'liahhlcltdri, Lt\ inconstant property).” 

‘‘Tiic eight constant alfectioiis {sfhdijl hhdva) 
are: amorous pa&sion (re/i), mocking (/amVidsa), 
grief (soka), effort (utsdha)j wrath (prako^xa), aston- 
ishment {i'is)da.ya)j fear (hhatja), and aversion 
( inpapsafd)A 

The eight natural (spontaneous) affections (sat- 
eikn hhdva) are : horripilation [pulnka], tears 
(u-'-buO, perspiration {6vad(i)f inability' to move 
{stamhlia), mental absorption (Zui/u), inarticulate 
speech (svara. hheda), tremor (kampa), and change 
of colour (vaivarnya)^ 

“The appearance-affections (gestures) (ann- 
hhdva) are : fi'owning ihJu'ikiiti), colouring of the 
face [niaklia rdifa), cliange in the look of the e^^es 
[lavliaaa vikviti), tremor of the lower lips (adhara 
kaiiipatin), di--^ placing of hands and feet {kava 
char ana vydsakaj^ and other actions of the mern- 
bcis of the body.*' 

“The thirt\'-tlirec inconstant affections (vyahhl- 
did rUdidva) tire: intelligence (ae'h*), siiame (h/iyr/'i, 
haste (*h-u7<7), apprehension (sa nk<i), dec\t\\[titiii'ana ) , 
fick-lcncss (rl <f p'fhfjd)^ delight (harsha)^ self-abase- 
ment (dlvvfdn), indigence {d<flnja). recollection 
{smrlilK loss of presence of mind (i/o>7ia), indolence 
{dX'f'aja)," etc. 

“ The eight mild condiments (or tastes, 
rasa) are ; amorous emotion (srln gdra\ mirth 
(./i-fsyu), tenderness {kanuifi), heroism (rLvf), anger 
( praravd ra), surpri^e (o/7/*7< ehfk terror [lhaydnaka\ 
and di'-gust ddhlrffsa)d 
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*• As it has bcea said : * The pearl of plea>ures 
IS woman with her antelope’s eyes' 

the amorous emotion-comlimeiit- are 
of all the comlimenis the most {)lcasing to 

the world. The amorous emotion-condiment are, 
therefore, treated of in the first instance. Herein 
some mention the tender constant (sZ/e////) attach- 
ment-condiment {>itiLlia-r<'fs<'f ) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion [rati), and so on. Y^here women 
are the friends of womein and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is included in the amoruus 
passion. But the friendship of Kama and Lak-h- 
mana and others is included in the peculiar 
heroism [dliarnto vira). The love of children lor 
mother and father is inclueled in the fear 
etc. 

5. Kesava’s oi I\ec?i Eaja's 8ah<ht dTo'// B'lr- 
/xifi't, or Grammar of the Kanarcse langungc. ITis 
father's name was Hallikarpina. As this also 
tlie name of one of Sira’s Lingas, it is no Avonder 
that Lmguit books claim the renowned K c s i E a j a 
to have belonged to the Lingait sect. But would 
a Lingait poet under any eircnmstances adduce, 
for iii:!;tancc, the prayer “ Give mo abundance of 
joy, 0 highest Jinendra ! ” merely to give an 
example of a very common form of the vocative, 
liaviiig the choice between this one and ImndreJs 
of others ? And would he not, once at least, have 
shown his Lingait {or Saiva) colours ? Bcsi<les, 
his curt language is precisely that of Jaina 
authors. Ke.4a7a’s grammar is very valualde, and 
the only complete one of the Kanare.se language 
in Kanaresc (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritative. It deserAms to be studied by all tliat 
are interested in the Kanaresc language.'^ 

f). Devottama’.s Nduarthn. Ratadharaj i\r a 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings — 1G8 veracs in different Sanskrit metres. 
That the author is a Jaiiia appears, for instance, 
from verse 157, in Avhich ho slates that the Avr>rd 
Parnnidhaa has three meanings: (1) tlie c)f 

existence which Avaiits no support {nn<hl]id, 

(2) Jmesvara; (.‘1) a Siddha. 

A fcAv sectarian woik-: of the Jain.is are — 

7. Kagachandra's Jiu t JLo// ( >■ - . Q 

son of the Jina Huni"), tlie'-^e being tluj AVerds 
with Avhu’li each Aer^e coneludes It is a -om''- 
Avhat Hat exposition in \^r2 Kuiida (Aru'l) 

of Avhar aeeordiug to .lama A;t‘W> i-, \irtuiMi-. 

8. SdBiif S'li'ff. ( >1' till' and oftlu; next wiu’k 
I have .^eeii only a fnigmeiit. it fu’opoumU i ho 
view^ of tlie Jamas, at the 'Utiii' time I’tTut 
Ihalimaui'm. 

J VritiavikisiL Lh Viiiikt'hd. Iltj’e is 

the hegmnmtr of it in an ahrulgi il funn 

Vaijavami was a town h, Miitifnl thi* g. .Ijina 

^ Tbi^ v.urk v..i. i-abh-i.-'h i.j i.;'j t-je 


cltaifi/ns (sanctuaries). Its king was Jitaripin 
hi.s wife Vayuvega, and their son iManovega. At 
the same time A'ljayapura AA'as ruled by Prabha- 
Ainka, whose Avife avus Vimalamati; their son Avas 
Pavaiiavcga. Hanovega studied under the teacher 
Pu^hpadatta. His intimate friend Pa- 
vanavega had his doubts regarding the Jaina 
tenets. Manovega a^ks a Aluni \Aliat should be 
done to convince his friend, and is advised to 
take him to IkUalipura, AA’here, by means of dis- 
putation? with tlie Brahmans, his friend would 
become acquainted with the futility of Brahman- 
ism. 

The two frionds went to that tOAvn with its fine 
temples of Brahma \Jt f i‘if t'JjJnf, and 

various Brahmauical devotee.^ (also lh irfilc'kll 
encamped in its garden, the next morning put on 
the di>gui.<e of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 
the town by its eastern gate, Avent into a temple 
of Brahma [iihjalhova'), put down their bundles 
of grass and wood, boat the big (temple) drum 
( 5 /ier/g and sat down on the throne (sJ Uhdsaifi), 
As soon as the learned of the town heard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to tlie temple, 
thought the two strangers were great men [Id, 'ana 
'pnriislui], made their obeisance, and a^ked : “ What 
is your country.^ A\hat bdstra do you know? 
Yith what ruh/u: are yuii couver.sant ? Tell us 
quickly ! They said ; “ Wc have seen the whole 
world, and have come here to see the town. But 
with bdsfras and vkhjds we are not conA'ersant.” 
Then the Brahmans said : “ Except learned men 
come, beat the big drum, and gain the victory in 
disputation, they are not allowed to sit on the 
throne.” They answered : ‘‘ Be it so,” and came 
down from tlie throne. The Brahmans put tho 
question : IIoat is it that people of your glorious 
features appear in ^uch a miserable state ?” The 
strangers said : “ Why do you ask tlius ? Have 
tlierc noAor been any such of your oavu sect {nmia) 
as h:ive lived in the .same state?” d’he Brahmn"\-< 
rcspoiub'd . “ If thore ever have been any 
gifted with tho same siqircmc pow<>r (/‘/A/mvg) as 
Aou 111 our ^ecr, that have liv(>d in micIi low 
cireum-iauecx., tell u> I” 

Tlwreupon the -Iranger^ adduce<la klS, alioiit 
tho ton a ra'i of \ i-.hMi (whteli [ give, as it is 
al.^o (|iiot(d in ! lie aiioviMuraitioned .S’,L/y.f .SJjy/) ; 

L/'inia ra i‘>, I'ha, tia I'lf'ti rja> 

'ttah I i'dfrn t hit Jcrislntas t'lhl haad lhah icilht 

do. /Lv/d' arguing that ViJuaqas being suhjeet 
to death a ml bn I h, eoulil not ho (dernal (io 7 //f/) ; 
anJ. as having lieon horn animals, could he hut 
ignorant [ainnidHi ) ; and •'aid : ”Sui*h heingthe ca-'C, 
3’oui’ quo'tion rt'garding our low cireum.stanccs 
futih' lo this the Bi'AlnnaT!? ha<l no 

i \i.' oil I’ro" Jlc;o v,.l* »rH. h\ C. St 4/. 
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answer, declared the strangers to be the victors, 
and gave them a testimonial to that eSect [jay a 
fatra). 

Then the two returned to the garden. The 
next morning, in another disguise, they entered 
the town at another gate, went again into a 
temple of Brahma, and a similar occurrence 
took place. After eight such meetings, during 
each of which Manovega plainly shows the foolish- 
ness of Brahmanical hero and deity tales, the 
friends return to their homo. 

I have still to mention two valuable Jaina Com- 
mentaries : — 

10. A commentary in Kanarese on the Amara 
Kosa^ called Kdcliiniji. 

11. A commentary on Halayudha’s dictionary, 
the AhldJidnaratnamdld. 

Lingflita Literature, 

The Lihgaitas or Lingavantas (not meaning 
here the Aradhya Brahmans, who also wear the 
linga), have alwa^'s been very active in expressing 
their ideas in poetry. At first, as it appears, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Telugu, as their 
medium ; for instance, the poet Somesvara of Pal- 
kurlke wrote a Basavu Tiirdna in one or the other 
of the two languages ; I do not know whether it is 
still extant in the original, but we have a transla- 
tion of it in Kanarese. The following are Kanarese 
Liugaita works : — 

1. The Sataka of Somesvara of Palkurike, who 

lived in the time of the Ballala kings. It consists 
of 110 verses in the Mattcbha Yikriclita metre, 
and contains some moral and other reflections 
on various subjects. The 7th verse ma}^ serve as 
a specimen : 0 Hara, Hara ! O rich and beauti- 

ful Somesvara (bh'ra) ! Though one tree of the 
wood in which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for it ? Though one flower 
fades, will thei'C be no flower for the black bees ? 
Though always one self-conceited man lies against 
the poet, or one is parsimonious, will not con- 
stantly some liberal persons be born on earth 
The poem occasionally utters some really fine 
thoughts. 

2. Bluma's Ba^nva Bardna^^ 01 chapters in 

rfatpadi — a translation of the above-mentioned 
Somes vara's Bnrdna. B h i m a finished his 

work A.B. 13()i). It states that Siva sent Xandi, 
the bull of KaihUa, to the earth to become the son 
of Madalambike, the wife of Mandigc 
M a d i r a j a , of the town of Bagavadi in Karuata, 
and to make the linga worship independent of 
Brahmanism. Xandi being born of her, and 
being called Basava (Yrishablia), in course 


of time entered the court of B i j j a 1 a , the 
king of Kalyanapura, on the Tungabhadra, as 
prime minister, and by the power of his high 
position, by doing wonders and giving instruc- 
tion, did all he could to promote the growth of 
the Lingavanta sect. In the end he instigated 
some of his followers to murder B i j j a 1 a , who 
had no lasting faith in Lingavantisra. According 
to one account Basava died 810 a.d. (Kali 3911). 
One of the stories runs thus : “ Once when Ba- 
sava with pleasure was sitting in the assembly of 
the king (Bijjala), he called out : ‘ It will not be 
spilled. Do not fear ! Holla !’ and with excitement 
stretched out his hands, as if at that moment he 
were lifting up an earthen vessel. Then said 
Bijjala : * He who has smeared a little finger's 
ashes on his body becomes mad to the degree of a 
mountain I Such is a true saying,’ and gently 
laughing addressed Basava: ‘Alas, master Ba- 
sava, has Siva’s madness come upon thee too ? Has 
the feeling of devotedness risen to thy head? 
Why didst thou, as if raving, suddenly call out in 
the assembly of the odd people (asaiua, i. e. people 
who worship Siva with his three eyes, and who 
at the same time are curious characters them- 
selves) : “ Do not fear !” joyfully lift up thy arms, 
stretch them out and act as if thou seizedst some- 
thing ?’ Then said Basava : ‘ It is not meet to teU 
the mass of good properties which one has to each 
other ; but if I do not tell, the assembly will 
laugh. Hear, therefore, 0 king Bijjala ! To the east 
of yonder Tripurantaka (Siva) temple, about six 
miles from here, is a renowned Kapilesvara (linga). 
When a certain female devotee, from love, was 
giving it a bath of a thousand and one hundred 
Ichaadnyas of milk, this ran from street to street 
in a stream, and by the walking of elephants a 
muddy quagmire was produced. In one of the 
streets with such deep mud a female of the name 
of Kataka carried buttermilk for sale, when her 
feet slipped, and she with trembling looked in this 
direction, and called out ; 0 Basava, reach and 

take the falling pot !’’ Then, before it could fall, 
I raised the pot by stretching out ray hands in that 
direction.’ ” The king, who had his doubts, had 
the cowherd brought, who corroborated Basava' s 
staieracut.f 

Besides legends regarding Basava, the Parana 
contains many others regarding Siivas that lived 
before him, or at the same time with him. 

3. Yirfipaksha’s Channa Basava Piirdna,^ finish- 
ed A.D. 1535 ; 03 chapters in the Satpadi metre. It 
contain^ Llielegend of C h a n ii a B a s a v a, who was 
one of Basava's near relations and fellow-labourers 


* See a Ir.ius'lation hy the Rev. G. Wiirth, Jovr. Ro/)i. R#*. ds. Soc, vol. VIII. pp. 65-9/. 

+ Conf. Jdi'i’. Bi\ R. -Is. Soc. vol. VIII. p. 76. no 

5 Sec a traudatiou uf this also by Rev. G. Wurth, Jour. Rom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VIII. pp. 
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at Kalyanapura, and some sayings of his contem- 
poraries. Channa Basava’s own sayings in general 
are tales about certain feats of Siva, and statements 
about Laifiga doctrines and ceremonies. Chapter 
54 gives the Sotua Sarya anvaya, of the members 
of which it is said that they could not have got 
eternal bliss ; chapter 55 has short legcinls of 
Siva Saranas ; chapter 57 is a recapitulation 
of Basava’s wonders, etc. ; and chapters G2 and 
63 contain some so-called prophecy. 

4, SingL Baja’s Mali Basava Charifra (Fu~ 
rdna), i.e. legends regarding the great Basava 
(Bijjala’s prime minister) ; 43 chapters in Sat- 
padi — doings and sayings of Basava that bear 
the same typo as those of the preceding two 
Piirdnas, A story that was told by B a s a v a in 
Bijjala’s court is, in an abridged form, as follows 
A huntsman by profession one morning told his 
wife that he was going to bring her some sweet 
venison, and went away. On the road he heard 
the sound of conch-shells and drums proceeiling 
out of a Siva temple, and thought that to be a 
good omen. The whole day he roamed about in 
the jangle without seeing any game. In the 
evening he came to a tank, and ascended a tree 
that stood on its bank. It was then the four- 
teenth day from tlie full moon of the month 
Magha. He plucked off the leaves that were ob- 
structing his bight (then occurs a flaw in the 
manuscript). The loaves, together with some spray 
water, came in contact with an old linga tliat for 
thousands of years had been left alone. After a 
sleepless night, the next morning he saw that the 
liuga had been worshipped, was comforted, and 
took some roots and fruits home as a gift (pras-lla) 
from the Siva linga, which he, and his wife who 
had observed the watch of the Siva rdtra in a 
temple during the night, ate as food after a fast 
(pdrayp), and made np their mind always to do 
the same. However, the huntsman continued his 
sinful occupation of killing animals, till d»*ath 
showed its face, and the messengers of Yama 
came to take the old sinner to hell. Then Siva’s 
servants strongly interfered, so that Tania went 
to Siva to complain, Siva called liis servants, 
who related the story of tliat nigfit, and, by 
quoting a ver-o of Sanskrit Siva Dhanna showed 
the great virtue of presenting even a few l*>avcs 
and some water (to a linga). Thereupon, Siva 
sent Yama away, and blessed tlie huut-inan imd 
his wife, because they had jicrforraed a Siva 
rdtrd.^ 

The ago of Singi Eaja is doubtful; he liad, 
however, become a known jiersonago at the vear 
1535 A D., when it wars said of him by the author 
of the Chnnnrt Purdya that ho Iiad 

^ S t‘ e ala u L’u i a r a i'* r. ri a a in /c/ u r . 


performed many wonders and obtained Siva*8 
grace.” 

5. Totadarya’s Sab da Manjari, i.e. a vocabu- 
lary of Tadbhavas and old Kanarese words — 140 
verses in Satpadi, Tutaddrya lived in Keggere 
at the time when the Yarasimha dynasty of Yid- 
yanagara was declining. 

6. Kahhiya Kaipvli (the poet’s vade raecum) by 
Linga, the prime minister of the king of L'ggehalli 
and son of the Brahman ^ irdpaksha. His work 
is a vocabulary like the preceding~Ol> verses in 
the same metre. Another vocabulary, the Cha- 
tv.Vihyri is iijliiuitUi by Kavi Boinma Brahma], may 
be Jaina, as it is composed in Arya verses; 
Bomma, however, is a name not nnfrequent with 
the Lingaitas. It contains 100 verses. 

7. Chikka Yanjesa’s story of the poet Rdghava. 
It was composed after Yos, 2 and 4, as it refers to 
their authors. It is in Satpadi, and has 19 
chapters, with 1495 verses. 

Eaghava's father wasHahadevaBhatta 
of Pampapuva (ITampc, 1 idyanagaral ; liis gtirxt, was 
H a r i s v a r a. Being once a little cross in his be- 
haviour towards his guru, who had reproved him 
for not using his poetical faculties exclusively 
for the honour of Siva, this worthy knocked out 
several of his teeth by a blow with ono of his 
wooden shoes. Tlie pupil, however, was received 
back into favour, his teeth were restored to him, 
and he was instructed. The drift of one of the 
stories that formed part of his instructions may 
be given here. At the time of king B i j j a I a there 
was an excellent Lingavanta woman in Kalya^- 
pura, called Hamalayi {^Kaniah ). Siva wanted to 
visit her, assumed the form of a debauchee, and 
went to the street of that town inhabited by pros- 
titutes, in company with Yarada (the favourite 
Rishiof the Lingaitas), who had to carry his betel- 
pouch. Tile worthies of that street wondered at 
his beauty, and were entertained by liim. Even- 
ing came on. (Here fallows a very obscene de- 
sciiption of what takc-j plai’c in that direction.) 
IMeauTvhile Si\a went with ISarada to the bazar- 
.‘^treet called “ the great dmieing-srhuol,” and 
was again the oiiject ot a^lmi ration of bad men 
and waunon. ISar.iila pointed out t <7 him a num- 
ber ot houses oc(uipicd by femab; dt*votees, till 
tlic^ canic to the house of Ivamalavi. Slio received 
him as a beautiful libertine, and di<l still more; at 
this last act her life mtcnal into a linga. In the 
inoniiiig she was found dead, and a great lamenta- 
tion commenced ; tlio linga, however, in which her 
life was, became known, was brought and tied to 
her neck, when instantly her life returned to her. 

The poet E a g h a V a is introduced as calling 
hlm^^oit ‘ the inventor of tho Satpadi metres” 
/M. Br, iv. .4s. Sue. vol. VIII, p. 94. 
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(Kanarese metres with six lines), metres in which 
nearly all the Lingavanta and Brahmanic Kanarese 
poems appear, but, as far as I know, none of the 
Jainas. He is pictured as a very good disputant, 
and died inYelapura. His death took place 
before 1369 a.o., as at that year he had already 
become a renowned man of the past. There is a 
work of recent date, named Anubhava Sikhdmayiij 
containing Saiva stories, that professes to be a 
work of Raghava in a revised form, 

8. Prahhu LlTiga Lila — 25 chapters, with 1110 
verses, in Satpadi. The author’s name is not 
given in my copy ; but it is probably the work of 
the same name that was composed by Chamarasa 
Ayya at the time of Praudha Raja of Yidyanagara. 
It is the legend of the Tangama Alluma Prahlm, 
(the son of Nirahankara Muni), who at last ascend- 
ed the guru throne in Kalyanapura in Basava’s 
time. The first story relates how Allama went to 
the town Banavase, in the country Belavala, 
where the king Mamakara Prabhu ruled, and how 
he seduced the princess Maye, the king’s only 
child. 

9. ProAuJha Rctja Katlid, i,e, stories told to 
king Praudha of Yidyanagara, to convince him of 
the truth of Lingavantism. It was written by 
Adrisa, the son of Annappa, of the Kare hula of 
the merchant-chiefs (desdyi) of the parganah (para- 
gayie) of Kollapiira. The stories are mostly, if not 
throughout, somewhat more detailed accounts of 
the short legends of Saivas found in Bhima’s 
Basava Purdna and the Channa Basava Purdna. 

10. AhhanileSvara vacliaiia, a treatise setting 

forth the specific Lingaita tenets and ceremonies. 
It is also called Bat Stliala Acliarana. The sacred- 
ness of the number six with the Lingaitas is found- 
ed on the mantra oui- nayaali Bivdyaj which has 
six syllables. Thus they speak of Sad akshara, 
6ad dhatu, Sat karma. Sad indriya, Sad Bha- 
va, Sad liiiga. The headings to the nine chapters 
are as follovrs (the word stlialt meaning topic) : — 
Sri gura hilrtnufa stJntlay Liagn dhdrana stliala^ 
Vihliuti sfhnlj, llndrdlcsha sthda, Bhahti stJialaf 
Turya uiralaiuha Prasddl sthala, Prdna 

liTuji sthala, Sarana sth<da. 

11. The Braliviotfnra Kdnda of the Shanda 
Parana or Sica hatha anirita sdra, translated after 
the time of the poet Raghava — 31 chapters, with 
1841 verses, in Satpadi. 

12. Sadakshari Deva's Pdjnsehhara Yildsaj 

i. e. a legend regarding some episodes in the life of 
the Chola king R a j a s e k h a r a— 14 chaptcr.s : 
finished a.d. 1657. S a d a k - s h a r i , a disciple 


of Chika (chekka) Yira desika, stands as a poet, 
according to ray impression, higher than aU the 
other Kanarese poets known to me. His diction, 
however, is somewhat too flowery and verbose, and 
he frequently uses very obscene language. He 
introduces no verse in Satpadi, and in this, as well 
as in grammar and vocables, imitates the ancient 
poets. His language is difiScult, but a model of 
exactness. 

Saiva Literature, 

By Saivas (whether all of them were Aradhya 
Brahmans or not is doubtful) were composed the 
following works : — 

1. Bhahti Basdyana, by Sahajananda; 107 
verses in Satpadi. It has some good thoughts. 

2. Anuhliavdmrita, by Sri Rauga, son of Maha- 
liuga of the Sahavasi family, and a pupil of Sahaja- 
nanda guru. A very popular treatise on Yedaut- 
ism; 856 verses in Satpadi, 

3. Chidahhanda anubhava sdra; 537 Satpadi 
verses on the Yedanta by Chidananda. 

4. Buy ana Sindhu; a Yedantist treatise in 
Satpadi, 46 chapters, by Chidanaudavadhilta, 
whose guru was Chidananda. 

5. Viveha Chintdmani ; ten Prakaranas, by 
Kijaguna Sivayogi, on matters regarding the Higa- 
mas and Agamas. Its first paragraph, for instance, 
concerns Isvara’s attributes ; then follow the four 
divisions of the Veda, then the four divisions of 
vadas (vidhi vdda, artha vdda, mantra vdda, 7 idma- 
dheya), then the Veddngas, the JJpavedas, &c. It 
is often too short to be of much use. 

6. Sarvadnya’s Padas. Yerses that sometimes 
express neatly the wisdom of the streets. The 
metre is Tripadi, a kind of Kanarese verse with 
three lines, that is not often used. He tells his 
own story in the concluding chapter. Entire 
copies of his work appear to be rare.* 

7. Manga Raja’s NighantuA 

8. Isvara Kavi’s KavijUivdbandhana.X 

Ya isJi na va L i te rn i u re, 

YTorks that fall under this heading are of com- 
paratively little interest, as they, with the excep- 
tion of the Dasa Padas, are mere translations of, 
or free extracts from, Pauranika works. 

1. Jaimini's Bhdraf<(, translated by Lakshmisa 
of Devanfli* (Maisur), son of ^Vimama, of the 
Bharadvaja family. It professes to be a translation 
of the Asvaiaedha parva of a work by Jaimini 
Muni, the muni having given this description of 
Dharma Raja's horse-sacrifice to king Janame- 
jaya. It is in Satpadi, and is written in a simple 
but classical style; 3t chapters containing 1907 


* A few ver.''es <^f his arc translated in the Ind, Ant. vol. ILJ187o) pp. 23 seqq, 

+ An account of thi^ work is p4von iu the Ind. A)it. vol. I. (IS/ 2) pp. 3i5 sejq- 

X See the Man>ralore edition of the Sabdamanidarpana, p. xxiv. se-pi, A Rdtn^kara, which I have never 

seen, is said to treat of melodies [rdya]. 
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verses. Some say (for instance the Hunshi 
Tirumale Syamanna of the AVesleyan [Missionaries 
in Haistlr) that it is not more than about 150 
years old.^ 

2. Mnluthlidraia, ten of the Farras in Satpadi. 
The translator, who calls himself Kuniara Tyasa, 
dictated his verses in the town of Gadagu (not 
far from Dharvad). In his time, he states, there 
already exi:=ted a number of translations of the 
JRd iihhjai-ia . This translation, as well as that to 
be mentioned next, cannot be called classical. 

d. Hduidyn iicf, translated in Satpadi by a 
Brahman under the assumed name of Kumara 
Valmiki, as it seems, an inhabitant of the place 
Torave (in the di.^trict of Solapur). This work is 
later than Kumara Tyasa's, as he refers to liim. 
(Can they be identical r) He honourably mentions 
the Vedantist S a n k a r a c h a r y a . 

4. F\iq BIl hf<xc -f.ht Paninu ; 11,208 verses in 
Satpadi. Towards the end the author says ; 

The good poet Chatu Tiththala Katha has made 
the Kanare.-G translation.*' 

5. JogttrDidflta Vijinjtj ; 18 chapters, by Eudra. 
He says he has taken his stories from the 
Purdtjif, and his object is to glorify Krishna. The 
work contains well-known Krishra legends, in this 
ca.se in various Sanskrit metres, thus bearing the 
appearance of some antiquity. Also the predeces- 
sors he mentions -—B ana, H a r s h a , M a ir h a , 
S a n k h a V a r m a , S a n t i v a r m a , Guna- 
V a r m a , [M a n a .s i j a , K a r n a m a , Tampa, 
C h a n d r a b h a 1 1 a , P o n n a m a y y a , G a j a h - 
k u .s a — are of a peculiar character. 

0. Ki'L^hiyi taken from tlie Jiltd,^ 


the Vedanta, or the Kapila, Patanjala, and Sandilya 
methods, or the way of the Agaiao.s and Paninas, 
and will only write by the grace of his guru. 
Afterwards, however, he professes to give a short 
abstract of the Agamas and Purdnas. 

8. The Bdsa Padas ; songs by Krishna’s ser- 
vants, in honour of their master. They are in 
various Eagale metres, composed to be sung, and 
each accompanied by a refrain. They fre(|uently 
refer to E a m a n u j a and MadhavaofU dupu 
as the great gurus. There exist many hundreds 
of these popular songs by Kanaka D a s a , 
P u r a n d a r a D a s a , and others .J Krishna is 
always introduced as being represented by an idol, 
this being either at Udupu, or Tirupati, or 
Pandaripura, or Velapura or Sriranga, or Kaginele 
(in the Kuda taluk of Dharvad). The Krishna 
Dasas in South India may stand in connexion 
with C bait any a (a. d. 1486 — 1534) § and his 
followers. 

I give a Purandara Dasa hymn that has the 
honour of being the first piece in a school-book 
in a prose translation : — 

“ In the whole world those are fools 

IVho leave the one god (Krishiia) and adore 
bad gods.” 

Hgnm. 

“ He who leaves his wife alone (not thinking 
that she might yield to temptation) is a fool ; 

Ho who lends money to relations is a fool ; 

He who entrust.s a person with his money-bag 
is a fool ; 

Ho who is an impudent fellow is a great fool, O 


garnfn P/irdha. The author invokes Hadhava 
Muni or Anandatirtha (of U dupa or L diq)i. on 
the western coa^t, who died a d. 127f>). Ih'Lrard- 
Ing his family, Ac., ho says, “ In the grama of 
Kadagatdr, in the country Ponugonda (?), is a 
Bnlliman of the .Jamadaguya g'^rir, a servant of 
Madhava Muni, a Kaiiare-c of the noi'tliern di-trict. 
His poll is ^Tukarua Timma Ara^arya Gi'hnu [, 
A'enka^an’yn, am tfe fii’st born son ; my 7nr)tli( r is 
iScsb un))c, mv lu’iitlaT is Xarayamlrya I Ikmc f ho 
appellation II a ridasa. The lord of my woik is 
VcHkata Sauri*’ (/. Krishna of Tini]Kiri). The 
work ff)usi-ts of 51 (h;q)t<'rs, with 251.5 ver^C'-. m 
viiatpadi. It lasirs aPo the name of K<hi‘il:a 

hit Jdl' ihJi gf'dr, ,j,i 

7 Jf'ntlllnflJ/ II 1 ijn}},t ]>y Cludannndn, :;ol 
k^atpadi \eisO^ lu 5 eii;q>t(‘rs In the jiroiogno 
lie confes-e^ ho doe^ not know the my,-tf id*- of 


Y 1 •TSf' '2 nr T 'll ‘ V, ill i- 

!■» in ‘ji ‘M ( /. oi t\ ji 
!" .-t t 111 ,l '.Ipithir 1. til* 

rlic Tu-t) M;t\ 

the -p. 
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' “ \\ Ill'll a -.I}.} 1(111*1 

■ ‘pit th.ni it ihUniMl . will'll 
V r t'" lii'D* (.(<* ur- a diw ui 

td- ta M.c, wh-j 
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master ! 

Ho who ^olls his own daughter to sustain him- 
self i.s a fool ; 

Ho who lives in the house where his wife has 
been born is a fool ; 

Ho who uses bad language when poverty comes 
on i> a fool ; 

He who has no fixed mind i.s a great fool, O 
master ! 

He whr) in hi.s old age takes a wifi* is a fool ; 

Ho who plays with a serpent i.-^ a fool ; 

He who does not sup[)ort the twenty-one fami- 
lies is a I'ool ; 

He who does not say ‘ 0 father Vithala !’ Be, 
Krishna) is a fool ; 

He who nulks the mother the calf of whicli ha.s 
died i-i a fool, O mnster ! 

Hi' who lends money without a pledge i.s a fool ; 

on Ill's hr* a-t that is pko a saiiphire (hnri 7i/'/ p crivo mo 

lOfthoH'in have hoen printed at Manpalore, and 
r«‘]ii at Fianeah ife 

§ Sell Ldaitanvr and the Vakhnava Poets of Benval 

Ifi'L Aid, \(ji. 11. pp. i ieqq. 
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He who is brooding over eighty subjects is a fool ; 

He who uses bad language against his own 
mother is a great fool ; 

He who betrays the house in which he has eaten 
is a fool ; 

He who utters calumnies is a fool ; 

He who sees the glorious Purandara 
Vit hala with the white-lotus eyes and does not 
worship him is a great fool, O master !” 

According to many other hymns the Purandara 
Vit hala is identical, for instance, with the Krishna 
idols at Pandaripura and Tirupati, in 
the lastmentioned place being the Yenkatagiri or 
Pilragiri or Seshadri on which he dwells. 

9, Krishna Charifra or Vara rnoliana tarah- 
gini ; 42 chapters, with 2/05 verses [the metre of 
our manuscript being very irregular, I cannot tell 
in what metre it is composed), by Kanaka Dasa. 
The second chapter begins : “ He who has uttered 
the work is the best servant (dasa) Kanaka ; she 
to whom he has uttered it is his wife, the very wise 
woman ; the lord of the work is the Adi Kesava of 
Kaginele ; when a person hears it, virtue is obtain- 
ed.*’ And towards the end of the work Kanaka 
Dasa says : “ Kaginele ’s Narasimha, who is the 

Adi Kesava, will cause the wishes of good people 
to be fulfilled.” Kanaka Dasa, “ by the favour of 
Kaginele*s Adi Kesava V composed also a Bhakti 
Sdra, 108 verses in Satpadi. 

Of Stories in prose I mention the translations of 
the Sanskrit PaTichat antra, Vetdia Pancliaviihsati, 


and Hanisa Vinisati, The translation of Suka 
Saptati is in Satpadi verses. Of stories in prose 
I may adduce still the following, as they are 
connected with a semi-historical person, viz. the 
tales about Kama Krishna of Tennala. The work 
begins with saying that in Tennala, to the north 
of Madras, there was the Brahman boy Rama 
Krishna. Once when a Sanyasi saw him, he liked 
him so nKich that he taught him a mantra, telling 
him to repeat it thirteen million times in a Kali 
temple, when the goddess with her thousand 
faces would appear to him and bestow a proper 
boon on him, if he did not lose his courage. 
The boy did as he had been told, and Kali appeared 
to him as a female with a thousand faces and two 
hands. He was anything but afraid, and began to 
laugh. Kali asked : “ Why dost thou laugh at 
me ?” Then said the boy : “ O mother, man has 
one nose and two hands ; but whenever he catches 
a cold, he gets overmuch to do with blowing his 
nose. Thou hast a thousand faces and a thou- 
sand noses ; well, when it sometimes happens 
that thou catchest a cold, how dost thou blow thy 
noses ?” Then Kali cursed him to become a 
prince’s jester. In course of time he went to 
Anegondi, the capital of the Karnataka coun- 
tr}% where Krishna Raya, with his minister Appaji, 
ruled, at the court of whom he played the nineteen 
tricks related in the work. 

I trust others will undertake to make our know- 
ledge of Kanarese literature more complete. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the Indian Antuiuary. 

Sir , — Since the publication, in your December 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Puna and Solapur, I have received from a 
Catholic friend a letter objecting to some state- 
ments made in it respecting the native Christians, 
of which I hope you will publish the enclosed copy. 
The passages omitted and indicated by asterisks 
were purely personal, or referred to names of 
persons and places which I think it unnecessary 
to publish, although entrusted with a discretion to 
do so. 

Even without the proofs advanced by my corre- 
spondent, I would have no hesitation in accept- 
ing his authority as superior to my own. and to the 
sources whence my original information was 
desired, although these were not prinidfacie un- 
trustworthy. It only remains for me to add that 
I used the word ‘ Ultramontane’ simply as the 
name of a party, for which I don't know any other 
in general use, and without attaching to it any 
objectionable sense, and that the paper in question 


was written several months ago. Had I written 
now, after Mr. Gladstone's essay and pamphlet 
have excited men’s minds upon the subject, I 
should certainly have omitted the whole passage, 
having no desire to make the Antiquary a field of 
religious discussion, whatever my private opinions 
may be. 

W. F. Sinclair. 

My dear Mr . Sinclair, *******1 
however take exception to the correctness of your 
remarks on the Catholics of AVestern India under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Goa. 

You say (1) that they are very much at one with 
the (so-called) Old Catholics of Germany, and (2) 
that tlicy are at bitter feud with the ‘Ultra- 
montane party,’ as represented by the Bishop of 
Bombay and the Jesuits. I have had nineteen 
years’ intimate personal experience of the con- 
dition of Catholics of both jurisdictions, and say 
confidently that you mistake in both these asser- 
tion. 

In March last there was an open-air meeting in 
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tlie quadrangle ot' St. Xavier's College at Eoiuoayj | 
attended by not Ic-- than TXm.i persons; at least , 
tTvo-thirds of them vrero of the Croane^e obLMheiicte j 
Tlu^^ meeting -was presided over by the \ loar j 
Apostolic (who i.s commonly known, as yon j 
-tvic him, the Bishop of Eornbayh the Ahear 
Geiicral of the Portnguese jurisdiction sat on 
hG right hand, and numbers of each juris- 
diction were seated alternately on the d.iis. 
Each motion was proposed and seconded l>y i 
persons of each jurisdiction. Tlie utmo-t g')od- | 
feeling pievailed, and the two telegrams ivLich ] 
resulted from the meeting — one to the pDjm | 
congratulating him on his &.‘jrd birthday, and the ! 
second to the German Bi-hops, ofl'ering them our I 
sympathy under persecution — were sent signed ^ 
by the Vicar Apostolic and by the Vicar Gon.Tah, 
in the name of tlo' of h,,f]/ ^lon-' *’ 

The clergy of the two juri.-dictions Cfjii^uLntly 
ufhciateiiieach other's churches at Bombay, i\hilnm, 
and Bandera, and duubtlc-.^ chewherc. It true i 
that there was at one time a di-])ute Ijetwecn the 
two jurisdiction', which ran to the scandalous length 
of disputes in civil and criminal courts, but what 
i hai'C said above ir:., I hope, evidence to prove 
that tlie quarrel was of short endurance, and rliat 
now' there is not only no loud, but Catliulic [ 
liarniouy between the se])arate jurisdictions. As | 
to the alleged Akkatliolikcu symipatliies of tlie I 
Goancso Gatholics, I point to tlie telegram of our 
March mooting to the Catholic Bishojis of Ger- 
many in refutation of it. 

I have lived ^ for four years under tiio j 

(ioano-e jurisdiction, and have nut been ai)Ie to 
discover any ddlorence in doctrine or in syug/aGi v 

^ ^ :?>:!«:****** *^ J | 

common with the English pre^s, nso the v^ rv ! 
puzzling w'ord Uitrarnoutane in couuoctiou with f 
the Je-uits. Thewonl was tir-fc c* u'lU'il in r< i* j 

to the temporal power of the Pope, Imi it I 
diUicult to >ay what it now means. I ha^'c cnuir. ' 
to niider^t'ind it to ineaii ‘'a con-i-tent, iii’iu. uikI ■ 
entliii-ia-tic Cathoiio if you u>e ifc in tlii- -< | 

J take leave to a[)ply it to tiie clergy ot bo;h i 
pirisdictions here. i 

i 

Tin*: GOB YITBOBA OP iAXOARPCh. ! 

The derdemenfc and injury of tliis idol, wfu'ch ! 
have br-cn already referred to,'^ form a I’^gidar 
case tf Jf'O*// Iff, 'I iSiva versus A"i=liiiu-^ 

Yithoba lielng held to be an incarnariou of tlio 
latter) Three devotees of Siva fruin one of the ^ 
groat Sonrli of Tmlia shrines found access to the 
tompU) of Vithuba, and from jealousy^ it js 
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posed, of his popularity, and from covetousness 
of his emohnnemts, set to belabour him with 
stone* su -pended from their nocks. They inflicted 
serious in juries on the face, belly, and feet of the 
image beiore they could be disarmed. They w'cre 
nearly beaten to death by Vithoba's votaries, but 
saved ultimately by the police. On being brought 
before the magistrate (a native judiciously select- 
ed), no person appeared to prosecute them for 
the supposed saenh^ge of which they were guilty ; 
and they were duly set at liberty, and have dis- 
appeared freui the scene. The calamity was then, 
witii tclegrajliic speed, bruited throughout the 
w'holo of the Maratha Country and otbcT provinces 
of India. The inquiry universally arose among 
the natives, IVhac can be done to mitigate the 
catastrophe? The doors of the temple were shut, 
and tvorkmeii Were understood to be busy, 
either in ofre-ctiiig repairs, or iu constructing a 
new image likely to be floated on a tank by the 
help ofa hoLird beneath it. and given forth as the 
return of the *olf-fornicd” image so long wor- 
shipped. Vvhilc repLtirs have been effected in the 
way expected, tlie image worshipped in the shrine 
frequented by the lowest castes has interchanged 
places w ith the article that was mended, and which 
was wont to bo woi> hipped by the thousands and 
tens ot thousands of Alarutlia pilgrims. — Vr. J. 
WlUou. 


ABAPJS. 

A g a r 1 ’ a numerous (M-te in Thana district, and 
found on or near the sca-coa'-t. Thorc arc two 
di\ i-aun : h .1 u u g a r i ; ‘J. 31 i t h a ga r i , — the 
former woikiiig in to. (iunut [flantatieni-, draw'ing 
th*j te)([(l\', i-. ...ikI t{> be addicted to drinking, yet 
toiMuka- 3[ai.i;b,A or Kunabi< : the latter, or 
3iitIiS'.r.]i i-, work iu the salt-pans on the low, flat 
shore T'hf'tr uork i- \ery arduous and iiece-.sitates 
long r \po-uro to the sunk r.'nes eluir’acter sinular; 
al-o saal to ];e a braneli of the 3Iaratlias, hut 
they la itla i eat iior intermarry witli Agaris, 
and It .-eem- [H’ob^ible that tlic w hole of tlie p( oj)le 
teamed Aguris are of tlie .same origin as tlie 
Iv rj 1 I - , whom tijr-y are ^aid to re-emblc in every 
part oriheirelianu tiae In Gujarat the salt-prejiarere 
are K o 1 i , and in Kanara a fau're-peuiding people 
have ije( n noticed, tlie K h a r w i sf — wrongly, it 
would .-eeni, teianefl Sihlra--, in the Leper return 
ol that <li-trief, — intimating that there also an 
idoa prevail' that the ca*te belongs to the S'ldru 
divi-ion Kharwis are aho compared to Bhills 
Thoy a;’(‘ ])r(I>u[j]y of aboriginal origin. -Trans. 
M"L A 7Vo/. Snr. Xo. XL”x. 8. 

t h 'i vel. 11. p, lot, and ('ouf. vol, III.p. 77. 


♦ 7-i. Anif. ml. IL p. 272 
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SKETCH OF SABHIAN GKAMMAR. 

BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mertx. B.Br.R.A.S, 


Daring tlie latter part of the first half of this | 
centnrj, when certain inscriptions were first 
brought to Europe from the southern part of 
Arabia, hazy notions were entertained about 
them. It was not even certain whether they 
ought to be read from right to left, as all the 
Semitic languages, or in the contrary direction, 
and conjectures were hazarded about their 
Aby-ssinian, Ethiopic, or even Phoenician origin. 
Fr ei^nel, the French Consul for Jeddah, made a 
collection, which was published, and gradually 
scholars, like Osiander and others, ventured to 
read and to interpret them. The number of these 
inscriptions, small and large — the shortest con- 
sisting only of a few words, and the longest 
of many lines, engraved on stone, but some also 
on metal plates — amounts now to more than 
eight hundred; but as the language ceased 
to be spoken, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and no other written mo- 
numents of it exist, considerable difficulty is 
experienced in eliciting the true sense of these 
records, though at present the mode of decipher- 
ing them lias become so well fixed that their 
reading presents not much difficulty, except in 
cases where the letters are indistinct either 
in the originals or the copies. There is also 
a blacksmith in Mareb wbo, allured by the 
profit arising from the sale of copper tablets, 
manufactures spurious ones from old inscrip- 
tiou'^, and has been exposed in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society as a forger; some 
lubricated texts also were published there by 
PraUorius in 1872 (pp. 420-433). 

I'lio cognate languages, but especially the 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, afford the most 
valuable aid to tlie scholars who have signalized 
tiiemselves in this field of Oriental research ; as 
yet they do not all quite agree in their transla- 
tions, but tliey may nevertheless be depended 
upon as safe guides in researches of this kind. 
The number of such men at present is small; 
the chief scholars are Pra)torius, Lenormant, 
Socin, Levy, and Halevy, — the latter of whom 
was bold enough to go personally to Southern 
Arabia and copy nearly seven hundred of these 


insci'iptions, which are by the Arabs called 
Hemyaritic. 

According to Muhammadan tradition the 
town of Hemyar was not originally the seat of 
empire ; it was Saba, the present Mareb, 
which was annihilated by the breaking of a 
dum"^ not only husbanding the waters flowing 
from the mountains for the irrigation of the 
land, but also enliancing the pOAver of the 
monarch, who thus kept in his hands the key of 
fertilization, and was enabled to grant or to 
withhold it as he listed. The memory of this 
catastrophe, considered as a chastisement from 
God, in Avhich many inhabitants perished, and 
in consequence whereof the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to the toAvn of H e m y a r , 
survived till the Qordu was written, and is 
alluded to in sura xxxiv. 14 and 15, as the 
inundation of A 1 a’re m , i.e. of the dams that 

confined the Avater : — 

/z^/ SJ/ U /or _ / / / / O// 

iiuf ^ ^ ijc 

/O-'w/ o O o /Of 

*3 3 j ^ 

/otj s ^ / s// 5 /^/ s /o/ r / ^ ^ {J 

fd jy^ ^)y a] 

/o /o / o o/ / o/oz / 
ULmj G 

“ 14. The people of Saba had indeed in their 
dwelling-places a sign: — Two gardens, on the 
right and on the left 1 [It v:as said to tJiein~\ 

‘ Eat ye of the bounty of your Lord and be 
thankful unto him! [Toztrs L'] a goodly country 
and a gracious Lord. 15. But they turned 
aside [from this injunt'tiun[\ : and we sent upon 
them the inundation of Ala*rem.” 

The names Hemyar and Saba are also of 
frequent occurrence in the inscriptions them- 
selves, but it appears that the expression Hem- 
yaritic instead of Sabiean language, Avhich ha.s 
hitherto been cuirent, Avill in course of time have 
to give Avay to the latter, as being perhaps more 
expressiA'C and comprehensive. 

TJlc Languages of Southern Arabia. 

There is great probability that the language 

He and M. de Sacy a^ee in fixing this flood of 


* See M. do Pereeviil, Hiiit. de$ Arahes, Tome HI- 

Ireni m the bocoud century a.k, — E o. 
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wliose written monnments, in spite of tlie icono- 
clastic fervour of tlie first Moslems, have been 
presorveci to our times, must liave been the 
principal idiom of Southern Arabia, though there 
is no doubt also that various other dialects, and 
even languages, -were current ; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be use- 
less to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
in IMuhammadan authors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered sinful 
unless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 
are indebted also for the meagreness of the 
vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritic and 
A^amani words given by Suynti* as follows: 

^jlj ^jUj 

b J 


ance]. In fiiiro L. 35 rendered by Sale 

“ Pass therefore,*’ is, in the language of Axemen 
— ‘they fled.’ Lastly houhis in the 
Hemyaritic language called 

The following expressions, occurring in the 
same work, p. Tf r, stated to be Hemyaritic, 
with their Arabic equivalents, I insert without 
comment : — 

UL j ij AA Ua*j ( jIp tdcp’ Aih 

I b S-* bo j«U:( 

^ iij U: j J.P o 1=^ wj be USjs 


Jli * Jli y j 

JIa I Aiib 

I I AiL j # V lJ bi jjj 

^U] 

aUL Jls a ] ^3 

ailj aj [ 

a'^u 

L^y^A*} I Uxi I j[xij 

It will be obseiwed that some Qoranic words 

are here translated ditfercntly ; thus in bura 

T.in. 61 J is usually rendered by 

And you ai'e careless or triflcrs,'’ or, as Sale 
has it, spending your time in idle divcr^,ions 
but Suyuti renders the word 1-^ by ^ biUl 

Again, in Lxxv. 15 Sj-JiU* the 

/ 

meaning is “and though he offer his excuses” 
(or set forth his plea); but Suyuti puts fur 

its equivalent ; and in the same c}iar>tcr, 

/// / ::/ 

V. 11, ^ wc have in Suyuti for j 1 

“no place,” the word J/. He further says 
that LP^‘‘^yJ is in the A'amani langniage 
[woman]. In sura xxKViii. Do jo 
invoke he sayb bj [the acc. of Jj [Lord]. 
The word [bird, Ac.] means, according to 
him, in the Hemyaritic language, [ignor- 


^ 

^ U jiJt/0 

Hemyaritic is believed to Iiave ceased to be 
a spoken language long before the Ilijrah era; 
but perhaps it may liave been used later also, 
ill the same ■manner as Latin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, an^l 
coins among ourselves, long after the language 
itself lias become a dear I one. 

The TTemyai’itic or rather Sabacan language, 
as at present known from, the inscriptions, aL 
though essentially one, may be divided into four 
varieties or dialects, the first of Avliich is the 
general Sabiean. coiiipriNing by far the greatest 
num])(>r of all the inscriptions hitherto known ; 
tlie second was current in Ala’in, and is the 
Aliiueau dialect belonging to the people called 
Al i n a e i by the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers ; the third is nearly the same as the last, 
and was spfikeii in tlie interior of Hadra- 
maut ; whilst the fourth, to judge from ter- 
niinatioTis of words such as “iii.s sanctuary” 
and Cw'rrrDpt) “their rank and order,” appears to 
have been affected ])y P(‘r.sian influences, as it 
is well known that lAwhian colonics existed 
there. 

I he inscriptions hitherto discovered may, 
accurding to their contents, be divided into six 
c!as^es : — 


• ^ Calc. ISor.pp. mseui. 
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I. Votive inscriptions, nsnallj engraved on ^ 
bronze tablets or stone slabs, occurring in the 
interior or in the immediate vicinity of temples. 

A multitude of national and local deities are j 
mentioned in them, and these prove the i 
Sabaean pantheon to have been prodigiously 
rich- ' 

XL Votive tablets, called by Halevy Fros- 
cynhnes, belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of devotion in the sanctuary and there ■ 
inscribed their names and descent. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the 
purpose, and the formulae vary but slightly. 
The chief interest of these inscriptions centres 
in the large number of territories, towns, and 
tribes mentioned in them, affording materials 
for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

III. Architectural inscriptions, traced on the : 
walls of temples and other public edifices, in 
order to commemorate the name of the building, 
or of the persons who had contributed to it. f 
In this latter case, care is taken to indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by 
each man, and if a stranger was among them , 
his country and tribe are mentioned. Inscrip- I 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Halevy* s collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victory gained over a foe, or to com- 
memorate an event wherein the author plays 
a part. Under this head fall the texts of 
March and of S i r av a li , the inscription on 
Hi 811 G'ura’b, and especially the inscription 
on the monolith of S ir w a h, the copy of Avhich 
was stolen from Halevy by the Arabs. 

V. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the 
entrance of temples or other public localities, in 
order to warn the people against the commission 
of damages under pain of fines. These texts 
are very interesting, because they show great 
perfection in the civil organization, as well 
as the existence of a penal code among the 
Sabseans. 

VI. Funerary inscriptions, not many of 
Avhich have as yet been discovered, but wdiicli ' 
]>rove that the Sabjrans w^ere in the liabit of j 
<*aiTying away their dead from inhabited places , 
into isolated valleys, and up mountains, Avhere , 


The Saheean Alphabet. 

In the following sketch of Sabsean grammar 
I shall give only what has been fixed by valuable 
authorities, not the least of Avhom is Halevy, 
whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
mark by signs of interrogation Avords not yet 
fully authorized, and shall designate the inscrip- 
tions of Fresnel, Osiander, and HaltVT- respec- 
tively by Fr. Os. Hal. or H. Although the 
alphabet is at present well fixed, I append 
A larraonic Sah(eaiij Hebrew, and Arabic 
AljJtahef, and shall adduce some peculiarities 
of certain letters ; mention a few, the occur- 
rence of AA'hich is rare, and whose A'alue was 
not at first very Avell fixed ; enumerate tho.se 
letters Avhich are apt to give rise to confusion ; 
and, lastly, I shall mention such letters as may, 
by their too great proximity to each other in 
certain inscriptions, sometimes he mistaken for 
one letter. 

The rr generally remains after the preforma- 
tiA^e letters of the Imperfect, thus : — srerr. 
There are, however, a few' exceptions : {H. 152, 

Id*), [Os. VIII. Ilf). In the Mingean dialect 
the n is sometimes considered as a vowel : thus 
A\'e very often find pa (cema H. 188, 5), 

{II. 199, 1), nnair {H. Ill, 5) for p, >ra"w, mir. 
This takes place CA'en in the divine name 'minn 
(//. 222, 1 ; 229, 2), A^'hich is certainly derived 
from the radical ~ rr^i) . The other 

gutturals, rr, rr, r, and r, present no peculiarity. 

The letters i and % like the first radical of verbs, 
arc often elided by the servile letters : — phs n;:' 
for pnv, rrpr ; Avheu the t forms the third radical 
it genemlly remains unchanged, thus : — (n) nir, 
li'A, ; but also occur (Os. xii. 9 ; 1, 9). 

The servile n usually becomes d in the lilinsean 
and in the Hadramaut dialect ; thus irr, rr, tlie 
suffix of the third person, appears in these dialects 
in the form c, for instance iL?:a or mi, ccnc 2 « 
instead of in:a (ma), In the 

same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
is in ordinary Saboean Vycn, becomes in these 
dialects : thus the Sabsean him in the 
Mina?an and Hadramaut dialect will be ':prr, ninr- 
Tin's is another approach to the Assyrian, and 
in general to the languages of East Africa. This 
form answers to the Aramaean VrEtJ and to the 
Etliiopic iraow. 


ley erected small houses for them. 


The change of the servile n into d is much 


♦ Halevy’s iasoriptions here referred to will be fotmd in the Journal Asiatique (1872 Fev.— Mars), 
t Osiander’a are in No. 7, Oct. 1873, Ac. 
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more strictly observed in tbe l^dramant than 
in tbe Minsean dialect, where sometimes the usual 
form occurs. The first of these dialects, how- 
ever, displays another peculiarity, namely, if 
an D is to be added to a word terminating vrith 
r. it is not affixed, but the n is changed to n, thus 
rsbv, nn (X. H. 1), for cnDbr, cnnw, cn::. 

But this n, instead of representing an absorp- 
tion of D, may perhaps only represent an 
aspirated pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

Bermutation between n and n occurs seldom, 
us in 'irrc'trr {Ft\ Lv. 4), ^!7T^^ H. 1), and 
(H. G. 1, 8) for 'irrsirr, nrr^?, prinx, but this may 
perhaps be an error of the copy. 

A much more important permutation is that 
according to which the sound r ([/’) is rendered 
by a simple :i (^) like lu {Os. xvii. 8-9) instead 
of rr xviii. 10). In the same w^ay the 

root (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab and the root hidden in the form pr.r 
(HaL 6o9, B) does not differ from that occurring 
in mn?' {Os. iv. 10-11. This permutation proves 
that the Sabmans always pronounced 3 ^ hard, 
as some tribes still do, and not like j, as is most 
usual with modern Arabs. 

In the repetition of two consonants the full 
imcontracted form is preferred in Sabuan. This 
peculiarity appears to be confined to the liquids 
S n, 3 , * 3 ; for instance : — {Os.yi. 7), prsrn' (D. 
M.G.xix. 1), (Os. xv. 2), v-ro (E. 191, 1), 
instead of prns pv, stid . The proper noun 
7 «Tn must certainly be pronounced Watlddtlel 

(.ipj) ‘‘friend,'’ as the form of the participle 
(n)TDo {H. 187, 2) proves. 

The roots of the Sabrean language are mostly 
triiiteral, and present all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages : — 


T, Perfect roots : — ud, rre, vie*, J'lrr, mi; 


Tl. 

^ r. '“'Z :rrp, 


'iVi, TT, : 

: -^rr, 

rrr. nr ; 

in. 

r'r> ^ 'v, and r 

r : TD, Til, p ; 

C't.', 

i-c, 2‘r, rrp : 


p ; 





IV. 

V ' '7 and u 7 : 



'n. 

’cr, T-, 


NITi, 





V, 

Mixed roots t'- 


fr, '*21. 

Til. 



As already observed, quadrilitci-al roots arc 
scarce, and seem to occur only in some proper 
iiouiLS, such as cmrrr or cicfin, min and in the 
name of the divinity innr, which latter is abridged 
to pr? when it designates a man’s name, nnynrr 
and rnr;pn are contracted from nrinrys^n, innrrpn. 


The noun is contracted from nnSrrn (tp) . 
The word ram” (H. 187, 6, &c ) appears 

to be formed from lirrwi, “ he who enters into 
the house wliich epithet may refer to the un- 
concernedness of this animal. 

The degradation of the sibilants may be re- 
presented by the following scale : — 



These tmnsitions do not occur with regularity 
and in a logical manner in the Semitic languages ; 
they are possible ivitbout being necessary. Tbe 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common 
both to tbe Arabic and to the Sabaean ; the latter, 
however, may degrade the original t? a degree 
further by transforming it into p. The Aramaean 
descends to this last stage of degradation- 

In the other consonants the Sabaian generalfr 
agrees -with the phonetics of the Arabic language; 
sometimes, however, it deviates, and follows 
a manner peculiar to itself. Among cases 

of this kind the fact is to be pointed out 

/ 

that the Arabic words from and ivlio are 

both rendered by p, so tbat it becomes difficult 
to distinguish them from tbe substantive p son, 
but in some cases this change docs not take 
place, and the word occurs exactly as in Arabic. 

The exact determination of the letters equi- 
valent to ^ and is due to Osiander, but he was 
not so successful in determining the equivalent 
of There is also another character the value 
of which was debated, but is now believed by 
Halevy to represent an intermediate sound be- 
tween the Arabic letters ^ and o. (See p. 26. B.) 

The Saba?ans rivalled tbe Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in tbe extreme care with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inscrip- 
tions of Yemen are numbered among tbe most 
beautiful of antiquity. They are traced on stone 
or metal, and present a monumental character 
wliieli seems to have been immutably fixed in 
very remote times, eKe it could not have sub- 
sisted with such uniformity from the banks of the 
Euphrates to Aden. Some details observed in 
certain letters are not confined to a fixed region, 
but arise only from tbe sculptor’s manner. But, 
in spite of tbe geneml neatness of the characters, 
it is impossible for copyists not to confound with 
each other certain letters, especially when they 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 
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from a distance. The chief sources of confusion 
are the Sabsean forms for the letters — 

[. c, ^ 2 . II. 1, =f, o, ri. III. 3 and 
IV. n, % p n. Y, ^ and r. VI. i and d. 

VII. ' and r. VIII. 2 and t:. IX. p and d. 

An attentiye collation of texts only can elicit 
the true lection. (See p. 2G.) 

There is reason to believe that, besides the 
monumental, another more manac^eable cursive 
form of writing also developed itself : the in- 
scriptions of B e 1 e d A r h a b, oi B e 1 e d 
X e h m , of S i 1 y a m , but principally the j 
'jr,>fd! of J e b e 1 She y h a n , which contain | 
so manv stranc’c sio'ns, bear witiiess to tui'^. It j 
IS even possible that a portion of these signs are 
due to the combination oi two or three letter.s 
for their unusual forms. That the Salxeau 
(diaracters allowed of hgatures is pro\ed 1)\ the 
existence of numerous monoiJ*rams wheiv one 
c()mmon trait serves to unite three an<l even 
hmr letters. Like many other nations, the 
Sabioaiis aLo used ornamental letters, ot winch 
several specinu-ns exist. In the i\[us(uim ot the 
Homhay Branch of the Loyal Asiatic Snriety 
there is among tlu* Stdia'an inscription> ('Uu with 
a large ornanu'iital initial enclosed in a ([imdran- 
iTular frame eiit round it, leaving’ the letter 
1 in relievo, with three ornamental caviu<'^ in its 



UTiifes several letter''. 


Tim Subaian orthogra]>hy is very spai-iri':: in 
the desiciTiatum oi vowiGs. J lie lettci* n iirver 
Lfraphicallv dt_mot(‘s a vowel ; ■vvithrni'e exc* ptions 
I aiid ar(‘ rendered by ^ and i nt the end of 
word-> onlv. Idmre oxUts, on the contnoy, a 
gre.r teiidcney t(» elide thf‘''f‘ in the h ^'ly of 
word>, even wlmritluy an* radicals, or when they 
rcpi'c^ent an eh'nu'nt of grammatical Ih'crion. 
Thus we meet with ( //. <12 1, 2 ), ( //. 1 1 ), 

■'nil TV 1). (//. ), itistfiid (it‘ the 

usual orthography, rrn, Sorncinnes 

th(‘ is adopted where the exmt- 

enc(‘ oi‘a diplilhong is certain : thus, fo,> in^tatna', 
the word 11 a d r a rn a u t is nearly always >pclt 
r' 2 "'L'rr : likewise (//n x\Iii. o) Ibi* t'vjj.}. 

Tlu* words are generally si'parati'd hv a per- 
p'*{idicular line; tins, Imw'ever, is often omitted 
in iiiseriptions written wdrli ciirsivi* eharaett'rs. 
wliieh aggravates tlu* difficulty of int<'i*pTv}ation. 
< Htmi tliis maH: of s- pmatn'ii m Too eio"!' to tlu* 


adjoining characters, and is apt to give rise to 
mistakes. For instance, the representative of ^ ? 
standing too near after the perpendicular of 
separation, may with it be read as t, if it be 
after ^ 3 it will make with it the letter w 2 , and 
if it be immediately after 3 the supposed coales- 

cence will represent lS 2 ; and lastly if it precedes 
^ 3 both together will make ^ r. The end of 
the inscription is sometimes indicated by certain 
ornaments : there are also two or three signs to 
indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptiu\d on large edifices. Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of 
thepublicare enclosed by one or two letters. (D.)* 
The Verh. 

The voices which have hitherto been authen- 
ticated are the following seven 

1. Original form Qal : — rr, nrz, ;(')>’ 

2. Energetic form 'rrs Pa ‘cl: — m. 

8. Lcfiectivc form :r*rn Tafa’el (talYi'el) : 'n;.-'. 
c"'7n. 

4 Internal reflective form ^rrt: Fat‘al : — ivc, 

.“'ic. Causative form Hafel : nim, -.rrMn, 

xprr, 'rn, r“"rn. 

hJ>. Sahel : xjx:. 2 r('i)r, *c:r 

(^liiucaii and lladramaut dial.). 

G- Befleetive causative form : Vrirnr Saifal : 

7. (\iu<ative and reciprocal form Vrrn Hiii- 

Tlu* (J'lf is ihe principal voice, from which 
tlie otlu'r voiers are di'rived, either hy int(‘nud 
modiHeiitinus of tlie radical, or f)y tlu* aid of 
certain l(*tters addinl externally. As the Sabjcan 
writing shows oT\ly the skeletons of words, we 
are not able to ])oint out tbe various iletails of 
the 1‘oot witli relerence to the vowels. A('et)rd- 
inglv we do not know’ wlielher tlie second 
radif al was pronounced with the vow’els //. /, u. 

I as in the majority of tlu* 8(*Tniti{* langiiages, tu* 

: w'iu'thm* it was affected by tlie s/e-ru, as in 
Ethiojiie. 

Thanks to tlu* usage of separately prononne- 
ing tlu* duplicated liquids, it is po.ssible to 
' (liseov(‘r tlu* existence of the Pfdr! among the 
j voices derivT'd by the internal modification of 
the root : y-'-ir, p:?, (//• 188, 2) ; the proper 


.t.l thii I Lave sLowl i, 'ZO 
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noun zrsrvTo (H. 193, 1) leads also to -ito ( ; 

to the voice Pa‘el belongs also Os. viii. 

3) and ttd (imrc, Os, vi. 4, vii. 4-5, &c.). As 
the Fd'el (third Arabic furm) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of course not visible in the 
text ; but as this voice exists also in Ethiopic, 
it could not be wanting in Sabsean. 

The Pafal, which answers to the Arabic 
ifta^al (8th conj. () but is w^anting in Ethi- 
opic, is a much more interesting voice. Numer- 
ous examples of it occur : T.:nD (H. G.), nnD {H. 
187, 3), Dinp (Naqab el Hajar, 1), Txnr: {Os, xii. 
5), -lim {H. 484, 4), nmr (H. 478, 16), from t.:c, 

aiD mp, 112, 

The voices formed by an external augmenta- 
tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopic, 
only the physiognomy of thepreformatives is more 
original than in those languages. For the Tafa^al 

(5th conj. we possess as examples «n 2 n 

{Fr, No. LV. XIV. 3; Os, v.), (Fs. No. Lv.), 
'n:n (vmn, II. 147, 1), t: 2 nn and Tiipin, whence the 
divine names — ’pn:in '3 {H. 144, 6 ; 145, 3 ; 146, 3, 
Ac.) and mpino {H, 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 

The addition of a prefix n serves to form the 
causative ; this voice, identical with the Hebrew 
TVDn, corresponds to the ten of the other Semitic 
languages (Arabic 4th conj. (Jwi). As a proof 
that the n is original, it may be adduced that 
instead often the Minoeanand Hadramaut dialects 
regularly present the form ‘rrcD ; but, as the 
change of the servile n into d is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becomes clear that the ten of these 
dialects implies the existence of a ten ; accord- 
ingly the « is a degradation of n, and nob the n a 
strengthening of x. This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of the Semitic verbal 
prefixes in general. The ten occurs very 
frequently in the inscriptions, as for example : — 
nirrn (\ninn, Fr, No. Liv.), ' 2 pn ; 'Din (vDin Os. viii. 
3), ifwn (iinwn. Os. x. 5), (ntw, H 681, 5-6 ; 
682, 9) : in the Mincean and Hadramaut dialect 
nirro (H. 257, 1), ':pD (/i. 353, 2 ; 63, 2), 

H. 257, 3). 

The voice Satfal (teno) answers to the 
Arabic 10th conj. * which occurs also in 

Ethiopic and Assyrian. The examples of this 
voice are numerous : — uteno Os. xvi. 7), 

v\no (Crutteuden Sand 1), iteD (mniirnc, S* 
681, 4), (IL 51, 2), (U. 535, 2). 

The last voice is the Hinfa^al (te 2 n), the Arabic 


7th conj. The original n occurs also in 

Hebrew, especially in the Imperative ; only one 
example of this voice can be produced : ®Dn;n 
(H. 237, 7) ; from this example, belonging to a 
Minaean text, it may be seen that all the Sabaean 
dialects agree on this point. This voice is pro- 
bably the origin of the divine name hid: (H. 189, 
191, 2, Ac.), the root whereof appears to be me. 

It may be presumed that the emphatic forms 
Pa‘e? (lI^G) and tafd^el which are very 

common in Arabic and Ethiopic, existed like- 
wise in Saba3an, as also the voices tenr(N) 
and teno(«) which the Ethiopic has fully de- 
! veloped; but as these delicate shades concern 
merely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 
the texts. 

As to the prefixed consonants which maintain 
themselves in Sabsean in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective is formed 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst the reciprocal form is preceded by 
an rr. This induces to the belief that this form 
(Arabic 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew Hitj^a'el, as is generally con- 
ceived, constitutes a simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form composed of the causa- 
tive rr and of the reflective n is derived. A 
similar remark also suggests itself with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which is usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew ^rs:, without considering 
that it has for its organic form not the 2 alone, but 
2:1 (ten = te:n, contracted from Ac.), 

exactly as in Sabsean, that is— a compound 
formed from the causative n and from a recipro- 
cal 2 ; accordingly we may ask whether the « of 
the Arabic infa^al represents the enfeeblement of 
the organic n, or is perhaps merely paragogic 
(euphonic) ; and in that case it would repre- 
sent the simple form, whence the Sabaean and 
Hebrew forms were derived. The nature of 
the vowel attached to the personal letters of 
the Imperfect of this form appears to be 
in favour of the latter alternative It is 
that in the imperfect the personal letters 

0/ -'/// ^ 

generally have the sound a ; — 

Ac. opposite to the Hebrew i (e), excepting the 
2nd (3rd) and 4th forms, in which these letters 

are pronounced with u : — 

whilst the H^rew has slieva : xcr ^ ; It 
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is evident, accordingly, that if the 5th form were 
identical with the Hebrew the vocalization 

of the Imperfect would have been with 

^ /o/ 

and not vnth a; consequently we must 

consider the Arabic infa'al as having only one 
single preformative, the : , herein resemblino* 
the 5th form, which, combining with the par- 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrew 
Wtpo^el. 


In the 10th form likewise, apart from the 
prosthetic alef, which is wanting in Sabaean, 
it may be observed that the preformative rc 
is composed of the causative which sup- 
plants the n in the dialects, and of the reflective 
n, so that this form answers to the Hebrew 
Hitpa^eh 

The following table presents a view of the 
most-used forms in the Semitic languages, and 
the arrangement of the voices from the simple 
to the compound : — • 


simple. 


Emphatic. 


Eneroretic. 


Original theme or Pal 

Keaective theme. (Aram.? Ass.) ^rrn (Ar. Eth.Sab. ?) (Aram.) 


Internal reflective theme. (Arab. Sab. Ass.) 

Keciprocal theme h::^: (Ar. Ass.) 

r hvt'n (Heb. Sab. Arab. A ram. 
! Eth.) 


^rrD tAss.) 
(Ass. r) 


Causative theme ^ 


‘7r*:z 


j (Aram. Ass. Eth. Min. A (Eth. Sab. dial. ?) (Eth. Sab dial 
L Hadr. dial.) 


Cau-at. and Refl theme. ^ 


L 


ft 


’rrn:? 


f (Heb.) 


(Aram.^Ass. Eth. Minsan (Eth. Sab. dial. ?) ^ Srsn; 

L (Eth. Sab. dial.) 


and Hadr. dial.) 

Cau.'^at atid Recipz*. theme, (Heb. Sab ) 

Rccipr. ami Refl. theme ... (Rabbinic Heb. Ass. Aram ) 


As we have just seen, the Semitic lani^^uacres 
use the three letters n, and n ( z), c) sometijaes 
simply and sometimes combined, in order to form 
derived voices, for the purpose of imlicatinn- an 
action wliich strikes by its external etfect. 
'I'lie^e Jotters, wJiieh are visibly jironominal 
themes, -erving also for the infieetion of nouns, 
and oonsrituting a real link betu'een tlie-e two 
categorios of words, show that the viuh and 
noun wt'H' originally confused in the linguistic 
coma'ption of the Semites. The most poweiful 
1 n ')tr ament used in these languages to dl.-ufi rui- 
nate between the verbal and the nominal idea 
was f horuuh'accent, so well consm*ve(I in fhhrew, 
tints • verb — hffhdl, rzrr '' to wound,’’ noun - ot, 
svound;” verb— - to beconre 
great;’ noun— Vi: //od.Z greatness 

verb -Yonm.s to grasp/’ noun— p; fist.” 

The Semitic nations, which manifest so d-licate 
a oercoptioti in picturing the movements of the 


mind that produce action, have come sliort as to 
the Juauiier of indicating tlie succession of 
actions, finw have not conceived of time as a 
determined and fixed period, but appear rather t(» 
have considered it as a point alwavs receding, 
which cannot be seized, and which may be 
spoken of in a relative sense only. Aceord- 
ingly Semitic v'crbs possess onginally no special 
d( signation to di>t ingii}>li time m the modern 
I sense of the word. From a Semitic point of view 
the luime.s f / amlE utfir(\ ajqihed by indigenous 
gianimaiiaiis to tlu' chief \erl)a] inflections, are 
inaccurate; tlu‘>e foiaus imlicate neitlier an abso- 
, lute ikist nor an absolut(‘ Future ; they inerelv 
! desjgTiat(' a relative sue(*(‘ssion floating between 
a distant past and a distant future ; the names 
of ] and denuded of everv idea 

of time, are more convenient. The 7^vyhc/ points 
out the act as completed in an absolute state, 
whilst the Iniperftct designates the same in a 
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subordinate uncompleted state. It may even be 
said that a relation analogous to tbat between a 
noun and an adjective exists between the Perfect 
and the Imperfect. Hence it follows that in the 
conjugation, the Perfect, being considered as a 
kind of verbal noun, precedes the terminations 
of the subject ; whilst on the contrary the Im- 
perfect, marking an act yet in need of a sub- 
ject, is placed after it, so that the personal 
pronouns are placed at the head of the com- 
plex. 

The modifications to which the vowels attach- 
ed to the radical letters of the verb were subjected 
in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- 
not of course be ascertained, but they could not 
be different from the method adopted in the 
Ethiopic language, with which the Sabsean con- 
jugation has several features in common. Among 
the terminations of the moods, the termination 
with 3 is of great interest. The first inter- 
preters of Sabaean texts observed that the 
Imperfect often shows : at the end of the 
word, like the Emphatic Arabic Imperfect. 
This n is considered identical with the Hebrew 
particle w “now, behold,” which would serve to 
emphasize the idea of an act yet waiting for com- 
pletion ; but this explanation does not well agree 
with the fact that this n stands also before the 
personal suffixes in the poetical forms : n:Trrn, 

; it is moreover often used in 
the particles n:nnri, and even sometimes be- 
fore the possessive suffixes attached to the Perfect. 
Osiander meant to surmount this difficulty by 
supposing that the a had in Hebrew an origin 
different from the Arabic a, whilst on the other 
hand he declared that the n of the Perfect is 
due only to a false analogy wdth the Imper- 
fect; but such a system of explanation, in- 
creases the difficulties instead of solving them, 
and it receives the most formal denial by the 
fact that in Saharan the u is added even to 
the Perfect. Tliese two moods may be called 
Consecutive Perfect and Consecutive Imper- 
fect, because they are almost always snl)- 
emdinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by the consecutive i. Examples of the Conse- 
cutive Imperfect Singular itoh -nm (F/\ 

No. lv.4, 5) ; the Plural shows a twice, ’’'-P 
(Os. XXV. 5, t3), isVenD xvi, 7) : this 

prolonged form occurs also after other particles : 
— ^ (Os. X. 10), pns X.), ^ (ih. iv. 15), 
pir (ib. xviii. 5), (Ih. xvii. 11). For the Per- 


feet a single n occurs in the Plural : ppwm {H. 
3, 2-3; 10, 1-2; 10, 2-3) ; in the Dual, pfnm 
{H. 43, 2), pfwi pp:m nrzn (Os. 35. 1) ; for the 
Singular Halevy gives three examples ; one in 
masculine, pozi (H. 1 69, 2), and two in the 
feminine, pnm nfon (H. 681, 2 ; 682, 2), 
nxTzfr (H. 681, 6) ; whence it may be seen that 
the feminine n disappears before this termi- 
nation. 

At present, however, Halevy considers it more 
probable that in the two last examples the second 
verb is in the Imperfect, analogous to the formula 
— n* 3 r 2 , which is so frequent in the inscrip- 
tions of A m r a n. From this it may be con- 
cluded that the n constitutes so important an 
element for the verb that it is doubled in the 
Imperfect Plural. 

The preposition h is often added to the Im- 
perfect in order to impart to ita Subjunctive sense; 
it is sometimes added to the simple, and some- 
times to the prolonged form, e.g. ■p'Di (H. 259, 1), 
nrpTi (H. 259, 3), 'inirn (Od\ iv. 11-12), (Os. 
IV. 10-11), (Os. xxYii. 9), •prah (H. 152, 4), 
pirVi pirr? (H. 147, 6), (Os. xxxv. 4), and 

even to the Peiffect in these two forms : (Os. 

VI. 6, 7. vii, 8), pn Vi (ih. XX. 6), pin bs (H. 149, 11), 
p'lni {ih. 149, 9) ; the forms are perhaps Infini- 
tives. Halevy also discovered the preposition 2 
prefixed to the Imperfect c:;?! (H. 259, 7), a 
form very common in vulgar Arabic, and in the 
Ethiopic dialects. 

The Sabaean verb has two genders, the mas- 
culine and the feminine ; and three numbers, the 
singular, the dual, and the plural. There is no 
doubt about the existence of the dual, which was 
first suspected by Fresnel, and afterwards denied 
by Osiander. Whenever two subjects are treat- 
ed of, the verb takes the termination ’ instead 
of 1, w'hich is the mark of the plural — (w irrnm 
: non (Os. xXXV. 1), 'fnm (^’DSZTn b.snz) 
(Fr. No. Liv. 2), >01 (H. 169, 2) ; the feminine 
dual is formed by 'n, as shown by the ex- 
ample 'not: (Os. xxxiv. 4). The termi- 

nations % \n are the organic forms of the Arabic 
dual ( G and seem to have been pronounced 
-e, -te. The dual of verbs has disappeared in 
other Semitic languages, and among them also 
in Ethiopic. Hakb-y has found no example for 
the dual of the Imperfect, but, to judge from the 
analogy of the Perfect, it ought also to have 
existed. 

As the texts are all composed in the third 
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person, they leave us in uncertainty about tbe 
pei'sonal suffixes of the first and the second 
person of the Perfect. There is, however, 
reason to believe that they were ^ and as in 
Ethiopic. 

To the conjugation of the verbs i r, it is to be 
observed that the i is suppressed in the Subjunc- 
tive ; thus pTv (Fr. No. xi. 3), arri (//. 259, 3), 
;rTp>i (Os, IV. 13), from t\\ 2 m, The ' ? verbs 
never elide the yod : m (Ah. 1, 5), vn;n (II. 147, 
1), nfun (H. 6S1, 2 ; 6S2, 2). It is interesting 
to find that in the verbs the medial i is re- 
tained : iin, Trr, nr 3 . It was probably pronounced 
e, as in Ethiopic, and did not become a, as in 
Arabic. The same analogy with the Ethiopic 
system is observable also in the v’r roots ; the 


yod remains in (H. 76, 1 ; Os. iv. 5), Pi'p (JET. 
8, 1), sometimes also r|p (H. 44, 2, 3), but the yod 
is elided before the suffixes beginning wdth a 
consonant : (Os. xxxiv. 4). 

In the Perfect and Imperfect, personal suffixes 
may be added, as in Aiubic. The rule is that 
in the Perfect the suffix is appended immediate- 
ly after the third radical ; e.y. iutn:: (Os. vm. 3). 
irrmiro (II. 681, 4), ur (probably for rp:r ‘‘heard 
her prayer,’’ H. 681, 7), ir:rnp (Os. 1 . 5), rDm?"? 
(Os. XXXIV. 6). Examples for the simfde Im- 
perfect : — (Minosan dial. = ‘’m 3 :rr), (= 

irTs?i'rr, H. 257, 2-3), crw (= umir', 465, 4), 
(~ crrssrr, H. 465, 4) ; for the prolonged 
Imperfect : — (II. 680, 2), f. nniir (II. 681, 
7-8). 


Faradlym. 


1st Perfect. 


3rd pers. 

"lUC 

'33 


3rd p. f. 



rr: 

2iid p. 

T-=’ 



2nd p. f. 




Dual m. 

or “prD 



Dual f. 

'muc ? 





v:3 

. . . 













IL 2. 




II. Causative 




nrn*>rr 

*>nTTrT 

III. Internal Reflective 

IV. External Reflective 

"n:n 

y. Causative and Reflective... wd 

VI. Causative and Reciprocal... 


2nd * 1st 2nd 

Perfect. Imperfect. Imperfect 


pn« 


TPd/t Suffixes. 

irryi 





''^rnp 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 


1st Precative... 



min 

2nd Precative... 


Passive 
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Noluis. 

The nouns, to which also the Infinitives of 
verbs belong, are sometimes simple, and some- | 
times augmented by the addition of certain letters j 
internally or externally to the roots. Xouns of ( 
simple formation are extremely numerous : ! 

nox, n , hrjiA, p, Sri:, ; with the feminine ] 
termination r!n*r, nn:: ; with : termination : j 

;rrT:, pn, pr*:, ;ni:, pm. 1 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters d, n ] 
(Minoean dial.), c, and n are used, c.g. -?:rD, ap 
hit:), scro, ri'ri'D, n’:prr (Min. n'mr), mmn, cirn. 
The two last forms are derived from and 
respectively. For the proper nouns the most 
frequent prefixes are « and e.g. ; 

conf. Heb. and Phoenician ; the forma- 
tion with ’ is still more often used : nram or nr:', 
{Fr, Liv. 1 ; xl. 1), nrrr or rns' (Os. viii. 10), 
nns’ (Os. Till. 1), in:' (Os. xxxv. 1), (Os. i 
xxxT. o), ^r:i' (Ah H. I. 1), a formation identical j 
with the Hebrew pmr, ijn', nni'. While % j 
properly speaking, expresses the third person 
masculine, the prefix n designates the feminine 
gender rpn (H. 686 , 5 ; Os. xxxr. 5) for the 
mascuhne ; thus the name of the town nr:n 
in the Khaulan, built at the foot of Mount 
Yina’m, nr:' is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in no“in, the Semitic name of Palmyra. 
The prefix : occurs in the divine name (n)mi: 
(II. 189, 1, (fcc.), and is derived from the voice 
^rnrr, like the Hebrew 'hnn. This formation is 
very common in Assyrian.* 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, :, % and > ; the n is inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the hrni: voirr, r.rj. inni (II. 474, 4); the : occurs 
in (n)i'i:n (//. 157, 11-12), which is also wmitten j 
ni'Trr (Ihid 1) ; at present, however, Halcvy be- j 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to | 
be false, and that it is alwmys to be read im:n. 
The 1 occurs in pps (Os. xvn. 1) ; god appears 
in n*o:'n (Os. ix. 1) and was probably also pro- 
nounced in = 588); the inser- 

tion of the letters i and ' after the second radi- 

/ o 

oal is interesting, — e.g. mi:? Siredh (^hj^) 

(rD)rKir( IHnigar ; perhaps also mo Ji't/*- | 

yahif (Fr. 'So. LIT., LVi.) may be added. i 

The existence of a diminutive in Sabiean is j 
attested by tlie pronunciation XoXat/So?, r7i j 


(—c-*^), handed down by the author of the 
Ferijylus. Our texts present the form mi Kiiraib 
(mi^rc:, B. 48, 13), the diminutive of iii ; but the 
nouns (r 2 )mp (Os. xiii. 1) and (Os. xi. 1) 

do not indicate it wdth certainty, because it 
is possible that they were pronounced Qanjayi, 
Asgad^ according to the analogy of i^orr, of which, 
however, there is httic probability. 

In the adjectives all the external formations 

..... G / 

existing in Arabic also occur : (n)-Trc’3 (= ), 

Tn ) a-mi ( nipin'i (H. 202, I) ; as 

to the words m (Os. xxxv. 5), i-ip (Os. xx. 8), 
pm (O 5 . XX. 7-8), it is doubtful whether they 
were pronounced l:eVir, (jarib, rahtq^ as the Arabic 
or whether the pronunciation was kebur^ 
ciaruh^rahiig.'ai's in Ethiopic. The active participle 
was certainly pronounced ^ fashion, 

( ^) • Both pronunciations must have existed 
simultaneously, since the words adduced above, 
mi'A aud Torr, may be derived only from the forms 
and ; also the proper nouns 1111 and 
m'lm (r) may be mentioned. 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 
the addition of an 3 , e.g. pna (H. 257, 3) east- 
ern” from pi^ “ east.” The gentilifia termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (^)’ni:i (Os. xxvii. 3) ‘ Sabsean,’ 
(;)':r^ (Os. xxvii. 1) ‘Minuan,’ (|)>Q:ino (H. 144, 
G-7), ‘he of (|)'ii (//. 682, 3), she (/) of 

:n, (;)n'i:rr (H. 682, 1-2), she of q:rr, the people 
called Anachitfe, 

In Sabiean, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers. The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters '3 which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral ':n, Phoen. (ii):c, Ileb. (a)':c, e.g. ’ 3 n 
(IT. 520,10), mrn ':n (II. 353,4), ':nnin ‘doublegift* 
{II. 250, 4), (II. 535, 1 ), The : may also 

fall away, leaving only the yodj which was pro- 
bably pronounced c, aud in this manner the yotl 
is also to bo read in 'I’dd ‘ heaven,’ wdiich is the 
root of the divine name the BaalsarnCfi of 
the Phamicians, This abridged form is adopt- 
ed in all the Semitic languages which possess 
the dual, e.g. Pheen. (z:)oc samemt Ileb. (zz)^'s: 
(:::)'r 2 v ' tw'o days,’ Arabic This ap- 

pearance of the organic and consonantal form 
in the Sabiuan dual upsets the opiiiiou broached 
by some grammarians, according to which the 
Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 
Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 


* Oppert, Oram mar, pp. 100*101. 
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as weli as many other inflections, owes its 
existence to the degradation of entire ^vords 
gradually incorporated into the terms they are 
intended to inflect. 

The external plural seldom occurs in the abso- 
lute state ; it is indicated by the terminations % 
and ri. In the names for the decades the ’ oc- 
curs constantly, c.g. ncr? 20(Tr/*. 5), (II. G. 
1 , lO) or ((H. 100^ 1) 40, 70 (II, o, 4). 

The letter : is probably the characteristic sign 
of the plural in the other words ; (H. d, 3) 

‘ merciful (gods) / The /i of the plural does not 
disappear before another termination, c.g. f'rr):nn 
‘the houses’ {H. G57, 2; Ah. i, 11), 

(H. 373, 4). 

The plural in -at n; occurs even in words not 
terminating with n in the singular (r)o:r7: (Os. 
XXXV. G), (H. G3, o), nyro {II. 1(J'J, 2), 

(c:^)mfn*D (H. 484, 9), and with internal modi- 
fications : rap (Oix XXXI. 3), (/i. 31, 7), 

from (^Os. xx. 9) and (Os. xi. 3). The 
reduplication takes place in the AUhd of 

Herodotus, originally IloSy the Semitic Kro- 
nos, then by extension 'god.’ The Hintean tt^xts 
often show nrv, e-g, (’)nniw {II. GGGj. (;jnTO 
(//. 3G1, 2; 362,2,3), (cjnnm {11^305,2), 
(j)nnnin (t6. 403, 2). 

The various forms of the internal plural are 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writiuu- ; 
the form occurring most is ( J ^ f ^ J ) 
(=)):w (Os, XXXI. 3), (H. 4G8, 3), 

{Fr. XLV. 2), (Os. iv. 11), (^-n)n.rT.^ (//,. 

XIII. 8) ; (Os. XVIII. 3) probably = r|vv, 

There are also examples for the plural of the 
plural: (]r]):nz:r‘j: (Z7. GGG), (r2n)nsnrT.'« (O.5. xiii. 

(ih. XX. 3). 

Tile yrnl is the characteristic for 
constf’urticus of the external plurals, so Lhut 
phically the plural and the dual arc both the 
same, e.g. (Ooxxviii. 3), (Os, i\. 1 ). 

(On XXXV. o) 'nmm 'the gods and g(jdde>>f\s 
nfi.d (Os, XXIX. G). The yml is sometimes sup- 
planted by a 1, e.g, v.i (Os. ix. 2, Ac.), 

(Ah. r. 11-12). It may bo seen that no reci'cnlf>r 
cases exists, contrary to the usae-o of the Ambs. 

It seems also that the use of theferm m is limited 
only ii) the names of tribes, like x: (Os, 

I. 1 ; IV. 1), -AuHs u: (Jb. [\. 2; XL 3), pm 1:3 

{ib. xvni. 2), Ac. 

The Aral) grammarians, who were struck by 
the termiiiatiun in oi of many Hemyaritic and ' 
indigenous proper nouns have justly eonndered 


it as the apocope of ' rgunl^' thus imparting to 
j the name to which it is added an indefinite 
sense ; in short, the ifi is a sign of indetermi- 
nation. 

The Sabaean mimmation in general follows 
the same rules with the Arabic tuniGn, e.g, 


(cc'scinr, Os. X. 1) =r -ym (JA i. 5) = 

£? C " 

Hcb. r-c' ; cnfi {Os. i, 1 1) = ^ c;m = j , 

ETC {H. 4:7 B, 16), = ^ (c-- = /t/J.) 3*^ , 

rpTc: (lb.) = i3 ^ cnnr’o (<A) = v 5 
(II. G8l, 8) = J and the 


diminutives cte« = {Qs. xiii. 1) = 

^■O ^ 

y and the internal plurals 

S iJ/gc 

i'jf J — J Ujf . 

The following do not always receive the ni in 
conformity with the Arabic tanirla : !.</ — Proper 
nouns terminating in ^ and m eg. ‘Saba,* 
Ng 'Kane,Arrm3 'Kaminakum,’ unp 'Karnon,'ancl 
the divine name infir, the Semitic Asturte; 2nd 

The elative ^ ; 3o/-~Pro- 

per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 
Perfect : rstm or nre Vnir, nbrn, prrr, t 2 c, nnc, 
nzcp, r'Drrr, .“xn ; 4//i — Proper nouns termin- 
ating ju ;; p‘Qr, pnp, ‘Katabani,’ piy ' Gedra- 
nita^’ Alebanitm.’ These rules neverthe- 
less have many exceptions, and the use or 
omi>^ion of tlie??i appears to d(‘p(‘n(l on local 
useg'e. 1 lius w(‘ meet unili ' \ odoiia,’ 

' Hudraniuut' by tlm side of 7.^, p-;:, 
the omAAon of >c. i.s so frequent that it is 
superfluous to give furtlur exam]>le'2. 

As a .sigTL of indetenninution the ?u must natu- 
. rally fall away in the Ga.tn.^ mnArnrfirn^^ whore 
j the first word is closely connocted with the 
j following ono, and thus obtains a determinate 
I sense: n- (11. 237, J) ^the house, the 

j temple of Altar/ ‘ tlie pr.,p],,s of Saba,’ 

I ci-'D ‘the kings of Ha'in. ir, of the 

I Hi means ; nor can the m occur before llie per- 
sonal suffixes 'rmr, Ac. 

I ho lingui.^tic problem here presents itself: 

I Does tlu' Nd>a‘aulangiiage possess a definite ar- 
tieh‘, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 

I or ha^s it none, like the Ktliiopic ? Osiander after 
, a minute investigation decided that the Sabsean 
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language from tlie very beginning had no article 
at all, and herein he perceived a special ap- 
proach to the G e e z and the other Abyssinian 
languages. To Halevy this approach between 
the Ethiopic and the Sabaean appears very j 
problematic. It is easily understood that a | 
language, like the Latin or the Ethiopian, which ! 
developed no indehnite, had no need of a ! 
definite article ; but it is less intelligible how a { 
language, such as the Sabrean, which had an 
indefinite article, should not have developed 
a particular form in order to indicate the 
much more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
mination. This reasoning Halevy thinks must 
suffice for a conclusion a jiriorl^ that the Sabsean 
oould not have been without a definite article. 
This new linguistic feature, more complicated 
than the mimmation, and affording a key to 
certain hitherto inexplicable Semitic flections, 
was discovered by Halevy after a diligent ex- 
amination of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the which imparts an indeterminate sense, 

the syllable \rT is appended in the Sabnean lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
or emphatic sense ; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, e.g, inirDD 
" Kaminakum’ (H. 827, 2), ' the month of...’ 

cpr: 'im:rT ‘ the town of Xeskus’ (U. 282), 
the 1 often disappears in the Avriting — such is 
even the usual orthography — e.g. nf:’, nam, 

rp2:?rT name of a divinity (77*. 144, 8-9) ; in the 
divine name the waw has become ijod, pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of the preced- 
ing whilst the rr has fallen away in 

‘ Karnonf This irt is visibly nothing else 
tlian the pronoun of the third person from 

which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew article 
-n. which has become a prefix ; whereas it is in 
SabsBan a suffix, exactly like the emphatic 
of the Aramseau languages, — which is itself also 
a degradation of the pronoun The particle 
in question may remain even at the end of Avords 
in i\iG status cmi struct ic Its : {Hal. 17G, 

2-o) ‘ the sanctuary of Madhab,’ or in old English 
phraseology ‘ Madhab his sanctuary,’ rmvi 
[Hal. 18-5,5) “in the day of Yota el, (HaL 

o58, 9), ‘KingofMa’in,' cot (HalAGoy 2) 

‘ the gods of Ma’in.’ The Saba}an dialects often 
present an r: instead of rr, c.y. cV,s totho (0 ^. 
XXIX. 5) ‘the sanctuary of AVm,’ cn'i (Hal. 
208, 3), ‘ the house of trr’, cot cot (Hal. 193, 2), 

* the people of Ma’in.’ Persian infiuence may 


have had vsomething to do with this change 
into c, though Halevy makes no allusion to 
it here, and in some other cases he seems to 
disregard it. Even in compound proper nouns, 
the n tends to maintain itself, especially after 
monosyllables formed from the roots Ay e.g. 
TQ rroD (Os. I. 10), {Fr. xlix.), dothct 

(Hal. 588), though in closely united compounds 
the original sense of this particle, Avhich properly 
means ‘ he, him,’ has become almost effaced. 

Besides the signs of determination and indeter- 
mination, the Sabaean has, in the form p, a 
third sign, Avhich appears to be equhmlent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this termination, usually abridged to p is 
visibly composed of in and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the HebreAV 
particle p, ‘behold,’ the prolonged form whereof 
is n;n. This energetic article is even of more 
frequent use than the other two terminations, e.g. 
nOT pn:n (Os. xxix. 0), ‘(the gods and goddesses) 
of this town of Sabota,’ f\ (Os. vii, 2) or 
only p2r3 (Os. i. 4; iv. 2, &c.), ‘this table,’ pn = 
ni :n (Os. i. 4; iv. 8), ‘because,’ pu (HaL 
257, 1-2), ‘ the, or this, house wfith flagstones,’ 
prrD (Os. XXVII. 1), ‘ the Minaean, ’ p':3:rr (HaL 682, 
1-2), ‘ she who belongs to the Anchitse,’ •’to 
(Hal. fil5, 30), ‘ he of the Kaurarani,’ pinii 
(liar. VI. 9-10), ‘ in Asnnter and in summer,’ 
pnen pn ‘ all the houses of Hirran and of 

Thuran.’ It is probably this organic compound 
p which forms the numerous class of proper 

nouns terminating in n, e^g. 'jVnD = cJ 
per, pn:, pn, pn, pr:, prr, pne, pnp', pm &c. 
particularly frequent in the names of the ancient 
I Horites, wdiich seem to be of Kushite origin 
j (Gen. xxxvi. 2G, 27); yc'7, pen, pm, p: &c, 
and also among the Abrahamites, the sons of 
Keturah : pei, jpe (ihid. xxv. 2). 

This exposition which embraces nearly all the 
i varieties of nouns as far as they occur in the 
texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 
preceding chapter with reference to the original 
identity of the nominal and verbal categories in 
the Semitic languages, since the flections of 

I , 

these two categories of w’ords take place by 
' means of the same pronominal themata : m, rr 
contracted to n, % 10 , 2 , n and for the com- 
pounds p and nrr. These themata are in reality 
( five, as follows : — 

i \st — The elative « of nouns; the ‘tjch form 
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of verbs in Aramrean ; this appears to arise 
from an original n. 

2/icZ — in in nouns. This is the determinative i 
article and denominative sign, and in verbs the 
cauj^ative ; voice ?s*i:r7. 

o/y 7— n, in nouns the sign of indetemiinatian ; 
in verbs the sign of participles and of ','erL^l 
nouns. 

4//t — ;n in nouns the sigai of the plural and | 
the demonstrative article ; and in vci'bs the sign | 
of reciprocity and of emphatic action. i 

hlh — n, nn in nouns the neuter (icminine) I 
gender ; in verbs the intransitive, the passive, 
and the optative. 

TrotioifDs, 

Tiie number of pronominal themata is very 
^inall, and consists generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the nominal and verbal roots, 
wliich are in the Semitic languages always 
biliteral or trilitcral. In these essentially poly- 
syllabic languages, the pronominal themes tend 

1) y the force of analogy to combine Avith each 
other and to escape from monosyllabism, so that 
they rarely occur in a simple state. 

In the Sabccan texts the pronoun i, corre- 
sponding to the Arabic (i, HebreAv m, Phoenician 
1 , Ac., does not occur isolated Avhen it has a 
demonstratiAX sense, but only combined Avith 
another demonstratiA'C pronoun Avhich likewise 
does not occur isolated ; thus we get the com- 
pound p, Avhicli reminds U3 of the Arabic (Jf) 
and the Aramaic p, s:i c,g. puc p (//uZ.blo, 14: 
Ft\ T..), ‘this inscription,' p (Hal d02, 5; 
003. 5. G ; GOl, 2, 3), ‘this idol,’ pD*: p (Hal. 232, 
G), ‘this door,’ pr:o p (Ilal. 48, 12), pn‘D p (Os. 
VII. 2; vHt. 2; IK. 3-4, Ac.), ‘this tablet (docu- 
ment, monument)’, pio p (HaL 438, 1), ‘this 
consti’uction.’ In tlie feminine ni = os; 
of the other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 
pni.n ni (Hal. l ib, 13), ‘ this agi’ecment( ? 

;n::rr^< (Hd. 217), ‘this [)latc (plank) r’ ni 
(Hal 31, 17), ‘ this decision.' 

Like the iioithern Semitic languages, the 
Sabmaii aL'^o makes use of jsrr ( = for tin* re- 
mote demonstratiAm pronoun; it occurs either 
iMjlated or combined with;. Of the first cu«,e 
Hahwy knows only the example pm si (ffnl. 
lb, 13), ‘ that cluciflation there,’ hut the com- 
pound form is more fretpient : p (HfL 2tJ3, 

2) , '• that construction there,’ pz p (Hal. 4b, 1 i) 

pi’ pr (Hd. 142, 3). t 
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In the pronouns mn, rrin and nhs (nrr.s) the final 
n appears to be purely enclitical, and not a femi- 
nine termination. Of mrr only a few examples exist r 
pis mn (HaL 49, 8), ‘ that land there,’ pii rnrr (ih. 
48, 5), ‘this A’illage (r) there,’ pm mn (IL. 02, b). 

For the plural demonstrative the word is 
used, Avhich ]:>ecomes in the Minsean texts. It 
occurs sometimes isolated, and sometimes com- 
bined Avith e.g. :i< (H. 196, 3; 191, 10; 
213, 13) ‘ these flagstones or slabs,' (Hal. 

352,3) ‘these idols.' In of the example 
p:m n'^n^ (Ilal. 403, 2) ‘these localities’ the 
final n is only enclitical ; and the same is also 
the case AA'ith the n added to the I’emote plural 
demon strati Am pronoun err in the example p^-s onrr 
‘These fields there' (Os. iv. lines 14 and 19) 
which occurs tAAUce. nn itself is not vet perfectly 
fixed, on account of the bad state of the texts. 
AccoiKlingly we cannot say anything as yet 
about feminine pronouns of remoteness, as the 
results hitherto obtained are confined only to the 
masculines, which are summarized as folloAvs : — 

Snigidar mrr and n'rr (?) that, there. 

Tlural nnn, and those. 

Tlie Semitic languages have hut one root to 
indicate the subject in an indefinite manner, 
namely, by the voavcI of which is in HebreAv 
expressed by n, and in almost all the other lan- 
guages of tlie same family by From its 
nature it designates objects having no salient 
individuality, and is applied to tilings, but 
must, in order to become personal, be combined 
with other pronouns. In HebrcAV it is composed 
of tlie simple radical 'tn, and produces by 
phonetic transformations tlie form '*3, Avhich, 
whilst the cognate idioms have selected the 

complex p, becomes p, t:/®. The Sahanin folloAvs 
this latter nut hod of combination, hut pi’eseuts 
a AXTV singular phonetic peculiarity, namely, the 
change of /a into 3, so tliat p becomes * 2 ; j>er- 
Imps this use is rostrictedto tlie ^linman diah'ct, 
Avhere it occurs very freiiucntly. In th(‘ follow- 
ing ('xamples, however, the hrtion is uncertain, 
on account of the mutilati'd state of tlie texts: 

p (TLd. 2.37, •>), Mie A\ho retires, he 
Avhoderanuvs.’ and ^ (Jfrd. 333,4), ‘lie Avho 
overturns.’ Tliere is also an example in which 
the *2 is not chnngi'd, p (Hal. 2.39, 2), and 
this ease or-cuis (‘specially in common Saba*an 
{Tin. -2 12 . 2 ; :: 1:;, :l ; 1 1, Of') . For the simple 

0 there is one example "wliich is uncertuin : 
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Oj'msrrD {Hal. 188, 5) ; but it seems to exist 
under the form of i in pi joined to the Perfect 
{Os. X. 3 ; XIII. 3, 10 ; xxyii. 3) or to the Imper- 
fect {ibid. XIII. 10) ; this word appears to Halevy 
to represent the Arabic locution id ( ^ ) 
Thus the phrase 'irrori V>cn pi 'nS^coi {Os. xiii. 3), 
compared with the variant 'imri Vnodi (ibid. 
XII. 5), may be translated ‘in the demand which 
lie demanded of him.’ This meaning suits also 
the other passages. The n may also be doubled 
to express the vague idea ‘ whatever may be, 
whoever/ e,g. ora pj {Hal. 149, 10) ‘ of any 
damage whatever.’ This curious word suggests 
the strikmg manner of the Hebrew or 
used as a substantive in the sense of ‘something;’ 
the medial i appears to be the copula ‘ and and 
the whole compound properly means ‘ what and 
what.’ 

Some of these pronouns are also used as re- 
latives. First, =T is prefixed to verbs : — iruiihn 
{Prcetorius in li. 2) ‘ he who would break it,’ inrEiDi 
(O 5 . XXVII. 2-3) ‘in w^hom he has confidence.’ 
In Ken of i sometimes p also occurs, e.g. ’irwi:n p 

* that which he asked from him.’ When i is 

placed before substantive or proper nouns, it al- 
ways means ‘ of, from,’ and must never be taken 
in the sense of the Arabic ‘ endowed with,’ as 
Osiander fancied. The i serves exclusively to 
express the periphrasis of the genitive where the 
object is to be pointed out with greater emphasis : 
^■rtTi «iD ^ {Fr. XLV. 3) ‘ King of Saba and of 
Eaidan,’ prri innr {Hal. 465, 3) ‘A’ttar of 
Yahraq,’ ninr p to (Hal. 233, 10- 

11) ‘ A’bd son of Ammikarib from Khadl^ of 
(belonging to) the people of Gaban.’ It serves 
also to form adjectives : n csipi *Tnnr {Hal. 

442, 3) ‘ A’ttar, Fgyptian^ and A’thtar, Oriental; 
for the feminine ni is used, e.g. cTirra ni (Os. xv. 
1) ‘ The Marthadatess,’ ni cto {ibid. 

XXII. 1, 2) ‘Halkmthe Beni-A’bdess {i.e. she 
who belongs to the Beni A’bd) of Raotan.’ The 
1 is sometimes supplanted by vr, which is evident- 
ly an alteration of the demonstrative an : for in- 
stance, npo'^^ (Os. VII. 5) = pni ‘ Al- 
maqqahu of Hirran.’ The demonstrative bn is 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as 
a singular, ‘he w^ho :’ tot? (Hal. 349, 12) 

* he who causes to fructify,’ tot (ibid. 6) ‘ he 
who accelerates (?),’ an6 {ibid. 344, 26) ‘ he who 
has.’ This remarkable fact occurs in vulgar 
Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more 
that the popular dialects sometimes retain an- 


cient elements consigned to obKvion in the 
literary language. 

As to the origin of !?«, which its biliteral form 
ranges by the side of ~, it is doubtless not a pro- 
perly 80 called pronominal root, because in that 
case they both ought to be decomposed into two 
separately used monosyllables, which never takes 
place with them. No alternative remains but 
to consider them as derived from verbal roots 
forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 
m ‘ to be* exists in Aramaean, and with a slight 
change in Hebrew rrrr ; Halevy thinks that the 
original type of is the Ethiopie iVn, Tigreh 

Amh. bn ‘ to be, to exist,’ whence apparently 
the Hebrew particles uSbn ‘ in this direction’ 
(properly ‘ existing,’ understood ‘ place’) and 
rTs';:n (= mVi) ‘in this direction’ are derived. 
Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 
nished a remote demonstrative, which has, in 
its turn, become transformed into a definite 
article : Nirr = n in Hebrew and iVi = J f in 
Arabic ; the n is known still to maintain itself 
ia the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 
Najd. 

Let us pass to the personal pronouns. Here 
our texts are the best refutation of the precon- 
ceived idea, broached by numerous psycholo- 
gists, according to which the Semites in general 
are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 
supposition like this has no other basis except 
the justifiable extension of the Arab national 
character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
yet known are all conceived in the third person, 
and present no trace either of the first or 
second person, except in certain cases where the 
use of the first person is indispensable. The 
same use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 
and in the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 
of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
avoided by circumlocution ; thus we read : nart 
(= ’n^) for ^ {His. 1, 2), jqn (=:?j-q») for yn 
{Sid. 3), Ac. 

Moreover, the personal pronouns of the Semi- 
tic languages present a phenomenon worthy of 
the attention of physiologists just as much as of 
linguists, and which puts the original objectivity 
of the Semitic race in the best hght : — Whilst 
the Aryan idioms possess a radical ah {am), az 
{em)y ad {am) for the first, and a fw {tu) for the 
second person, the Semitic languages possess 
nothing of the kind, so that they are obliged to 
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have recourse to combinations of demons trativo 
roots, the personal signification vvliereof is rather 
accidental than natural. This becomes clear 
from the analysis of b f, the organic form 

of all of Tvdiich is ^iirrri^irr, meaning literally ‘ is 
qui (t'st) is\ nns, iiisj is composed ofn-;-Nin‘ts 
qid (est) id.^ Let us add that the complete 
form of these pronouns is 03 :s), *]n3j<. The 
final is radical, as is proved by the plural 
urr:.^, common to all the Semitic lan- 

guages, and where the 3 has maintained itself 
under the form of rr. For the second person 
the originality of the 3 becomes also evident by 
comparing the possessive suffix ‘ ilius,^ although 
the original exists only in Egyptian : c: nho 
{Hal. FjO, 3) euuide'oi, qjsinid ucd 2 nD 

{ib. 437, *J) ^posiiii cosdend (conf, Hal. 25(?, 3, 4; 
ih. 478, 17) ; I would here mention the Persian 
^ uUqiii^d which Hakwy does not notice, but 
which is at least in the writing, if not in the 
meaning, nearly the same Avith cd and may have 
something to do Avith it. From the above 
analysis he concludes that is compo.'^ed of 
N^rrDTsj-'rr ‘ is qut (est) id oa is, and “|n:s from jn-:A^irr 
^ IS qui id, idchi,^ lastly uto from 
‘ is qill (rs’/) idcnt qut + jdd 

In consequence of the too impersonal locutions 
of the inscriptions, it is impossible to ascertain 
Avhether the Hebrew form of the first person 
(ps) Avas in use among the Sabseans. This appears 
improbable, because the^e forms are also unusual 
in the cognate languages. As far as the second 
person is concerned, it could not he ditrerent 
from the form n:^^, common in the Semitic 
family. The isolated pronoun of the third per- 
son is identical Avith the demonstrative t^rr (^rn), 
but it is not known whether the feminine was 
wn (pri), as ill the sister languages, or Avliether 
it resertililed tlie demonstrative form mn peculiar 
to the Subman. The masculine plural cn occurs 
in scA’cral pa>sagcs {llal. 4lfi, 2; ih. oil, 18 5 
346, 4), and the analogy of the other Seniitio 
languages presupposes the certain existence of 

the compound p (= pn for the feminine. 

Xo possessive suffixes except those of the tliird 
person are to be met Avith : in for the singular 
masculine, and i:; for the same in tlie Hinman dia- 
lect; the 1 often disappears in AAHting: (Os. 

I. 1), (Hal. 478, 1), c:i (Hal. 187, 2) ‘his 
eon, exactly like the Persian in ; in 

ra'r (Os. XXIX. 7) ‘his eye^ the second 1 is re- 


dundant. Xo example of the feminine exists, 
as in Persian, and perhaps none ever did, although 
Halevy says it must certainly have been rr, d**. 
Instead of the simple in, sometimes c, nn, p 
occur: = inbi'CDi (Os, i. 5) ‘in his re- 

quest,’ p:n n* 2 n ermp cShn (Hal. 4/8, 10) 
‘may his country {lit. earth), his people, and 
his town perish {lit. die).’ This interesting 
form, which it is impossible to take for a plural 
suffix, must be considered as composed of in 
prolonged by means of the particles a and 3 
respectively serving as the indefinite and the 
definite article. The same occurs here and there 
in Hebrew, where I'sV, i^’:d occur for v and for 
V3i:. This is confirmed also in Phoenician ; for 
which see Schiottmann in Z. d. J). M. G. 1870, 
p. 406, &Q. 

List of the Prono^ins from Sahccan texts. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Singular, 
n m. nif. this. 
JT this. 

Kn, n-sn that, 
ft that, 

D that. 


Plural. 

H n'™ these. 

jn those, 
cn, nun those. 


hitcrrorjaiivG Pronouns. 
p, p who ? nut, ( 2 ) Avhat ? 

Pelaiive Pronouns. 

=T, he Avho, of, from, ni f. she Avho, of, from, 
'n he of, he from, 
he who. 


Isolated Personal Pronouns. 
i^n he. un they. 


Si'ffixedj Personal Pronouns^ 

An, nl ^ 

1 : 3 , c >his. > their. 

D, 1 (.n,n)J 

Dual: >nn. 

Numerals., HeasvrcSi and Cliromdogij . 

The >Saboean like the Arabic numerals have 
a double form, tlio one being the simple radical 
word, and the other presenting, as in certain 
Arabic numbers, the addition of a n in the 
masculine, Avhilst reserving the simple form for 
the feminine : — 

1 TTw (Hal, 446, 3.) nrr^ (Hal. 508, 2.) 

rtriM (Hah 66 7, 1-2 ) 
nrT« (X. H. I.) 

2 ':n (Hal. 353, 4 ; Wr. 5.) 'nm (Hah 508, 5.) 

'nn (Hal, 667, 2.) 
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3 nnbu? (Hal. 50.) fibn, 

r)n:n (Hal. 3, 4.) ribn (Fr. LI. Fr. 

LIY.) 

4 (Hal. 412, 2.) (Hal. 148, 10.) 

(Os. XXXI. 1, 2.) 

5 (nr*3rr.) con (Hal. 152, 6-7, 

8-9.) 

6 n™ (Hal. 192, 1.) rno (Hal. 192, 1 ; 

256, 2 ) 
no (H. G.) 

7 (nric) vjD (Hal. 199, 1.) 

8 c'3an (Hal. 51, 19.) ? pn (Os, I. 8.) 

9 (Hal. 648, 3-4.) (rcn) 

10 nicY (Hal. 125, 14-15.) (Hal. 152, 5.) 

17 "n2?3?r2D(Hal.l99, 1.) 

20 nc'Y. 

(Os. xxxr. 1-2.) 

30 'nbn (Hal. 485, 3.) 

40 (Hal. 48, 10 ; H. G.) 

(Hal. 199, 1) 

50 (r^fr.) 

60 (Hal. 352, 3.) 

70 ^ 2 D (Hal. 3, 4.) 

80 ':^n (Hal. 412, 2, 3; 661, 2.) 

':' 2 nfi (Hal. 384, 3.) 

'm*onn (Hal. 466.) 

90 (^rrn.) 

100 (Hal. 598, 4 ; 466.) 

(Hal. 3, 4.) 

1000 (Hal. 535, 1.) 

(Hal. 49. 3, 4.) 

(Hal. 526, 2.) 

The variety presented by the numerals in the 
above table arises cliiefly from the addition of 
the temiinations and 2 . In the Minaean dialect 
the : of ’n;n is elided, and the word becomes '•rP, 
it appears, with the reduplication of the n ab- 
solutely, as in the Hebrew for mzxa. The 
pronunciation for nrr>< seems to be a peculiar- 
ity of the Hadramaut dialect. The fluctuation 
between nrrn and nrrj^ is observable in ordinary 
Saba^an, and the same occurs also in 
fiVn, nVn (n^n) ; lastly niD is contracted to ns in 
the inscription of Hisn-G'hurab, which is prob- 
ably one of the least ancient texts. 

There are but few examples of derived nu- 
merals ; tbe radical numbers serve also as or- 
dinals, e,g. D':on cts, ‘ on the eighth day.’ In 
compound numbers an b is added to the first 
numeral, thus : — corn 'raoi rin* 7 riVT (^Hal, 3, 
4), ‘ of (the year) 573 


cnmfr cntro ftn * of the year 640’ (Mim- 

zinger’s copy, H. G.) 

Of multiphcatives Hal^vy found only 'nb, 
which appears to him to mean ‘two pairs* 
in 'reru? {HaL 375, 2), ‘two pairs of planks?’ 
written defectively for which is suggested 
by the Hebrew 0 ^ 3 - Among the fractions 

nViiD {HaL 200, 2), ‘one-third,’ occurs in coh- 
o' 

formity with the Arabic The phrase t 'nn 
(Hal, 667, 2) appears to mean ‘ two portions 
of ten,’ because the word t, strictly ‘ hand,’ im- 
phes also ‘ part, portion,’ and this locution proves 
to a certainty that the Sabaeans used the deci- 
mal system in their measures of length, which 
will be mentioned further on. 

Like all civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Sabaeans made use of numeral figures, but their 
system of notation differs from that of the other 
Semitic nations. The figures are always placed 
between two ladder-like strokes larger than the 
other characters, to avoid confusion. As in some 
inscriptions the numbers are not only given in 
figures, but, for greater security, also in letters, 
they can be identified with tolerable facility. 
Up to 4 the numbers are represented only by 
perpendicular strokes, as in the Roman notation, 
and the large numbers are, as far as possible, 
represented by the initials of the words used to 
designate them in the written language.* 

The inscriptions furnish the following pre- 
cious but insufficient information concerning 
the measures and money current among the 
Sabaeans : — Among them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, the cubit appears to have been the 
unit of measurement : (pL rra«) Hebrew 

rTp«j pL Thus rrow Ttn? riD {HaL 199, 1), 
17 cubits; TTOM 'Yi'w'! {ih.) 47 cubits; rro« niD 

{HaL 256, 2), 6 cubits; mu nVit? {HaL 200, 2), 
one-third of a cubit; rrD« mn {Hal, 413, 1 ; 
417, 2), 5 cubits. Among the divisions of the 
cubit the finger is twice mentioned in the texts : 

nn« (HaL 667, 1-2), one finger; ' 2 -Dn 
{ih, 661, 2), eight fingers. Then comes the ip, 
which was a measure of capacity among the Jews. 
This fact results from the following passage : — 
□3p D'3fn now p c(:r 3 ) {Hal, 215, 2), half a cubit 
and five q^ah. The foot appears to have been 
designated by the word 'em (= ^ ^ hit, pL 
fromLa^ ‘ recessit Dm® 'fnc {HaL 352, 3) 
sixty feet (?). A sub-division of the foot occurs 


* The whole system up to the number “MMXl will be easily understood from the plate, page 26. 
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in the word ir:: (j)2. int, -iiicM), apparently re- 
presenting the Arabic ‘nail,’ in order 

to indicate the inch. The passage in ^hich this 
measure occurs is ?nD (Ha?. 199,1), 

47 inches. 

Among the weights used by the Sabseans only 
one can be recognized with any probability; 
it is in in ni cmpo p^ino ns (Ha?. 148, 7). 
It is possible that some current coin was de- 
signated by rVr M. p?. thus con 

(Ha?. 152, 8-9), ‘ five sela.’ The word 
means ‘ rock, stone,’ and designates in the Rab- 
binical writings the weight of half a drachm or 
zuza, tin. Other names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are : — > 

1.^?. The TtM, occurring in the phrase cVi« nn«i 
(Ha?. -598, 2), ‘ for one azlm 
2 a '7. The (c)iL:n, which occurs in Hal, 148, 
8-9, ih, 154, 18, and ih, 151, 10; and lastly, 

3/‘7. The Uirn, mentioned twice in the same 
inscription; {Hal. 152, G, 7), ‘five 

haialaym,’ and ncr (ih. 152, 5), ‘ten haia- 

laym/ 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measures are these : — 

1. nuN cubit. 7. rbo (int. pi. cr'rrw.) 

2. finger. 8. 

3. [cjip qo.h. ^ 9. [njiin. 

4. rrro (int.pl. cmc) foot? 10. 

5. mu (int. pi. cmu«) nail, 11. (Ha?. 50, Fr. 9)? 

inch ? 

6. 1 '^. 12. cm (Os. I. 8). 

The Sabaean year began, it seems, towards the 

autumnal equinox, because the word q'tfi, which 
designates the year, means strictly the autumn, 
i.p. the rainy season, in opposition to the other 
half of the year, called from the root wni — 
Nui, ‘ to germinate, to produce plants,’ during 
which the earth is covered vuth vegetation. Tlxe 
months are lunar, as may be concluded from the 
name fn'', ‘ month,’ properly ‘ moon accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
servo to ascertain it. The names of the ten 
months discovered in the texts are as follows : — 
?prr[T fni] (Ha?. 3, 4), 

;n7n[i rni] (H. G. end), Munzinger's copy ;n:rn, 
cmnc^irm] (II. 51, 19, 20). 
nrn] (ib. 51, 10, 11), 

(ib. 48, 11, 13). 


mn[T im'i] (H, 188, 7). 
nu 3 m;? [fni] {ib. 5). 

CN’;c[i fm] (ib. 152, 15). 
fiy':n[T fni] (ih. 16). 

mcrroi (ib. 149, 14). 

On the assumption • that the names of the 
months actually corresponded with the seasons 
they etymologically designate, Halevy supposes 
that the month pph must, according to its name, 
have fallen in autumn, and that isn, designating 
greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 
when everything becomes green. The expres- 
sion cncTp TurruT means, no doubt, ‘ harvest,’ nunu 
being derived from lun — lun Aramaean, ‘ to har- 
vest ;’ and the first harvest is in the Wadi- Saba 
collected in March ; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 
also another month bearing nearly the form 
nn’^n UTurrun, ‘ month of the second harvest,’ 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards, The name cui msi means probably ‘ rais- 
ing of buildings,’ The months and nrVn 

appear to be of mythological origin ; 'nisi means 
‘ of the fathers,’ and suggests the month in of 
the Hebrews ; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The other name nrbn seems to bo 
composed of bn, ‘force,’ and of nr, the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name the Astarte of the 
northern Semites. This is not extraordinary 
among a people like the SabDsans, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. For example : — 

cnoin rrr nr (Hal 50, 1, 2), “ The day of Ha’ 
Harmatm ?” 

q] cn (A 5. I, 5), “ On the day Naof.’’ 

^ru ubu cm cn b^rn’ rinri (Hal. 485, 5), 

‘ On the day Y^’el Riyam and his son Tobba’- 
karib, kings of Ma’in.’ 

qbu ’Tir rcbN cm rir b^np cdniq cti (Hal. 504 
3, 4), ‘ On the day of their masters Waqhael the 
saviour, and his son Eliafa the just, kings of 
Ma’in.’ 

bNinr “|b?3T3i cr (Ha?. 145, G, 7 ; 14G, G, 7 ; 148, 
12, 23), ‘On the day of YdhmarmaHk and of 
Watrael.* 

nnnrm cvi (Hal. 153, 8, 9), * On the 

day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael.’ 

inrini qbrDTDn' cn (Ha/. 153, 8, 9), ‘ On the day 
of Ydhmarmalik and by A’ttar.’ 

bNrnn rriN cv3 (Hal 209, 2), ‘ On the day of 
Abyada’ and of Yta’cl.’ 
c:r3 rfr burip c:n pr? bwen' mn (Hal. 522, 
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2), ‘ On the day of Yta’el the just, and of his 
son the saviour, kings of Ma'in.’ 

The Sabaean texts are never dated accordinsr 
to the year of a king. There are two different 
ways of fixing dates. The first and more 
recent relates to a previous time which had, 
in consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither- 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known ; namely, the third inscription of 
Halevy’s collection, occurring also in Fi^esnel 
under the same number, and the inscription 
of Hisn G'hurab. The first bears the phrase 
rrr Dofn ‘573 Hayw.’ The 

opinion of Fresnel that the word vn means ‘may 
you live,’ and was merely added that the phrase 
should not terminate with the word ‘ hun- 
dred/ which resembles the word no ‘ to die,’ is 
too fantastic to be tenable ; the only thing 
certain is that rrr, written also evn, is a very fre- 
quent Saboean name, and appears here to be 
that of the engraver. The beginning of this era 
may be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Christ. This date results from the in- 
scription of Hisn G’hurab, which is of the year 
b40 (cnuifr m and is the work of a 

prince escaped from the Ethiopians after their 
victory over the last Hemyarite king (see 
Z. d. H. M. G. XXYI. p. 43G, the translation by 
Levy of this inscription). As, however, this 
last-mentioned event, according to the best 
chronologies, took place a.d. 525, it is clear 
that the era in question cannot be of later 
origin than 115 years before Christ. At that 
time the Sabtcan empire was still in its power. 
A century afterwards the rumour of the great 
riches accumulated by the Sabaians had spread 
• as far as Rome, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Augustus. 

The Saba3ans, like the Assyrio-Babylonians, in- 
stead of fixing dates by an era of long duration, 
general!}' preferred to determine them by the 
use of eponyms ; the years were accordingly 
named after certain celebrated personages, pro- 
bably kings and governors. It may be seen 
that in order to designate years the Saba 3 ans 
used the same system as for indicating remark- 
able days. Our historical knowledge is so im- 
perfect that these kinds of dates are closed 
letters to us ; but it is possible that when the 
great ruins in Yemen are excavated, eponymic 
tablets, like those of the Assyrians, may be dis- 


! covered. For the present this way of dating 
I may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts : — • 

1, cisnn p i-iDrr 2 D p (Os. i. 9-11), ‘In 

the year of A’mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 
of Hatfarm/ 

2. crri'D p iiDrin p (Os. x, 4, 5), ‘In 

the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, son 

I ofFadhm.’ 

j 3. “jV!! -1X3 p (Os. xiii, 12, 13), 

I ‘In the year of AVaddadel, son of Yaqahmalik 
Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloved).’ 

4. noin p niDron p tpfn (Os. xrv. 5, 6), 

‘ In the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, 
son of Hadhmat.’ 

5. wiD “P’3 nrr mTi p ... (Os. xxxil. 3) ‘ ... son 
of Wahbel Yahat, king of Saba.’ 

6. TDxor p Fjifra (Os. xxvi. 9-10), ‘In the 
year of Xabthael, son of A’mamir.” 

7. nni's p p i*i3...pprTi {Hal, 48, 12, 13) 
‘Of the year of.,.Karib, son of Xishakurayb, 
son of Fadhm .’ 

8. rr^in p nni^i rjnnfr {Hal. 51, 10, 11), ‘Of the 
year of Ba’ttar, son of !^dhmat.’ 

9. “T3D p p]“im {Hal, 51, 19, 20), ‘Of 
the year of Xishakarib, son of Kiibir Khalil.’ 

10. p p 'VrmD F]“ini {Ah, I. 5-7), 

‘ In the year of Samhia’li, son of Elasharh, son 
of Samhia’li.’ 

These dates are real eponyms, which do not 
necessarily refer to the reigning king; as is 
clearly proved from the inscription of Abyan, 
which was engraved duiing the reign of m^? 3 ? 3 n 
Tobba’ Shorahbil, and is nevertheless dated 
from the year of Samhia’li II. 

Particles. 

By particles are meant the words serving to 
determine the mutual relation of the members 
of a phrase, and also that of whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 
original signification, by a process analogous 
to that which produced the names of the 
numerals ; but others show the original nouns 
in a more or less mutilated form, suggesting 
the formation of the pronouns. The disbelief 
of Halevy in tbe existence of pronominal 
roots in tbe Semitic languages bas already been 
mentioned, and he is still less disposed to admit 
an independent original for the monoliteral pre- 
positions, e.g, "' 3 , and the copulative i, as 
has already been explained in the chapter on 
I pronouns. 
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The Sabcean particles are either prefixes or 
isolated words ; the first category comprises the 
particles a, n, 3 , % 0 ( 3 ), among which 3 , 7 , ‘ 3 ( 3 ) 
accept the possessive suffixes. 


irr: {Fr. Lvi. 2 Ac.), 
-n': (Hal .H, 14). 
n;'3 (Hal G81, 0 ). 
m (0.i. xui, 11). 
;rT 3 (Hal 412, 3). 


(M n. vin. Os. I. 7, Ac.), 
m (Hal 4S, 3) ? 

10:13 (Os. XYii. 11-12). 

03 (Hal 4G6) ? 
p 3 (Hal 682, 8). 

As to the use of these particles : The 
preposition 3, joined either to nouns or to 
possessive pronouns, has the same meanings 
as in the other Semitic languages, r.r /, — 

Ivf. Liy at, on, indicating the time, place, 
or the state of a thing or of an action. *\f/. 
i:p p:n (Hal oxx. 0), ‘in the wall of the to^vn 
ofQarnuj’ ::r:i (Hal 14o, 6-7) * on 

the day of Ydhmarmalik and ofWatracl;' m'l 
Fr. LVI. 2) ‘ in peace;’ cr!or:3 (Cruft. 1, 0 ) ' in, 
with agreement.” 

'Ittd. By, vCth, designating the person or thing 
by the aid whereof the act is done. In this 
sense 3 is often used at the end of inscriptions 
in order to invoke important personages, nota- 
bly divinities, e.y. I3“n3 (Hal 144, ^^-9), 

‘ by the grace of IVaddm and Yila'simhu.’ 
Instead of the simple 3 analogous passages show 
ty33 (some copies have '^^ 3 ), a word signitying 
‘ grace, aid, assistance.’ 

ord. Bytur, ffccordnij to, c.j. p’vr ^*3^^3 (Hal 

149, lo-lG), ‘according to the order of Halfan.’ 

4//n AyattLsl : i'3n3 p'lvi (Os. xvii. 12), 
‘ (every foe) Avho shall commit an act of liostil- 
ity against them,’ anal()gous to the later Ilihrew 
locution 373n ns 13 nzr, ‘ he set the dog against 
him.’ 

As a conjunction 3 is joined either to the 
infinitive or to the Imperfect of a veih ; in the 
first case it appears to mean a'ln n , e.y. r-m 
(-n)rr, ‘ when he elevated the elevation to Altar,’ 
or, ' making an offering to Altar.’ 41ie 3 joined 
to the Imperfect serves to form a kind of sub- 
junctive; there is only one example ol‘ it known 
mpu (Hal 209, 7), ‘that he be fined.' 

The 1 serving as a relative pronoun when 
joined to verbs (sec Fr^aiauus) acts iis a 
preposition before nouns and is translated 
by r.^. pni (0>‘. I. 3-1, Ac.), ‘ Alnuupdi of 
Harron,’ cirT3i ?3 (Hal 47(8, 9), ‘all the 
deities of the sea,’ s3r “p (/V. xx , 1), ‘king 
of Saba and of Ilaidan.’ The use of s as a 
conjunction, meaning so that^ is still more re- 


markable : r3rT;p ^7iin I'onnu pnrl (Os. x. 7), ‘so 
that their house (village) was destroyed, and 
their property conquered,’ 

With reference to the particle 3 the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat obscure on account of their fra^T^- 

c 

mentary state. 

1.^/, There is no instance of the 3 serving as 
a particle of comparison before proper or appel- 
lative nouns ; in all the passages where a similar 
case occurs, the idea of comparison does not 
suit the text. Comparison appears to have been 
indicated in Sabaean by C 3 , as in Ethiopic ; this, 
hoAvever, is not confirmed by the texts. 

2nd. Joined to a verb the particle 3 renders 
the idea of vdion, after. The inscription of Xaqab 
el-IIajar presents the necessary examples : in 3 ih 3 
inns:: {I 7), ‘ when he returned near his w^alls 
(house);’ nT'3rT -pu unrr3 (tb. I 9), ‘after they 
had conqttered the king of Himyar.’ 

3a?. The 3 designates likewise the motive of 
an action, and ans Avers to the IlebreAV > 3 , ‘ for, 
because this meaning appears to be inherent 
in ^rirnr:, Avhich is the first in the following diffi- 
cult expression : nirin p 1 ^ 3:3 1:73 w:-rr 3 (N, 
H. /. 8), Avhich Halevy proposes to translate as 
— ‘ For those of the country of Habashat 
(Abyssinians) had taken hold of him at their 
last invasion,’ or, literally, ‘ For they had taken 
hold of him, Avhen they made invasion, those of 
the earth of Habashat.” 

4tJt. In conformity with the Hebrew ' 3 , the 
Sakean 3 is used to designate the purpose of 
an action, and has the meaning of in order that. 
The following example, as lias been observed by 
Osiander, is very decisive : — imnu 0:3 r:« 

(Os. XVI. 7>), ‘In order that he may cause men 
and the inhabitants of their house to prosper.' 

ofli. But the last and most surprising^ use 
of the particle 3 in Saha\in is that it indicatc's tlu' 
accusative and even the dative. Tlie examples 
are too abundant to allow oi'doiibts about tlie a(*- 
ciiraey of Halcvy’s copies. The followiiigare the 
clearest jiassages : — 3:23^ 3rvr3 (i)':rr (Hal o3o, 
1), ‘ Tliey liave dedicated to Attar of Qahadng' 
in lieu of the usual formula : nfir upo 0:rn). Like- 
wise mm rn-: p (Hal 221, 2), and 'nmir 
733 ns (Hal, 192, 2), in contrast with the 
usual locution nnrr nc ni :3 (Hal. 42G, 2). I’he 
dative is indicated in phrases such as vnrD fnre 
534, 2), ‘ He has renovated to the 
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honour of A’ttar/ and m333 fnrrD (485, 1), ‘he 
has renovated to the honour of Nakrah/ Exam- 
ples could easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding ones are all taken 
from the Minaean dialect. 

The use of the particle b is less varied, but 
more frequent than the others . It occurs — 

1*-^. As sign of the dative : ncrr {0$. Y. 
4), ‘to the Beni Yahafra’ inb {Fr. lvi.), ‘to 
him;’ {Os. xx. 8), ‘to his vassals (lit. 

men);’ rrpTsbj-ib {Fr. liy.), ‘to the honour of Al- 
maqqahu.’ 

2nd. To indicate the purpose, the motive : 
]nbD pi {Fr. liy.), ‘for the welfare of the 
house of Silhiu ninb {Os. XYiii. 7), ‘on 
account of, in consideration of this tablet.’ 

As in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
b is joined to the verb and makes a precative 
expressing a wish: e.g. lorra'tb {Os. ix. 5), ‘may 
he bless them,’ strictly ‘ in order to bless them 
nm bi {lb. Yi. 6-8), ‘ may Almaq- 

qahu continue to gratify Anmarm/ 

When the b of tendency precedes the complet- 
ed verb the latter takes the ] of prolongation : 
pT 71 (Os. xxYtr. 9), pn Ti (/6. XX. 6), pirrb {H. 
147, 6) ; in the plural : pcinr^b (O^x xxxv. 4). 
Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect 
occurs : p bi (Hal. 259, 1), irr Vi {lb. L. 3), tot bi 
{Os. IV. 11-12), bn (ib. h. 10-11). In all 
these example.s the precative sense is less strong, 

and we perhaps even have here a simple affir- 

/ 

mation corresponding to the Arabic J. Unfor- 
tunately the passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discovering the precise shade of 
meaning in this particle. 

o 

The particle n, abridged from p occurs 

in several passages : {Fr. XLYi.) 

‘ Yta’mir...of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,’ 
n:^ air {Ilal. 681, 5), ‘ it (the illness) retired 
from her, abandoned her p'a prrpc' bi {Hal. 
412, 3) and with transition to a; brbb n:ai {Os. 
XIII. 11) ‘and above that;’ likewise in the 
preposition cri, equivalent to the Hebrew era. 

There is yet an interesting peculiarity to be 
noticed concerning the V'l particles. These 
particles seem, according to tho analogy of the 
relative 7, to possess the faculty of combining 
•with ^ without changing their signification. 
Thus it may be seen that nc p (Hal. 221, 2) 
supersedes the usual formula nci {Hal. 226, 2, 


&c.) ; p (Fr. xi. 3), opposite to 

(Os. VIII. 4), rpfn MHi p {Crutt. Sa7i. i. 17), ‘in 
summer and in winter parpD p (Fr. Liii. 2), 
which appears to mean ‘in the sanctuary.’ The 
last two examples, however, may be explained 
differently ; in this p the preposition p, ‘ be- 
tween,’ with the scriptlo defectiva may be con- 
cealed. At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sertion. The passages wherein the compound 
“|b appears to supersede the simple b are still 
more obscure ; a few of them are here sub- 
mitted to the attention of Semitists : Tira p 
(Fr. XI. 3) ; 'mi: ]b {ib. L. 4) ; bi«ni p {Os. xviii. 
1) ; it would naturally be more simple if this u 
were to be the prefix of the first person plural. 

Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inserq^tions : — 

1st. 'br upon, to; this is identical with the 
Arabic and occurs in the following : nntni 
TOabn 'br {Hal. 49, 12), ‘who earned help to 
Halikamir.’ Also ba 'br {Hal. 
152, 13, 14), ‘upon all men.’ 

2nd. p, p from, of: e.g. ebbp era p (H 149, 
10), ‘of any malediction whatever;’ piTO {ib. 
152, 8), pTTa p (ib. 152, 8), ‘from this sanc- 
tuary (?).’ The form p is more frequent : tohd 
yp’i3 p {Os. XXYI. 9), ‘he has preserved him from 
blows ;’ pVi 'an p Tsnr: bi {Os. xvii. 8-10), 

‘ that he may conceal them from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witchcraft.’ 

3aZ. tv until, toivards : e.g. ito tv 'tn^r! {Fr. 
LVI. 2), ‘ and they came till Maryaba p 
ppYj TV (Hal. 535, 1), ‘from the foundations till 
the roof (?).’ This preposition is also spelt 'tv, e.g. 
□TOa T'v ptL'i's 'TV nan {Hal. 682, 5, 6), ‘ and 
because she has gone out towards impure places.’ 
This is Halevy’s rendering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows in the Z. d. D. M. G. : ‘ and be- 
cause she kept herself pure in impure places’ (und 
weil sie sich rein hielt in unreinen Orten). In 
Os. XL 7, 8 the Tvord 'tv seems to mean ‘ in that 
wdiich concerns.’ In the dialect of Hadramaut 
the locution T^rjn appears to correspond to -nrp (72) 
(N. H. 1. 2). The inscription of Obne shows 
also capw TH (1. 5). 

4ttJi. Between, among, amidst: e.g. p^Tcrra p 
(H. 535, 1), ‘between their (two?) towers;’ 
pssTir p (0*\ xiY. 4), ‘amidst his sheep.* 

iTf appears to mean in consideration, in 
exchange : Tarnsra aav {Os, i, /) ‘iu consideration 
of their gift.’ 
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The follo\ying are the compoimcl propositions, 
as far as Halevy has hitherto been enabled to 
establish them 

isf. cri = Ileb. cro f/'om, hjj : e.g. 
sni {Os. IV. G-7j, ‘by xVlmaqrjahu of Ilarran/ 
and with the sufEx irrori (Os. xil. 

5, 0), ‘in the asking which he will ask of 
him.’ 

'Ifuh -rra =: Heb. irz^/ar, rdatuig /o, concn'ii- 
ui(j : crsp* p n '22 nrin rrnn (Os. xiil 4, -j), ‘for, 
on account of, the misfortunes (b7. happenings) 
which happened in the family of the Beni 

Quraynni.’ 

rjVrTi means probably iipat' e.g. p:n vnn 
nn'o (Os. XXXY. o, 4), ‘ near to the town of INfaryaba 
::nn:*D p'pni (Os. vui. 10), ‘near Manhatnif 

4//i. rrrm = Arabic Heb. vaJer^ 
brup'ffJi; of this only one example is known to 
Halevy ; nnni {Ilal. G2, 10), ‘ under 

their masters.’ 

^tli. according to, in conforniitij (r), occurs 
in the passage yaz sn tvd {Hal, 40, lo), the 
sense of which is obscure. 

Adverbs are rare in the texts : some arc here 
appended : — 

‘jrV: occurs in the locution rr::i (Os. xiii. 11), 

jjet i/iortucer (?). 

efn ni fh*'' tugld : [zVrn ni^i {TTaJ. G'^2, 7,''^), 

‘and for what .she lias sinned in the night.’ 

vr = ^1/’. r.g. cinn Tr {dial, 

G-7), ‘places witlnnit purity (imjiure 
places).’ It takes also the prefix 2 , e g. Tra 
ZjTTL' (Os. XVI [. Id). 

expresses negation : sfrlcn ::b bs {Ual. 
G8d, 8, 0), ‘ that wdiich she knows not.’ 

The conjunctions of the Sabioaii lauLfiiae'e 
form a rich and varied categoiy, di^jjlnying 
alHiiitics w'ith the northern Semitic idioms, 
especially tlie xVramman grouj) : — 

T This particle is just as mucli conjunctive as 
disjunctive : VvS [Ihd . 141, G-4), ‘A1 and 

Ahtaiy’ rirr-^ 'n {Ihd. 207, 1), ‘construclcd 
and renovated;’ i-rr’m s::i (Os\ x, i;, 7), ‘ })ut 
he (Alnuupiahn) has d(‘droycvl their autlmr.’ 
The 1 is also placed in tlu' becrinniTici* of a ^rn- 
tence, (\g. n'Di p {JJnl, 271), 1), Nvlll be 
jinlged (puni^luMl) he wlio will commit havue,’ or 
‘verily he will ])e judged who,’ Ac. 

r marks the adjunction und^ a}<o{ = -r,^ also) : 
'inr'i (O'^. x \ i. o, G), ‘ that he inav cau.se 

to prosper the men and (also) tlie inliahitarits 
(strangers) of their house 'inxsrn: n-c r^ci: rro^n 
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{Os. XIII. 6-7), ‘ and Almaqqahu has also gi*ati- 
fied Shammar according to his demand.’ This 
is, no doubt, analogous to the Arabic conjunc- 
tion lJ. 

\s 0 /*, occurs in the unintelligible phrase 
{Hul. 102,2). It occurs often com- 
bined with c, thus, G.g. niri* ctid {Os. xxxv. 
G), ‘ great or small ones Dim*^ p {Os. 

IV. 14, 10), ‘ the Beni-Hartad^n or those who 
obey (them).’ 

^rr has almost the same meaning wdth or, 
he d. Of this only one example is known to 
Halthw: m n:r> p {II. d, 239, A 3), ‘or he 
wEo will derange them.’ 

1 ^? icliOi (r= 3 1 , Ia I ) : ’‘rr/: uru iis {Ilctl. 140, 

4-0), ‘ when they made the journey (f ) of 
Ytah’ 

p icltde, diirnig c.y. cirrrDi rn 

{Hal. 14'.), 14, 10), ‘during (the month called) 
Dhamahdadm-Qadimat (of the first harvest).’ 

or c’ on fJic dag when^ vdicn : “i’t'd'tdt 'irraiprr cr 
pis {Hal. 104, 4, G), ‘ on the day when 
Adhmaraialik: placed him at the head of the 
army of xiw.san.’ In many inscriptions the 
word nv is several times repeated at the be- 
gimiing of phrases exhibiting various construc- 
tions which certainly required much time to be 
finished ; hence it may lie concluded that the 
word in question has also the sense of /q 
aflcra-ard9, s>ibs€<iucidhj. (CVu/qu e.g. lIuL 18^‘, 
020, Ac.) 

:rT on accovnt (d\ hcc'i.us*\ coufonnald g in. This 
conjunction is derived fi om tlie vcrl) ::n, tarn 
round ; its Usc is cxtrcimdy varied and not 
very intelligible, but the following will partly 
elucidate it : — 

1. :rr alone appears to have the meaning of 
Lii conjiuoad g /t'tUf : mirz; cwn ^r^‘l c?’? :r7 pim be 
(0^. IV. IG, 1/), ‘ that ho (the god) may accord- 
ingly be favourable in conformity wutli the 
indication given to Sa’dilah {lit. hy which was 
indicated )SaMilah).’ 

2. m :rT or pn hreansr : ni :n {Os. 

I. 4-'j), because he has h(*ard tluan in their re- 
(piest ; ''mpi ^;rr {(Js. vii, 2, ‘because 

he lias heard him in lii^ requ(•^t.’ 

o. 2 jrrr tiie same : 'in‘''xr *22 inTipe pn {Os. xvir. 
3, 4), ‘ l)ecau ''0 he has heard him in lus request.’ 
This conjunction ajipears also to mean A con- 
jonndg to in the jiassage p'n;n [ r]l 'r:p 2 yri 
{Hal. 147, 8, tq, ‘in conformity to what has 
preceded this decision (r).’ 
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4. :n 2 This form occurs in the mutilated 

passage t::d :ni {Hal. 349, 5), ^Yhich is perhaps 
to he translated ' according to the writing/ 
The meaning of pn? {Hal. 520, 22) is still more 
obscure. 

The causal conjunctions here appended have 
their best analogies in the northern sister lan- 
guages : — 

1. nil firstly means on that accoiinf, as n^ii 

in Hebrev*" : nii {Os. i. 5, 6), ‘on 

that account that Almaqqahu ma}' favour them,’ 
then it takes the meaning of hecaase and in ordt 2 r 
thatj accordingly as the verb which follows it 
is in the Perfect or in the Imperfect. The fol- 
lowing is a very instructive example : — ■ 

irr‘‘7i>iroi ^rvz^r^ nil 
imri pxrc’ *‘:n"'ii inrEin niii 
‘ Because he favoured him in his request, and 
in order that he may continue to favour him in 
the request which he will have need to make.’ 

Instead of nil often nii occurs, especially in 
the phrase prim nM ni Vi (0^. vii. 11, viii. 12, 
Ac.), ‘and in order that good may happen con- 
tinually {lit. and in order that good should be, 
and that good be).’ 

2. pi. The original sense of this particle 


appears to be according^ in conformitij ; thus 
imri Vsrn pi inV^rr'ii (0^. xiii, 3, 4), ‘ (he has 
heard him) in his request, in conformity to what 
ho had asked from him.’ As a conjunction the 
word pi scarcely differs from nil, and the in- 
scriptions of Amran furnish numerous exam- 
j)les of this Saboean particle. 

3. ’VipV Opposite to thiSi in regat'dj to this = 
Arabic J-ii bi^fore. 

The inscriptions present no example of any 
interjections. 

List of the Particles, | 

Prepositions. | 


1 

i 

3 

V 

n, 1 

qViii 

13S 


“ir, n:? 

cri 

nrrni 

iri 


-pKp) p, 

Adverbs. 

Vrr? 

cWi Tri 

nV 


Vn 

r 

cr, E' 


Conjunctions. 

;n 

pn 

m ;n 
:ni 
1 ;:n 
nil, ni 
niV 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY XI. J. iVALHOUSE, LATE XI.C.S. 
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II~FolI:hrre,-^SnaJ:e-^tnn(?s. 

It is remarkable how ancient and widely- 
spread the notion appears to be of snakes bear- 
ing in their heads stones of beautiful or magical 
properties, the obtaining of which is a feat of 
the utmost dilficulty and danger. The idea is 
doubtless of Eastern origin, and is generally 
connected with the belief in the guardianship 
of concealed treasure, and sleeplessness, and in- 
tensity of sight, that in }>opular imagination 
have always characterized the dragon — — 
the beholder, the creature that sees — a beli<'f 
springing from the fascinating intluenee always 
ascribed, and apparently with truth, to the eyes 
of serpents. The snake of Persian tradition 
has a small stone, called J5J/o•n/^ in its liead, by 
wdiich it secs concealed treasure. In the Life 
of Apollonins Tyanicus there are some mar- 
vellous stories of huge Indian serpents, which 
are divided into those haunting marshes, plains, 


and mountains respectively ; and the way in 
Avhich the Indians destroy them is told as fol- 
lows : “ They spread a silken robe inwoven with 
golden letters before the entrance of the ser- 
pent's cave, and those letters, being magical, 
bring on sleep, so that the eyes of the serpent, 
although exceedingly hard (they are said to 
sound like brass when the creature moves — an- 
other instance of the idea of sleeplessness), are 
overcome, and then with powerful incantations 
! they so allure the serpent as to be able to cast 
j over it the magical robe, which induces sound 
I sleep. Then, rushing on it, the Indians cut ofi‘ 
, its head with an axe, aud take out certain 
; small stones found tlierein. For the heads of 
j the mountain-serpents are said to contain small 
^ stones very beautiful, and endowed with a peculiar 
i lustre and wonderful virtues. Such a stone was 
, in the ring that Gyges is said to have possessed.” 

1 This account is most probably a wildly exag- 
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'jorutL-il vur^i'iii oi* t lie Indian smikL'-cliariiiing, 
and one of tlie earlio^t notices of it. The ring 
iA‘ GvLi’e''. it ^vdl bo rein-mbered. conferred 
iuvi'ibihtr: ])elief=> respecting snakes n'^iially 
]ia\e especial relereLiee to tlie eyes, and at the 
]'re-eiit day, on the Avestern coa^t at lea^r, ^ore 
(*ve> a-’e ascribed to the anu’er of j'rrpents, 
an.l a snake h the wor^t omen a Lralnnan can 
I). 'hold. 1 have not been able to trace vritli 
certcdnly whether :he notion of snakes l-aeiring 
precious stones [n'cvails in Soutlieru Tin ha at 
the piv^eiil day, fait Eabii ih'ij Chandra SLindel 
of ]>anaiM> rel]> n-; that in Eeiigal it isapc.pnJar 
belief that the cjhta bear> a diamoud, l .ariied 
nrai ini coin hie* that as that poi-onoiiN iv^uiie 
live^ a lone* life, tlie eifeet of lime mature^ its 
eirb >11 to a ilianmnd. Some people say ir "ii’ac- I 
tinio-. e:n't-> lie’ht, Avliiidi lias perhegis hoi lliein | 
t ) l.ielieve thi'^f* As in >ome (h'c’ree eunne' ted ■ 
vritli tin's, [ am tenipre 1 to e Id a snvinee ’nit of , 
i 'Iklore from the llev. C. llichter's -y ' 

^ where fet ]). !<>♦> ) we are told that. a'-'M.rd- 

inu’ to Coore* belief, the eohra live^ a tlr.'ie.ind ; 
\'ear^. After pa^^ing* tiie meridian of ir> long’ ; 
lift?, its ])ndv l>"*e’iim to shrink and br'c'hU'ii till . 


il ^liinc'' lilv!' silver, and niea'^nre-i three lb'.', or f 
h. at tlif* ae’'‘ of six or '^■'Ven humh'L'd v , i >. ! 
S..i]i lat_L' it ^liiir-^ 111:.* l' Th mid is eal,^ ,,T^e 
f -r '■'] 1 n_;di. .\t i^ -•hi*''iks r>> tl > - 

( ‘d: df’j'i*. T I'cn -o'oe d<'y il 11 « > no 1: Ji 
I’ t'** il; mi'i mk^ r])''m tke »id, 

1 I’ *l ui^app-O’^. Tu‘; ) )L C'Jded 1\ ,kit, 
■el m.e'vf'd ov a liule so')Ue 
>1 ' M ;:’;y oo'* luaiaare- set Ih a ho 

'■ ■ a mclm I oy nK'ui'.ihh* ,dhpi di- ■. , ail 
.r\..v h^v' (I ‘Jf t‘>. In Kaei a i j’ (..o 

1 o , m an hi,> ^eidp:n]‘u [ o'-’Ornr- e''tt ^ < o | 


1 o , m an hi,> ^eidp:n]‘u [ o'-’Ornr- e''tt ^ < 



tlie sha])e of a horse-bean, or sometimes pale 
and semi-transparent, made apparently of san- 
daraeh or false amber. Though adhering for 
a time to ]>ites. they have no curative ^woper- 
ties, as has been largely proved by experi- 
ments. 

In the AAw dVoiTd there are some remarkable 
parallels to the Indian legend of Apollonius, 
which might pc-rhaps be pi*essed into the service 
of those who contend that the primitive American 
]irg')u]anon 'were Turanians, who, starring from 
Central Asia or from India, reached even 
America at some unknown epoch, and being’ the 
eaiTie''t ‘'crr)ent-woi>hi]>piiig race, and hr>t dis- 
coverers oS" gems and metals, originated the 
intinde variety of stories and snpei’Nritions that 
alwa\. ill some way coiineet sei'}>ents Avilh 
pri'cii )ns metals and precious stone^. The Amer- 
ican Indian tribes reverence the rattlesnake, 
and believe that S'nne where in the mountains 
tlieiv i^ a secret valley inliabited bv the chiefs of 
the rattlesnake tribe. Avhieh grow to the size 
of large trei's, and bear on their ihndieads bril- 
liant gems that shine Avith dazzling splendour. 
They are A-alh d t he kind old kings,' "tlie bright 
old iiiliahitauts,' — a])pellatioiis evident! v plaea- 
torv, ill tla* same sense as tla* eohi’a is alwavs 
spok'‘n of throughiMir Snurhern India as “the 
g. lol '-n;t\<e. ' ddiey know' all tlimg'', aiul mav 
he i* )iwair''d if ]n*operiy appi'oaehed and be- 
solIeIL^ At 1 ft' [ireo'imla van anioial called the 
Carhiinr [if ) i> gopiibo'd- h 'hcAa-il to i xi a in Ido n : 
It a it)i .i o'd ' at nieiit. end wli. n pni'-^iU'd, a 
v.d \ ' < a* i o, i' ) > r < )p a i -> i ’i i t i* »ri -In ad. ami an 
e\t M -wl ■ ci'dy hnll'int object, lala-M’d bv tlu^ 
naioe-. 'wlf-a pi’t'r'oiis ^lom*, beeomt's \ isible. 
tie P * 11 . , , 0 ' ^ 'ic d.'.rkiit-'i and tlaz/ling- tiu* pur- 
sa“)'> act'--, nit i'^ awrit'd to be so {‘ar 

atU'W' I a> to A\,;i'i int a b‘''f‘f m tin* evi-tiTicn 
ol an an’iii.d p'*--. d ig - >m(’ i\-j'ia rlmbf * (jiadiiv 
wlmb s '!’\ - a-: a jjiri'Wt f •]' till' f..bli*, li; 
(‘\ p,'ie> and he. a ij'T 'iit e!..i d> a-.d fain' 

pitcoa^ ^ a 1 * * labi'i ‘iW d b\ fl'-ws a.ud 

'.dd to h.ivi !' r]\ Wik' a i.i.‘ <-1 lla* lead of tin- 

if '(O' ‘..tM'n : - a i-i! t to p!'i)t'‘ei the 

.r'*!’" 1; I t , •) I,. ii>-inoiw animah. So 

' 'i‘ - d '• -m d ] r -’ - : • ii* i f .> ane.mit la lief, 

w • i> 1 m > i't fave oi'i-jbiat' d in finl'n. [r 

a[>p al■^ m Luela ’d lag . m no tbe tnad. widen 
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III. — FulL'lorc, — C ) rj;)s (?- €> tndl es a nd Wi ll-o'- 

Some thirty miles north of the favourite and 
fashionable station of Bangalore rises the great 
hill- fort of Xandidurg. Its summit being 1500 
feet above the elevated IMaisur plateau, and 
commanding varied and far-stretching prospects, 
and the many buildings comprised in the fort 
affording ample accommodation, it is otten re- 
sorted to bv liealth and holiday seekers. From 
its top a remarkable exhibiiion is sometimes 
seen, knovm to many as the INandidurg 
lights.” Not having ever witnessed them my^^elP, 
1 will borrow an account that appeared in a IMa- 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspond- 
ent writes that being on a visit to the fort, 
and looking at night from his windows, which 
commanded a view over all the country around, 
he was amazed and frightened at seeing the 
whole expanse for miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, the appearance being as ot a vast city 
lighted by gas, — hundred of thousands of lights 
cxcending for miles and miles, dancing and 
glittering in all directions, a weird, horrible, yet 
beautiful sight.” On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the meaning of it, he was told it was 
the bodies ot all tlajse who were killed in battle 
at Xandi; they all come np at this time with 
lights in their hands.” The opinion of the cor- 
respondent's host was tlmt it was the people on 
the j)lains with liglits c^dlectlng white ants atter 
rain; and that though Sheikh Daud declared the 
lights were corpse-candles, and every candle 
borne by a body killed hi action, yet he be- 
lieved it vras the whit.‘ ants. This strange ex- 
hibition is ocea^lonully seen from the ftn’t, and 
it is cluiraetL'r'stic of Fngli.^hmen that, like the 
corre'^pondeut s host, thev .so oltcii rest satisfied 
with explanaiioiis of nnu.-^ual [dienomeiia so ob- 
viously iuadiMpiate as tliat advanced. A Oer- 
mau savant travelling tliere wviahl soon unravel 
tlic inNo-t t,TV *. but, thong’ll larg** lmgh^h ctiuuau- 
nlties have long lived in the maghhoiiihood, no 
rxplauatlon semns to have Is m o.lbreiL It is 
not unlikely that some luminous iii>eeis niriy l^e 
the eaiiM' oP this woiuh'rful di-play, wliii'h is 
commonly soeu albn’ heavy mins, \vlien souu' 
species of injects Mr ill vast myriatls, and 
amongst tlunn a s[K’eies of utole-ciacket, winch 
I mentiou because in hnglaud tlic 
has been, with some a})})arent jirobeJ^ility, as- 
cribed to the Fngli^h molc-criekel 


j vuhjaris). But the more immediate concern of 
j this note is with the peon’s idea that the lights 
j seen by the newspaper correspondent were borne 
I by the bodies of the slain in battle, and its 
I analogy with the Welsh belief in corpse-candles. 

! Ill Wales the latter are called CanicijU gorr] and 
the pojndar belief is that a short time before 
[ the death of a person a light is seen issuing 
' from the sick-bed, or sometimes from his nos- 
trils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
, along the very track the funeral is afterwards 
I to pursue. It is dangerous to stand in its way. 

I Some who have been so foolhardy have been 
j struck down, and been long in recovering, but 
none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 
Some who have been bold enough to lie down 
. by the wayside when the corpse-candle passed^ 

, and look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 
of a skull carrying the candle, or sometimes a 
dark shadow, in shape of the person that is to 
I die, carrying the candle between its forefingers, 
holding the light before its face. In some parts 
of India when a man has been killed by a tiger, 

! his ghost is believed to sit on the tigeFs head 
I holding a light, by which it guides the beast to 
its prey. The cunning of old man-eaters, and 
the difficulty in killing them, are ascribed to 
, This ghostly guidance. In a paper read before 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, ^Ir. W. Theobald 
relates tliat in Binunah it is believed tliat there 
i'> a class of wizards who.^e heads become disso- 
ciated from their bodies during the night, and 
, wander about the jungle feeding on carrion, the 
I lioilic', remaining at homo; and the djni'^ 

. i- suiipo-ed to piNTceed frviai the mouth of one 
j of thi) wandering heads. If a head be seized 
! winl^L so wandering, ir soreams to be released, 

I and if iletaiiied more tlian twelve hours both 
I li ad and ]>■ kIv perish. This in one or two 
poiiLt'5 ra tiler reseuilile^ the elsh beliel. 

j Mr. Thoo]>ald further says that the i'jids 
\ i verv common in ilie ilut alluvial country 

I nt'ar tiie Kajinaiial lulls, and is c*\lled Ithiftiid 
j iVoin a goldiii ; ilio prevailing bdief i^ 

j til at it is borne by a glio.-t. llie llev. IMr. 

I Fallweil, in liis interei^tiUg a- Mint of the Tiii- 
I nevt'lh >haiiars and tlieir (l'evd-wor.'>hI[). has a 
i .-t'Uteuce echoing the folk’nre o: many nation^: — 
j ‘'In the dark of the c\'eiung. devih have been 
1 oh-erved in a burial or burn’ng ground assum- 
ing various shape'j one afcoc anotiier. as oltmi a*' 
I the eye of the obiscrver is turned away, and Lave 
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often been known to ride across tlie coaiilry 1 
on invisible liorses, or glide over mar •'1 it finds ' 
in til e shape of a wandering’ tlickenne' light.'’ 
In Tamil the \\ iIl-o'-tlie-Y isp is called 

= devil-tire. I once saw one on wet 
junglv ground at the foot of lulls, and was told 
what it was. It moved ahmg in a luanner 
much resembling the dight of an insect. In 
iManit, XII. 71, it is ^aid that a Erahuiau v,ho 
omits his duty is changed into a demon CMlled 
Ulkanmklui, or vitli a niontli like e tire- 
brand, Avho devours what has heen voniim'd. 
There a[)pear‘', however, to be nothing iiiLa-'iern 
belief anaLggous to that A\diich asr-ociated the 
Will-o’-tlie-Wisp widi the irieksy gol>liii, 'that 
shrewd and knaAU^li ^]>rite called liobiu Hood- 
fellow,’ A\ho shows his lantern to 

“ Mi-lea'l vrand.'i’er'., Liucliini,^ a^ tlit-ir ! ’’ 

That pretty and practical fancy appoar> tn iiavc 
prevailed only in England. Only there d:d the 
mischief-loving Puck withliis wispy tlix* dehght 
to lure the ]>elated wanderer into pools and hc»gs, 


“ Ami, Icathug us. mahos iis to stray 
Lou!^' winter nights out of the ^\ay ; 

Ami when Ave stick in mire and clay 
lie doth Avith laughter leaA'e us.” 

Ent these mysterious night-fires have always 
been a^'Soeiated Avith tombs and the dead. In 
vSeaudinavian legends the sepulchres of the 
heroes emit a kind of lambent dame, Avhich Avas 
always Aukible at night, and served to guard the 
ashes of the dead ; it Avas called Havjja EJhJr^ 
or the ^epulchral fire It may he a survival of 
this belief that uriii'inated the custom of a ‘c/cj- 
,1 r‘1> life'’ at the lying-in-state after death 
of royal and A’ery dibtingni.shed personages, AAdien 
the darkened chamber is illuminated by a multi- 
t^ide of tapers and flambeaux. Througlioiit the 
Ka-t tile i^Iusalmans place lights in little re- 
CL‘^>^es made in their tombs, a custom said to be 
aho followed hy some of the A\ild mountain 
tribch. >Such beliefs and u.sages Avould tend to 
connect strang’c fires seen by night Avirh demons, 
ghost--, and the dead. 


ACCOUNT OE KALIIAT, IN S. E. ABABIA. 
BY MAJOR .S. B. MLLikS, ruLITICAB AOKAT, MASKAT. 


About eighty miles to the south- ea-t of 
Maskat is the ancient city of K a 1 h a t , Avhich, 
though long since fallen to ruins anddescrti'd, wa.s 
former! V the most important seaport town of 
Oman, and the princi])al emporium of her com- 
merce. According to the traditions of tin* Aialis, 
Kalhat Avas partially dc^t^oyed by earih([aake 
about four centuries ago, and from tin- time 
probably commenced its rapid decadmirc, uldlc 
other caiwos, ^n(*h as tlie filling nj) of tin' licA'cn 
or creek, and the rise of Mas ka t in th" hands 
of tho Eortug-nc''C, complcti-d its (xtinction as a 
Commer<‘ial eid repot. 

Kalhat can lay I’laim tohigli antigniiv, and 
]-> porha[>s oiu‘ of the mo-t ancient s( a a i', of 
Ar.diia In the r.f Ih,' II, <> 

it i-. called K a 1 a i o s , and appear- a- a p!a(*c 
of coit-.iilerablo inipoi't ance, a- n La\ o i: , eainc 
to the croup of i-l<lnll^ now kiaM'.ii a, the 
1) e y m a n i y a h group, about uiio Inindr, li luile- 
further u]) tlie (lulf of Oman. IMii.y ( Js if 
A kila, but Avlth reg,.rd to tlie ii !mit ifea don of 
this name ^ome conli'-iou anioiig eoin- 

miuimror- and geogiapht r-. Strabo ('.unfound- 
ed A 1: i 1 a v ith O k e 1 i - , a low n at tin* Siraits 
of Eabelmaudcb, and in he Inm been foiloAv- 


, ed Iw s(.imc. Pliny, hoAvever, whose knowledge 
I of tlie eastern side of Arabia was superior to 
that of Strabo and Ptolemy, mentions 0 k e 1 i s 
separately and seems to place A kila on the 
east side ; and both ITardouin and Forster, fol. 
loAving this arrangement, have located it on the 
Oman cc^ast, thougli Forster is, I think, mis- 
] taken Avlani lie identifus it AA itli El (’eti (pro- 
j pirly i'. 1 Yet i), a S[)ot ten miles soutli-east of 
I Ma-kat. i liavo no doubt mvs('lf about Pliny’s 
* Aki la la iiig identical with K a 1 h a t , the name 
I being simply in corjxAratcd Avifh the article oL 
: Tliei'(‘ i^ no otlu r point on the coast, nearly so 
1 jirobahU, and, Ix'-iulcs tin* sinularitv of iiame, it 
j is ('onlii’iiud by PlinUs aix'oi.iit ()f the place, 

' A\ liicli agiHc^’ w'ell with our kriowlcdgi' of K a I - 
hat. 1 i(‘ ^avs : — 

” \V(‘ tlicn come to trie Sa lia-i, a nation of 
S ]; (' n i t o i , w itli numei (uis islands, and tlie city 
of Akila, which is rlii'ir mart, and fi-om Avhicli 
])( I'-ons einhark foi’ India.*’ X(jw it i- '-ertain 
; that Kaihat was for centuries the great rendez- 
; voin h r ti'ading vi*— els between India and the 
: Pci^ian Eulf; and as j-egards thejioopl(\ it is to 
j he notrd, tlaniyli jauhaps it may he merely a 
I coincidt'uci'. tliat the fcAv inhabitants of Kalhat 
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are to tins day the Beni Shaabai n a small 
but distinct clan, and probably the remnant of 
some great tribe. Oman, however, having been 
from early times a province of Yemen, the people 
would, like the Yemenites, be called Saboeans 
from their religion, which, indeed, they retained 
until the introduction of Islam. In earlier 
times, before the opening of the navigation of 
the Red Sea route in the time of the Pharaohs 
of the nineteenth dynasty and in the infancy of 
maritime commerce, Kalhat was not improbably 
the seat of a Phoenician factory or trading 
station, as Oman was one of the principal routes 
by which the productions of the East Avere 
obtained by those enterprising merchants who, 
established all along the South Arabian and 
Oman coasts and in the Persian Gulf, had an 
almost entire monopoly of the Indian trade ; 
and Kalhat, being the nearest port to India in 
Arabia, would be peculiarly well suited for their 
purpose. 

From the time of Pliny to that of Marco 
Polo, a period of nearly thirteen centuries, we 
have, I believe, no mention of K a 1 h a t by any 
European author, and we are dependent on Arab 
and Persian authorities for what we can gather 
regarding it. One of the first of these is I b n 
Kelbi, who died in A.ii. 20G [a.d. 821- '22], and 
■who, as quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel E. C. Ross and translated by him in 
his Annals of Onianf^ relates, in connection 
with the emigration of the Yemen tribes in 
consequence of the bursting of the great dam of 
March, that the Azdites, under the leadership 
of iM a 1 i k b i n F a h m el A z d i , having arrived 
in Oman, settled at Kalhat, whence they suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Persians from the country 
and establishing themselves therein. Marco Polo 
devotes a chapter to the city and gulf of K a 1 h a t , 
in which he styles it a great and noble city, 
subject to the Mfilik of Hormuz. He says that 

the haven is very large and good, frequented by 
numerous ships with goods from India, and that 
from this city the spices and other merchandize 
are distributed among the cities and towms of 
the interior.” Ibn Batuta visited this port in 
A.D. lo28, about thirty years or so subsequent to 
Messer Marco, and thus describes the placet: — 
‘‘ The city of K a 1 h a t stands on tlie shore ; it has 
fine bazaars and one of the most beautiful 


mosques that you could see anywhere, the walls 
of ^vhich are covered wdth enamelled tiles of 
Kashan. The city is inhabited by merchants, 
who draw their support from Indian import 
trade. Although they are Arabs, they don’t 
speak Arabic correctly. After every phrase they 
have a habit of adding the particle no. Thus 
they wdll say ‘ You are eating, no !’ ‘You are 
wedking, no !’ ‘ You are doing this or that, no !’ 
Most of them are schismatics, but they cannot 
openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
the rule of Sultan Kutbuddin Tehemten 
Malik of Hormuz, who is orthodox.” 

The notices of K a 1 h a t , however, by native 
authors are in general very meagre, and add little 
to our knowledge of it. The fullest account 
of the place I have met with is in the itinerary 
of Ibn El Mojawir, w^ho ^vrote in a.h. 
625 (a.d. 1228), and which I here translate: — 
“The first w^ho established themselves on the 
shore at K a 1 h a t w^ere some poor fishermen, -who 
eaimed their bread through the bounty of God, 
and as their stay increased they found the local- 
ity suited them, and people collected there and 
multiplied. Now there was a Sheikh from among 
the Sheikhs of the Arabs who was at the head 
of this community of fishermen, and his name 
w'as M a 1 i k b i n E a h m , and as he stood on the 
shore he became possessed wdth the desire of 
augmenting the place and the number of inha- 
bitants. When, therefore, ships Avere observed 
sailing past, ho used to tell his people ‘kul 
hat,’ meaning, call to the people to put in here, 
and from this the place was called Kalhat. It 
Avas related to me by Alnnad bin ’ Ali bin Abdul- 
la el Wasiti that it Avas called in ancient times 
H a t k a L I asked A\diy it AA^as so called, and he 
said that aaTicu the tribe (meaning probably the 
I b a d h i a schismatics) fied from the battle of 
NahrAvan, they kept calling to their slaA^es 
Aidt,' that is, bring (the provisions). Noav 
the provisions had been brought Avith them from 
El Irak, and as the food decreased, one of them 
said to his slave ‘ luW and the slave replied 
Acid,' that is, there is but little left. Hence 
the place Avas named H a t k a 1 , and in process of 
time the name changed with the reA’olution ot 
afiairs to Kalhat, and the population increased. 
Subsequently a stone wall aa'us erected, and ships 
arrived there from every port, bringingmerchan- 


^ J'jfir. do. ^oc. Beti'j. Tol. XLIII. (1871) pt. i. p* H-- 


t Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 382. 
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dize of every kind, and it became a large and 
majestic city." 

Accniiiit (f the conqv.est of KalJuit the 
Ivh )Vi'f rrzni tcins : — 

When K h V' a j a R a z i u 1 din K o w a m nl 
^lulk Abnbekr el Zozeni became governor of 
tlie countries of Karman, Mekran, and Ears on 
behalf of the Sultan Ala ii 1 din Mohammad 
bin N a k s, he possessed himself of K a 1 h a t by 
the sword, and it is said that ]\I a 1 i k b i n F a h m 
died in the time of Razi ul din Kowam ul Mulk. 
Xow about that time Razi id din Kowam ul 
3Iulk found an opportunity to despatch sliips to 
gain possession of Kalha t with all the depend- 
encies of Oman, and he established therein his 
officers and lieutenants, and they used to collect 
the revenue and tmnsit dues. lie used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing the revenue of the town, to purchase with it 
Arab hordes and have them brought over in 
batches of about fivm hundred. Of these horses 
the inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
but the be^t were sent to Khwarezm as pre- 
sents to the Sultan. When luizi ul din died in 
Karman, he left in Kalhlt 0 !,()' >0 mauinls^ or, 
as some say, <SO,00U maiind.^ of ^dk, be-ides about 
500 hor.^e^, and with his death the country fell 
from the gra^p of the Khware/mians, v ith its 
horses and silk, in the year A.ir. did. Afrer the 
death of the Sheik M a 1 i k b i ii F a h m bm Malik, 
fortifications of stone and mortar W(a*"‘ built at 
Kalha t in the year bli" [a d. 121 7J. 

tf Knlhdt. 

Kallifit is a town situated on the >hr)re of 
tlie sea and is surrounded ])y liilk, and it is said 
that its ajipearauce is .'similar to Aden. Its water 
is good and is brought from IMeida, and there 
i^ a stream named S u k h era t flowing fi-niu the 
hills between palms and gardtui'^, the vatcr 
of whieh is light aiid digestible, and >weet 
as tlie Kupbrab's. The tri})e to wbieh Kalha t 
belongs is a wry small one." 

Thegl ( >ry r) f K a 11 1 a t was on tli waii i s 1 1 1 on gh 
it was still a considerable town, %vlu'n visitt d liy 
D’Al{>uquer([iie in A.o. 15o7 on Ins v;tv to 
Hormuz, aiul lie gives the f illijw ing de-'Oi'ijii ion 
of tlie j>Iae('at that tune : “ C a lay el is a town 

as lai'ge* as »Satd<irei!i, jiot very pop,i!,,a-;, and 
with jiiany old b'llMincs alnuj-t in rnin-, and, 
aecoi-iling to the inibrmation DkVl]);njin‘]'que 
rLeLl\fd fnnn .some i\[();.i‘s, ^^•as deMi‘o\ad hy 
Ah xander. who compuejvd all the country. The 


sea strikes it, and the baven is very good, 
situated at the foot of high hills. On the inland 
side, somewhat apart from the town, there is 
a wall, descending from the top of the hill 
to the sea, erected by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of the interior from coming to 
plunder. It belongs to a king called Renjabar, 
who has good cavalry. There are no trees 
around the city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which tbey get drinking-water. 
From the interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. The port is a 
great rendezvous for ships, whieh come thither 
to load horses and dates for India. The king 
of Ormnz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son as G o a z i 1 , who governed the country, 
administered justice, made war, Ac. As regards 
the revenue, there was a eunuch or Cojeator 
wliosc duty was to collect taxes and remit them 
to the king. In all parts of the kingdom of 
Ormnz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience.'’ 

On his return from Hormuz, D' Albuquerque 
picked a quarrel with the Governor of K a 1 h a t, 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on the former visit, and liaving at- 
tacked the ])lacc, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 
town, which never rose again from the ashes. 
After a few years more it sank into utter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has almost 
passed into oblivion. 

The site of tliese interesting ruins is on 
the littoral deilivity at the foot of the high 
and precipitous range of hills called Jebel 
K a 1 li a t , and at the eastern termination of the 
mouutaiiu)us district wliich lies between Mas- 
katand hi Sliarkiycli. The town covered 
a wide space, and tlie ground, whicli is ynry nn- 
cveii, is everywliere strewn witli the debris of 
bouses and buildings, showing tlmt tlio j)opu- 
lation must at one time Lave lieeii verv con- 
siderable. The foundations in manv places 
are still obsm’yable, lint tliere is not a dwelling 
ol any (h‘>cription left standing, nor are tlicro 
an\ sigiiN ot archil t‘cf and graiidcmr anywlierc 
to bf‘ M'eii. IvMiing IVoni the liills and divid- 
ing tlc> town i.^ a dei'p ravine called the Wady 
I .s " i r, the mouth of wliich is very brotid, and 
luing cnii'ii'd b\ tin' sea, (lonbtle’^s jiroved aii. 
excellent huveu fur bagalas and native craft in 
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old days. The only building that has hitherto 
escaped the general ruin around is a small 
domed tomb, about fifteen feet square, standing 
in the highest part of the town. It contained 
an inscription in Neskh characters in coloured 
stucco, fragments of which bestrew the ground ; 
and the walls were lined with coloured tiles, — 
similar, probably, to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as described by Ibn 
Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat 
primitive fashion, with bracketing work or 
pendentives. It is built entirely of unshaped 
stones and coral, as indeed were all the buildings 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, no^v filled with 
rubbish, with a broad arch over it, and probably 
intended as a storage tank for water. The line 
of fortifications by which the town was enclosed 
can still bo traced wdthout difficulty. On the 
south side the wull, flanked by three towers or 
bastions, ran with a slight bend from the sea to 
the abruptly rising hills, which formed a suf- 
ficient protection on that side. To the north- 
west the town was protected by two towers 
on a small eminence called El Sheikh, com- 
manding that part of the town, and on this hill 
the governor of the city is said to have had his 
residence. Under this lies the present village 
of K a 1 h a t , inhabited by the El Sli a a b a i n, a 
petty tribe of about two hundred souls, who 
live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. 

The Wady I s s i r , which seems the natural 
pass into the interior from K a 1 h Ti t, is, however, 
so blocked up hj Inige boulders and fragments of 
limestone washed down from the lofty, precipi- 
tous walls above, that it is impassable for laden 
camels, and their place is here taken bv asses ; 
and I imagine, therefore, that the route Iw which 


the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fro between the town and the 
interior was round by Sur, wffiich is easily 
reached by sea and land, and which lies open to 
the inland districts of El Sharkiyeh and 
J a a 1 a n . About two miles up the Avady is Su- 
fi h e r a t , where there is room for a little cultiva- 
tion, and where a small but perennial mountain 
stream, bounding and cascading among the 
rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
supplied the city with pure water, and the traces 
of which are still visible along the right bank 
of the wady, though generally destroyed by 
the hand of time and the action of the torrent. 
The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
square chunammed cistern, which, with part of 
the canal leading from it, is still in good preserva- 
tion. Meida, also alluded to by Ibn El 
M oj awir , is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
the ravine about half a mile from the town, and 
was at best a precarious source of supply. There 
are said to have been one hundred and one wells 
within the walls of the city, but none of them 
noAv contain Avater. In former times vessels are 
traditioned to have ascended the creeks and 
anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 
the sea, where they would of course find perfect 
shelter from every wind ; but these creeks, ap- 
parently by the scour of the torrent, have now 
become filled up wdtli detritus and sand from 
above, and are too shallow for any but the 
smallest boats to enter them. This fact is 
aloTie sufficient to account for the total eclipse 
of Kallia t as a commercial port, and its place 
is now to some extent taken by the neighbour- 
ing and flourishing town of S u r , which, with its 
deep and capacious creek, has become next to 
^1 a s k a t and u 1 1 r a h the greatest rendezvous 
for native shipping on the Oman coast. 


SPECBIEXS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MUNDA-KOLHS, FEOM 
THE GEK^^IAN OF THE EEV. TH. JELLINGHAOS. 


[Mr. Jcllinghaus mentions that his translation 1 
is literal, and therefore l)ut poorly represents tlie 
harmony of the orie:iiial. The following is a literal 
rendcrnig of Mr. Jcllinghaus s German, made by 
a frieiid and rapidly glanced over by me — J. M. I 
Mitchell. J j 

<>t fJtc Jrarri}*! her \ 

e: hi>usi\ fn hre \ 

In 07'^ motber's womb wo were sister and | 

bro: ' t I 1 

Drinking we liave drunk a Avholc cask of milk, | 


Drinking Ave have drunk a Avhole cask of milk ; 
Thy lot, O brother, is the fiithcr’s wood-house; 
^ly lot, 0 brother, is the distant land. 

The mother weeps her Avholo life long. 

The fatlu‘r Aveeps six months. 

The brother ay ceps during the (marriage) talking 
and eating, 

The sister-in-laAV weeps a moment, 

The fowls, calling out for mo, aheady begin to 
smooth their combs again. 
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2. CotiL'f''r-'^cifinn hf'tivppft liushaud and 
ulji'nd ji'inoiiiij old. 

O thou, ill grass-covered hut, 

111 the \voo<l-lioa-c, my mate, 

Like the hover thou art dried up, 

Like the red flower thou art faded : 

Is it from the earth’s heat, my mate, 

Or from the heaven's glow. 

That thou like the flower art dried, 

That my mate like the rod Tower is faded r 

Tie: ]iifdjatid\< au<irei\ 

It comes not from the earth's heat, 

It comet^ nut from the heaven's glow : — 

Time goes on, my mate, 

Age is dm wing near ; 

Time goes on, my mate, 

Like a narrow footpath ; 

Age draws nigh, companion, 

As on a broad highway. 

As in a dull, damp upland, 0 mate, 

Have we become dull, O mate ; 

As in a confuted waste vale, 0 companion. 
Have we become confused ; 

You are dull and I am dull, 0 mate, 

AVe are both alike dull ; 

You are confused and I am confused, O mate, 

AV e are both alike confused. 

d. at fito I'.-pddliij 

Ijifdtj cii/d h/'i d n I /'< ii ii)i . 

(r’ln.jfly l»y the pf‘r-un who bring-, m the hni.h.) 
Bi'u.hj . — Come in, lad, come in 

To the -tree’s low shade, 

To the fruit-tree's deep recess 
(ro in, lad, no in. 

]jidd,‘,f,-ii<»,,/ , — I will go in, I will go in. 

Though I have not mucli gold. 
For tlie A /"/'/-tree's low ftluide. 
For the fruit-tree's deep rtuo^s. 
7h’/'A . — Is not the ])rice of the Aveddirig-nKuiey 
there ‘r" 

Tlion, my lad, go not about, loving’, ])iping : 

If thou bust not much money. 

Then, iny lad, my lad, go not about pi])ing with 
your teeth : 

Then say not to me ‘‘ Come her(‘,'’ 

Then say not to me Go with (me) 

Aly liair-top is loosed, 

Hy upp(T covering is unbound. 

AA'ilt thou care for me like the falcons, 

Thou wlio sayest to me, ‘H^:)lue to me" r 
AATlt thou provide for mo like the great falcons, 
Thou who sayest to me Go with me” ? 


Bi'idenrootii . — A village is there, and land is 
also there, my dearie ; 

AYilt thou carry it away rolling it up like a 
mat ? 

A village is there, and land is also there, 

AA'ilt thou carry it aw'ay like wood on thy 
back ? 

(The meaning is, Don't he so covetous.) 
Thy mother’s and father's house was like the 
possessor’s of the village (dm/ju),— 

Like water arc they dried up ; 

Thy uncles and cousins were like the wise men 

They are extinguished like fire. 

Thy father and mother are overgrown with 
thorns, 

Thy relations are covered with stones : 

Ah, Aveeping comes over me — 

They are grown over Avith thorns ; 

SorroAv rises up in my soul — 

They are covered over Avith stones. 

4. Satirical soafj of the Irldcs relailotLS. 

Our lassie, our la.ssic {hjuca'). 

Rub her and adorn licr, our lassie. 

Your young man is a crow young man, is a 
croAv young man ; 

Our rice, our rice is the AvEitc flower- rice, 

Our rice, our rice is the Avhite tlower-rico ; 

Our fle^ih is like the beautiful cotton-plant. 

Our tle^h is like the beautiful cotton-plant : 

Eat Avell, 0 guests. 

Eat Avell, 0 guests. 

And stuifit in Avith the bar of the oxen’s house ! 

Tlie tone and form of this song has in Mun- 
dari something very cheerful, droll, and liar- 
moniuus. 

5, J)rl on tho v'Ohhox v:ho at the 
Tiiarriotje jh'ocidj' the vicc^hnuidi/. 

Draw out, draAA' out 
The llhf y(d(/ (rice) beer; 

Strain out, strain out 
The t<dl s(/la old beer ; 

Give some, 0 drawer-out, 

Into tlie nUKorl leaf-ve<sel, 

Share out the beer to mm 
AVell, now, O drawer-out, 

Into the tfditrl haif-A'C'^std 
Share out the bein’ to me. 

Slie Avlio draws it out is drunk, O aye, 

She who shares it out is drunk, 0 aye. 
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6. Satirical song of tlie sister to her 
hr other hi love. 

My brotlier had gone on the way to Doisa,* 

My brother had gone on the street to Khukkra ; 
My brother has now stood up, 

I hare brought out the chair for my brother, 

For my brother I have brought out the foot- 
stool oi pa ppra-^ oodi. 

My brother has no desire for the chair of g audit- 
wood, 

j\Iy brother has no pleasure in the footstool of 

pappra^viood . ; 

My brother is in his soul in lore with the Brah- 
man maiden. 

My brother’s life and desire goes out to the 
Santhal maiden. 

7. Another satirical song sung hij the vmncn 
on the arrival of the hridegroorn. 

Here and there a river, a large one ; 

Yonder and here a river, a small one, 

O how how he can spring over it ! 

Truly he must have dogs’ feet, 

And a backbone exactly like a dog’s. 

8. Song of the relations of the hridegrooin. 
Try, lad, try 

Jungle-grass that shakes ; 

Try lad, try exactly. 

Try foot and head ; 

Is the lower leaf on the tree 
Already full of holes and old ? 

Look up ; that is young : 

Take it for thyself quickly. 

(The meaning is, he should not take the elder 
sister, because she is already old.) 

9. Another satirical song about the bride- 

gr* tool's hair. 

Look, pray, at the jungle grass. 

Look, pray, at the shaggy grass : 

It looks like bears’ hair. 

Look at the man shaggy as a bear. 

10. Counstd a iid iu'ifrnction of the relations of the 
bridegrooin to the bride on the married state. 
Warm Avork will it be for you, O bride. 

Soundly Avill you sweat, O bride ; 

This way, that Avay, must the rice -pounder fly ; 
If you do it not, who will giv'e you to eat ? 

If the father-in-law (piarrels with you. 

If the mother- in- la AV also calls you names, 

Ho not, lassie, do not, do not 
On that account giA^e up. 


11. Order for the dance. 

Come, lassie, let us go to the dance, 

Only the stone remains lying on one spot ; 

Come, lassie, let ns draAV to the feast, 

We Avill not li\'e like (rooted) floAvers. 

When the life is out, the body will he burnt ; 
When the life is out, Ave shall be earth. 

12. Harvest’Song. — Conversation hehveen 
v:ife and husband; the wife speaks. 

We two, my dear fellow (hoio), 

AV e are bound together like tAvin trees ; 

V^o two, my dear fellow, 

Are united like trees in an avenue. 

AVe two, my dear fellow, 

Shall forget the village lord. 

And together plunge (into the dance) ; 

AA^e two, my dear felloAv, 

Shall forget the holy people, 

And together fall into the line. 

Early, when the cock crows, 

Shall Ave care for hunger ; 

Afterwards, when the peacock invites us, 

Shall we think of thirst. 

’The husbaiurs answer. 

You, O my wife, think of hunger ; 

Yon, O my partner, care for thirst ; 

In the morning when the cock crows, 

Shall Ave think of work ; 

Later, when the peacock invites. 

Shall we attend to business (out of the house — 
in the market-place, &c.). 

For our children and our grandchildren. 

For them Avill we care ; 

For our children and grandchildren, 

For them will we care. 

13. Wail of an orphan. 

The upper tola (part of the Aullage), oh ! it is 
lonely ; 

The under tola, oh ! it is desert : 

0 my mother, who is no more ! 

The upper tola^ oh ! it is lonely ; 

The lower tola, oh ! it is desert ; 

0 my father, Avho is no more ! 

Ah ! if my mother still liAxd, 

Ah ! if my father still Ih^ed, 

1 would place myself on their bosom. 

Ab ! if my mother still lived, 

Ah ! if my father still lived, 

I would lay myself on their breast. 


* The old capital of Cliutia Kagpur. 
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3IoTherle-> ! ali ! 3 am deserted : 

0 my luutlier, avIio is na more ! 

FatJrerle^s oh ! I am left aloim : 

0 my lather, wlio is no mure ! 

To b<‘ niutherle.'sS is ci g'lvat simrow : 

To hu f:itherle>s, it not deep darkiiL>s r 
O luv mntlierj ^YlLO i^ no more 1 
O mv lather, who is no inure ! 

1\) be now a .servant, that is most paiiifu] : 
To be ti hireline' is also very sad. 

(D my mother. Avho is no mure ! 

O mv' father, ivliu is no mure . 

Thi’^ soiiii* IS aEo vo2*r liarmomuus m i\[nndart. 


AXTIQUAEY. [FEBfvi'ARY, 1875. 

I 13;. ]VurtLiii>j alh>iit home <inn:l:hj. 

I Iiun. girl, on the broad way ; 

' Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 

Earn ghl, ran, your mother's house is on fire ; 
Trip, girl, trip, in your fatlier’s house a hole 
is buriit. 

If mv mother’s house is burning, then will 
I 1 

If a hole is burnt in the father's house, then 
V ill I run. 


EEXGALI EULlvLOin: -LEGENDS ITiOM DIALAJPUIL- 

Ur G. H. imtlAXT, CCS. ItAXCiUEU. 


T/'U ur tue 

There was oiua_‘ a king wdio had two giujeus, 
named Duraiii and Suiaiii , ho Avas a ''■ ry iinieh 
dis^res^^ed bi-cau-n' neither oftliutn hud b, rue liun 
a son. so he AAorshipped God and buth con- 
(ioive I. but Surani bore a son lirst, and Aviien the 
cere mo nv of shv/; was performed the nam-; of 
Oiandra was given Inm. After that Din*ani 
bore her sun. aiid at his eeremony he was 

callcAl Siva Das. Now before Siva Das Avas 
l)orn. a soorh'^aver had come, aiirl, alter making 
tnagieal calculations, hail declared that tlie king 
Avould become blind if he saw the child Avho 
was in the Avoinb of Diiranl ; so directly the 
child was born the king put Duran! ami lier 
sou fortli from the Avomenks a])artmeut'', and 
made them live in a hoime Avhich lie had pro- 
vided ill another place, neither could he hear to 
In-ar lier or her sinks name mentioned. 

IViieii Siva Das reached the age of ten or 
twelve vears, both lie and hi.s mother sufDred 
great lianlsliijis from Avant of food, fur rliey 
lived by beguiuLuand only obtained jiml enough 
loeat. S*va Ua-^was very much dcvotoil tu tlic 
worshi]) of Siva, and never ate or drank wit h- 
out fir'.t \\ ordnp] liner him Siva avus vory much 
ple:mc. i v, u h bini, and one day di'irui-cd hlni- 
sdi’ a and went to Ids iiuu^c as a 

em'-'t. ‘Y s.'.wui .Us '>i\a Da-^ sa^v hoii. ho '-ainred 
lion and w rapp -d h c)ot b round liis tlij-oai and 
.-anl ^VlEl t‘h{ ‘ii liamU, My lur'd Ibnliman, tliis 
a I'e'ky day ibr mo, since 1 have sun vi.mr 
liono’i/o.l tboi,*’ lie tliin AAcnt to LIn motlier 
to main' .-.'nm arraiio^'nient for bis gmui'^ food, 

C-jijtLMi.j'l troiii 


and asked lier Avhat they had in the liouse: she 
said, Child. Ave have nothing at all; Avhat you 
get hy hegging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mother and son, for one meal; it is not 
sufficient for two meals. AVho suffers liardships 
like us !'* Hearing this, Siva Das began to cry, 
and to think Avliat he coukl give his guest to 
eat. Durani, seeing lier son crying’, tvent into 
the house and began to search among'st the pots 
and ]rans, till in one corner of the house, in a pot, 
she found a little Irroken rice, and thought that 
if she had seen it before, it Avould not have 
been left there, — it must haAm been overlooked. 
So she took about half a to the sani/dist and 
said, 15118 is all I haA^e, be kind enough to 
accf^’pt it ; ” so ho took the rice and cooked ainl 
ate it, and Siva Das and his mother ate A^ffiat 
Avas l('ft. 

The srftrijd<i was pleased Avith Siva Das aiid 
said to him, “ I will giA'e you a SAvord wliich 
you must ahvays keep Avith you ; it lias many 
gmod rpialities : if you say to it, 'Sword criA’cn 
by SiA'a, take me to >such a plm.ck it w.I! in- 
stantly fly Avith you tlicrc, and you aaiI] he 
Auctorioas in Ijattlc, and as lung- as it remains 
with you you Avill neveu die.’* IVuli tlu-.^c Aviirds 
he gmve liim tlic' sword am! Avent uAvay, and 
Siva Das alwiiys kejit tiu' sword bv liim. 

3a the mf'antiine Surani’s son, Chandra, Avas 
ahuut sivtceii or seventeen years old, and (’ould 
read and Avrite A'cry aa'cII. One luglit tlie king 
saw a Very Avonderfiil di-fnin, and remained 
awake till next imn'iiiug thiukiiic’ about if. .Vt 
one wateh next day he Avas still in bed rnedi- 
Vni ill n. 
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tating on it, so liis men-servants and maid- 
servants and the prince came to liim with folded 
hands and invited him to rise, but he paid no 
attention to any of them, and still continued 
to think about the dream. Meanwhile the prime 
minister, divan, and other officers of state were 
waiting in ccurt, and wondering why the king 
was so late in coming — they thought he must 
be angry with some of them : so the prime 
minister said he would go and call the king. He 
entered the palace and asked the king why he 
Yvas so late in rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell him about what he was 
meditating. The king told him he was medi- 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 
had seen in the night, and said, “ I thought 
I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on 
all sides by all kinds of dowers. A very beauti- 
ful woman was lying inside it, — her beauty was 
such that it lighted up the whole house ; at 
every breath she took while she slept, a flame 
like a dower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the dower of flame w^as 
again withdi'anm. I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since, and it will be well for you if 
you can show it me, for i^ you do not I will put 
you to death.” The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in search of it, and meanwhile the king 
must rise and go to court. So the king rose 
and washed his hands and face and went to 
court, but the whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped. The king then 
appointed a day, and the prime minister and 
Chandra started to find the dream, taking with 
them abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
silver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six months towards the south, 
when they came to a terrible jungle wdiicli they 
were unable to penetrate : it was full of Rak- 
shasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many labourers to w’ork, but the more 
j tingle they cut, the more there seemed to be 
left. 

Meanwhile Dur ini’s son, Siwa DAs^ heard of 
the dream and asked liis mother about it, and 
she told him all tlic king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 
of it. 8iva DAs said that although the king 
could not bear to look on him, still he was his 


j father, and if Chandra had gone to try and find 
the dream he would go too. Harani replied, 

“ My child, you are the only w^ealth I have in 
my poverty, if you go awuy I cannot bear to 
live alone wfithout you : moreover, how can you 
support yourself ? You cannot go.” Biva Das 
paid no attention to his mother’s words, but de- 
i termined that as lie was the king’s son he would 
; go to him and obtain iiis consent to search for 
j the dream. Bo he w^ent to court, but, not having 
j sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 
j a message through an attendant to say what 
I his request was. When the king heard it he said, 

} ‘’Why has Durani’s son come to me? he may 
I go if he likes : I shall not be sorry if he dies ; he 
i is no child of mine.” Siva Das was satisfied 
with that, and went to his mother to ask for 
her consent, and told her that his father had 
agreed to let him go ; she would not at first 
consent, but at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the sword and said, “ Sword given by 
Siva, take me to the place where Chandra 
' and the prime minister now are.” The sword 
! instantly lifted him up and took him to the 
place where they were, finishing a six-months’ 
journey in one day. 6iva DAs went to Chandra 
and saluted him, and asked whether he had 
succeeded in finding the dream ; but he replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through it, had been unable to 
fliscover anything concerning the dream, and 
that the jungle was full of RAkshasas, and the 
more they cut it the more it grew. 

Siva DAs said he would go to the west of the 
! jungle and see if there was any road or not. So 
i he went a little way, but saw nothing but jungle 
{ on every side ; he then cut a road with his sword 
I till he came to the other side, but the jungle 
j grew up behind him as fiist as he cut it. All 
' tliis time Cliandra was in the same place, 
still clearing jungle. M hen Biva DAs came 
into the open country ho could see no village 
or people, so lie travelled on to the west for 
I five days till ho came to a village, which he 
: entered, and inquired wlio was the king of the 
I country and whether thez'o was any bazar. 
The people told him there was a great king 
there, and also a bazAr : so he went to the 
bazAr and bought a house, in which he lived, 
and after he had eaten he bought a shield and 
a necklace of beads and pat on the dress of an 
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upcountry man. He tlien went to the king’s 
palace, taking his sword and shield, and seeing 
the jemadar in the courtyard he told him he was 
an upcountry man seeking for service, and that 
he would undertake whatever no one else could 
do. The jemadar informed the king, and the 
latter ordered him to be brought before him. 
Siva Das came very respectfidly, and the king, ! 
being pleased with his appearance, ordered him | 
to be a{)pointed to keep guard in the courtyard. I 

So Siva ]);\s contimu'd to cat and live there- ' 
iN'ow the king had for a long time been subject | 
to a di.''Ca.-o which came on once or twice a 
month, and it attacked him jubt at this time 
and he became senseless. A groat many doctors 
and pliysicians had formerly attended him. but 
none of tliem could cure tlie disease : so the 
prime minister, remembering tliat the new 
servant had undertaken to do what no one else 
could, sent fur him to the king’s presence and 
told him about the king's illness. Siva DTis 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to 
the north, and whoii it reached his ears he was 
instanth" attacked by the disease and became 
senseless. Siva Das, on hearing this, wmited till 
midnight, and tlien, taking his sword and ^In'cldj 
went twenty ho.y along the north road till he 
reached a Itigh inountain, which he ascended, 
and on the top found a beautiful g-irl avIio was 
screamiing and cryiiig, but she was really a 
Rak.shasa vho had assumed the form of a 
woman, and wdien her crying reached tlie king’s 
ears he hccaimo ill. Siva Das asked why she 
was crying-, and told her she must leave that 
place, and when she refused to g-o awev he 
threatened to cut her in pieces ; she grew aiig-ry 
at tliut, and assumed her own shape and came 
towards him, and they fouglit for a lom^ time, 
but at lu'^t lie cut olf one (jf her arm-s, wliich 
was fifty cubits iti length. 

Slie ran away as soon as her arm vois cut 
off, uinl th" Iving's disease was stayr^d. v^iv;i Das 
thought he liad Ijetler lake the arm wit h him 
and.'.lahv it iti the palacm or no one would h- lieve 
him: solietonk it, and ^eating himM’lfou liis 
^word said, ‘-Sword given by Siwi, take mo and 
the arm of the Dak.slia-a to the khig’s t>fjIaco.’' 
He wa^ iimtantly li't'‘d up and (h-positf-fi Jp f]|0 
king- s courtyard. he jmxL mornirg ovt.*>‘v’ one 
was a-,tomk]ied at the .^ight of the ai-m oj’ the 
Ruk'^hasa. and the king warn very mucli }>lca-cd 


with Siva Das, and, wishing to know more 
about him, inquired whose son he was and where 
he lived. Siva Das gave a trnc account of 
himself, and the king gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Siva Das remained there for a few 
days after his marriage, and then determined 
that lie would proceed in search of the dream, 
so he took leave of the king and travelled along 
the road for a month, and then mounted his 
sword and flew over the sea to the country or 
the Rakshasas. 

As he was approaching, two Rakshasas were 
bathing in the sea, and one of them said, *‘I 
smell the scent of a wondrous man.” At that 
moment Siva DAs descended beside them, 
and they seized him and began to smell and 
lick his ])ody. One of them said, ‘‘ I shall 
eat man’s flesh,’’ the otlier said, No, brother; 
what is the use of eating one man f he will not 
fill your belly ; w-e will liold him to ransom and 
take him to the king, who will be pleased with 
us.” So they agreed on tliis plan, and held 
him to ransom and took him to the king, and 
said, ‘‘ See, we have brought tin’s man from a 
long distance fur you : be pleased to accept him.” 
The RAikshasa king was excessively pleased to 
obtain Siva Das, but, liking his appearance very 
much, he refrained from eating him, and said to 
his prime minister, I do not wish to cat this 
son of man ; lie is very good-looking and must 
bo some king’s son, so I will not kill him, but 
will marry liim to iny daugliter.” The minister 
told the king to do as he pleased, and the 
matter was settled, and in a few days Siva DAs 
married the Ruksha^a’s daughter. Some time be- 
fijre the marriage, Siva DAs said to the king, 
“You have proini:,cd to marry me to your 
daughter, but suppose she sliould kill and cat 
me r ” The king replied. “ AVo arc RAkshasas, it 
is true, hut wm do not kill onr Inisl^niuls and 
sutler the torture of widowliood ; we could not 
commit such a sin.” Siva DAs was ren.'^sured 
at hearing tliis, and spent some time happily 
with Ids Rakhlin'a vife, and as lie was really 
fond of her lie constantly remained with her. 

One day lio told the king about the dream 
which lil< father had seen, and how he had come 
to si'urch tor it, nml a^ked if lie knew uliere it 
was to ])e found. Tlie king said lie lind heard 
that the dream really existed, Imt lie * 'd net 
know w'liere it was to be found : he heard of it 
fiom an ascitic who lived in the forest three 
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days’ journey to tlie soutli, and Ee could tell 
wEere and Eow it was to be found. Siva Das 
inquired Eow Ee could approacli tEe liermit, and 
the king told Eim tEat when tEe Eermit went 
to tEe river-side to perform Eis devotions Ee 
must go to Eis Eut and clean it thoroughly and 
remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 
returned and saw all Eis house cleaned he would 
wonder who had done it, and after considering 
a little time Ee would discover who it was and 
call him by name : Eo must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when Ee was questioned relate the 
whole story. Siva took the advice of the Rak- 
sEasa, and went to the house of the sage, but 
found Ee was not at home, so Ee cleaned the 
house and remained concealed near. The sage 
returned and wondered who it was that had 
cleaned Eis house, and after considering a little 
time Ee discovered that it vras a king's son 
named Siva Das, so Ee called Eim by name, and 
Siva Dus came and stood before Eim and saluted 
Eim ; the sage told Eim to sit down, and asked 
Eim why he had come. Siva DAs told Eim all 
about the dream Ee had come to seek, and said 
Ee had come to Eim as Ee heard Ee could give 
Eim some information about it. Tlie sage said, 
‘‘ TEe dream is true, but very difficult to find ; 
if you will remain here a few days, I will tell 
you how you can got it/' Siva Das remained 
there for some time, living on fruits and roots, 
and at last told the sage Ee vdsEed to hear Eo>v 
the dream could be obtained. The sago replied, 
There is a pond here, and on the nortli side of 
of it is a gliut and a tomjile of Siva : on tlie night of 
the full-moon Eve nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from their chariot 
and take oE' their clothes and put them on the 
b.iiik of the tank and go into the water : you 
must take their clothes and remain concealed. 
The girl wiio has the mole on lier nose is the 
one from whose nose the flower will come out.” 
On tlic night of the full-moou the sago said, 
“ Siva Das, to-night you must go to the pt')nd, for 
the nymphs will descend, and I will give you 
some holy water which you must take with you, 
or they will ])urii you to allies : and you must 
go very carefully.” Siva Das took the holy water 
and went to the temple of Siva on the bank of 
tlie pond. In the meantime the nymphs came 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 
water. The whole place was lighted up with 


their beauty, and Siva DAs was so enraptured 
that he forgot to take the holy water, but took 
the clothes of all Eve and went and hid again. 
When the nymphs had Enished bathing, they 
came to the gliAt aiul found that all their clothes 
had disappeared, so they wished that the man 
who had taken them might be reduced to ashes, 
and as Siva DAs had not tlie lioly water of the 
sago with Eim Ec immediately became ashes. 

AVEen the sage saw it Ee repeated an incan- 
tation and restored Eim to life, telling Eim that 
Ee would have perished entirely liad lie not seen 
Eis ariEos. So Siva DAs remained with the sage 
till the next full -moon, when the sage again 
gave him some holy water and fastened it in 
his dress, and told him to take the clotEcs of the 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva ; 
and when they saw that their clothes were gone 
they would curse him, but no harm would befall 
Eim ; and when they asked Eim to give back 
their clothes Eg was to refuse, and they would 
urge Eim aud promise that if Ee consented he 
should marry whomsoever Ec liked among them ; 
and if Ee married the one v/Eo bad a mole on 
her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
would be obtained, and lastly Ee was not to mind 
her being very ngly, but to marry her all the 
same. Siva DAs gained confidence on hearing 
this, and went to the temple, and the nymplis 
came down and bathed as before, and Ee took 
tlieir clotEcs away and went into the temple and 
clung to the idol. When the nymphs had ended 
bathing, they came up the gEAt and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva DAs had the holy water with Eim 
no harm happened to Eim. 

The nymphs inquired wlio Eg was, and told 
him to give up their clothes, but Ee continued to 
refuse. Now they were naked and could not 
delay, because they were engaged to dance in 
ludra's court, so they promised that if Ee would 
restore their clotEcs he should many the one he 
liked best among them. On hearing tluit, he gave 
back the clothes, aud they came and stood in a 
row before Eim, lelEug Eim to choose the one 
he preferred, aud all tlie time Tillottama was 
standing there, looking very ngly. Siva DAs 
looked at them, but was so bewildered that he 
could think of nothing; at last, however, as the 
sage had bidden him, Eo married Tillottama, 
although she looked so ugly, but the other 
nymphs said, “W^e are much the most beaiiti- 
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fal auJ yot you liave uiarrkvl lier, although bho 
looked ?u uu'iy : ihr bliauie, prince I’’ 

Tillotiama ivc'uincd her former good looks, 
and she and Siva DAs voent asvay and remained a 
little time tegeiher. and V'licn she wa> starting 
for her own country she gave him a flute and 
told him i^he would come to him wlienever he 
played it. 

Siva Das took the flute and returned to the 
house of the satre, and told him how* he had | 
found the dream. Tlie saa*e told him not to de- | 
lay there anv lung*er. hut to go back to his 
OAvn country ; tievcrtliele^s he stopped there a 
little time, till one day he thought that he had 
never put tlic dream to the tc=;t, and he wished 
to see it, and al-^o to see whether the flute was 
true or not. Having (htermined on this, he 
played on the flute, and Tillottama instantly 
appeared ])efore him and said, ''You madman, 
have you no coiisielcration for time r this is the 
time for me to dance in Tndra's court.*' Hovrover 
slie stayed with him a little time and then went 
a wav. 

Yext day Siva Das thought that, now he 
had proved the flute to he true, lie would like 
to see the dream, so one day at midniirlit lie 
said to his sword, " Sword given hv Siva, take 
me to the iilaco in heaven 'where TillottaTiia is 
sicepincr : ' s :> tlie sword trmk him to heaven, 
and ],e found Tillottama asleep, and tlie Imuse 
was lic’hted np hy lier heanty as if hy Ikdjt- 
nine’, while tlie l]e>wcr of fire kept comincr out 
from her nn->e and retreating again. 

>iva DAs was rxcc'^sivtdy dfliirlited at the 
"ight and seized the flower, and slic woke up 
instantly, overcome with j )y, and said, Tour 
death has come, for if you come face to face 
with any of the erods you will he reduced to 
usht-, and will make me a widow: yuu must I 
leave this place at once.’ ^ So ^i^ a DA^ descend- j 
ed to cartli and went hack to the sage^. and j 
alter he bad taken leave of him went liack to i 
the country of the llAkshusas. ' 

His wife and her rnother were very gdad to ' 
sec him, and set food before him. The kiiirr 
of tlie KAIishasas had a young unmarried niece, 
whom >iva DA', married, and passed some time 
m great happiness, hut at last thougdit he ongrEt 
to return to his own country : so he went to the 
king and said he had found the dream and did 

not wish to make anv further dclav. Tlio kin<^ i 

• ^ ^ ( 
said he ha. I no ohjeciion to his gmircr, so c:iva ’ 


Dis selected a lucky day for his journey and 
prepared to start. He and the KAkshasas 
packed up a great many things in a small com- 
pass, and he said he supposed they must travel 
hy jidl Li, but the KAkshasa king said they never 
went in ydHis, but travelled in the air. So say- 
ing, he gave his daughter a g'rcat many orna- 
ments, and bade her and his son-in-law ferewell. 
They all three travelled onwards in the sky till 
they reached the city of the king whom Siva 
DAs had served and whose dangditcr he had 
married. Siva bought a house in the bazar, 
and tlicn went alone to the king, and remained 
in the palace for two days, and was treated with 
great ropcct, and then he told the king that he 
had found the dream and wished to go to his 
own country. The king rejilicd that he might 
take his daughter and gm ; and he adorned her 
with jewellery and sent her with rsiva Das. and 
ho and she and the two daughters of the Kak- 
sliasas all travelled along the sky together till 
they reached the place where Chandra, the son 
ofSiirani, and the minii!>ter were trying to cut 
their way through tlie jungle. 

Chandra asked if lie had found the dream, 
and who the three women were, and Siva Das 
said lie had found it, and the women Avcrc his 
wives. So Chandra concIudi‘d that the dream 
■",vas ill the power of one of them, and he and 
the minister plotted together to kill Siva Das 
by some stratagem, and take the tlireo women 
to the king and tell him they had found the 
dream. Having determined on this, he one day 
invited ^^iva DAs to play at dice on the edge 
of a Avell. Yow Siva DAs was a very intelligent 
man, and lie suspected some design, so lie said 
to his wives, If Chandra should throw me into 
the well, you must take all your clothes aud 
ornaments and throw tiiem in after me and then 
go with Chandra, and if he attempts to misuse 
ou, \ ou must say that you liav'c made a vow, 
and until that vow be accomplished you will not 
toucli a man.'’ 

So they went to play at dice, and while they 
were playing one of tliem gave Siva Das a push 
and threw him down tlie well. He had his 
sword and flute with liim, so he merely said, 
‘‘Sword given by ^iva, protect me,” and imme- 
diately he spoke, altliougli he had fallen half- 
way down tlie well, ho rose in the air; but 
in the meantime his three wives had come 
and thrown their ornaments and clothes down 
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the well, so he took them with him. Chandra 
and the minister then took the three women 
and went to their own conntry, and Chandra 
tried to misuse them on the way, but they 
spoke as Siva Das had told them, and he de- 
sisted. 

The king was very glad to hear that the son 
of Surani had returned with the dream, and 
ordered dancing and singing ; he then invited 
a great many other kings to witness the dis- 
closure of the dream. Now before Chandi^a had 
reached home, Siva Das had come out of the well 
and gone to his own house, where he remained 
in secret. In the meantime Surani thinking 
that Chandra had married the three wives 
greeted them like a mother, and sent a servant 
to call Durani. When the servant told Duran i, 
she said, “ I am only a poor woman, why should 
I go *? ” Siva Das said, “ Mother, it is better 
that you should go ; no man has ever seen orna- 
ments like those I have brought from the land 
of the Rakshasas, and no man can make them.” 
So he made her wear them, and sent her to the 
king's palace. She found the bridegroom and 
the three brides there, but when the latter saw 
her wearing their own clothes and ornaments 
they made signs to each other that she was their 
mother-in-law, and had worn the ornaments as 
a proof of it, so they kept quite close to her 
and followed her wherever she went. Surjni 
wished happiness to the bridegi’oom and brides, 
but when she found they would not enter the 
house she began to abuse Durani, calling her 
witch, meddler, burnt forehead, and saying, ‘"Yon 
have come into my house and bewitched the 
three wives ; you cannot bear to see tlie pros- 
perity of others: die, unlucky wretch! This is the 
reason, too, the king has become blind.” Durani 
said to the three wives, ‘‘ I am only a poor old 
woman, do not come with me, I have nothing 
to do with you.” They replied, “ You are our 
raotlicr-in-law. ” Durani said, “ No, you must go 
now into the house of this other mother-in-law ; 
see liow she continues to abuse me !” So the girls 


left her and went into the house of Surani. In 
the meantime the son of Surfini was about to 
show tile dream to the king, and a great many 
other kings had assembled to witness it. The 
king said, “ Chandra, our court is now crowded, 
show us the dream.’" So Chandra went into the 
house to the three wives and said, “ Which of you 
knows about the dream ? show it to me.” 

The girls said, “ What is that ? we know no- 
thing of any dream.” So Chandra fled away hy the 
back door. The king, seeing he delayed to return, 
sent to look for him and found he had run away, 
and after hearing the whole story from the three 
wives he banished Surani and her son from the 
palace, and summoned Siva Das and said to him, 
What do you know about the dream?” So 
Siva Das related all his adventures from the 
beginning, and how he had found the dream. 
Then the king took him to his heaH and was 
excessively pleased Avith him, and changed the 
! name of Durani to Surani, and took her to 
live in his palace. Siva Das asked his father 
to build him a two-storied house surrounded 
by beautiful flow^ers and adorned on the 
walls inside wdth carved work. So the king 
ordered the house to he begun at once and 
completed within a week, and then he said, 
The house is ready, now show me the dream.” 
But Siva Das said, “ Ask all the other kings as 
before.” When they were all assembled, he chose 
a lucky moment and went into the house, and 
sat on a magnificent bed and began to play his 
fiate ; Tilottama instantly appeared, and they 
were both delighted to see each other again : her 
beauty lighted up the whole place, and after a 
I little time the flower was seen coming out 
and entering her nose as before. Siva Das 
called all the kings who were assembled to 
witness it, and when they saw it they aU ex- 
claimed, “ What a wonderful sight we have 
seen !” and praised Siva Das. When the king 
saw it, he gave up his kingdom to Siva Dus, who 
henceforward lived with his four wives in the 
greatest happiness. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PAIALACHHI. 

BY J. G. BUHLER, Pii. D. 


In my first notice of the Dcsikosha entitled 
Fatal' fc ft III {lull. Aiif. vol. 11. p. 305) I had to 
leave it doubtful who its author was. I pointed 
out that according to Dharmasagara’s and other 


Jaina writers’ Gurvavalis Dhanapala, a pro- 
tege of king M u n j a and King B h a j a , wrote 
a nidld in the year \ ikrama 1020 

at Ujjain, and that the FdialacltJn had been 
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compu^f‘1 ill tlie same year and in tlio same 
])laee li I vras nnwilliug’ to declare my^'elf 
for tlie identiry of the two works, tlio reason 
wa^ that I coLild not trace in my H8. some 
}>as''agvs wliirli II e m a c li a n d r a , in his com- 
mentary on his o vvTi Dtslkuslcay ascribes to D li a - 
n a p ala. 

I have, however, lately found a secon*! cony 
of the which is more coriact than 

the first. On looking over tho concludiiv'’ versOs 
ill this I hnd that verse cs.mtains a 

conundrum on the author's name, the s,jl;-aion 
of whicli is TJ h a n a v a 1 a , the Prakrit form of 
D h a u a p a 1 a . 


The verse runs as follows: — 

kaiuo nmihajana kiva kusalatti payanain 
anti)na vanna | 

nrunammi jassa kamaso teiiesa viraiii desi 

“Ey that poet this Desi lias been composed, 
in wla>e name the last syllables of the words 
'aiiDlLA. jaXA kiVA kusaLA occur in their 
proper order, i.c D h a n a v a 1 a .’ 

“ Andhajaua kiva kmalaitf ’ may ho nndtr- 
stood to UK an ‘‘a fool or a clever man." The 
author probably means to cenvey the idea that 
a fool won't tiiid out his name, hut that a clever 
man ^vill. 


MISCELLAXEA AXD 

TrTXDUT^^.r AXE EKYLLATFOX. 

In his Sixth Anni\ cr.-ary Address illusti'c ting 
the exist«mf"e iii Hinduism of faint traces or the 
great truths of Ecvelation, tin; Rev. K. iM. Eair 
nerjLa thus writer:, of the iii&erutahlc W ill of 
the Admiehry tliat without sliL-dding of blood 
there i', no reini-'-ion of >111. This too appears 
em!>e(ldod ui aiiLieiit Aryan tradition'^, — in tli-, 
or ‘ lieai incr^' ot our ancestor'^.” ^lliat tl.o great 
rolicioii,^ duly according I0 the prec e[)t- oi am lent 
Rrahman ^m c'>imi'rLed iu the offering 01 iliccs, 
is a iK/torio’m fact 011 whi* h it i- not npcn--;i,!'v to 
s,ay much. AAxt to the Jow^. tliis relign-im duty 
wa'" most aS'iduoU'iy (jb-'m-rv^d l»y thf' Erfilimans. 
Xanu' - rf ]jU( ' is. words for lire, for t]'0,-.r‘ on 
vlio-c Ijchaif the -aorilices were pertbrnicd, fur the 
matciials \^ith which they were ]U‘rf<)rined, iiIkhiikI 
in language' < i ynnl' tgii'.iily derivod from \Mjrds 
implying uc' n 'co. Xu literature cuiitaiim --r) many 
vocabl*'" rfitUmg to s.u'rificial ceroinrad- ^ as , 
8 aimkriL. Katyiyana 'um tliat heavt n and all 
oihf'f iiappmc'- aoj if. ru-ults of -aM'iticml ciu-e- 
monif" And ir wa' a >-'tcr*'otyppd idea vdrh the 
louiitf:— , of I liudiumiii that auinml" werr* en ated 
Idr -ucihi( Xi.r wi IT' tin '0 iu ohU u dav- coii- 
siilert'd nil it (.{f ]'iug> of m* at to endain cm jti\ or- 
oas d'AiiiC', l<)llo\.'Ld l>y the .-acrilicers ihcm'Avcs 
it a- ting on tho as t Im ijract ior* of tho pr, •;:f jg 

day n pn.-o!it ' tig* ulc.i. d’lio \i<ar!iam u: ui’o iT 
the sacrilici ' appeal^ +0 have boi.n sid^'Umtially 
com])rch< mh '[ ly tho prdUKUf rs of rli * in M h id i(tu 
in Imlia. I’lio .-ar rlfu or hmii’\od tf> imh oni 

liim-olf bv iiraim of tlie Miciltirf' 'dhi.. m nnal ' 
sacrdiced wa^ it - h’ railed ilo , i il < . Ijof au.m it 
wii' the raH'orn for thc' 'Oid. 

ZnoI only was t hu sacrifice rjUite fn e from flic 
idea of ofidring meat fa- the carnal gralifoation of 
anv Special Cic‘it\, but ilio sacriiicial cereinoiiv, 
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' mo^t a.'rsidnuimly pertormed according to an ela- 
1 boiate lituah had no necer^^-ary leftrence whatever 
! to any divine ])resenee, certainly not the 8npreme 
j Ih\iniiy, for the Sankhyab and Mimam- 
, Hi k ^ . who denied such a Diviuuy, were even 
I the more a-,-iduom'5 in the performance of thc-e 
I ‘dutic-' beeaime of their athei.-m. The overt 
1 ceremony wa.-^ performed will unit ant' covert 
notion of a pre>iding (leit\'. althougli theoretically 
some ell mental or was somehow 

connocti d with it The ceremony was indeed 
cmmiderc'd a mysteiious * 0 -' /•/dc/c— which, 

if only gone thrungh according to rule, conferred 
the b]o-->ing ('\])ectcd. I he ritual was ])f rformed 
— tho theology wa- forgotten. And therefore the 
(llicaiy of the saerilice was railed a — or a 

; myAcrimis ]M/V,rr. ‘HVe aholmh. O Death! Ity 
tile ' 0 / m’ niy-ti rioim elllcacy ed saeritice^. all 
tho-e ])mMh of tinne ^\hi(li are fer the destruction 
of mortah:” T>'ifL Ar^f » 

I Air naiinerjea tiirther limU among lii< Arvan 
aner -gors n colli'ctions, liowever <h'-tort('d. of 
vai'ioiis cvemts in saered hi-tory from tlie verv 
creation of the woild down to the disper.-ion f>f 
ijiankiiid as (1) tlie rMedlection of the Spirit 
lamoding on tlu' -urface of th(' vaters in tlie story 
ot the I y,j ill the innht of chaos in which 15 r a li - 
m a wa^ ])nMhif‘e(E — (2 1 <,1 the s( mriicc pronounced 
on the gKai dragon ilu' .''crpf ni calleil Satan, in 
the vtory orXalinsha dmilarly cursed for Ids 
pi ide and sacn]( ge to Iji'cmue a, '>crpejit ci’cf'ping 
on 111 - hi Ily— the name it-^elf r<aTe-.pon<ling tf) the 
woi’il 111 ( o IK wiiieh mood fur that sid^ih. enemy 
nf (hid and man; --(.p of the nghteoimrif in 
wldoh man wrm 01 igina !]y created and In's pHiidfive 
long! wiry, in the ^tory of the S a t ya Yn <ga— of 
the deluge its, If in tie story of Satyavra'ta and 
hiis ark resting on a mountain. 
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THE TOLLS OF GOAIL HAT (vol. III. p. 342). 
The story of the Tolls of Groail Hat is also told 
about Jimagadh, bub there it is the wife who col- 
lects them, calling herself PhuibA 

C. E. G. 0. 


QUEHY— “ LADA LIPPEE.'^ 

Sir, — I n, a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning 
of the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately 
met with the following passage : — • 

“ He particularly distinguished himself by trans- 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 


the Tamul language, and in an ancient character 
called theL adaLippee orT erraggia, which 
no European had ever been able to decypher, and 
which was hardly known even to the most learned 
Indians, bub which he found out by comparing to- 
gether several different alphabets.” 

Can you or any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to be met with ? 

Lewis Ek e. 

BavgolorCj Wi December 1874. 

Poriably the Vattelutta (JrtJ. Ant. vol. I. p. 229; vol. 
III. p. 333) may he here meant. — E d. 


NOTICES 

P VNXUATAVTR v (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Edited with 
Notes, I. by F. Kielhom, Ph. D., II.-V. by J. G. Biihler, 
Ph.D. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
East India Company, took in hand the publishing 
of valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
an incomplete and inaccurate form. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to carry it out, 
and we owe much to the labours of Ballantyne, 
Cowell, Hall, Eber, Eajendralal Mitra, and others, 
the fruits of which are presented to us in the 
old series of the BihllotJueca IniUca, Some books, 
however, are now out of print, and others — the 
Lalita Ylstara for example— were never finished. 
Simultaneously with the retirement of the Euro- 
pean editors from this country the series appears 
to have ceased. It was afterwards resumed, bub 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed the very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by the learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor Taranatha Tarkavachaspati and his worthy 
son, who have striven bo bring the classics within 
the reach of the poorest. The number of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholars 
is amazing, but accuracy has, we regret to say, 
been often sacrificed in the desire to bring out a 
book rapidly. The editors of the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series are endeavouring, it would seem, to 
take up the thread where it was dropped by the for- 
mer labourers in Bengal, and to give us thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy texts, with the addi- 
tion of concise notes in English. How far their 
efforts have been successful we propose to ex- 
amine, confining ourselves on the present occasion 
to Nos. I. HI. and IV. of the series, which com- 
prise the F<t achatantm. We would remark, however, 
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that whilst the native professor and his son have 
fallen into the Scylla of undue haste, the scholars 
here have been drawn into the Chary bdis ot 
excessive slowness. Five years ago, when No. 
VI. of the series was published, we were in- 
formed that the Dasakiimdracliarita, Kddamhari, 
and Mdlatl Mddhava were in preparation, yet up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appeared. Let us hope that the 
remainder are not about to share the fate of a 
valuable and voluminous work on Caste which was 
Di the press in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, but has nob yet been disgorged by that 
monster ! 

Very little need be said regarding the text of 
the PtuLchatantra which Drs. Kielhom and Biih- 
ler have now secured for us. It is a thoroughly 
good one. Misprints have crept in here and there, 
chiefl}^ in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oriental printing seems at present 
unattainable. The notes, too, as a whole, are all 
that could be desired, and are truly mnltm/i ' - 
prf/xo. It were to be wished that those appended 
to the other volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. A notable example 
of entirely opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bhartrlhari published this year. 
Eegardiug some of the notes now before us we 
must, however, join issue with the learned editors, 
and we will begin with those in No. I. (Tantra-^ 
iv. and v.) On page 4, the alligator, giving a 
description of the preparations made by his wife 
for the reception of the monkey, describes her 

which might be rendered “ ar- 
rayed ill pearls and rubies,” or “ having pre- 
pared pearls and rubies.” Dr. Biihler, however, 
renders by ‘‘ splendid,” wdiich seems wholly 

unauthorized. The same word occurs in Bdl ' 
Blidrata, i. 5, 81 : 
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T^f^TrfT where it evidently means “ at- 
tired” or ‘‘ got ready.” In the form it 

is found also in Tantra ii. page 12, and means 
*' spread out," “ arranged.” Passing on to page 52, 
where we are introduced to some young Brahmans 
who are lamenting their poverty, the following 
line occurs — fwIrT: 

“ a man forsaken by wealth 
immediately becomes (is looked upon as) a 
stranger (or outcaste),” but, strange to say, the 
word has been translated “a corpse"! 

Possibly the learned annotator had in mind the 
word : ‘‘ to be carried away," and concluded 
that the poverty-stricken wretch was only fit to 
be taken away to the burning-ground ! AVe are 
inclined to think that the words and rTlT 

on p. b3 are mistranslated, but this is a diffi- 
cult point. The music of India and Europe 
are so dissimilar that it is hard to say what 
terms in the one are exactly represented by those 
of the other. Turning now to Iso. III. (Tantras 
ii. and hi.) we find on page 17 the expression 
pp4y^f^q-i7[|- rendered “ with the help of the fire 
imparted by the treasure,” but more correctly it 
should be “ by means of the warmth of the 
treasure.” Again, instead of the note on page 
50, line 15, we would suggest the words in order 
that we may fix upon a plan and the means of 
carrying it out.” On page 60^ the following verse 
occurs : — ■ 





is translated “* slaves,” but we should like 
bome authority for it. Its literal meaning is 
low-born,” but such a one is nob necessarily 
a slave, and we have never met with a ]>assago 
in which the word rcapiired that iuter[)retation. 
la the Pnrdna, IV. 4, 22, it is used in 

it^ litoral sense as an epithet of In the ])as';age 
• 1 noted above, however, it would be infinitely bf*tter 
to derive the word from the gnnmd, tin- avLoIc 
( ompound thus meaning ground- prod need,” Lc. 
‘•a tree.” The vocable ^if, a tree, is met with in 
X\\c KlnUdrjnuuja, XV. IS, and i." merely 

another form of it, on the same ])rinciplo as 
andipT^r^. If rendered ponds, w'ells, 
lank>, temples, and the passage ])n‘sents 

a more homogeneous whole than it does it “slaves” 
are introduced. 

AVe proceed now to Xo. lA". (Tantra i.), which 
wa- (‘dited by Dr. Kiclliorn. Tiiere are many 
lUlHciilt and doubtful jiassagos in this Tantra, 
which have generally been elucidated, though we 
cannot but demur to some of the explanations 


ofiered. AAffiat authority is there, for instance, for 
translating ^q^R;(page 16, line 9) by “appellation;’" 
or (page 18, line 21) by “ after great 

consideration,” when it evidently means “ as a spe- 
cial favour” ? AA"e cannot uphold either “one whc> 
is a stranger to noble conduct (hut) possesses 
manifold wealth'" as the interpretation of the com- 
pound which really means 

“ having wonderful dignity on account of his very 
magnanimous actions."" ^ is here equivalent to 
and is used adverbially. It is used in a 
similar sense in Bdia Bltdrata. i. 4, 183. Then too 
: (page 38, line 14) means “convinced by 
what he had seen,"" rather than “ one who has 
seen conviction’’! On page 45, line 12, the annotator 
suggests that should there be considered a 
noun. There is not the slightest need, however, 
of so taking it . The word rp^ in the sentence is 
equivalent to and the compounds 

which follow are adjectives qualifying it. The 
meaning of the word in question will thus be 
“ filled with"’ or “ thronged by.” Doubtless the 
meaning ^vich admirably suits the word ^ on 
page 57, line 10, but some authority should have 
been cited for it. It is not countenanced by 
Amara, Medini, or any other dictionary consulted by 
us. Could the wick be rightly termed hou- 
ever ? Those submerged in the oil of a regular 
dltod are anything but bright ! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy beyond the 
first line, and so confine the to the king. 

(page 74, line 21) does not mean “ one who 
requires some uourishing food,” but ” one who is 
going through a course of diet similarly 
(on the next page) is improperly translated ‘'the 
suppression ot hunger, iy. the inability to satisfy 
one’s liunger.” It means rather “the cb .-ck (to your 
recovery) caused by buuger.” The lion was being 
dieted after an illness, and the want of his usual 
diet would retard ins recovery. AVe will close wuth 
one more iusturice, taken from page 76. AVe find 
there this obscure sentence, 

which Dr. Kielliorn renders you arc not guilty 
of his majesty’s /a’, yon are not guilty of 

his death.” This is scarcely satisfactory, and 
we sagge'>t instead, “ you have done your duty 
as regards our ina-!ter‘s person.” Those, then, 
are the chief fioiiits on which we differ from the 
editors, and they are as nothing in comparison 
of those ot agreement. 

Trk ITrsioRv (if Tvcm froTii the earliest acres, ])y ,J. 
Tan..>)s Whi.hT- Ahd ril.-Uiiidu, Buddhist, Brahmau- 
kmI Kevisul. (Ijondoii. Truhnur it Co. liSri.) 

“The present volume,” says the author, “ opens 
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with retrospects of the Yedic and Brahmanic ages 
by the light of the materials already brought 
under review in the two former volumes. It then 
brings every other available authority, excepting 
that of the Musalman historians, to bear upon the 
general subject.” And after enumerating as the 
chief authorities the Buddhist writings, the tra- 
vels of Fahian and Hiwen Thsang, the Hindu 
Drama, Bajput traditions, Marco Polo and other 
travellers, and Faria y Sousa’s History, he con- 
tinues that these “ have all been laid under contri- 
bution for every variety of information, and have 
been further illustrated by the experience derived 
during fifteen years' official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner,” he adds, “ the at- 
tempt has been made to throw every light upon 
the history, the religion, and the civilization of 
the people of India before the coming of the Eng- 
lish upon the scene.” 

Such a work as here indicated would be hailed 
by every Oriental student with delight. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler seems to have no better 
conception of the magnitude of such a task than 
he has of “ every available authority” on the sub- 
ject. Hence his three expensive volumes already 
published come very far short, not only of his pro- 
mise, but of what has already been achieved by 
his predecessors. Mrs. Manning’s two volumes on 
Ancient and Mediceval India are far _more trust- 
worthy and valuable to the popular reader than Mr- 
W heeler’s three. He has not availed himself of every 
authority,nor even of the best of them ; and of Hi wen 
Thsang’s works, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted directly the translation by Stanislas Julien, 
but only a translation from the French of the 
brief ^'estiniS given by M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 
Of Megasthenes, he is acquainted only with the 
fragments in Strabo and Arrian, which he quotes 
in the English translations of Falconer and Hooke. 
The Sotninjtnjn ^Idluitniiia ui he refers to (p. 281) 
** for pious legends of Siladitya, and public dis- 
putations between Buddhists and Jains ’ — an idea 
of the contents of the book which the author 
could never have entertained had he consulted the 
work itself, or even looked into the well-known 
German analysis of it by Prof Weber. The L<dita, 
Vistay'a and lidja TaraiujUii he does not even 
name ; nor is any work cited— oriental or classical 
— of which there is not an English translation ; — 
not even that invaluable cyclopiedia of Indian his- 
tory and anthj[uities — Lassen's Indischo Alter- 
ihnni8lcundc. 

In his remarks and generalizations Mr. Wheeler 
is singularly unhappy : — “ few impartial observers, ’ 
he thinks, “will deny the fact that to all ap- 
pearance the people of India are drifting slowly 
towards the religion of the prophet of Arabia, 


rather than towards that Christianity which is 
freely offered, but which they are not prepared 
to accept.” What could have led the author to 
make so rash a statement in face of the latest 
population returns, which show that the Muham- 
madans are increasing in a slower ratio than 
even the Hindus, while the Christians have fully 
doubled in ten years ? 

Again, commenting on the change from animal 
sacrifices to those of rice and butter, he remarks 
that the latter “ was thus associated with the 
materialistic religion of the non-Yedic population. 
This fact,” he goes on to say, “ throws a new light 
upon the legend of Cain and Abel... The flesh- 
sacrifice was accepted ; but the vegetable offering 
was rejected. So far it would seem that the story 
was intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But 
offerings of grain were especially associated with 
a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of 
Demeter ; and this form of idolatry was condemned 
in the strongest terms by the Hebrew prophets. 
Hence the oflTering of Cain was rejected.” We 
confess our utter inability to follow this logic : and 
we think a more careful reading of his Bible might 
help Mr. Wheeler to see that it was the characters 
of the sacrificers that primarily had to do with 
the acceptance of their offerings. But he is 
not particular about catching precise shades of 
meaning or expression; thus (p. 125) he says — 
‘‘ In Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, which 
possibly may bear a resemblance to the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil — in Genesis we read 
of ‘‘ the tree of the knowledge of good and evil — 
and he quite misconstrues the expressions in Hos. 

\ vi. 6; Micaliy vi. 6, 7 ; Isaiah, i. 10-14, intounquali- 
i fied denunciations of sacrifices ! 

I His ideas regarding the origin of the BrMimans 
are neither very clear nor well supported. “The 
Yedic Aryans,” he says, “ who colonized the Panjab 
, in a remote antiquity, were worshippers of the 
I spirits or elements of the universe as gods and god- 
; desses, and invoked those deities in old Sanskrit 
verses known as A cdic Hymns. At some subse- 
quent period the Brahmans appeared upon the 
scene.” Then “ the Anodic Aryans had neither tem- 
ples, idols, nor rigid caste distinctions. But the 
I Brahmans, on the contrary, appear to have en- 
couraged the construction of temples, and to have 
set up images or idols.*’ Again — ** the Aryan reli- 
gion may possibly have been a development of the 
ancient worship of the gemi hta , — the spirits ol 
the hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this 
day many of the hill-tribes in Eastern India, .still 
practise this simple worship ” Are these hill- 
tribes Aryans ? Siva, he considers, “ was the most 
ancient and most mystic’’ deity in “ the Brahma- 
nical pantheon,*’ while “ in that remote age which 
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may have preceded an Aryan invasion, the Brah- 
mans Tvere probably the priests of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they may have derived 
their distinctive name.” “Again, the Indian home 
oftheTedic Aryans was in the Panjab, to the 
westward of the river Saraswati. The Indian 
home of the Brahmans was apparently in Hindu- 
stan, and extended from the Saraswati eastward to 
the banks of the Gauges in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient city of Kanouj.” Further, 
“ the Brahmans had undoubtedly made their way 
into the Pan jab, whilst the Vedic Aryans were 
mere colonists in the land. But the Kishis com- 
posed satirical hymns against the Brahmans.” 
What will the Brahmans themselves say to this 
and other similar assertions of the author’s 

The origin of Sati, Wr. ’Wlieeler considers as a 
“ Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture.” 
“ The Skythian Sati was modified by the Aryan 
worship of the fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was 
the purifying deity. She was not only the domes- 
tic goddess of the household, but the divine mes- 
senger that carried the sacrifice to the gods ; the 
purifying fiame that bore away the widow and her 
lord to the mansions of the sun.” Xow we very 
much doubt the Sky ths ever having influenced the 
inner life of another race to any such extent : was 
snfi not a political institution to get rid of the 
widows, whose plots still disturb native states ? 

He returns to the details of the former two 
volumes, and again drags the weary reader over 
the stories of Kama and Krishna, leaving him no 
wiser than before, except that “ the whole narra- 
tive” of the exile of Rama “ may be disinis-cd as 
apociw’phal ; as a mythical invention of compara- 
tively m«)dcrn date, intended as an intr^Kluction 
to the tradition of another and later Kama," who 
canned on a war with Kavana, 'who.-'C suhjf*cts, 
“there is reason to believe, represent the Bud- 
dhists.” But Hr. Wheeler is fund of relegatim^ 
people whom he knows little of to the Buddliists. 
He says el-ewhere Ip. 42H) “there is rea-ou to 
su>pect that St. Thomas was a Buddhist Sraman 
who had ])erished in the age of Brahmanical 
persecution,’' Chera Perumal, of whom F<tria y 
Sousa mentions that he is said to have la'tircfl to 
the Chimh of St. Thomas and died at IMrliapur, 
“ in all probability” al-o “ turned a Buddhist mrmk 
in his old age.” Even Manu was a Burhlhist 

(p.82) 

Though a gifteil writer. Hr. Wheeler doe^ ^omc- 
times write in a style that is nnnaturally iiiH.iti d ; 
and the om[)]oyment ot similes like ^’tlie Indus 
and itft tributaries’’ appearing “ on the nuq) like 
the sacred candlestick with seven branchc',” is. 
tastelcs- as it is ])edantic. He speaks aho (p. Ih5) 
of Hava becoming “ incarnate in a dream with a 


small white elephant !” “ The Katlisei,” he says 
(p. 172\ “ have been identified with the Chatties 
of Kattaywar in Guzerat ! ! !” The serpents men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, with membranous wings 
like bats, whose moisture will putrefy the skin, — 
“are nothing more,” he says, “ than the common 
house lizards, and certainly their moisture will 
cause acute inflammation.” Plithana and Tagara 
are “ two important marts oii the western coast.” 
In the name of Zarmanochegas, who burnt him- 
self at Athens in the time of Augustus, the word 
“Chegas,” he says, “has been identified with 
Sheik but he never says who made this or any 
other of the identifications he notices. 

He makes Sankar Acharya a Lingayat (p. C64), 
and does not seem to have heard that there 
are Digambara Jains (p. 361). Sometimes Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva, he tells his readers, are 
“ separately*’ worshipped “as the creator, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the universe, under 
the name of the Trimurti.” The Smartta sect 
wear the linga (p. Ik>3) ; and possibly the era of 
Paras urama (a.d, 825) corresponds to the era of 
Kama’s war with Kavana (p. 423). 

When he comes to points of chronolog}^ Mr. 
Wheeler tosses about without helm. First Asoka 
lives in the age of the rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple,— that is, we suppose, in the fifth centuiy 
B.c. He is so like Sandrokottos that the two 
may be one and the same (pp. 232, 487); then he 
ascended the throne B.c. 325, — quite forgetful 
that in the great edict Asoka mentions Antiochus 
Ptolemaios, Antigonos, Hagas, and Alexander, who 
lived nearly seventy years later, or in 258 B.c. 

We had noted many more such rash or er- 
roneous statements in this volume; but these may 
suffice to show with what care its assertions must 
be received. The author is a good p/'C/*os-writer, and, 
with tlic text of Tod’s 7?^'/V?8/7i^ooFahian's,Fvtclie’s, 
or ]\[avco Polo’s Tn(v*h, Faria y Sousa’s Hlyforij, 
or Bigandet’s Lrrfrut] af Gnviln)„n before him, he 
can prodiK'c a rea<lablo and interesting 
but his reading is too limited, his power of obser- 
vation too superficial, and liis logi(‘al facnltv too 
untrained, to enable him to generalize with accu- 
racy or to investigate witli a]>proximate certainty : 
he is more of the sciolist tluiri of the investiga- 
tor, and wants that accuracy ^Mthout which even 
such a l)noi\ as fids is not only' wanting in what 
ought to constitute its chief value, but is positively 
pernicious. 3 lie srKolar will detect its faults, but 
it is addn'sved to the ])opn]ar reader, wlio has not 
the special knowledge to enable him to sift what 
is matter of history fromthe misconc(‘ptions of the 
author. 3’o those who can do this, how'ever, the 
volume will afford pleasant and interesting read- 
ing. 
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NOTES ON THE CENTEAL TALUKAS OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIB, Bo. C.S. 


■JROBABLY no capital city in the world is so 
closely surrounded by wild and uncivilized 
country as Bombay. I have, both in the Thana 
and Kulaba districts, heard the fort guns in 
places which (for any sign of civilization they 
showed) might have been in the deepest recesses 
of the Satpuras^ and among people as wild, per- 
haps, as any in the Presidency, The difficulties 
of provision and transport through most part of 
the North Kofikan are what one might expect 
in the remotest backwoods. For these reasons, 
probably, less than we might expect is known 
about some places not wanting in interest in the 
country lying between the Bassein hills, the 
N. E. extension of the G. I. P. Railway, and 
the southern boundary of the State of J a w a r , 
and comprised in the British talukas of Bhi- 
V a n d i and W Ji r e , to which the folio wins 
notes chiefly relate. 

Early in the 14th century a freebooting Koli 
named JayappaNayak Mukhne founded 
the kingdom of J a w a r ; and so favourable was 
the country then, as now, to predatory enter- 
prise, that in 1341 the Court of Dehli recognized 
his son, by the title ofNem Shah, as Raja 
of a territory extending from the Damanganga 
nearly to the Ulas or Bor Ghat river, and from 
the Sahyadri range to within a few miles of 
the sea, and allowed him to exercise in its name 
the Faujdari ofBhivandi.* From that day 
to this it does not appear that the Emperors ever 
exercised permanent authority in these parts 
otherwise than through this mountain robber 
and his descendants ; nor can I discover that 
the Kings of Ahmadnagar, the nearest of the 
Hekhani Musalman states, ever brought the 
Jawar territory into subjection. But with the rise 
of the Maratha power came a stiTiggle of diamond 
cut diamond. The A n g r i a family pushed so 
far north, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the fine navigable estuary of Kalyan, that we 
find lands held under their sanads ten miles 
N. E. of Bbivandi ; and with the increasing power 
of the Peshwas times got worse and worse for 
the Rajas of Jawar ; till in or “ about the year 
1782 Mudhavrrio Nurayan Peshwa imposed an 

• Rough Notes connected with the petty esHte of Jawdr, 
in the Thdnd Collectoratey by S. Jlarriott, Esq., Collector 
of the North Koakan. Submitted to Govemmeut in 1823 : 


arrangement on the Raja by which he was 
allowed to retain territory to the annual value 
of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs, 20,000 only.”t It 
would also appear, from ruins and tradition, that 
the Portuguese possessed at one time much of the 
southern part of Bhivandi, and on at least one 
occasion advanced as far inland as G un j , in the 
Ware Taluka. Everywhere along the creeks are 
the ruins of small Portuguese towers, and some- 
times wells ; and at K a m b e , a mile N. W. of 
Bhivandi, is a small square fort with two bas- 
tions at opposite comers, well placed so as to 
command on the one side the Lakivli Creek, 
and on the other that of Bhivandi, which is the 
estuary of the Kamwari river. It is said to be 
Portuguese ; but I had no time to examine it 
in search of inscriptions. A hamlet two miles 
off is called Firangpada. 

The Musalmans are numerically very strong 
in all this country — a curious circumstance 
considering how little political power they have 
ever possessed in it. But these are not, like the 
Musalmans of the Hekhan, descended mostly 
from military adventurers. By race and habit 
pacific and industrious, they are thriving traders 
and cultivators ; and, though many are patils, 
the temporary service of Government is not much 
sought after by them as compared with the 
Dekhams, who seem to think it the only labour 
worthy of them. They seem to have, for Mu- 
hammadans, some taste for education, and stand 
alone among all castes of these talukas in their 
abstention from drunkenness, the besetting vice 
of the Konkanis. 

At Bhivandi they have one or two pretty 
mosques, of modem date ; a fine ’Idgah, date 
unknown ; and a beautiful tomb which enshrines 
the remains of a certain Husain Shah, 
commonly called the Divan Shah, of whom 
they tell that he was Vazir of Bljapur, but re- 
tired into religious life in this place, and that 
after his death the then Shah of Bijapur built 
the torab.J; 

I have not seen the inside of the building, as 
I could not enter it in boots without offending 
the reverential feelings of the Musalmans, or 

Bombay Government Records No. XXVI. New Series, 
p. 15. 

t Ibid. J This, from the dates, is improbable. 
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take them off without hurting my o^vn ; but it 
is said to contain two Persian and two Arabic 
inscriptions, of which I append copies to this 
paper. There is a good tank beside the tomb, 
and a short w'ay south of it a small but deep and 
good well, with a Persian and a Marathi in- 
script ion, of w hich also I append copies, estam- 
pages being unobtainable either here or in tlie 
tomb. I found no Hindu buildings or remains 
of any importance near J3hivandi, nor any at aU 
at the next camps to the N. P. at Parghe on 
the Agra road, and to the N. at Nanclitne. But 
to the we.'^t of the latter is the fort of Ghau- 
t a r a , wEich may, for aught I know, con- 
tain something to repav an obviously vorv toil- 
some ascent ; and at the village of 'W a d o avI i, 
half a mile N E. of Nanditne, I measured a 
2 >i/fipal-ivcc {Fict^s relujtnsa) 46 feet ‘d inches in 
girth. This is the second largest tree that 
I have measured in AVestern India, the largest 
being an African Baobab a Oi'jifotcf, 

Marathi Chjcahk CJiukAi) at Junnar, Avith a 
circumference of 47 feet, and a IioIIoaa^ in it ])ig 
enough to stable a pony in. The third is a 
common tamarind {Tumo run] ns hul/fyj) mea- 
suring 45, Avhich stands near a village on the 
right bank of the Aruna\’ati river, about a mile 
above the toAAUi of Sirpur, in Khandcsli. The 
pi)fil)aL however, is beyond comparison the liand- 
Bomest tree of the tliree, and is justly lield in 
high \mneratlon by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage*, Avliich, as it shows no sign of un soundness 
or decay, it may continue to overshadow for 
many gmirrations to come. Four miles north of 
Nanditne is tlu^ toAvn of I) u gh a d , f^imo^=^ for 
the (lehsil of ihe ^laraihas by Colonel 
From Dngliud, riding over the battleliolil und 
through tlie ])a-\s in rear of it, it is lour miles 
to A k 1 o 1 1 , on the T a n s a vlvir, A\here 
(M)mmcnces the group of liot springs known 
g-emnally as those of W a z r a b a i , eni-Ni n-ilv 
alluded to hy Coloiiel Sykes under the n.i'up of 
\ izrabhaoLs 4 4 heso springs occur iuoimumi* 

the lied of the TaiisA riAmr. e\ery lierc and there 
along about four miles of its course, Avliicli here 
lies over a common reddish trap piercf'd bv 
occasional dykes of interi'.ely hard and liomo- 
geneous black ba>aU. 1 liad no thermometer 
but, Avith the aid of one imprtjvised of an v::<f 
a-icertairiod that none of tlie sprinirs approach 
boiling-point in tmnperature ; and into most of 
^ Graat Dutf, Uat. oj ikt Jict/ af/tUi), \ol. 11. pp. 42(;-42a, 


them natives jump at once, though there are 
one or tAvo Avhich it is thought prudent to 
approach by first entering one of lower temper- 
ature. The Avater is tasteless ; and the strong 
smell of rotten eggs and gun- washings, which 
perAuides the neighbourhood of the springs, 
ari'^es, I think, less> from it than from the bubbles 
of gas Avhich rise through it, being certainly 
strongest Avhen and Avhere these are most nu- 
merous. The natives believe much in the power 
of those springs fur the purification from deadly 
sin and cutaneous diseases. Those at A k 1 o 1 i 
are clustered round a temple of Mahadeva called 
R a m e s Av a r (from which name one might per- 
haps infer that it Avas originally a place of Yaish- 
nava. and not of SaiAm, AA'orship). The temple 
itself is not very remarkable or ancient. It has 
two or tliree good cisterns filled by the hot 
springs ; and about a hundred yards lower down 
are half a dozen others in the Ijank and bed of the 
river. A little w^ay north-east of the temple, 
in a pretty spot on the river-bank, is the name- 
less tomb of a European officer, of Avhom no one 
knoAvs anything but that “he was a Captain 
FrAs Scfheb (query Frost or Ferrers), Avho came 
here with his AAufe and cliildren about fifty years 
ago to have the benefit of the hot Avaters, and died 
here. Then the i\[adam Saheb chose this spot, 
and buried him in it and Avent aAAmv.” 

About halt a mile doAAui the river from Rames- 
vrar, in the village of AY a d o av 1 i , are the 
springs of M a z r e s av a r or AY a z r a b a i pro- 
per, AA Inch arc in the bed ot theTansa,and exactly 
similar to the last-mentioned or Ioaaxu* Ramesw^ar 
group. On the side of a spur of the GhautAra 
range stands the temple of A\ a z r a b a i herself ; 
“ Our Latly ot the Falchion’’ tlie Brahmans here 
say her name means, — interpreting v'azrd to 
mean ‘'a veiy sluup short sword,’’ thougli I 
should liavu lieen inclined to derive it fromvajra 
(.^an^kiit, a thinirleiboll). 

I his huH IS a A ogiui AA'ho became incarnate 
in this iicig]ih( uiihood to destroy OaitA-as, and 
formei’lA residt'd at (( u n j , scA^im miles to the 
noith, but broke up la use there under eircum- 
stanc(‘s hr reattt'r to be mentioned. There is very 
little to be learnt about her from the people 
amnnd, and tlioiigli there is a dfdhdihi ya or 
chronicle reeor<IiTig some particulars about her 
and the i-iver AY a i t u r n a , it is not kept here, 
but by her vp’tjlJnjd or hereditary priest, who 
t O'cuk Papers oj bVsiem India, p. 108. 
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lives comfortably on his pay at K n v a d , some 
twelve miles away. There are six inam villages 
belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would be worth while for the state to see that 
it is so applied ; the temple here, a fine one 
though modern, is not half kept up ; and as the 
worship ofW azreswar consists to a great ex- 
tent in washing in good hot water, it is deserv- 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 
vad has recently added to the temple a large 
TuawJuj; of timber, with a tiled roof embellished, 
among other things, with a picture-gallery 
mainly recruited from the backs of French com- 
fit-boxes, of which the chief and most conspicu- 
ous work of art is a portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rude 
stone female figure, holding in her right hand 
the short Roman-looking sword from which she 
derives her name. 

West of WadowlJ is Ganespnri, which 
contains the lowest group of hot springs : the 
temperature of these is higher than at either 
Riimeswar or Wazrabai, but still not up to 
boiling-point; and there is no other differ- 
ence. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Rameswar, This 
temple is said to have been built by Ramriji 
Mahadeva Btvalkar, Sar-SubedAr of KAlyan 
under the last Peshwa, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small 
door, and is covered with a very finely and 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
sitting figure, probably of Vishnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket^ formed 
of a naked female figure of much grace and 
truth, in the position of the lady on the her- 
aldic Irish harp. &>ho has a curious sort of 
chignon, quite different from the coiled pigtail 
of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 
sembling those of some female figures at A m - 
b a r n a t h. I am disposed, however, to surmise 
that she is not exactly a contemporary of theirs. 

* It is (looply plen'od abovo, and servod apparently to 
support a fla'^btatf, or part of tlie woodwork of a well. 
(Or probably a toraii or flying bracket uudor a lintel. 
—En ) 

t Compare tbe legend of W A I u k e s w a r, Imh Anf, toI. 
I II. p. 248, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect 


I For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 
nath are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 
secondly, though the Ganespuri lady would 
be quite in the fashion among those of Ambar- 
nath in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she in the garb of nature; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred spring under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 
the heart of modern Hindu artists and poets, 
j From Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 
K h i n d leads to Gunj, in the Ware Taluka. It 
is barely passable to hght carts ; but there are 
two good passes further east — those of Hongaste 
and Saprunda. At G n n j there is a small tank, 
well supplied by springs, which apparently was 
in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghats, and surrounded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 
But “when the Firangi lok came, the gods all 
ran away.” Wazrabai escaped through the 
hills to her present abode. P a r a s u r a m a 
was apparently short-winded, for he only got 
about half a mile up the mountain close by, and 
another temple has since been raised to him at the 
spot where he pulled up. K a 1 k a B h a w a n i 
plunged into the foundation of her own temple,t 
which, being perhaps protected by her sub- 
terraneous presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a shrine and maiulap, the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, <fec., rude 
enouofh, but a erood deal better than modem 
Hiudu sculpture in these parts. “ Hemad Pant 
built it” — of course. Of the other temples only 

the platforms remain in sitii, with part of the 
saperstructure scattered around in ruin. Near 
the ruin south of the tank is an upright slab, 
on which is carved an incident similar to that 
mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 
before bis visit to a place in Egypt when 
“yuvatjti rpayos ep-Kryero ava<ptiv^ovF The carving 
is very rude, and has been, I suspect, the work 
of a recent artist upon a paving-stone not 
originally intended for the purpose. It is wor- 
shipped with much devotion and red paint by 

riijlit) at Chaul, where, on the approach of the JInsalmaiiB, 
she spran" into a tank beside her temple. The tank and 
temple, the latter a dome rather like a Mtisalrnfm tomb, 
“■ are alive at this day to bear witness,” and rank among tbe 
triple lions of Chaul — 360 temples, 360 tanks, and 360 shoaU 
) in the river. 
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the people of Gunj ; but they could, or would, 
tell me nothing about it, I failed altogether 
in finding any inscription among the ruined 
temples, or on a fine well between them and 
the village. 

From Gunj it is about eight miles to G a t e s , a 
favourite camp in a beautiful grove of mango and 
jack trees on the bank of the Waiturnri ; and from 
there it is three more to W arc, formerly the 
royal residence of the Jaw a r Hijas. Xuthing 
remains of tliem but a few tombs completely 
dismantled by the Wadaris a mos(pie and 
temple of Maruti — both in ruins ; and a good 
tank, the stone facings of Avhich have been 
pretty well trampled into the mud by tlie village 
bufialoes. ^Marching back from Ware to Bhi- 
vandi by the shortest route, nothing* worth 
recording is to be seen except a dam formed 
across the Tansa river at Dighashi by a basaltic 
dyke, which any one not well acqnairited with 
the trap formations would have difiicnlty in 
beheving not to bo an artificial barrier “ built 
by the hands of giants, for godlike kings of 
oldd’ It might bo made the foundation of a 
good masonry dam easily enough, and the 
formation of the land is suitable for an irriga- 
tion scheme; but the agriculture of the Koukan 
has not got up to irrigation-point yet — at least 
on this scale. t 

But on marching fi’om Bhivandi eastwards 
ray inquiries wmre rewarded by two discoveries 
of some importance. I had been toll hv Mr. 
.Madhavrao Anaiit Gupto, Inamdar of Badhana, 
and holder of one of the Angria sanads already 
mentioned, tliat there was a temple on the 
top of a liill in the jungle of L o n a d , which he 
had not himself visited, but understood to be 
of great antiquity and sanctity, and a place of 
yearly pilgrimage;” and be-irig at T^onad on 
duty, I made impiiries, up<jn wdiicli the villagers 
showed rno a line but miiied temple of Maba- 
deva in tlie village, wdiieli ap[)eared to have 
been founded by somebtxly wdio knew liow 
botli to ])iiild and carve, and afterwards con- 
tinued or n'pain^d in a period of coTisidorablc 
decadence of botli arts. I liad not at the tina; 
seen A m b a r n a t h , but on visiting that tf^mple 
[ saw at once that it was identical in stvle 
with the older part of the temple of Loiiad. So 

* T">KAnt vnl. ill pp ls,% and .‘iur. 

t Mr T* rry taunl .it Ainlarni'.th the remains of a very 
large canal, vhet-^tT Imit it. 


upon the 3rd of January I started off back to 
Lonad, determined to hunt np the temple “ in 
the jnngle,” and supposing that it might pijove 
to be another member of the same family. The 
villagers were ready enough to come ; and after 
about twenty minutes’ riding and climbing, we 
came, not to a Saiva structural temple, but to, 
as I think, a Buddhist vllidra which I have 
every reason to believe has hitherto escaped 
European discovery. It is in a hill which forms 
one side of a glen above Lonad, facing S. by W. 
and consists of the following poi lions : — First, 
an outer verandah 1 9 yards long hy 3 wide and 
high. A good deal of the rock in front has 
tumbled down, but it does not appear ever to 
have been supported by pillars, nor could I see 
among the debris any remnants of chisel- work 
or sculpture. About this, however, one could 
not be certain without clearing away the frag- 
ments — a work of considerable labour, and not to 
be accomplished wnthout pick and crow. At the 
left end of this verandah is a small cistern of good 
■water, said to ebb and flow with the tide in the 
Kalyaii creek, about 175 feet by aneroid below this 
level. It certainly did appear to have recently 
shrank a couple of inches at the period of my visit, 
about one third of ebb-tide ; but it would require 
a day’s residence on the spot to certify this 
phenomenon, and a good many to explain it.J 
Opposite the well is a large group of figures in 
high relief. They seem to represent a king sur- 
rounded by his court ; there is nothing monstrous 
or unnatural, and very little even of ornament, 
in the sculpture. The principal figures are life- 
size, four feet high as they sit. 

At the back of this verandah is a frieze sculp- 
tured in lower relief, a foot deep, and running 
the whole length of the cave. There arc figures 
on it of pretty nearly everything tliat an Indian 
artist could think of, from a charging elephant 
to a woman on abed, executed with much skill 
and spirit. This verandah is separated from an 
inner one 1 I yards X 3 X 3 by four pillars and 
two pilastcr.s. 1 hepillars are all three feet square; 
the two centre ones have a curious capital like 
a fluted hourglass. Tlie outer ones and pilas- 
ters are plain, having only a sort of leaf at the 
corners — common enough at Ajanta, Bliamer, 
&c . — and a circle on each side. The circle on 


X On sab sequent inve^tij^^ation 1 fuund it was all non- 
sense 
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the pilaster next the well has something carved 
in it like a medallion, but I could not make 
out^what, and suspect that this was added by 
a later hand — the simple circle suits so much j 
better with the sever e.^ yle of ilie pillars. j 

This inner verandah opens by three doors ! 
into the great hall. The centre do(U’ is moulded | 
and has two pilasters, and two stotds in front ! 
which seem to represent a basket or jar car- ■ 
ried upon some one's head, the hands clasping ^ 
the edg’e to keep it steady. The outlines of [ 
three tiny Ch. h.ya arches are lightly chiselled ^ 
over it, as an ovnamtnt. It is feet high, and ; 
4 feet 7 inchc ’^ wide. The side doors are plainer, 
but have smell standing figures at each side. 
The left one is G feet lU inche.s high at present, 
and o feet 8 inches vvude. The right one 7 feet ' 
9 in. by o ft. 10 in. 

The inner Hall is 14 yards long by 7 wide, 
and about 10 or 11 feet high. A cell or shrine 
has been hewn pretty deep into the centre of 
the innermost wall, but left rpaite rough ; and 
tAvo smaller ones have been commenced light 
and left of it. In the shrine and inner verandah 
are placed rude modern images of the present | 
tenant, a ‘‘GAihlevf called Khandeswar, She 
is a Yogini, and llr^t cousin to AVazreswar both ; 
in nature and name (li'liniahi — a sword). , 
There is one rough block of stone in the inner | 
hall (uncertain Avhat it represents if anything) ; 
and a linga in tlie outer verandah. A little i 
higher up the hillside to the left are two or , 
three small cells, imfini^hod. The closc^t search, 
Avitli a large grass fire burning in the hall 
and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, ^ 
nor was there any ancient image. The sculp- 
tured figures, I think, are decorative, and not 
meant to be Avor shipped. There is a small cross- 
legged figare under a p///^pc/-tree in th(‘ Anllagc . 
betAvecn the Saiva temple and a small tank ; 
but he does not give me the idea of Buddha. ■ 
These temples are so easy of acc*ess from Bom- ! 
bay that it is to he lioped some effort will be i 
made to photograph or mould the figures in the ; 
outer Au'raiidah : I should think eitlier process | 
would bo easy, from the position of the sculp- , 
tures.* 

The following are the inscriptions above , 
alluded to, in the tomb of Husain Shah at Bhi- ! 
vandi : — i 


On the east side. 

/ 

/ / 

jl Jy’ 

MM (A.D.) 1C90 

On the south side. 

1^4^ I I 

1 1 ir 

On the iced side. 

<>^1^ 

/ 

im 

On the KOi'th Side. 

b 1 .ib ah I U<! 


= ' / 
of 

^ =: / 

- . .. 

P ( {ja I Aa.^ 

i= s= 5= c* 

IMA (A.p.) 1706 

Oil till’ T'cll : •<>(!>:. 

^U;T/ 

rfilf ^0 qr'dG^. 

ScM’ad Kutbu'd'n Muhammad Kliiin Bahadur 
built this niilk-Avell in Shake 1GS4; Fa.sli IT'^l. 
(\.i>. 17G2) Naik Babale Patharwat.t 


* I have since completed a very full set of notes of those 
sculptures for the Indian Aiitijuary. 


t Name of the stone-cutter. 
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OF BHAHTiir.IAKrS NiTI 8ATAKAM. 

BY PROF. C. H. TAY'YEY, A A.. CALCUTTA^ 

( Q ,, ^ J ) , .11 y. 4 1 


On We<iJfh:^ 

Down to the lowest pit Avitli rank, and gitrs 
that all admire ; 

Hurl virtue headlonu- from the steep, hum 
pedieTces with tire ; 

< Jii valour let the holt descend : for vealth alone 
wo pray. 

Without Vv'hich noble ipialities are vile as 
mouldy hay. 

With mind and musos unimpaiied. 

In act and vuiee the ^ame. 
lie moves amonc’ ii> like a c‘hnst, 

WealthH waruitli ha^ left Ids fra nr* 

The man oTmtans i.s (‘lo([uent, 

Urave, haiid-ome. nol.ile, Aviso : 

All ([U^dirit‘'^ with c’fAI are sent. 

Ami vaiodi Vvlieii it ft A*'. 

The kinc’ by evil cuuinsel falh, 

Bv A\ m'ldhii(_'>s the saint, 

Brahmau'^ bv wmit <.tf saei’ed h ii-e. 

Bad IVieutB C'od ijiuniuas t.dut : 

Induln ne^' -pfjils a son. and he 
T^pou hi^ rri(*e l-i’inu'- 'home, 

( oiitihUud ab-eiiee poi-^nii-. love, 

AAahet eooB lib ‘ud -hip A flame : 

( daodeA-'iu -s ruln^ hu-,batLdi‘v, 

\\ rone* 'a[)> a i.atioids health. 

\\ iue eha-e^ niode-ty. unthrib 
And hirc'e" .•'puauder wealth. 

^Jhhrf'e oomms open lie to wtodtli, tf) C’ivc, fujov, 
or !o^e : 

Who sliriiikoth from tin* former two. ])<'rrMre(i | 
the third <lotli elioo-vtQ 

la s.-, ill sizo tlie [loli.-^lied jc'Avel, hut if a rav^ far 
hri^’hter e’leaui, j 

Who ri'O'rt T'. tla* dwindling sandhaidcs Avlien ! 

i)ooiL autumn ^welK the stream ? 

(doriotm we holdtlu' victor, thou^-hliis hfe-hlood 
^dld the plain. 

Such the o-cneroiis soubs undoing that whieli 
S{'em(*t!i los^ i>, ^nnu. 

* Tli.'-o ii-i t|. •hliiie iri tin' itBrif.,!' > liOun, 

i.iit tb' \ 1. e 1- ! ( III' :j i]\\ t . w. .'’I'l ,Mrl :r-’ h- ~ jh] jVu,,,V 

' ihl !..l" tb • f .Ma.VIU . lac ^ \ai, "WO,! , 

’ ‘-/I '-’Ac t < pat .. -t fir.'. a'ubr.'II 1 - MiUib biMt, 

. J ’ a I', V i^r.iib 3 tliN L !. piia r . ♦ 111* n ^ .ujtl a , i. Mt j 


Lo ! the same man who longs for a handful of 
meal 

aVa a tieamre of infinite wmrth, 

Wlien Ids heaiiL’sr is ^ated, esteems not a straw 
All ill ‘ riches and glories of earth ; 
hlence thi^ moral Ave draw — in this transient 

W< ail 

IS'en liL’k trininc’ <‘r great in itself, 

1 'Tis the mmd that pn jects its OAvn hues on the- 

' ATow ‘ri-. goM, now 'tis counted hut pelf. 

j K^nc’, it thou wi^h the earth to yield to thee 
the Kidk of \\ eallli, 

Chciihh a- offbprinc,'. let thy care be for thy 
]/a. .pil'd liLallh. 

For it iliou AvaiL'li to do them good with scldom- 
s:> "pim^ ey-^, 

Thy i\ah V. i’ll mbFu fruits shall bloom like 
Trie- oi‘ Iho ,eb >e. 

(hi’a-p and boun^irah cruel and kind, 
dci\:m.' .iii.l 1 .. .-’ir il, wateliful ami blind, 
Tiadilid ;o- 1 i i oe"h.. nai'. pohe\ d art 


( hailU' dl 

' di.tjK' an a<‘tre'^s ber part. 

idm.', Ui _ 

hr, dti-' pow- V to give and spend. 

To n-.'ir.- 

i' Ih'diLiiiMw. help a {Vieiid. 

Thi 1 >] - 

h u’ ' arc a eonrt icr's lot ; 

AVha! b.io 

h," t'/l who gaiim tliem not r 

i'dre wriv 

- upon tliy l)]a)w at birth the limits 


t h; ’ . 

In burr'll Vwid-, on hfertid peak, his neitlu'r 
f - ^ III u’ m< >U‘ ; 

Tla II mh'L' ttiuu not to wcaltliy men, but let 
t h V lo' »];>- 1 )(‘ 1V(M', 

A pitch*'!* I'rom a [)ool is filled, as well as from 
tlie sf a. 

Well spak(‘ till* rli(Unl:\ to the cloud, 

J >\ t lt< e all au' v e livi^ 
h liis liji men know, then why require 
Our ])iMy( I’s b^'t’ore tlnm give r” 

Hi- ‘a-c A.' I'.iri* aUIi ifuitar - stulK the scrj^Mitd bite with 

( f 1,1 Mi 

Ac.ii i-t tha lliL' \^or^t uf ilb, nature providos ne 

.a i.r. 


t A ' 111 ^h.ii \i\r< Upon rain-drops. 
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O chcitak, listen but a while, and to my speech 
give ear — 

Not all alike the clouds that on the face of 
heaven appear, 

Some fertilize the earth with showers, some 
fruitless thunders hurl : 

This lesson learn — a suppliant speech is wasted 
on tlie churl. 

Xext foUcncs the a Ise of the v'cchcd raau,^ 

A cruel mind intent on strife. 

Envying his neighhoui'’.^ goLl and wife, 
Hating the virtuous and his kin, 

Denotes and brands the man of sin. 

AVhat though the scoundrel learned be, avoid 
him, cut him dead : 

Men shudder at the snake that wears a jewel 
in his liead. 

The modest man's accounted dull, the pure 
a prudish knave, 

Th' austere a sourfaced hypocrite, the meek 
a heartless slave, j 

The oi’ator is tedious, the ascetic but a fool, 

The dignitied is haughty, stolid and obtuse the 
cool, 

I’he hero savage; thus the bad do all things 
good despise, 

Each virtue with its kindred vice is tainted 
ill their eyes. 

Treachery divideih households, 

Avarice is a world of vice. 

Truth is nobler far than penance. 

Purity than sacriiiee, 

Charity's the iir&t of virtues, 

Digiuty doth most adorn, 

Knowledge triumphs unassisted, 1 

Better death than public scorn. 

The moon when dimmed by dayliglit, and a maid 
whose charms liave tied, 

A lake with faded lotuses, a good man ill bested, ■ 


A speechless mouth, a grasping king, a scoun- 
drel in his train, 

Are seven thorns that fret my soul 'svith never- 
ending paiu. 

I would not be the kinsman of a monarch 
prone to ire. 

Not e'en the siicrihcing priest unharmed can 
touch the hre. 

Not e’en a wonder- working saint 
Can hope to pleU'^e the great, 

The silent man is saifl to sulk. 

The elo<iuent to prate, 

Patience is lield but cowardice. 
Impatience disrespect, 

OfhciuUhiiess is impudence, 

And modesty neglect. 

Those do not lead an ca-y life who fall into the 
power 

Of one in whom the seed of vice matures in 
perfect flower, 

AMio Avith a luu'd of fawning rogues delights to 
engird his throne, 

M^hose lawlc'-s Avill no bondb of faith nor ties of 
blood do til cv, ii. 

The kindres^ of the l>ad at first 
Is great, and then doth Avane ; 

The good man’s li)AU\ at th’ outset small, 
SloAvly doth ])ulk attain, 

Snell (bllbronee between these Iaa^o 
I n nature di'lli abide, 

As ’twLxt the sbadi>\v of the morn 
And that of eventide. 

Hunters entrap the harmless deer, 
Fishers the finny brood. 

So bad men eaiisele?>s interfere 
To persecute the good. 

(ZTc/'c cnJs the praise uj the wiclced man.) 


The D V a i d s h a r it y « is one of the fcAV 
historical Avorks that have been left us by Hindu 
writers. It appears to have been begun by the 
celebrated H e m a c h a r j a , the great Jaina 
scholar of Gujarat in the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarap ila, the latter of whom died about A.P. 


THE DVAIASHAHAYA. 

1 1 74. It A\ms so called because it AA^as intended to 
serve the double objmd of teaching Sanskrit 
grammar and relating the btory ol the b o 1 a n k i 
kings of A n h i 1 1 a w a d a P a 1 1 a n : this 
doable task being attempted in verses Avhich must 
bo read alternately to bring out either sense. 


In the original dwyanapraSansa. The praise is bo faint as hlmost to be tantamount to nindd. 
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L a k s h lu i T i Hi k Iv a v i made a HL a or com- 
inentarv on. and correcded it. as wo are told by 
]j e s a j a v a Til a k G a n 1 , a Jaiiui monk, wko 
completed r]ii‘ v;ork as we now have it at P r a 1 - 
h a (I a n IHi r t a n — probably, as K. lYrlt.'-s eon- 
je<’tares. Palilannnr rrhoneli po^^ibly Pal'id) — 
at the Div'Vd in tli;; Saihvat of Viki’a’u ldP2. or 
A i'. I'Jb.j. The narrative pertioii of the ivork 
does not even a^>nme t() b ' a connected ]’>‘l:ition : 

It IS i':itln*r a •^(’ries ol an 'edott'^ ; l)ut the in a’! na- 
tion atforded bv it and th--* V r a n a ,l it -t 
f d tif <i i, in j’er.'r'aice to cU'>toui'^. manners, 
iimrhatitni-. atrl ni('d''s of thoue’ht. may b..‘ re- 
^•’a'*’de'l a-- a cii'i’e'a renectani rjl the \\Iien 

o 

the^>.' w^'i-ks \Vfre written: and a earion> p cnire 
is thus jii'e.- -liiJ'J of Mpiei’-it ' LiuJ. and mural ct- 
letene-''' liiWi-ud h'lpo of rt format ion Ironi within, 
evena'lrr the wiraina’ l-wson taimht by the ^ei- 
I'litars oi’the (ihaznivide lir^-’t in I<)n>h — ihiiityh 
diat inw.slon ha i in-obablv nc small inilm ncein 
'levelopine’ '''teii charimters a> j> h i m a J ) A’ a 
! . and S iddh a raj a . Hut tlio ne'h ^'n-h prince'^ 
lui^^ht delav for a time, they coiihl not ^,ive their 
people from rlie fite tiieir ctrow'liin e’ snbj ■et ion 
■^oa suo^t*--! iti'Uis pri‘_''>T h.oi )d. Avith it'^ d ' ).;> ny 
rt'SLik--, hod tamed for them, — a fate ha.ilk' 
hiilietf'd hy the merciless A 1 a - u d - d i n in 
]2b7 A.m 

ddie Ibllowine* is an ontlinc of tlie m'L^'i'ailve 
portion of thf' I h-j id^hr< i-d ijn' 

7Te Nwreo. 

T]i< re a eirv nanuMl A na li i 1 | a ]) n ”a , 

that is a-- it were llte of tin* eaieh. ihe 

/ibodt' ol* A"va','a ] diafina and Ltik-'liml. ])V r -i )n 
of Avlii(‘b th ‘ who; ‘ world is heau*i}i'‘ l. Jf .oiti- 
fit] are it ; v.a.men, and tin' kines that hru'e --mIoiI 
ihmv iiavt' b.'en lian'komo and stm-iM', (,]/'- 
dlent to par* at a nd e’urus, and po a d b -id* > 
oi'son^. [fvcelhait arraneanneuts am ma f* io 
tlirit (‘ily by the kinu* for the supporr t IHr-]h 
sf mK’iinj’ \ idya Ib'b’e'ion tl'Mtri ■'!)(*>, in jr, and 
V the p-'oplo :o'** opulont and havo abmnlant oe- 
cufiaTion. It is snerouinled by lieaui iiiil e.i / !* 

. i'nll of trees of varied kinds. Debt is iiahuown 

in the city. .Many ./oooh art ‘ tine’', u’ d sa<'h 
as perform auster.tie'^. Svnre’a is • lo* lo ihcin 
as art' the courts in iVont of tin-ir iioin and 

*• '["i.. n t 'S' ■<-[ I'l ■ !e-n ;■ .* s 1,.^^,^ }j ,, 

;..on}.’. -Mr t\ J'.T... - i!i 111- .1/ e \ ,1 I T,.. 

vM’!o |ci\oi-ts' '-’I 't If ].' e*'! L - a I’m; a ,* 'i,,. 

>>t K.il\ar, ]»v lei^l) .1 tr*/* »] eiel-r -•* [ Oi,* lai/i.t 
Anlii an I pt 'il }j\ S.'*n,irir Siheni, t^** jot 

■'jii'u'U prill il'ilartja &u ’ccedud L:s autle 


therefore the city too is called the ‘pttre. The 
! kinu'*s serA*ants are clever and jiitolliovnt. All 
* its women are practisers of Sifti-dJuf, ',<■'(. there- 
I fore the a ire is contimially called the Satyuga. 

[> Hesitle the city How Sarasvati s dear Avaters. 

I rendurine;’ pure the earth aiiil the air : here 
j li\'e Hralimaiis et[ual to ^ asislitha or \ iH'a- 
^ mitra, Avho could produce warriors from the 
I fire-pit- 

! fn" u 1 a r it j a t Avas the first of tlio »'^ o 1 a n k i 
j race in this (uiy. He aauas the h^m .dai't'''!* of the 
i wi-U’ld. full of all 2’Ood (juahties and eancruus- 
j mindrl. All kiiins wm-sliipped him as the sun 
' is AV(n*-]rip;o^-ih He L’Mined tlie title of the ** cn- 
j tiOAiller rk th.* rmiverse. " for the suojeers of all 
Glands came t‘) Ids countiw au'l found a hanov 

r A ‘ ^ 

j re-i-h'iiee. ToHiahmaus he t^’iA'e C’eat g;fts : 

! hi'- enemies, lik-r Hlie'H, hen’ a’ ‘ 1 out h'l_‘ th ^ town 
j fro'ni' wi* o.‘ him. Wlieu thi- R :j‘t went out 
[ on /• '/ p/ he -nb’ln.-T tlie P tj i of North 
Ivnhihi J )i h\ : href the inimical kin he slew, 
i the oiln_r liuli'lie f .reed to ^iihmit . I’lie AviAn'-; of 
’ his enemies, tluit. like finw*'' in a a\l] 1, liad never 
i in tiieir lives se “ii am tlii aa’ he.n.iil tiler own 
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but took his seat on the throne. Afterwards, 
when opportunity occurred, the R\ja told Jam- 
bak and Jehal his thought of destroying GrAha- 
ripu and the other injurers of Siva’s tirtha at 
PrabhAsa Kshetra. “ G r a h a r i p u , ^ ” said he, 

“ was made of consequence by me, but, as if born 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 
and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man Avho has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, looking at it in this 
way, this one should not be killed ? Say, there- 
fore, what is your joint oj^inion : should he be 
destroyed or not ? O Jambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like Yrihaspati, and 0 Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done.” Jehal answered, — ‘^Graharipu, 
who is an A b h i r (or shepherd) by caste, is very 
tyrannical : therefore the order given you by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think you 
sliould act even so. G r a h a r i p u, being ruler of 
Saurashtra Desa, kills the pilgrims going 
to P rabh a s a , and casts their flesh and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that iirth'i, no one can do so from this 
terror ; and the seat of royalty in S o r a t h 
Desa, which, from the splendour of Sri Krishna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
the tyranny of RAja G r A h a r i p u. This is the 
cause of anger. G r a h a r i p u lives at Y a - 
manasthali f — the city rendered splendid 
by the flags of Hanuman and Garuda, and in 
D u r g a p a I i and other places he permits 
to dwell thieves ; and in his strength this Raja 
dwells at Y a m a n a s t h a 1 i without fear. 
He is like to RAvana, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there ; like an arrow he causes pain 
in the breasts of the religious. He slays the 
armies of his enemies and is victorious ; he eats 
the flesh of animals ami drinks spirituous li(juor ; 
and in the fight he feeds the Ehutas and PibAchas 
and all their crow with the blood of enemies. I 
He despises BrAhmans ; tliis lord of tlie west, j 
Graliaripu, has caused many RAjas of the south ! 
and of the north to floe leaving their chariots; 
Ihcrcforc now ho regards no (.me, nor thinks of 
any, but looks loftily as he walks, as if he medi- 

# qpf — /-.j ntsd r'‘3 — — Tho enrTny i 

of the vr.it. T-ani 'lut’ •’ a t’t’.e rather than a name. Conf. | 
Tod’s a,, . \.»1 If jsp U7. l'>t : rorb..'i‘’s A ’ '5 

vtil. 1. pp o.j. .S.s Pr -hah'} the IP’. > D a y a t uf tradition, 
or hiH Nauplian, n l.e'-o m ‘Uiit. Tho latter was 
reared by an Ali.r i.aT.t* <1 l>iit Ami'rji Hanoh()tii 

Diwihi’s cUruiiuloi^y piaocs N a ugh an lb() or 140 years 


j tated the conquest of Svarga. The earth is 
I afflicted from the weight of his sins ; and the 
men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 
with such an evil one, practise their skill in # 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape, — in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves. Graharipu is 
young and lusty, and full of desire : therefore, 
slaying his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force he 
is strong, so that all R\jas have to yield to 
him. Like Yama, Graharipu is huge in 
person, and in temper too he is like Yama, — he 
seems disposed to devour the whole world or to 
seize upon Paradise, This Graharipu causes / 
great calamity, plundering people passing along 
the roads, and destroying great forts and places 
of safety among the mountains. He can pass ^ 
and repass the ocean also : therefore, as when 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy : i 
the RAja of Sindh Desa he seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses ; and 
many R\jas has he subdued. Were he to make 
war on Yama, I believe his only means of escape 
would be submission. This Mlechba hunts in 
RevatAchaljJ and slays the deer at P ^a- 
b h A s a ,§ which should not be slain. He eats 
the flesh of cows, which should not be eaten, and 
commits other tyrannical acts. Wise men say 
that any RAja who has the power of punishing 
this tyrant and does not, becomes guilty of his 
sins : therefore if yon do not destroy him, yonra 
will be the sin. If you assemble not an army 
and expel him, his strength will day by day 
increase, till at last he will be unconquerable 
by you, and, on the contrary, wfll overcome 
you. II 

0 RAja, though now you could take him if 
you cliosc, yet still you keep on a sort of good 
terms with him. But he is a deceiver, un- 
worthy to be trusted. Besides, MahAdeva has 
ordered you, O Raja, in a dream at night; and it 
is the practice of the ChAlukya race to punish 
such tyrants : therefore consider this. 0 Raja, 
Sivaji has given to you the command, because 

before Alular^ja’?* timn, and yet makes bis son Kbongar,^ 
the eontemporary of Siddhar: ja, in tbe 12tb century ! 

f Tho mi^dnrn Vantbali or Bantbali, eight 
JuTif'mlh, Inhere the ruins of the palace of \ aman Rtja 
are pointed out ’ conf, voi. IIL p. l&O. 

4 ! Oimnr and the surrounding hills. § Fattan Soznanatk. 

ji Conf. Eds Mdldf vol. 1. pp. 53-4. 
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tliere is no other than you able to clestri^y him : 
therefore summon an army, and, as this vile one 
cannot be destroyed by an army alone, seek for 
some other resource also, and prepare munitions 
of war. It is fit to kill G r a h a r i p u , wlio 
exacts new taxes from some people, plunders the 
property of others, slays others. The H ija who 
can punish murderers and duos not, is a murderer 
himself: be assured of this and relincpii.'^h sloth. 
As Indra slew Jambusar, as Vishnu slew VA- 
dhava Daitya, as »Siva slew Tripur Asura, so you 
must slay this G r a h a r i p u that atHiets the 
world.” 

Thus spake Jehal. On hearing this, the 
R'jja a^ked Janibak, making a sign to him with 
the eye, whether or not it were proper to slay 
G r a h a r i p u and the rest. He an^^wered 
thus : — • 

‘‘This Vamanasthali , where G raharipu 
lives, is seven I’os from the U j j a y a n t .i d r i * 
mountain and twenty from the ocean, and he has 
bnilt another fortf one kus from the mountain 
and four ki)-s from the ocean and this 

Graharipu closes not hi.s eyes even at night, 
so that he may not be easily conquered. And 
yon think of sending an army to coiupier him : 
that is as if one were to attempt cutting down 
a groat tree with a grass-cutter’s sickle. Your 
army could not encamp within even a linndred 
kos of GrAharipii's city, and when he sur- 
rounds your army, then you cannot even render 
assistance. If, therefore, you wish to conquer 
this G r A h a r i p u , you mu.^t not only send an 
army, but you mu^t go yourself : then will he be 
conquered. IMoreovcr, L A k h A , the lord of 
Kaclihdesa, is so great a friend of GrA- 
haripii’s that one would think they were 
brothers; and other Rljas too are his assistants, 
Turk and Mleohha, that cause fear to the world ; 
and L A kh A too is a great R Ija that cannot be 
overcome by any. K a c h h d e s a is thirty-two 
kns fruin Sorathdosa, so that that son of 
P h u 1 A iM a lx a r A j a , L A k h A , is not far 
off from G r A h a r i p n , and there ari' many 
other Rajas to aid thoNO two inimical oixcs ; 
be not conhdent, therefore, t^iat the leadt'r of 
your army, going alone, will seize and bring 
him. 

“ 0 Raja, the enemy that has tlie aid of moun- 
tain-:, or of iMewAs ( iure-t), or of the oca-au eaii- 

• Or r/VO/o-'W,*, Munot G.ruAr. 

t Tiie oi JuuAga. ij. 


not bo overcome; and this GrAharipu has 
the command of the mountains, forest, and the 
ocean — all three : therefore it is difficult, and 
there is none on the earth or in the sky beside 
yourself who can subdue him. 0 Master, the 
moment you begin to advance against GrA- 
li a r i p u and the other warriors of the A b h i r 
race, that moment their wives, hearing it, will 
bogin to lament, because your exploits are as 
famous as Arjuna’s.’'§ 

^Vhen he heard these words, great was the 
thirst in the mind of M u 1 a r A j a to do battle. 
Like a flower was his person rrith joy : looking 
at his two hands he stood np and came forth 
from the court chamber, followed by all the 
chieftains that were seated there. 

The Third Sarrja. 

Afterwards M u I a r A j a prej^ared for vijay jyu- 
tra : meanwhile the Sard llitii (Divali) too re- 
turned. At that season a good crop was raised. 
The village lords took a share of it from the culti- 
vators, for it is they who have a claim upon the 
cultivators ; and the RAja took his share from 
these lords of the villages, because the Raja’s 
claim is upon the village lords. 

When the rains begin, the haksa^ rising, flies 
off to the Manas Aro vara ; and after the rains 
the liihsi returns to the GaiigA and the other 
rivers ; and the Sard Hit it having come, so it 
happened. At that time the luce crop was 
ready, and the cultivators’ wives, guarding it, 
sang songs in the fields, causing to look very 
beautiful the country. Then, from the dav of 
ISurarutii^ the RAja seated RrAlimans in the 
temples of the Devas to make the i^druyana of 
the ^ rd I and the Clmndi Fat. Settingup the 
waterpot, the BrAhmans fasted for nine days, 
sleeping on the ground instead of their beds at 
night, and abstaining from intercourse with 
their wives. On the ninth day tlicy made a 
feast, — on the day of the DasarA tliey anointed 
the head of tlio Raja with water from the jar 
they had set u[). At this time it is customary to 
begin to teach cliildrcn the Vedas and other Vidya, 
because thif is the month of Saras vat i . It is 
the custom to hold a gr-eat festival to I n d r a from 
Aslrul Suddli 8th to i5th, and to raise great 
flags upon the temples. The cowherds at this 
sea-'On drink milk and coar.se sugar. The young ' 
women in the small villages sport, bantering 

X rtuVrriii^t' ta 

§ iLi jl/'itt, Vul. 1. p. LiO. 
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eacli other, and boys play at gedx ded* How 
the water in the rivers and tanks becomes clear, 
and the sky is freed from clouds ; the flowers 
of the lotus and hdporlu are in fall bloom, and 
the poets compare them in their similes to 
women’s lips. Because their husbands go abroad 
for their livelihood at this time, and they are 
separated from them, many women are in great 
grief. Howf people perform the srciddh of 
their deceased parents and ancestors. How the 
rice crop ripens, and, by way of compliment, 
people send a few sers of rice and ddl to the 
Rija’s Minister. In the Sard Bltu, when the 
sun is in the Sivdtl naJcdtatra, if rain fall and 
drops of it enter the oyster’s month, they be- 
come pearls. J Vows that people have made, 
performing penance, commence in the rainy 
season, and last from Ashld Suddh 11th to 
K irfcik Suddh 11th. KArtik Suddh 1st is called 
Bali Raja’s day, because on that day Vamanji 
gave king Bali the kingdom of PA tala : there- 
fore whoever spends that day happily will have 
a prosperous twelvemonth, and whoever spends 
it unhappily will have an unhappy year (so 
says the Bkdclsluja Fiirdni) : therefore on that 
day§ people dress themselves in fine clothes and 
ornaments, eat good dinners, and go to visit their 
friends ; and it is the great day for eating pdn^ 
so that even poor people must have pun on that 
day : the vahu (daughter-in-law) touches the feet 
of the sdsu (her mother-in-law), and the sdsu 
blesses the vahu. Vishnu sleeps on the sea of milk 
from AshAd Suddh 11th for four mouths, until 
Kartik’Snddh 11th, when he arises. On AshAd 
Suddh 10th (the Disam), people go into the 
fields to look for omens : this is called simlahglian. 
In the Sard BUa the s A m b ar and other deer 
shed their horns, and bulls are in mast. 

At such a time MularAja set out on his 
expedition ; the drums and the nohat were beat : 
the sahkhs sounded for a prosperous omen, and 
the BrAhmans began to read the Vedas. When, 
after waiting the fortunate time, u 1 a r A j a as- 
sumed his arms and mounted in hope of victory, 
the noise of musical instruments made known 
his sotting forth even to Indra. The RAjas that 

• rrHr — ‘ the hockey-stick,’ and — * the ball ’ 

t Bh6.drapa>l rad or ^rCiddh paksh. 

X See Ronaudot, p. 97- 

§ This day is called Ikdrani, that is JiihCirant — the 
day of salutation. 

II ChAraufl, BhAts, &c. 


followed M n 1 a r a j a also came, ready to go to 
S 0 r a t h to slay Graharipn the Daitya. The 
Gor (honsehold-priest) caused the worship of the 
horse, elephant, &c. to be performed: the Raja 
himself worshipped. Astrologers skilled from 
their youth in jyotishijisdMra set up stakes nine 
fingei*3 high in the sunshine, and began to mea- 
sure the time todetermine the miihurta. Then the 
RAja caused the stickholder to advance: a line of 
soldiers stood armed at the door : the musical in- 
struments sounded ; the RAja and his chieftains 
made presents as religious gifts to Brahmans 
and to the recorders of fame.|| For forty kos ^ 
alongthe road that MularAja travelled, the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring villages, the city women, 
left off* their house-work, left their children 
crying, to come and see the cavalcade ; for as 
Indra among Devas, was MularAja among men 
in beauty, qualities, and strength. As the pro- 
cession went on, great Avas the throng in the 
city ; in the press many a pearl necklace was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women 
sprinkled d/eshat^ on the RAja till it seemed to 
strew the ground. The unbroken dkshat was a 
good omen. Other women brought flowers, fruit, 
and cocoanuts, sandal, curds, darhha-gTB.S3, load- 
ed in vessels. AVhen the cavalcade set forth, 
there was not a woman in all the city but was 
dressed in scarlet, and glittering with ornaments^ 
and her person anointed, lest any had omen 
should appear. For good luck, before the pro- 
cession started from the palace for the city-gate, 
the whole way was sprinkled with Jeahku (red- 
dened) water. As they set out, the horses began 
to neigh, from which favourable portent every 
one augured spec iy success. As the king started, 
the Gor stepped forward and marked upon his 
forehead the tilak, pronouncing the words ‘ Pros- 
perity (kalj/dna), prosperity.’ SatJujas* ma,de of 
pearls were placed beside the throne of the Raja. 
Beside him the singers sang, the servants waved 
chdmaras and fans {vihjhans) over his head. 
Blessing him, the astrologers said, “ May yon be 
Auctorious ! may you be victorious I — may your 
enemy go to the south, to the city of Yama!’^ 
When he mounted, the RAja paid obeisance to 

% From *not,* and broken/ because composed of 
■whole rice and other grraius. 

* Crosses or srastika<^y acom'mon sisrn of rejoicing: among^ 
Hindis, made on fe>+al occasions on the thresholds, 

Ac. of most houses ; it is also the usual female si ma- 
ture. It is a favourite Bauddha symbol, and the ckinha 
or cognizance of Siipfrswa, the seventh Tirthahkara 
of the Jainas. — Bus 3/dZd, vol. I. pp. 50-7. 
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the Isht Dova. He roue upon an olepliant huge 
as a inounraiii. On mounting, the object 
the IvAja behehl was a jar iilled with water — a 
great ojueu oi g< 30 (l, T-lie onniicli on the itiija s 
left hand kept crying, “ In a moment will I 
throw down the house of Cl r a h a r i p u , and you 
shall with ca^e overthrow hi^ cu'^tle. A't> the 
proccssi<m pa^^sed throiieh the haz.ir, the people 
cast flowers, truir, dk.'<hit, do. in the way bLdore 
the K<\ja. 

M u 1 a r a j a ' s deC''a'>ed father, E.ija. had two 
brothers, ]> ' j a and D a n d a k a , ItDMi de- 
ceased ; — ihc'ir sons did not servo hi iilaraj a .] 
Where the arniv of i\[ u 1 a r a j a halted, traders 
plied tlieir calling.'^ as in their shops in the city, 
and thus they })ursued their way to the river 
J a m b u m all. 

The r<>}frlh Sanju. 

A servant of Cl r a li a r i u ’ s came where 
u 1 a r a j a was encamped on tlic J a m b u - 
mall river and said — 0 Haja, why have 

you come hither r My name is D r a n a s a ? 
Graharipuhas sent mo to inrjuirc.'’ (He 
had come, howevto’, of his own accord ) Have 
the Brahmans invite.l yon, making faKe com- 
plaints that tlic'y suiTer injury t My BAja does 
harm to no one witlioiit cause : what they say 
is lake. dVliat enemy liave you in this coun- 
try ? my Rija is your friend. Is it to Iniiit on 
the Jamb Lima 11 river nr in the mountains 
that you have conu^ y AVhen the Yadavas 
came to tliis country they n'^ed liquor, so there 
is no sin in using liquor in this laud : that 

wliy voii have conu^ ? Or is it because RAja 
L a k Ii a of J a r t r a d e s a ( r JatwAilA ) ami Itis 
soldiers anmty you that you have (*i)Uie hither 
to take couimO with my prince y (A* lutw you 
come mciady out of friemkhip to vi'.it (1 ralia- 
r i p u y b)r is it to sc ‘0 S o ni a n A t h a Ala li a - 
deva, or to pu-foian f>ilgi’image at S ti h k h o - 
dhar in S'* rat hr If any of Ij- ilm 

reason, vyhyl,; v'o yi>u brongh . "^o l,n a’p ,iu ;i mvr 
Bc-ido'., y<M liave no (piarrd (kmiia- 

ripu, t.'U* n;,n tin ’’n liv»‘ \\!io qiau-r 1 :i inin, 
1 ^.e ang'-'r iti y ''ir (p (‘-y ami yea Ui.-iiv' ]■'> r plv. 
1 wdli go and iiiaki; 1 h.s know ]i to nq, R ija at 
once.” 

Idle R \i'i answ* ro'l lii’o — ‘’Yen ari' hih] t'ait 
speak lliu^ in niy [ir- '.’nc.' : lULai lika y )Ua,t' ii w 
among tiio Hq'a'r-tlritikcrs ofSoratli. AYliat 
« 7 ' U',' a,-, J, \ ,, p. JCtj. 

lVuba.’j!y S.oiLi, or Pori..^a. 


ANTIQUARY. 

i friendship can I have with Graharipu, who 
’ annoys Brahmans and obstructs pilgrims ? He 
is worthy to bo destroyed : he carries off other 
, men’s wives : he destroys Prahhasa Tirtha 
and plunders the country. Heisrejoiced when he 
has slain wdth the swmrd those in the act of per- 
forming sacrifices. By hunting there, he lia.s 
deiiled the great place of pilgrimage— G i r na r, 
famous throughout the world. dVith sucli a 
Mice] ilia how can I be friendly r Go to G r a h a - 
^ i p 11 and tell him to meet me on the borders 
of yS 0 r a t h ivith his army.” 

G r A h a r i p 11 hearing- this, joyfully prcjiared 
i fur liattle : the kings in alliance 'with him, and 
! tho^e lio had subdued, also made ready armies 
at Ins command. AVith him Avere many Mew a - 
' si B h 1 1 1 a s. His friend Lakh a too, with 
his army. The sons of Gruharipu’s wife 
X 1 1 1 and his other wives got ready. The war- 
j riors wore iron armour. As he sot forth, many 
I evil portents encountered Graharipu, aud 
; P/’< Fudeha.^, &c., that drink human blood, 
followe 1 his army. His wife wrote in tlie Ya- 
I vana laugiiagef to her sons who dwelt at tho 
B h a l1 a r river— famous in S o r a t h — to call 
tliem to the ivar. G r a h a r i p u advanced with 
his army to the Jambumali river. The Sin- 
I dhii Rija, 's'vhose kingdom Avas on the shores 
: of the ocean, brought an army and 'W'ith it 
occupied the south. L a k li a , the Raja of 
K a c li h , sent for tho joshis and inquired of 
j them : they predicted liis death in the conflict, 

; Init he sut forth d('siring to die in battle and 
attain to Svarga. Irikha cries ^ Shame to him 
Avho>o youthful deeds no one has witnessed 1 
The days of my life are counted; how shall I 
I knoAV their span?’ When Mularaja saw 
I the enemy arrived lie prepared his army. 

! The Fifth Sarr/a. 

] The IPija of S i I a p r a s t ]i a, wlio Avas Avith 
Alularaja, twanged his how: tho twelve 
Iciiuk of mu>'c began to sound. i\[ u 1 a r a j a 
aud Ins younger brother Ga n g a in alia, RAja 
ot G a h g a d h a r , Avltli his friend R e v a t i - 
mitra Raja, pr 'pfiiv’d for tlic figlit. AVitli 
AT u I a r a j a w'cre B h i 1 1 a s : there Avere many 
R 1 j:i-- w ii li Itiin, and, reg.arding G r a h a r i p u ’ s 
army as wi'.ak, tluy determined to give battle 
at onf‘ u ThiU’ow.as a MirwuAd R\jaJ in Alnla- 
raj a s service, fnlluwed by AlArwadk Avearing 

j + dll' siai of Si'pi Retliod tho ancofetor of tb© 

I of Judbpur uud Idar.— Mall, vol. I. p. 60. 
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long locks of liair on their unshaven heads. 
The armies discharged arrows at each other ; 
the Daityas, seizing arms in their hands, roared 
like thunder-clouds : of some the spears were 
broken ; some, though covered with armour and 
bearing shields, were struck with panic and 
tried to hide themselves. Some of the Daitjas 
began to offer hallddn to Durga and the other 
deities, of warlike weapons, and to worship them. 
To conquer their enemies, some Daitjas began 
to call onMrityu Devi with incantations. 
Then Mularaja’s Gujarati warriors, who 
were skilful in the use of weapons, began to dis- 
play their expert ness exceedingly. A river of the 
blood of wanaors flowed; and many, abandoning 
life in so great a tirtha^ became dwellers in 
Svarga. On the side of M u 1 a r a j a a Raja of 
K a 8 i d e s a fought w'ell ; Rajas from the north 
of A r b u d a were in jI u 1 a r a j a ’ s army, their 
wannors were very valiant : therefore his army 
being drawn up in the form dialer avyiilii* 
and ijdnidavyuhcij the Abu people fought with 
the enemy on the banks of the J a m b u m uli 
separate from these orders of battle. The Abu 
R a j a took a banner of victory : he was looked 
up to by the Raja of S r i m a 1 a f : — he of the 
Pramfira race slew many warriors. r a h a - 
r i p u had with him a lakh of Miechhas. Many 
of his army were cut to pieces : they began to 
assume the forms of all the classes of Bhutas. 


M u 1 a r a j a struck GrAharipu from his ele- 
phant and made him prisoner. Then did great 
rage seize L a k h a, and he rushed upon M u la- 
r a j a : at length he offered to pay biTn a 
ransom of elephants and horses for the release 
of G r a h a r i p u ; but M u 1 a r a j a said a cow- 
killer such as G r a h a r i p u was not to be re- 
leased. M u 1 a r a j a and Lakh a then fought 
with arrows, till at last Mularaja struck 
Lakh a with a spear and slew him. X Treading 
down the Jhadeja Raja, Mularaja set his foot 
on his throat. 

The mother of Lakhu, beholding the body of 
her son, his long moustache stirred by the 
wind, heaped curses on his destroyer : — ‘By the 
spider-poison (lidd)^ may his race perish!’ 

At that time a number of men of S o r a t h , 
dressed as women, taking Griiharip u’s 
children with them, went to Mularaja and 
began to beg of him saying, “ Our husband has 
made us this present.” Then they were re- 
leased, and from that day the people of Ka chh 
wear a scarf like a sarlii for the fame of M ul a^ 
r a j a , and the S o r a t h people too retained a 
distinctive mark. 

With great delight !M u 1 a r a j a went to the 
th'tha at P r a b h a s a with Brahmans. He wor- 
shipped the Z inga at S o m a n a t h a , and then 
returned home with a hundred and eight ele- 
phants and his army.^(rc> he continued.) hj^o 


OX Dr. LORINSER'S BHAGAYAD GITA AXD CHRISTIAN WRITINGS. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


I. 

In the Indian AHZojzmry, vol. II. pp. 283-29G 
(October 1873), is a paper on the Traces of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in the Bhagavad 
(Btdy translated from the appendix to Dr. 
Lorinser’s German version of that work. As 
the question whether the ideas and doctrines 
of the Indian poem are derived from, or have 
been influenced by, the New or tlie Old Testa- 
ment, is one of great interest and importance 
in reference to the science of religions, I giv^o 
below' a translation of the latter part of an article 
by Professor Windiscli of Heidelberg on Dr. 
Loriiiser’s book, which appeared in the Lite- 
* *Seo Auf. 1, J). 'J70y note, 
t Bhilmrila— In'? tributary. 

4. LaUia is also ^aid to hnve boon slain by Siyoji at 
At K o^t Other aiconnts say lu^ Aiun by Bija S >huiki, 
Mularaja a undo ; and ouo states that Dbawai Waghela 


vans dies Centralllait for l5th October 1870, 
followed by some remarks with w'hich Professor 
Weber and Dr. Bohtlingk have favoured me on 
the subject of the dependence or independence 
of Indian wTiters on Christian or other foreign 
sources for any of their ideas. Professor Win- 
disch says : — 

‘'We have not as yet spoken of the object 
wliich the book before us has properly in view. 
This is nothing less than to show that all the 
nobler thoughts in the Bhagavad Gita are 
derived from Cliristianity, or from the ‘ prim- 
aw'al revelation.’ It is impossible here to exa- 
mine minutely Dr. Lorinscr's process of proof, 

took tUo c'lotlios from LakhiVs body (after be was dain by 
Siyoji), and goin? Patbm witb them said /if bad slain 
Lakh a, and roroived from Mularaja in reward Wav TherAd 
and seventy nUasje^, in S. 1201 — A.D. 1144, — nearly 200 
yoar'^ after Mularfya’s accession. 

§ That is, ‘ by leprosy.’ 
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It is bail'd upon a largo number of parti- , 
cubir pas^au'L''. Accordinu* tv> tbe jadoanent of 
the aiitbor of tliis notice, bowever, tlie proof 
has not /Lt boon adduced tliut in the 
(i?-l Wo have a. p^ee^ ot Christianity translated 
into tlic' i’orni of Indian concv^ptions. 

"’To refer to at lea-d, .somo general p(dnrs of i 
\ lew, ])i-. Lorinser's fa’hire to make m'C of ' 
Indian conimenUiries ha< had. iirst of all, tor 
its result, that he could not always apprehend the ■ 
ludi.UL thoauhts in an Indian s})irit. >Ci'ondly, 
Dr. L )rliuer has paid no attention totheponior , 
Yoga hi 'rat are, an I in [larlicular to P a t a ii - ; 
jail's N't//’ with their commeiilariLs : lor an 
inguiry should lir^t have been instituted into tiic 
relai i ai in ^vhn‘h the ]ilrdos{)pluc'il dtoctrmes 
contanc'd in the 7 stand to this 

[irinoipal work of t!i ' Y oga philos'.iphy. Coii- 
siderliig its poetier.l charaeler, the 
fl.'frtfiuit'ii/ru ini^lit also present many imprirtaut 
points of eoniparisou. ddie imme.liat' ' j nr ri 'duc“ 
tioii of the Ilible into the explanation of the ' 
lUii'f'n'nl i'', therefore, at Ic.^-t premature. 
He-^ides, th'.' leirinai lar Ihbhcal pa-sige-; tlieni- 
selvc's are \Vilii I j j e’r * it conh lence desijnated ' 
bv' [7r. Lui liner as the boiirees of the Indian | 
thought or expi\ -don. It cannot be deni* d iliat ' 
he ham actually a Idueetl ^onu' ''Urpr.sin_f pa r.illel 
pa-^'-agcs : but tine mo-^l (>i the texts wdiioh he 
lias ciic'd can at the utmost claim oui' consi- 
deration <udy af. -‘r it has bi'en prwW'd in 
anothc'r wav that llr* /hCono-o/ (Utd aUil the ' 
Bdile stand in a n ‘ur ndatiou to each uiher. 

If the autlua' sliould tliink to rely upon tlie ' 
mult itndo (a‘ the ])<i'.-,agO', Avhicti he lie^ miujI ed, | 

it "lioiild be reCi i!I-et..g i luiudo d Uliemuhn ' 

ref' r'‘nc-s prove no more than a singli' o le (jf 
the same ebaract er. ' lias Dr, lioriii-er noi iie-t 
tliat t!m compari-rin ol‘the liutu.in smd with a 
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rived at an early period in India, and that in 
particular tbe tvorship of Krishna, and the 
legends relative to him, were formed under the 
intiuence of Cliristiauity, is very widely ditierent 
from Dr. Lorinser's convicdiuii, aeeurdiiig to 
which the composer of the Bhomicifd Gita must 
have learnt at least the Xn'- 'L^fihiLiLf directly 
by heart. This is the con elusion at which every 
one would arrive v»du> btdievingly reads the lists 
put together in the A]p>eiidixt of — i. passages 
which vary in expri's-ion hut agree in sense 
(♦jo in number) ; ii, passages in which a char- 
acLcrlslic ex[»re''sion of the X u- T* ^fa,.i'jnt occurs 
in a dilferetit seimc (do) ; hi. passages in whicdi 
sens'' and (‘xprossion correspond (IG). Even 
TliCiileas ol the Church Fathers are supposed 
no: to have been unknown to the poet (see, t\ g. 
p. S2, note 5G; p. 170, note G: p. 2o7, note 
d/, Ac. So much the more surprising is it. 
tbeivlort', when Dr. Lorinser himself (p. 211, 
note «e t) finds it neeesi.ary to refer to tbe sharp 
contrast in wliicli Christianity and the Indian 
conceptions stand to each other in regard to 
the (locLnne of the human soul, and when 
he further (i). ID, note 1 §) cannot avoid 
ascribing to the poet an acquaintance, though 
a wry di'f'ctive acrpaint.uu'O. Avitli Clirisli- 
auiiy. It is im[) 0 ':>>djle to (*ombine Dr. Loriii- 
ser s ideas into one general picture. Finally, 
as regar.ls the th'iught-, in which Dr. Lorinser 
[/ere^sve-^ traeos ol the ‘ revelation* 

ur ‘p'7iuie\'al tradition* (o>(\ e. 7 . pp. 4 o, 122 , 
del, L'lOj, he slioidd lir.>.t liave investigated 
wiu'th'U' they can be p'uiitcd out in tbe Veda, 
Ibid Ii ' (lout' this, he wouM probably have 
dneo\ered that the contrary is the case. 

i he lii/ok ])i fore us plainly slio ws how 
much the t'>xt and tim ex])lanation of the Bhi- 
stand HI Tiei'd a tluyfougli revi- 
si' 'll on the part of scholars wlio are familiar 
with this luMueii of siu ly. I'he \ lew ul‘ winch 
Ur. hoi'in-er a repre.-i'nttd ive mint Ije sub- 
j"ek‘d to a el(,)^er exaitiiuat ion than was here 
[uacti"able.” 

In the prec 'ditig no{ ice* ref'n'uco is made to 
tiu' o[mii(>m oi {kvif. \Veher on lhi‘ infliu'uec 
cv-rei-ed hy Chi i^tiuniiy upon Indian religious 
ideen . f am in(lebli*d to Ih'o!. 'wehi'r. witli 
ulmm I hav(' c' Uumuuieat'.'tl o' tho ,-ubjecl of 

f \ ; I i 2'-’ . 


1 l.‘ ' C ;; 

:• ivLi. i .i A 
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Dr. Lorinser’s book, for an indication of bis 
views regarding it. He refers me to a brief 
mention of the work in question in a rote 
to an article republished in bis Indlsche Streifen, 
Tol. II. p. 288, where be speaks of Dr. Lorinser’s 
remarkable endeavour to point out in the Blia^ 
ijavad Gltd coincidences with and references to 
{Anhliintje und Bezietrungen) the Xew Testa- 
ment, and states that although he regards this 
attempt of Dr. Lorinser’s to be overdone, he is 
not in jninciple opposed to the idea Mdiich that 
writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled 
to a fair consideration, as the date of the Blta- 
(javad Gita is not at all settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that he regards Wilson’s theory that 
the hltaldl of the later Hindu sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according Avell with all 
that we know already about the Svetadvipa, 
the K r i s h R a j a n m ii s h t a m i , ttc. A.s re- 
gards the age of the ^laJuihhdrataj Prof. Weber 
tliinks that it should be borne in mind that in 
the very passages which treat of the war be- 
tween the Kauravas and P a n d a v a s , and 
which therefore appear to be the oldest parts of 
that vast epic collection, not only is direct men- 
tion made of the Yavanas, 8akas, Pah- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 
Wilson’s Acadeitiical Brdcdlons on Indian Ltfe- 
raturc, p. 178), but further that the Yava- 
n a d h i p a B h a g a d a 1 1 a appears there as an 
old friend of the father of Y u d h i s h t h i r a 
(see IndiscJiG Stud ten, V. 1'j 2). He concludes 
that all these passages must bo posterior to 
Alexander the Great, ami still continues to 
regard his calculation that this most original 
part of the poem wus written between the time 
of Alexander and that of Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ar. Prcl. p. 176) as the most probable. 

I am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tenet of hliaJdi is 
essentially Christian. I find no express state- 
ment to this effect in his Slo'drh of fhr Brllglou^ 
Sixfs of iho Jllndn'^^ i\\o\\g\\ ho tlicre says that 
the doctrine of the eflicacy of hJialdl seems to 
have bcx.m an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Hindu religion.” 

Oh tlie same general subject Dr. Bdhtlingk 
has favoured me with the following expression 
of his opinion. He wnltcs : “ Neither in the 


IMalidhlidrata nor in later writers have I found 
any utterances of mor^ or religious import 
which could with any probability be referred 
back to any foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 
and presented their thoughts in such elegant 
forms, that with their riches they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not be expected to be found 
between them. The line of the Katlia JJpa~ 
nisliad, — sasijam Iva marfyah imcJiyate sasyarn 
Ivd jd yate -putiah^’’ (like corn a mortal ripens, like 
corn he is produced again) ‘‘ sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but is not therefore borrowed.” 

I should be glad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspondents 
whose previous studies have quahfied them to 
discuss and elucidate it. 

Edlnhurylij Xove'uiher bth, 1874. 

II. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
and expressions of the BJiagavad Gita are de- 
rived from Christianity. 

There is, no doubt, a general resemblance 
between the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings which will 
result to his votaries from such worship, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the strain in 
which the founder of Christianity is represented 
in the Gospels, and especially in the fourth, as 
speaking of himself and his claims, and the 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 
recognition. At the same time, the Bliagavad 
Gita contains much that is exclusively Indian 
in its character, and which finds no counter- 
part in the Xciv Tedument doctrine. A few of 
the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to some in the 
Bible. Perhaps the most striking is the decla- 
ration of the Bhagavad Gltd^ ix. 20 , “ They who 
devoutly worship me arc in me, and I in them,” 
as compared with John vi. 56, “ He that cateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me. 
and I in him.” But it will be observed that the 
condition of oneness with the speaker isdiflerent 
in each case ; and that it is tliat oneness with him 
only that is common to the two texts. (Sec, how- 
ever, Jului xvii. 21 - 23 , where the same reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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III the bome passages occur Avhich 


‘■'My Father ■^orketh hitherto, and I work’ 


in part convey tlie same or a similar idea. 
Thus in ii. 11. 12, it is said : ice Ip'h-n Ojnj 
ahhioii'i 0 Indra, we sages have been i 

in thc'e; " and iii x. 112. 1, Aijaui jxrltd | 

dpy<fyfi, This worshipper, 0 Agni, hath been 
ill thee : O son of strength, he has no other 
kinship;*’ and in vhi. 17. 8, dtcdh ii/d 

shia^i t/ffdJnjitiifiih ic>i varnbisH, “ AVe, 0 gods, 
are in yon as it lighting in coats of mail.” Prof. 
Roth a' 5 '>igiis to the words cfpi sm^fsi in the last 
passage the sense of being in any thing,” 
being closely connected with. To the similar 
phrases opy nJjh'hda and uhluhl apl in the other 
two texts he ascribes the sense of having a 
share in.’ which is, no donbt, the meaning in 
some passages where the compound verb occurs. 

In any case close connection is intended. And 
in viii. 81. 12, the worshipper says to Indra, 
tvaio a-mdhani i'lva Suiasd “thou art ours, and 
we thine.” 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Loriiiscr’s renderings are crronc)u.>: — 

Lid. Afit. Yol. II. p. 2?::':5 : “He is far from 
darkness” (viii. *J). 

p. 281 : “ Light of lights, far from darkness 
IS his name” (xiii. 17). 

'■ God is light, and in him is no darkne-s at all” 

(1 J.din i, 5). 

The words here translated “ far from darkne.ss” 
{taidasdh para^tdt) would be better rendured by 
“beyond the darkness,” They arc not peculiar 
to this passage, but occur also in the Munda 
JJpaniAuid ^ ii. 2. C, and MftltdbJidralu, v. 1712. 
The words pnrl, meaning ” above, or 

beyond, the darkness,” occur also in 7/7/M’drt ; 
i. 7)0. 10 : “ Gazing towards the upper light i 
beyond the darkness, wo have a'^cended to the 
higlu'st luminary, Surya, a god among the 
gods.*' In tlie WwQ <rd' i\\Q Bhnrjnvdd C,if(d the 
words faid(/^-ah f>nr<i'tdl are imnii'di.o < A' ■jj-p.o, 
i'j'AbAhp d<l'f ijft-L't “tlie suii-ri Jonred,” i 
“ hiwniid ihtMlarkne-^.'' The linlian l iier had ! 
thus no need to borrow x]\\> c'pirliei from the 
Ribhu It may he reinarkcd, ihatthe 

verso viii. \) contains matiy other epitliet^ of 
Krishna as the supreme deity. 

]). 2‘,*l : “ Ihit if T were not eoiist^^.it 1 v en- 

gaged i/t ■/’/:, unwt'nncd .... tlu.-e worlds 
Would perish >’/ I did. /luI ul>j icurlY (id. 

21, 24). 


(Julia T. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the “ passages which 
contain a characteristic expression of the New 
Tesfahieid with a diiferent application;” but as 
the author translates it the application seems 
to be nearly the same, as he renders the words 
idAdtjj}/,' l/dc loldh, “these tvorlds would 
perish,*’ or “would sink” {vendalccn) ; whereas 
the whole context (vv. 2 Iff.) points to the in- 
fluence exercised by the example of an eminent 
man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conchisioiL that the words should be render- 
ed “ thei,e men tvould be discouraged,” or led 
into error, if I did not perform good works as 
an example for their imitation. In Ramanuja’s 
commentary the w'ords are paraphrased sarve 
sislitalulcajp Ac. : “ all g*ood people.” The senti- 
ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found in 
Rduuhjada ii. 101. 9 (Bombay cd,). 

p. 2'Jl : “ I who am the highest -wa}/' (vii. 18). 
“ I am the irnij . . . Xo man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” {Jtdia xiv. G.j 

“lam the way” [Jnlni xiv. 6j. 1 am the first 

and the last” {IIlv. i. 17). 

p. 292 : “ Dc.u/ Id rdc" (x. 9). 

“ Yc arc dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God” [Cul. iii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered “ dead in me” is 
raad -fjafa-pradah. It is explained by Rarafinuja 
as 'idad-ijaJff-jictUih | tdoyd vlnd dhiPi-dJidranain 
dh/hliatiiddd h d/f firiJudtl “Having your life 
gone to me. The sense is, not obtaining a sup- 
port for your soul or self wdthout me.” The 
partici{)le f/o/g followed by jrrdna ((jata-pruu'i) 
undoubtedly means “dead,” hr. one whose 
hreatli is gone, just as rjaidsit, (;./^. yata does. 

But with a wmrd preceding it gata means “ gone 
to ; ” thus Jirid-jata means gone to, or abiding 
in, the heart.” The compound before us there- 
fore signifies “whose breath rests in, or depends 
on, m(‘.*’ It is pr('Cf>(lcd ])v d/(i>d/ (ddUdh, “]iavin<»‘ 
your hearts iiim(‘.” Ijorin^iu* quotes ^Ir. Cock- 
buru Tlioiimfui snpporiing tlu' sense ho gives, 
but It i^ not ado[)t(‘fl by Schh'gel or Burnoiif. 

j). 2h:5 : “ 1 am the wav, beginning*, and end” 
i\. 1>^ ; (the German of the two last w'ords should 
Ijo remlfTed “'origin and di.ssolntion).” 

I’hc word hf*re timwlated “ way*’ is in both 
[>a--.ag('s ijdfi. 1 regard ns incorrect. Gail 

means “ going,” and so, no doubt, stand.s for 
“path,*’ but hero, as in many other passages 
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of the Indian writings, it certainly signifies ‘The 
place reached by going,” “resort,” “refage.” 
Rrimanuja explains gait in the second passage 
thus : gait — Sakra-hl'a-prahJirltl pnqnjasthd- 
jtinu, ie. “the abode which is to be attained in 
(or by) the heaven of Indra.” 

It is further to be observed that whilst Jesus 
designates himself as “the way, the truth, and 
the life,” Krishna, in one of the verses referred 
to, calls himself only the “ unequalled abode or 
resort and in the other “the resort, the sus- 
tainer, the lord, the witness, the abode, the 
refuge, the friend, the source, the dissolution, the 
stay, the receptacle, the undecaying seed so 
tiuit, in any case, the resemblance would be but 
partial, while some of the ideas in the Bltagavad 
Gnd are foreign to the Keiv Testament. Most 
of the verses cited from that poem by Dr. Lo- 
rmser as parallel to texts in the Bible appear to 
me either to exhibit no very close resemblance 
to the latter, or to be such as might naturally 
have occurred to the Indian writer, and to offer 
therefore only an accidental similarity. Dr. 
Lorinser considers (see the note in Ind. Ant. vol. 
II. p. 28 G, and in p. 5G of the German original) 
that two Sanskrit words denoting faithful and 
reverential religious devotion (sraddhd and 
which often occur in the Bliagavad 
do not convey original Indian conceptions, 
but are borrowed from Christianity. This may 


or may not be true of hhalcti ; but sraddhd 
(together with its cognates, participial and 
verbal) is found even in the hymns of the 
Blgceda in the sense of belief in the exist- 
ence and action of a Deity, at least, if not also 
of devotion to his service. In pp. 103 ff. of the 
fifth volume of my Original SansJcrit Texts a 
number of passages are cited and translated 
in which the word occurs, together wuth a great 
variety of other expressions, in which the wor- 
shipper’s trust in and afiectionate regard for 
the god Indra are indicated. He is called a 
friend and brother ; his friendship and guidance 
are said to be sweet ; he is spoken of as a father, 
and the most fatherly of fathers, and as being 
both a father and a mother ; he is the helper of 
the poor, and has a love for mortals. In other 
texts adduced in the same volume from those 
ancient compositions, there may be found (inter- 
mingled no doubt with many ideas of a dif- 
ferent and much less elevated character) the 
most lofty conceptions of the power, omni- 
science, and righteousness of the same god, or of 
other deities, — conceptions which, I apprehend^ 
are quite sufficient to show that, however the 
question regarding the introduction of Christian 
doctrines and sentiments into Indian writers in 
later times may be determined, the people of 
Hindustan were not deficient in high and de- 
vout religious sentiment from the earliest ages.* 


Dr. BUHLER ox THE CELEBRATED BHAXDAR OF SAXSKRIT MSS. AT 

JESSALMIR. 


Translated from the Transactions c 
BY SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT 
Prof. Weber presented a short letter from 
Prof. G. Biihler, dated Bikanir, 1 1th February, 
on the subject of the collection of MSS. in the 
Tcuq)ie-Library in Jessalmir. t 

In J e s s a 1 m i r, which was founded about the 
middle of the twelfth century, after the destruc- 
tion of L o d o r V a, the old capital of the Bhat- 
ti H;\jputs, there is a large colony of Jains. 
According to tradition the forefathers of those 
people came from L o d o r v a along with the 
Rajputs, and from thence brought with them 
to Jessalmir a most holy image of P a r a s - 
n a t h (Pdrhandtha). For this image a temple 
was built in tlie fifteenth century under the pon- 

♦ Rirt of tliw is a rc'pruit from patros v— vii 

tho prt'fin »* to tho author's Uvlu/ions a nd Moral Senti- 
rnentt toinalated froni iiidia7i U riftrs (pauipu. 


f the Berlin Academy, March lS7h 
3I.A., DEPUTY COLLECTOR, SURAT, 
tificate of JinaBhadrasuri, to which were 
gradually added six other temples dedicated to 
different TirthahJearas. Through this temple 
and the wealth of the Jain community, which 
has spread its trade and banking business over 
the whole of Raj put ana, Malva, and Central 
India, Jessalmir has obtained a high fame as 
one of tho principal seats of the Jain faith. 
Especially, however, is the renown of the Bhan- 
dar or Library everywhere celebrated, which, 
according to tho statements of the Gujaratis, 
surpasses all similar Bhandars in the world. It 
was therefore one of the chief objects of my 
jonmey to obtain admittance to this Bhandar, 

Edin. 187L).— En. 

t SoG Dr. Biihlcrs letter of tho 20ih. Jantiary^ in tne 
Indian Antiqvaryf vol. III. p. 80 (March 187*4). Ed. 
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and to make its contents accessible to science. 
After some trouble I succeeded in solving tbe 
mystery, and it turns out that the magnitude of 
the Bhaiidar has been very much exaggerated, 
but its contents are nevertheless of g’reat value. | 
According to an old list, which was prepared I 
abi j ut 90 years ago by a Y a t i, the B nJi> ijj nduit^ | 
l^"sa contained then 422 different works. It 1 
is clear, however, from what I oliserved, that ! 
the list is made with gn*eat careless iie.'^s, and | 
the number of books which existed at that time 1 
amounted to from45U to 4bU. These are ' 

mostlv written on palmyra leaves, and go back 
to a very ancient date. At present there only 
a remnant of what was at one time a splendid , 
collection. The Blninchir still contains about j 
4U /"'//o’s or bundles of well-preserved palmyra | 
MSS., a very great mass of loose and broken j 
j)almvra leaves, four or five small boxes full of j 
])apcr MSS., and a few dozen bundles of papier 
leaves torn and disordered. The completely 
})re'erved palmyra MSS. which are all written 
with a pen, not with a stylus, contain very few 
Jain works. Of these there are onlj’ a H/e/r- 
'.noUaracrittl, a K<i inahtnlatu a Tritfij^J:al}fd. 
<l]i<ic],arifn^ a Vik'shdvn^ijnka, and a few frag- 
ments of Sutras, as well as a great part of 
H e m a c h a n d r a ’ s gmmmar {A<Utij. i — v.), 
and a commentary on the A/> Acd rlJidSf/ ng rah a , 
wliich, like the commentaries on almost all the 
works of H e m a c h a n d r a , is composed by 
tile author himself. The title of the latter 
Work is AnrlcdrthnJcairavif rak<( uraudi. It'> discov- 
ery is so far important as the genuineness of 
the aaekdrthabAa, hitherto doubted, is thereby 
plaoed beyond question. 

Tht' remaining palmyra MSS. contain Brah- 
manic.d books belongong* to the Kdr/jn-^ Alan- 
Ldrti-, ygaga-, and Chhaiul'i^Adutras:. Of the 
great Kdiijas there are the Tu'glnivaTnk! a^j well 
as the XiArhadhhja^ the latter of which has aho | 
an (dd and very rare tikd bj' V i d y a d h a r a . 
(Co I if. also Cofiihigar of S'fi/A:ril MSS. fr..,n 
ijiij'iraiy Xo II. p. 90, Xo. 121.) Then there ' 
is aUo a Bhafti/idrga with the flAd of .1 a \ a - 
iii a h gala. ^ 

Beside" we found the f'lhav^’ig larg -v r. ".v ; 
woi’k.-^ the T tkra itia/f/.'''>‘h‘i /'i ‘ • ]ny' Ji j j [j •) 
or \' i 1 ha n a, the (kn>(l . a^drr hy (' p . | 

' I' t P' tlip r.am*' nf I'V i .r ^ .. / i - j 

t V T.innv »t t.i' C' -i' • : ' ' - 

t t .lumc-iitai’} 'iii-lijr tur ..a' .e ■ : J ' . 


d r a - H it r i p a 1 a, the Chakra/ainikd vija by 
BhattaLakshmidhara. Among these 
the yikramdhkackarita is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is a historical work, that gives 
the hi.'story of Somesvara I, surnamed 
A h a V a m a 1 1 a, S o m e s v a r a II. or Bhu- 

V a n a i k a m a 1 1 a , t and ofYikramadit- 
y a d e V a , surnamed Tribhuvanama 11a. J 
All the three are well known to have reigned in 
the 11th century at K a 1 y fi n a k a t a k a in the 
Bekhan, and to have belonged to the family of 
the C h Ti 1 u k y a s , commonly known as So- 
la n k i s . B i 1 h a II a also relates his own 
history iit pretty considerable length, and says 
that V i k r a m d i t y a cl e V a made him his 
A idy.ipati. He wrote the work, as it appears, 
in his old age, bnt still under the reign of 
\ i k r a m fi d i t y a , and consec|uently gives 
only a part of the history of that prince. The 
work is divided into 18 sarga^, and contains 
2o 15 kt'kas. B i 1 h a n a has taken the Raghu- 
ratifS'i for his model, and changes his metre in 
almost every parga. He says that he writes in 
the ^ aidarbha style, but he uses very high lan- 
guage. His hyperboles greatly mar the effect 
of his poetry. Xcvertheless there are some pas- 
sages that are really poetic and correspond to 
our tastes. Besides accounts ofVikrama’s 
many warlike expeditions, already known to 
us through many inscriptions, there are many 
other notices that are highly interesting. Thus 
we learn that S o m e s v a r a 11. was the elder 
brother of Y i k r a m a , and was dethroned by 
the latter. B i 1 h a n a describes S o m e s v a ra 
as a madman, who liorc a deadly hatred to- 
wards his nirire talented brotlior, and who, after 
his fiight from K a 1 y a n a , sought to destroy 
him. It was with difiiculty, and only at tlic 
express command of the family god 6iva, tliat 
A ikrama resolved to fight against li is bro- 
ther. In the battle lie was victorious, and he 
took S oniesvara prisoner. Another inter- 
esting passage is the description of a Sraytthi- 
vara, which was lield by the daugliter of the 
Karah atapati, and in wliich she cliose 

Y i k r a 1 I a luTC'.riM.rt. B i 1 li a na, while 
(L 'Cr bini: h.'' r)\vu ln^toTW. I'f-grets that ho ^liould 
1 1 o L 1 1 ' I V o » ' ‘i 1 1 a. b ; ' • t . ) V . ■> 1 1 i> h < J j a o f I ) h a r a . 
'’ih; 1 . 1 '! V-., My B iMyj a and ii n j a Is 

: V'l . ’1 1 ;i j: a r a. — P P 

' . 1 .. 1 11 - 1 : - 

- ‘ ‘O -9" ’ r ; q 11 —IP, 
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praised. Wliile I refer to B li o j a , it may be 
mentioned that vre have received from a Brah- 
man a Karana of B h o j a which is dated in the 
Saka year 904 (a.d. 1042), as also that the Jes- 
salmir Bhandar contains a fragment of a ro- 
mance by the great P r a m a r a prince, entitled 
iSri n g dr a raan ja rikathdn ctka. 

As the Ylkramdhkacliarita appeared to be so 
very important, I resolved to copy it myself ; and 
this undertaking, as well as a full revision of it, 
was finished in seven days, through the friend- 
ly assistance of Dr. Jacobi, my companion.* 
The MS. is excellent, corrected throughout, and 
annotated. It bears no date, but according to 
a subscription it was purchased in Sam vat 1343 
through KhetmaU and Jethsingh. 

The GaiidavadJiasdra is a Prakrit poem of 
considerable extent ; it celebrates a king Yaso- 
V a r m a n . The MS. contains also a com- 
mentary and a Sanskrit Chhdyd. The work is 
not divided into sargas, but into Tculakas. 

The GJiakropdnikdvya^ which celebrates Vish- 
nu, is not of great length, and probably dates 
from the 11th century. 

The Bhandar further contains four ndtakas^ 
viz. the Prahodhachandrodaya, the Mudrdrdk- 
sJias^yj the Vemsahihdra,3ind the Anargharaghava^ 
the last of which is famished with a commentary. 
The prose works are represented by S u ban- 
fi h u ’ s Vdsavadattd. 

The Alan k dr a is represented by very im- 
portant works. Of works that are already 
known there is D a n d i n ’ s Kdvyddarsa in a 
copy dated Samv^at llGl (a.d. 1105). There is 
also the Kdvyaprakdsa of M a m m a t a , with a 
commentary by Somesvara which I believe 
is new. Besides there is the Udhhatdlahkdra^ 
the Alahkdrasdstra ofVamanacharya and 


a t%kd on a portion of the Rudratdlankdra^ as also 
an Alahkdradarpana (134 slokas) in Prakrit. 
The first three authors are cited by M a m m a t a . 

A MS. of the TJdhliatdlahM ra is dated Samvat 
1160 (a.d. 1104), the oldest MS, of the collec- 
tion. For Chhaadah, there is, besides H e m a - 
chandra’s Chlianddnusdsana, Jayadeva’s 
long-sought work with a tikd by Harshata. The 
-works are numerous and mostly new. A 
complete copy of the Kandalt is interesting. 
The Sankhya philosophy is represented by the 
Aniruddliahlidsltya^ the Saptatl, and the Tattva- 
kaurniidi. 

Among the paper MSS. is a very beautiful 
coUection of the Jaina Sutras from the 
15th century. It contains little that is new, at 
least to me. 

The chief value of the Library lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the neatness and the high 
antiquity of which make it most desirable that 
all the known works should be accurately 
collated through Pandits. All these ^ISS., 
with the exception of the Ragliuvdhisa^ belong 
to the 12th and 13th centuries. 

From Bikanirt I have brought with me an 
almost complete Ndtyasdstrd ofBharata, the 
Setuhandha, the complete commentary on the 
SatapatJia Brdhmana, the Prdtisdkliyu of the 
Atharvaveda, together with a kindred Pancha- 
patalikd and about a dozen other novelties. I 
have besides made a very considerable purchase 
of Jaina MSS. Bhatnir has given very little. 
The beautiful palmyra MSS. which Cunning- 
ham mentions were absolutely untraceable. For 
chess I have found a new work, the mana-^ 
solldsa of the Chalukya prince Somadeva, '' 
which describes:^ all the pleasures of Indian 
princes, and chess among them. 


CORRESPOXDEXCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SXAKE-WORSniP. 

At this place, a large village in the part of 
Kathiawad under Dhandhuka, is a thanak of 
C h a r m a 1 i a , a local name for the Naga. It was 
not here whenjl encamped at this village last year. 
I am told the history of it is as follows : 

A woman in the neighbouring village of Alau 
mortally wounded a cobra, and then, for fear of 

* Vvle vol. III. pp. 89, 90. 

+ Addfd during tbo curroction (»f the press from a more 
roceut letter, Allahabad, 2Gth March. 


the D h a h d h a 1 K a t h i s (who arc the worship- 
pers in particular of the cobra, the other branches 
preferring the Sun), got him conveyed on a cot to 
a field outsider Iv h a s , where he was found by the 
people in a dying state, but wit h hopes of re- 
viving him they carried him to the place where 
the shrine now i?, and spread saud for him, and 
I put a canopy over him to shield him from the sun. 

I X '1''* this ohrinusly holougs the fragiueut 794/* ia Cham- 
! bors. Soo niy Cataloirao of SanslvTit ^18S. of tuo 
1 Bibiioth. hero, pp. 172-173 j the chapter on chess is anting 
there. — Weber. 
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L ir ii. TWO dav^ l:o died. Then they beiliought 
ot worshipping liim. Eut others ob- 
nictLal tliat unless ho rose from the dead he 
couul not be held to be a god to be w'orshipped. 
S(> they waited and were duly rewarded. For, 
th'-y fhi mo, from a hole hard by came forth a 
fiiie it ''';/ 1 exactly like the deceascil, and when it 
wa- v.:d he mu-t have a cou'ort, two 
fohowed him out in buccession. Then theyb'-gan 
t'*' collect money to luiild the present shrine, 
which is still unlinished. not having a roof over 
it It ro'cmbh- a wide squat chimney, and con- 
tani-, besides a li\e cobra wrapped in a blue cloth, 
a reil-d;ubcd stnne -aid to resemble the hood of a 
cobvc, wlii' h eppears to be the actual object of 
we:*shh\ and a small pan for fire. This inner 
'-‘iriiai i- being encircled by four stone walls which 
are at prc-cnt only breast-high. On its soutli- 
wc-t corner was lying an earthen representation 
or the: liuod, coloured red, and much more like 
the original than the stone in the inner -hrine. 
hhiis shrine, though new, ap]ieara to be of trreat 
v.rtue, to judge from the number of strings which 
.v'e Lanu on a horizontal rod above it, Ijeing— like 
a lai gcheap of cocoauuts in one corner — the votive 
otrer,ng:s of per-ons who, have been (’ured of some 
paii^, not necessarily snake-bite, on vowing to visit 
tiis -1 rinr, and tying one of these strings round 
toe jiiace affected in t'jkeii thereof. 

C. E. G. CiiAwiorvij. 

C'l. Khop. f*ls^ Jauuary 1S75. 


KALIDASA AND SKI EAKSHA. 

In my article on Iv a 1 i d a s a , S r i II a r s h a , 
and Chand {LiJ. AcL vol. III. p. big I redrrred 
to a vc'rse quoted hy Sri E a r s h a from Kali- 
dasa, and inferred from it the chronological 
})riority of the latter to the former. \Vith rtvard 
to this, Mr. E. XarayanuL lyargur, writing li\jm 
Sliin^oga. hur hecii kind enough to draw ni}' ato ii- 
ii-jii. in a private letter, to the circumstance 
tnentiunedby ihiipht livar ChandraAhdya-ai',,r. in 
hi- Sho/sA/-7 L<< Oh'd Ld> , th'Cu liie 
Tohowincr hues, which occur iu the* 

A'Oi 'U of Kalidasa, also occur in the Ada i‘c/', h o 

qfw??KrtT''" fdHT jj 

1! Aho, oho. II. ;p 

ji K> 

^dT (! Ah <h/'. if 

hir Ahva/i.mi Ivanear -un , ^ t 'not li.f -( .p 

i\ tne III eh.ipi'.j’ of li.e LTt.oc. ti ( 

bv:’ A'/v , " ' 

L \ Erne a, Alt,.*. O,.:* , * “f 

r J'y ) 1 a- r c hfTr* 

1 .e 'ht Vi'^. A ' - ...cs fr-'L'i to th u 


I have not seen Pandit YidtAsagarA Adcaarsm 
which is in Bengali. But Mr. Xfivayana Tyaugiir 
Las kindly -tnt me a translation of the Pandit A re- 
marks on these coincidences. He appears to held 
that the P/irdiia> probably borrowed these 

lines from Kalidasa, and not cltt c.rs'f. He bases 
this opinion principally’ on tlic style of the lines, 
as compared witli other parts of the P?o--d,a. He 
adds also : “ I conceive that a considerable portion 
of what are known the name of Pc/v.mo? are 
not old Ipr-.h Unles.s, therefore, implicit con- 

fidence can ])e placed on the Ftirdr-fs, it is difficult 
to believe that the Sic<t VKrduO is older than Yi- 
kramaditya‘-t time.*' And he ])rocecds to point 
out further that stanza Op of the fourth canto of the 
Ktinuh'iA S'' itddiii ca also occurs in the Yvfjiivdsiiih- 
tha. 

Xow ill the discussion of the questions to which 
these coincidonces give ri-e, it would be of im- 
portance to know the context in which the lines 
({Uot<'d occur in the Sic't Pi'r'Xnn. E-pccially’ is it 
so with regard to the last two liuos ; for in each of 
them we have only’ one half of a stanza, and what 
the other is in the Stco P/'rana does not appear 
But having obtained a copy of this SlcaPunhin^ I 
am in a position to point to anotlicr circunmtancc 
of mouieiit in the iii(|uirj. Xot one of the lines 
above quoted is to be found in this copy,— which 
belongs to the library of the Bnmliay Branch of 
the Rnyal Asiatic Society’. Unluckily’, I have as 
yet failed to procure another copy. But the absence 
of tlie lines even in this one is enough to east 
suspicion on their genuinene-s. It will be observed, 
too, from the extracts to be given present] v, that 
this copy contains linos corresponding to some of 
thuse (pioted above, and to the same effect. And 
tills affords some guarantee that the other lines 
have nut been omitted in this coi)y by inadvertence 
or the likr. 

Till* la-t line of tlic ffth cliapter of the>S/iu 
P^o-'b/^u which, if any. ou.trht to contain the lines 
above set out, says t ff HT E grr^i 

fdnl* tund the loth chapter oijcn.-^ thus; — 

11 T ^ E TTT JpdT HYTTE : |] 

j) : p 

II rurriT? .* p 

II ^'4 ffTTi: fu || 

i| II 

II E'-fl p 

[Err-: 


:I 

: h iTK 


.r -e ‘1 It) uir^ .ff ViknimALua, 

h T' ' !m> tbiit in tlio full-jwiiig Lticssocar 
ip< , n Uiitpl-' 
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3rf: II JTIT: 

II HlfWFTTr^ll 

II JT^r T4t #rr?r ^ ^ n 

It will be observed that tlie lines under discus- 
sion must occur, if anywhere, somewhere between j 
the first and the last of the lines here given. But j 
they do not occur there, nor indeed in the whole ' 
of the section of the Sica Pzc/'th? a treating of the ; 
story of the Demon Taraka. It will be observed, , 
too, that the last line of those just cited expresses j 
identically the same idea as that contained in the ‘ 
line from Kutudra II. 55. It we look to other 
parts of this chapter, we find that while there are 
no lines identical with any in the Kunidra S'ftti- 
hhava, there are several expres’=^ing similar ideas in 
other words. Thus compare the following ; 

Sica Funhia. 

l|i:^rpri etif: 

II 5 % ^ 11 

Kifnidra ScftnhJi(fVfJ. 

IIT^ I 

II ^ ^ II 

And these others, where the point is brought out 
in an exactly similar way in both. Kama says in 
t he S I va P ii rd nn : — 

II 'TTT^T'JT ft II 

And Indra replies : — 

j| II 

Now in the Kumar a Satuhliaca, too, Kama says 
N ffPirfl f^r^TT’^ ^ ^ 11 

And then Indra answers : — 

Examples of this dosci'iption might bo multiplied, 
but these arc enough for the present purpose. 

Liifortunately I am unable to compare auotlicr 
copy of the Purdua with this one. but it is an 
old AIS., bearing a date which is unluckily not 
quiti’ clear, but which, I tliink, is mo>t probabl} 
Saiiivat 17ld. and wbicb, if correct, would make 
it more than two centuries old. 

The result is that \\hen, in the paper alluded to 
above, I spoke of Sri JIarsha as (pioting the lino 
mf^rn Kalidasa, I 

<lid not say anything that mad yet be withdrawn. 
For it is at least (luestionalde wdiether that line 
does really occur in the genuine text of the Stoi 
Purdua. I may add that as to this line in parti- 
cular, the evidence at present available is stronger 
than that as to the other lines cited at the begin- 
ning of this paper. 

KisiNATU TiinruAK T£La>’G. 


THE RING FINGER. 

To the Editor of the ^'Indian Antlquaryd'* 

Sir, — In a paper prepared for the London 
International Congress of Orientalists of 187‘i, 
Professor Hunfalvy pointed out that “ in every 
one of the ten Turanian languages, — from Fin- 
land in the west to Manchuria, the northern 
portion of the Chinese Empire, in the east, — the 
ring-finger is known as the finycr icithout a natue ; ’’ 
and the Pall Moll Emhjet further points out that in 
the Dravidian languages the word for this finger in 
one of similar meaning, viz. * anduiilcd,^ the tianidcfis 
thiufj, adopted from the Sanskrit and derived 
from ^ adman J a aotaei with the privative, ‘a’ 
prefixed. No tenalile explanation has as yet been 
suggested as to the reason for such a term being 
applied to the ring-finger. 

The following verse on the subject, — one of those 
traditionary verses which, like that which enu- 
merates the names of the “ nine gems” of literature 
who flourished at the court of the emperor Yikra- 
maditya, are known to all but cannot be traced to 
an authentic source, — is current among the Pan- 
dits of this part of the country. 

The little finger is called in Sanskrit "‘kanlsh- 
thihdd One name in Sanskrit for the finger next 
to the little finger, on either hand indifferently, is 
‘ Uj^iaha n ishth ihdS andtho verse in question is always 
quoted as purporting to furnish the required expla- 
nation .as to how the term ‘ andraikd^ came to be 
subj>titutcd for and preferred to ^ iipakanislithtkdd 
It is almost needless to point out that the con- 
struction of the verse itself shows that this is not 
the case ; for, the enumerator of the poets did not 
give the name of ‘c/ubu/A'd’ to the ring-finger 
because, after Kfilidasa whose name fell to the 
little linger as being the name of the greatest of 
all poets, there was no poet whose name was 
worthv to be mentioned and to be allotted to the 
next finger; but, in consequence of his so being 
unable to allot the name of a poet to the ring- 
finger, the name of ‘ andmikdj which hQ.d previously 
been given to that finger, thereupon hecame a 
term pnssessml of a siynijlcant meaning. 

Tlio verse, however, is of interest as showing 
that long ago curiosity was felt by the natives of 
this country as to the explanation of the name of 
tlie finger without a name. ^ 

To understand the verse, the native method of 
counting on the fingers must be borne in mind. 
The hands arc held up with the palms towards 
the face, and the little finger, usually if not always 
of the left hand first, is bent down, then the 
next finger, and so on to the thumb, and then with 
the right hand in a similai^way 
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‘i'iriV^T ^'4^ II 

When formerly the poets were being enu- 
merated. Kalidasa was made to preside over the 
little finger ; and, because, even in the present day 
there is no poet equal to him, the (name of) 
^ andndka became possessed of a significant 
meaning,” 

In Professor !Monicr Williams’ Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary ^ andffilkiK’ the rlng-fi}ig>^r, is given as a 
derivative from ‘ nd/nan / a name. Bearing in mind, 
however, the peculiar difficulty, alluded to in the 
extract referred to above, of bending the third 
finger of either liand, I would submit for consi- 
deration the possibility of the etymology being 
rather ‘ ndmulcn^ fern, ndmlhi,^ with the negative 
‘ c,’ from ‘ nnm,^ head, like ^ kdraka, kdrlkd' from 
* krl ; ' pdftdtifhi, pdchlkd/ from ^ jpaclt d ^ ddyaka, 
ddylkd,' from ‘ dd ; ’ &c. A Yedic word ‘ and min/ 
unheadltig, is given in the dictionary. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S. 

Catap IMlraj, 3a? Feh. 1875. 


THE GUKKHAS. 

The Gurkha is of Tibetan origin, but his pure 
Tatar blood has mingled with that of Hindu 
colonists, who helped to found principalities in 
Kepal under Rajput chiefs. One of these was 
Gurkha, an insignificant State lying west of the 
Trisul-Gaiiga. In 1765 Prithi Xarayan, the then 
ruler of this small territory, began to supply his 
retainers with European firearms, and to drill them 
after the English fashion. Prithi soon proved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring princes 
of Katmandu, Lalitapatan, and Bhatgaon, in Xepal 
Proper. He ultimately overpowered them, and 
the year 17G7 saw him master of the whole 
country, who^e inhabitants received the designa- 
tion of their conquerors. The latter advanced 
rapidly westward, till, twenty-three years later, 
the fall of Almora made them masters of all the 
districts cast of the Ramgangu. To use an Orien- 
talism, a rock soon appeared in this river of succc.ss, 
the Emperor of China, in his capacity of defender 
of the Buddhist laith, sending seventy thousand 
men into Xepdl to avenge the plundering of the 
sacred Lama's temples. The Chinese marched up 
to the very gates of Katmandu, and its defenders 
were glad to get rid of their Mongol visitors by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides disgorging 
plunder. Garhwal, however, still belonged to the 
beaten Xepalese, and in 1^03 the DQn also acknow- 
ledged their supremacy. The famous earthquake 
of that year, vulgarly regarded as announcing the 
Briti-h advent in the Upper Doub, was also coiui- 
derod as heralding the Gurkha conquest, Colonel 


Burn marching into Saharanpur only a few days 
before the men of Katmandu occupied Dehra. At 
first the Gurkhas ruled with a rod of iron, and 
the once fertile Diin seemed likely soon to become 
a wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and cul- 
tivation disappearing rapidly. An improvement, 
however, was inaugurated in 1810, which may be 
ascribed to the determined character of the Gurkha 
governors, who, though personally prone to 
oppression, did not suffer their subordinates to 
molest the people. A band of marauding Sikhs 
had the temerity to set the new government at 
defiance, and, as of old, sacked a village, lifting 
the cattle and enslaving the women. Two hundred 
Xepalese followed in pursuit, and every man, 
woman, and child owning the Sikh name was 
massacred in cold blood, except a few of the hand- 
somest females, whose beauty purchased them 
their life. Slavery flourished throughout the Ddn 
till we rescued its people from the Xepalese thral- 
dom. Defaulters in cases where sentence of fine 
had been passed invariably expiated their fault 
in a lifelong bondage, together with their families. 
Parents sold their children, uncles their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sisters. The 
number of Garb walls sold by auction during the 
brief period of Gurkha supremacy has been esti- 
mated at so high a figure as 200,000, the] prices 
ranging from ten to a hundred and fifty rupees 
a head, while a camel fetched seventy five, and a 
common horse three hundred . — Friend of India, 
Aug. 20, 1874. 


THE TEMPLE AT KANARAK. 

The Rev. T. Bailey, in the beginning of 1873, 
attended the largo festival at Kanarak. It was 
twelve years since he had seen the famous temple 
there, and he was struck with the changes time 
had made. Many of the figures have fallen down, 
and the growth in the interstices of the stones is 
much more luxuriant. At the present rate of 
decay, a very few years will suffice to obliterate 
much of what has been esteemed the glory of an- 
cient Hindu art, but which in reality surpasses in 
indecency anything to be seen probably in any 
other part of the world. About 200 yards from 
the temple lies the huge stone with the celebrated 
sculptures of the Xava Graba, or nine Brahniaiiical 
planets, upon it : these latter also are disfigured, 
and will soon be obliterated, by the custom of the 
people smearing vermilion on whatever they deem 
to be sacred. The failure of the Government 
either to remove the stone bodily, or to cut off 
the blah with the sculptures upon it, is distinctly 
ascribed by the natives in all the region to the 
miraculous interposition of the god,~Friend of 
India. 10th Dec. 1874, 
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THE URAUNS. 

The Urauns have hitherto, for the sake of con- 
venience, been classed with the Kolhs, but we find 
that they are not connected with the Kolarian tribes 
who took possession of Chutia Nagpur ; they show 
by their language and their own traditions that 
they are cognates of the Dravidian race, and a 
branch tribe of the Rajmahal hill-people. They are 
the last of those aboriginal tribes who sought 
shelter in the forests of the Nagpur plateau, and 
they have now been on the spot more than 1700 
years. It is evident that during such a period 
many of their original habits have either been lost 
or modified by constant contact with the Mundas 
and the Aryan conquerors, who have been “ lording 
it” over them ever since the confederate govern- 
ment of the Kolhs had to give way to the mon- 
archical constitution forced upon them by the 
ancestors of the Nagavahsis. It is therefore not at 
ail surprising to find their language stocked with 


Hindi and Munda words, and to see them celebrate 
the Munda festivals and execute the dances and 
many of the songs of the latter. They are some- 
what inferior in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring and full of 
vigour. An Uraun thinks it quite natural to dance 
the whole night on the Akhra (dancing-place) and 
to go to his work at once on leaving it in the 
morning. They are of an exceedingly cheerful 
disposition and as truthful as the Kolhs. There is 
only one drawback to this amiable picture of the 
Urauns, and that is their insatiable thirst. Drunk- 
enness is the national vice of the tribe. Every- 
body drinks, and formerly it was not at all an 
uncommon thing to find a whole village completely 
drunk ; now-a-days they repair in groups of two 
or three to the grogshops, established in every 
respectable Uraun village, as early as eight o’clock 
A.M., in order to take their morning cup . — Friend 
of India, 10th Dec. 1874. 
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Records of the Past : being English Translations of the 

Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published under 

the sanction of the Society of Bibhcal Archaeology. Vol. I. 

Assyrian Texts, Vol. II. Egyptian Texts. 

These little volumes of translations are of very 
great antiquarian interest, from the remote anti- 
quity of the texts they translate, as well as their 
unique character. The volumes are brought out 
under the general editorship of Dr. S. Birch, but 
the translations are “ printed as received, and each 
translator is only responsible for his own portion 
of the work and to make the volumes “ as 
popular as possible, and make the information as 
simple as it can be given, the translations are 
only accompanied by such notes as are absolutely 
rc(iuired to explain intelligibly a few of the more 
obscure passages.” We could have wished that 
the notes had been far more numerous, and that 
the editor had added references from one paper 
to another and tried to obtain more uniformity of 
spelling; Mr. Siiyce bus ‘ Carchcinish’ at 

p. 14 (vol. I.), and * Istar and ‘ Nin-cigaP (p. 135) ; 
wlilie Mr. H. Fox T’albot has at p. 53 ‘ Karkamish,’ 
and ‘ IslitaF and ‘Xin-ki-gal’ (p. 144). 

The principal translators in the first volume are 
Kev. A. II. JSayce, il. Fox Talbot, George Smith, 
and Sir H. llawlinson; and, as might be expected, 
the work of each is a model for the translators of 
ancient inscriptions : each lino of the original is 
translated by itself, but so expressed that we read 
on line after line without much feeling the great 
difficulty which the translator has thus had to 
grapple with. 


The Assyrian volume consists of inscriptions 
of Rimmon-Nirari, Khammurabi, Samas-Rimmon, 
two cylinders and the private Will of Sennache- 
rib, Annals of Assurbanipal, the Behistun In- 
scription, Exorcisms, Private Contract Tablets, 
Legend of Ishtar, and Astronomical Tables. Of 
the Exorcisms, which are all very much alike, we 
may quote one — “ (On) the sick man by means of 
sacrifices may perfect health shine like bronze ; 
may the Sun-god give this man life ; may Mero- 
dach, the eldest Son of the deep, (give him) 
strength, prosperity, (and) health : may the king 
of heaven preserve, may the king of earth pre- 
serve.” 

The Legend of Ishtar, the goddess of Love, 
descending to Hades is curious, though the narra- 
tive does not state the object of her descent. We 
quote Mr. H. Fox Talbot’s version in extenso : — 

“ Column I. 1 To the land of Hades, the region 
of (....) 2 Ishtar, daughter of the Moon-god 
San, turned her mind, ^ and the daughter of San 
fixed her mind [^fo go therein : ^ to the House of 
Eternity : the dwelling of the god Irhalla : ^ to the 
House men enter — but cannot depart from : ^ to 
the Road men go— but cannot return. 7 The abode 
ot darkness and famine, ^ where Earth is their 
food : their nourishment Clay : 9 light is not 
seen ; in darkness they dwell : ghosts, like birds, 
flutter their wings there ; on the door and gate- 
posts the dust lies undisturbed. 

“ When Ishtar arrived at the gate of Hades, 

I 13 to the keeper of the gate a word she spoke : ‘ 0 

keeper of the entrance ! open thy gate ! ‘ Open 
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thy gate I again, that I may filter I li tlio’J 
openfsCi not thy gate, and I out. a’ nut, I will 
as-T^ault the door: I will break dov/n the gate: 

I'' I will attaek the cutraneo: I w'dl '[ilit 
tbc ]inrtaK. T will rai'.e the drad V) he the 
dfvunrcrs uf the liMiig I 2) Upon the lu iiig tlie 
drad -hall prey’d''^' I'hen the hneer ripriinl bis 
mouth and -]>ukc, and -Uid to tb'- irreat T-htar. 

»Stav, Ladv ! do not -hake down 1 b*' di lOr ! T --i vnll 
go, and tell thi^ to tbr (ha.en hni-ki-gjd. t* I he 
Porter eiitt.red, and -aid to Xiu-bi-a>’h ‘ Lbc-e 
curse- tby si-ter 1 -btar utter-, A bla-pheni'iig 
thee wdth uirat eur-e^' ^ 

2^ Wlaei Xui-bi-u'al hrard thi-. [ . . . . j 'he 
grew paba. like a llovVta' that i-i cut ibi . * 5;he 
trembled, hke the -t< ni ol a lei 1 : ‘ T will cure 
lier raged ^he -aid : ‘ L will cure lier i’tiry ; th -o 
cur^.-S J n ill repay to her I Lmbt u[) CiUi-uming 
tiainr- I liflit up blazanf -traw I h"t Iwr dr.aii 
be v.ith t''-* hu-bail- \vho de-rrted tbLirv.i'.e^I 

Lrt h a' doom be with thr wive- w'bn IV um [b./ir 
hu-baud-' -:dj- d, parteal 1 h -t b -r doi rm !>-■ wiEi 
youth- who bid <li-hnnourrd li\r-! '■' < i o. P. a tci\ 
open the gate lor laae ‘w jjut .-trip Ir r, liltf otbrrs 
at other llme-d bdie Jtji'ter v.lIlZ ,iiid o}jULed 
the gat'^. ‘ Ibitrr f, < ly oprie'e’ab > eity It is 
permitted! May the 'ovei-iaeii ot ila'lr'- ri , -,"0 
at thy [u'e-eiir, !’ | i-'Plir lir^t ijatij a'bii:t:( d 
her, and .-topped jin- • rbrre wa- tak'Ci od i hr e‘'Lat 
Grow 11 liom hi r head. > ’ J\<_ .[trr ! (b> la-t t.;bc olT 
i’rotn me 1 hr oiv.a ( rowii 1 1 ' au iry ' K <- 

cu-e it. Lady I ior tlie lyieeii of tiie bind eoiii- 
maud- It- I'rmo; a b’ 

*■ -13 d’Po -r ‘i;nd trite aduiittrd ber, and ''o'p[i 'd 
lier. tbrre wrre tcd\i_n oil’ llic < ariiiig- ot Ir. r i ars. 
■iG * KrrprrI <lo liot takr (/tVl'ioui iiu' the <.,irrinrs 
of my ear-3 !* ' iXru-r, it, Ladv ! Ibr ibi; L'lecn 

of thr* land command- tla ir nan aval I ' 

**■13 I’lm tbad uaie admitted la r, and stopped 
her: rlnu'e w-a-.j t .dtrn oil ih ■ ]n*r(\ou- -: on* Iriiin 
lier la ad. ' Iv' ' r ! do not takr ojV laoiii me 
the ]n < ' lous -i onr- irom my la a 1 1 ' ’ ’ 1. > u-e 

it. Lady ! for tbr g>U‘'' (’ommaiaU i ladr 

remo\al !' 

*’ ’'i 'fbe foiiitb gaf'* admiiieil b. and 'Migped 

I \ \ ; 1 r/* 1 i’' . .a • \ i 1 a’ ' , .* t > . ( I,y 

t:..' r .a t a- Iv ad . i .ad ! m ; 

id \ 1.' ■ P nf 1 ' I . 1 j. • 

I X ! d -_al a. n m t’i“ i’r. <■'’ tP- 1, 'Om.::. 
1 1 < r ii.iaa a tn ‘ e " |a. •. . < , O, |t . ,.j ; , , j i i 

.'-P' I- .r-.i id' a ''d \ a’. iiiUj JP-P J oP. j: ,, 1 - 

'til''' ( m " ' 1 d e * '1 i. L i b- nl tP' 1 [. -U ‘ ( I 1 1 jt 
inai • < a 1 i- .a P ai-.i -a, 

T 'I .I-'fr’pa>,d- -...d y 

(.ir, V, I ' !! 1 .. ' b- ml ■ r> . a d r > a .. i-'w ‘ na. 

5 A pna itKi! '..at ot l3lito ' v,,/i')i n 
b' aia ai. 

^ T’a-. a ill nf tan linr ’n t. and all tli.' rnnaanr'a 1 !m"^ 

if ' ibiraii f ar* .'•i*ii!iaiib\ i lardatfl , iPr in. a iti uU 

.ibridei.-'l tuiiii n tlii3 Xarut.w n e juimaaded t'j ailkrt 


her : there were taken off the small lovely gems 
from her forehead, Keeper! do not take off 
from me tlie suiLili lovely gems from my fore- 
head !' • Excuse it, Lady ! for the Queen of the 

land commands their removal!’ 

*• The fft'th gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : theito was taken oif the central girdle of her 
Avairit. 'Keeper! do not take off from me the 
central girdle from my waist!’ ‘Excuse it, 
Lady ! for the Queen uf the land commands its 
removal ! ’ 

“ The -ixih gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there Avere taken off* the golden rings of her 
hand- and feet. •Keeper! do not take off* from 
me the golden rings of my haiid^ and feet ! ’ 
‘L\cnse it. Lady! for the Queen of the land 
com 1 Hand- their reiuuA'al 1 ’ 

Tlie -eveiith gate admitted her, and stopped 
her • there Avas taken off the la<t garment from 
her body. Gi • Keeper ! do nut take off from me 
the last garment from my body !’ ‘ Excu-e it. 

Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands its 
removal !’ 

'■ Gi A feer that mother I<htar had descended into 
Hade-, Xiii-ki-g.d -aAv lier, and stormed on 
icw^eting lier. * 3 > I'litar lo-t her reason, and heaped 
eiir-^es ipiou lier. Xindci-gal opened her mouth 
and -poka, Xamtar her messenger a com- 

mand .-he gave : Qo, Xamtar ! [■"‘o/ac ivorJs loaQ 
Lring her out for puni-hment.' 

‘* (_''>!>< >ini TI — 1 The divine messenger of the 
god- lacerated hi- face before them. 3 Xhc assem- 
bly ot the gods Avas fulhA ^ the Sim came along 
Avith the dioon Ids father. ^Vee[)ing lie spoke 
tbim to ilea the king: ‘ Ishtar descended into 
the earili ; and ^lie did not ri^e ag.iiu : ^ and since 
tbii lime iliat mother I-htar dc.-cended into Hades, 

7 the bull Iia- not 'bought the cow, nor the male 
of any animal the female. ® The slave and lier 
ma-ter .--oa'' ^ the master has ceased 

i ! 0111 coinmaiuling : the slave has ci'asod from 

ohe\ing/ ^^Thon the god Hea iii the depth of his 
mind kdd a ])lan : }jq lormod, fur her c-cape, 

the ligui'e (d a man of clav.^ ^*3 ‘ Tro to save 
her, IdMiitom ! ])rc'0ufc thyself at the portal of 

I'lil ; L’ with ihii‘ lb'.':) '( ••> ‘it Pm* cvc', tin* siiir, tlip foot, thc 
li’.el. .linl t]i" ]iiMil '1 tif 'f'li’y tlii'Ti 't) \ ' tli.it .ift(T the 
'P b a.' Ii.i'l til i‘M'lt‘il lilt ► tin* world soon 

ti'b I ')!* f of },i r iiiilii ‘jii'e |>ut tlif-i* liin*^, winch arc 
nil!' 'I hi’o\. . 11 *. tier prc'i rved in the second column, 
In ri‘ t’li's .tr i • p.*,n. d. 

A -iv'i of \io],ijj oj.],.p Forhidden in ]hj»f. \iv. 1, 
fc \i\ l’*'. i lie lih'cdiiiv face hetokuiied a Mehsen^^jr ot 
h\ilXc\s-. 

+ l.ipo I’unrcd • M-n,,. doubtful. 

^ 1 bo o!i.rir),il b.t- e - I mil', wliicli I li,i\e derhed from 
tli>‘ {. li.ildi c Word '•'K, * < lay.’ Hut tins i< mere conjecture. 
Jill* nr .luiiej: cvidontlv i', Ui.it Jlc.i luoulded a liiniro 
ari'L lii'i .ithi d htc iiitoiit. Uoa was the cod to whom all 
Lo\oi*m\,.iitiMii^ w, reattnlmtcd. "Lord ic >leep thowjhtg* 
A\a- uiie oi Lrs moU usual titled. 
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Hades ; the seven gates of Hades will open 
before thee, Nin-ki-gal will see thee and be 
pleased with thee. When her mind shall be 
grown calm, and her anger shall be worn off, 
17 awe her with the names of the great gods! 
^9 Prepare thy frauds ! On deceitful tricks fix 
thy mind 1 The chiefest deceitful trick ! Bring 
forth fishes of the waters out of an empty vessel ! * 
2'^ This thing will please Kin-ki-gal : then to 

Eshtar she will restore her clothing. 23^ great 
reward for these things shall not fail. Go save 
her. Phantom I and the great assembly of the 
people shall crown thee ! 24 Meats, the first of the 
city, shall be thy food ! 25 Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! 2s To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank ! 27 ^ throne of state 
shall be thy seat ! 2s Magician and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee.’ 

“ 29 Xin-ki-galf opened her mouth and spoke; 

to Namtar her messenger a command she gave : 

‘ Go, J^amtar ! clothe the Temple of Justice ! J 
32 Adorn the and the altars (?) ! 33 Bring 

out Anunnak § ! Seat him on a golden throne I 
3^ Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and let 
her depart from my dominions !’ 35 ^lamtar went, 
and clothed the Temple of Justice; 36 he adorned 
the images and the altars ; 37 he brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden throne he seated him; 
3^ he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. 39 Then the first gate let her forth, 
and restored to her— the first garment of her 
body. “^f^The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her — the diamonds of her hands and feet. 

The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the central girdle of her waist. The fourth 
gate lot her forth, and restored to her — the small 
lovely gems of her forehead. ^3 The fifth gate 
let her forth, and restored to her— the precious 
stones of her head. << The sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her— the earrings of her ears. 
^•'^The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to 
her— the great Crown on her head.’’|l 

Having devoted so much space to the first 
volume, we can hardly do justice to the second 
somewhat larger one, devoted to Egyptian texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes the translations of the In- 
scription of Una, and four texts under the general 
beading of the Annals of Tothmes. The other 
papers are Instructions of Amonemhat, by G. Mas- 

* Tho present, loueinl wa'^ probably a kiiul of AEiracle Play 
which was actually performed in one of the temples. Ju"- 
clinpj tricks, which have been known in the Kast from time 
immcmi»rial (»o’dc Pharaoh’s macrician''), Tvere probably 
ltitnjdnce<l for the amusement of the audience. Only one 
is rt'lated here, but there may have been inanv more. 

t The things commanded are uow supposed to have been 
»iucce.>s fully performed. 

X This seems to be the final scene of the Play, represent- 


pero; the War of RamesesII. with the Khita, by 
Prof. Lushington; Inscription of Pianchi Mer- 
Amon, by the Rev. Canon Cook ; Tablet of Kewer- 
Hotep, by P. Pierret ; Travels of an Egyptian, by 
Pr. Chabas ; Lamentations of Isis aud Nephthys, by 
P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Rn, and Tale of 
the Doomed Prince, by C. W. Goodwin ; and Tale of 
the Two Brothers — in which a story very like th«it 
Joseph and Zuleika forms the turning point — 
by P. Le Page Renouf; with Calendar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures; and a list of 
further texts for translation, — the Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G. Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
LePage Renouf, — which lists sufficiently indicate 
the large extent of these literatures as already 
known to us. A third volume is also announced, 
containing among other interesting texts the 
Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosus, 
by George Smith. 


Ess.ws on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of 
Nepal and Tibet : together with further papers on the 
Geography, Etymology, and Commerce of those countries. 
By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Reprinted with corrections and 
additions from “ Illustrations of the Literature and 
Religion of the Buddhists,” Serampore, 1841 ; aud 
“ Selections from the Records of the Government of 
Bengal,” No. xxvii. 185 7* London : Triibner and Co. 

The anonymous editor of this volume informs 
us that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 
as first reprinted in the Pluenic, consisting of the 
original essays in the “Illustrations” and volume of 
“ Selections,” with numerous marginal notes, 
introduced into the text, from Mr. Hodgson’s own 
copies of these two volumes. To the papers that 
appeared in the Pheenix only eight pages, complet- 
ing the paper on the ‘ commerce of N^epal,’ have 
been added. Hence the present volume wants 
three of the papers that appeared in the “ Illustra- 
tions,” viz, — ‘ IX. Remarks on an Inscription in the 
Rancha and Tibetan characters’ ; ‘ X. Account of a 
visit to the ruins of Simroun’ ; and ‘ XII. Extract 
of Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society’: and 
of those that appeared in the “ Selections” — ‘IV. 
Route from Kathmandu to Darjiling’ ; ‘ Y. Route 
of Xepalese mission to Pekin’; ‘XII. 1, Some 
account of the systems of Law and Police as re- 
cognized in the state of Xepal’ ; and, ‘ 2, On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nepal as regards familiar 
intercourse between a Hindu and an outcast.’ 
These are serious deficiencies, and all the more so 

ins a magnificent hall or palace. 

§ A Goniuj?, who is often mentioned. Here he peems to 
act the part of a judge, prunonneing the absolution of 
Dhtnr. 

II There are 13 more linos, but they are much broken, and 
they nnpear not to relate to the above legend. At any 
rate they beloncrt't another Chapter of it, which has not 
been hitherto alluded to. A satisfactory translation of 
them can therefore hardly be given. 
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tbdu the wdutinu p are several times rcterred to 
in this ivpniit. iMi*. iroJg'On's papers are ot' >L;ch 
>terlLuj^ \alue that wo caiinut but look on the 
ajipoaraiice of this volume with disappointment : 
It mu'?t stand in the way of the publication of a 
more complete collect ion, and, bc^ldc'i the dis- 
advaiitatre of a double paerination for the two parts, 
It is dishp:ured by c nj numerous press errors, 
ouU' a portion of which are noticed in the three 


' patres of ‘Additions and corrections’ prefixed. 

; Tiie Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 
‘ to enable the reader to refer with facility to the 
very minute and varied information in the volume. 
We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 
j of all the invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
j made available the Buddhistic literature of Nepal 
' and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
: lidied. 


THE BUJ 3 DHIST WORKS IX CHINESE IN TIIE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY* 

BY Rev. SAMUEL BEAL. 


There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 
112 volumes among the Chinese books in the 
Librai'v of tlie India Oflice. Ot thc^jC d/ are 
t^an:^ia^ions from the Sau^kUit. 

I. Tluuv are two copies of a work styled the 
jf! if~ii ii-jf ‘ ;)‘f f/.c the '^ /'///' />- 

S‘r!f f). I was anxKcas to determine whether 
tl'i> work re-ciubled the Sutra- known by 1ho 
'-ime name in tlie Simtliern School (C'eylon, 
Ibiruiah, Ac ) : and, if not. to inve^.t lu’atc, so far 
oo^sii)! *, the den*ree ami cliaracler of the 
d;v(*rL!,em‘e. 

The nen''r<il outline i-, t]n\; B uddlia . on a 
rMU-rain oecM- 'ei, pr-)'‘i‘eh(l to Kiimnuigaia, and 
onrernicr U u'rove oi >e// ti'c'*'. there repij-.ed. 

1 L‘ receiN'rd a uift of fond iroin Chanda, an 
,1 :-n/an of the nei ebb- au ing town. Altm* par- 
Tik'un’of til'* fold he WM', seized wnth iiluj^s. 
H _■ di^<‘ours‘'d iln-.mgh tlie nigiil with his 
• i .-enple^, and ili-puteii Avith certain heT*riieal 
KMchers. At early (Liwm he turned on li\ rieht 
side, with liis head to tliC' north, and died. T\w 
trei‘> bv'iil down to form a canopy over Ins 
h<‘ad. The acc unit tluai ]a’oee(aU to rfdao* the 
e[i*'’iim-'ianee ()f hi^ ei’emalmn, and tiie sab-e- 
4 p]eiit di'''pute';, iji't w cen the dlalhm and (Jtliers, 
f<ir his a>he"'. 

In these main fe;iriire> tlie Noriln'm sutra is 
in aLO’eenu'ut with tin* ^outlmrn,f liiit wht'u con- 
snlered in detail tlic di vcr'_reiic- • lietw'e^'U tlaA^vo 
erreat. I’he \/he:'‘ ra' tee Ht- r ;o- j o)ou‘ 
p.a’tiMU ol' iIh' 1 of Ini' 

t iit ion <'C(‘!ioii d ])\ ifenmi- ■ i\''‘ el’ t ‘en 

oifi rmu : tlie n ‘k ]]]< t leim i - ; n i winl- 

- line. M *u - at : !’ e’ < - I A- , - -P ]\- j* m j., 

ra-'a* - rder I n t b -'J f ; .<;.•> i b -a’ ,p 'ei' 

]-. ,10 1 nv-d \> ; b i.d> ‘ !. ( 'I’- r b A 

:!,a |] •■ ei a (d’ ’ ' . 1 a ; A > o , f 

' ^ ' 1 - ' . . , A ' ' P ' . ’ ! ( 

: li- Tub.;- .. 1 -n A '-r - r .w , ■ t e , 


it, and that the four characteristics of Nirvana 
are these : — Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Etcz’iiity. One cliief peculiarity of this book 
is till.' particular stress it lays on the fact that 
it was th? first made of all the V u i p u 1 y a class 
of Buddhi.-^t wmrks, and for that reason it some- 
times gives ex[)ression to doubts whether or no 
it Avould be aekniAwledged as belonging to the 
canon. Tlie histozy c>f Buddha’s coziti^oversies 
with the heretical doctors Kasyapa, Basita, 
azid others, is of an intez’esting nature, the point 
of the az'gLiznent izi every case being to prove 
that Nirvana is the one true azzd universal con- 
ditlnn of being, izi opposition to all pre-existing 
1 10*1)1*10'. za"'])eM*Ling a future life in heaven, or 
tliat uniutelli'yible state of existence supposed 
to be enjoyed in the Arupa Avozids. 

From tlie cozm [deration of this h^dtra it seems 
likely tliat tlie plan adopted in the later 
(N ortlitu'u ) seliool of Buddhism, in the composi- 
tion ot i 1 k‘ii’ works (the Muluhjinia and VdipuJi/a 
f'^/l f was to take tin? slioz'ter and more 
am-ient scriptures as a gt‘rm, and, by the inter- 
P'llatioTz ot dialnguc's and discussions, and at the 
same time by tedious expansion of trivial evcnits 
('ccnrring in the courses of the naiu'atiAn*. to 
produ(*L*a work iiiuler the same name of a totally 
Llitferent character. This method nf dcvi‘lop- 
mczit. 1 tliiuk, may be observed in nearly alltlu* 
Avorks of wliich Avc po.^sess both Northern and 
Sold Imi'U vez’^ioim. 

2 . I lie abo,'e z*(‘mark'> ‘‘d>t>ly Avith equal 
tori'e to the I' ni'j. Thi> is a Northern 

\e>'^i<Mi '! tlu' ni(i’fd!>i Sdf/uf, a work well 

Le"Wi] tlirt>mz*h t]n« p;i^*i <; of the FikhiI^ 

in vdi f !i Mr Co'^ci*ly publislmd a l)ri( f traiislu- 
kon 'I in Tlie ChinevM A'ersion Avas made by 
K u 1 1 1 r ‘i J i \ a about d 2 d A.i> , but it luis none 

' tiie Pi.li, in the Socit't>j\ 

J "'t <i ' ' <j fi‘ ii'hil. 
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of’ tlie characteristics of the Pali work bearing 
the same name. As an instance of the dissi- 
milarity, the Chinese version speaks of the 
origin of the name Brahmajdta as connected with 
the curtain (net, jdhj) that surrounds the domain 
of Brahma or Indra,"^ and compares the gems 
that adorn that net to the countless worlds of 
space, over all which Vairojanais supreme. 
Whereas the title is explained in the South as 
a net in which Buddha caught the Brahmans.’’ 

The Chinese translatioi^is only a portion of 
the entire work, and recounts the rules whichbind 
the B o d h i s a t w a , in the same way as the 
V rati niulcsha deals with the rules of the Bhik- 
s h u s . All this is so foreign to the drift and 
object of the Southern Sutra, that it is plain 
there is but little connection between the two, 
except in the name, which was borrowed 
probably to give popularity and authority to the 
expanded work. 

o. The library possesses a Chinese copy of 
the AhhiniM'riiaana Sutra, under the name 
of Fo-prn-Jiinj-tsi-kinfj . The chief interest 
attaching to this book is the number of 
episodes {Araddnas) and Jdtulcos contained in 
it. Some of these wull be found to explain the 
tornple sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati and 
Boro Bodor. I am inclined also to think that 
many of the newly discovered sculptures found 
bv the Arclunological Surveyor of India at 
Bharahut will be explained to some extent in 
this work. It seems probable that the book 
umler review is only the expansion of the 
h i u <}-iri li the earliest known translation ot the 
]if‘ of Buddha. (This work was pr:duced in 
China about 75 A.i>.) ^ly reason for this 
opinion is (1) the similarity ot‘ name ; the addi- 
tion of the symbol to t m -j would 

indicate that the new work was founded upon 
tho more ancient one. (d) I find trom the 
Buddhist Kiuyciopiedia Fa-tfutn-rJitfAni^ that 
passa^res (|uoti‘d trom the lut-pra Jt ni<j rcnllv 
occur in the u^j. 11 my opinion 

i^ (* •• o 7 »rect, it will tend to a settheiuent of the 
f|uestion of th(' date ot the legends and stories, 
which are inixt'd up iu ^^ucii a riunarkahle 
manner, in the history ot the touudei* ot Bud- 
dhism. 

4. Perhaps tin' m(‘st intiTOstinu^ result of the 
r.xami nation of these books is derived from a 


work entitled Klnj-tsanj-yo-slnvo, In ibis book 
there are fifty Sutras, translated at different 
dates and by various scholars, all of them from 
Sanskrit or PAli. The dates extend from a.d. 
70 to A.D. 600. Among these Sutras is one 
called the Chen-tseuAdny ; this I found to be a 
translation of the Sdma Jdtaha, which is in fact 
apart of the story ofDasaratha and Hama. 
This Jiitaka has been briefly translated from the 
Singalese by Spence Hardy {Eastern Monachlsmy 
p. 275), and I have identified it with the 
S An chi sculpture found in Plate xxxii., fig. 

I 1, of Tree avd Serpent Worship, The Chinese 
version of this JAtaka is full and complete, and 
I hope soon to be able to publish it. A singular 
circumstance connected wuth the title of this 
Sutra or JAtaka is this ; — Iu the history of 
j Fa-lii an’s travels (p. 157) it is stated that 
I wdicn in Ceylon, he Avitnessed on one occasion a 
j religions fesl:ival during which pictures of 
j Buddha’s previous births were exhibited and 
hung up on each side of the road. Among 
others he speaks of the birth as a flash of 
light*’ (the Chine.se word is ‘ chen), Remusat 
and his annotators having adopted this ren- 
dering in their version of Fa-hian, I was led to 
do the same in my own translation, although I 
had grave doubts at the time, and tried to ex- 
plain the chai-actcr of this birth by the history 
of the Fracolin given by Julien (II. 336). I 
now find that the Jataka alluded to by Fa- 
hian Avas the Sdma Jataka, of Avhich the book 
under review gives an account. It is interesting 
to know that this Jataka Avas so familiar to the 
Buddhists in Ceylon at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit (circa a.d. 410). as it AA^as undoubtedly to 
the builders and sculptors at Sanchi, some 
centuries (perhaps) before. 

A third Siitra in this work doser\dng notice 
is the 'Ti-Af i mpssc-faAiiiijy wliich is the same 
tlic An/aChaf'f-Aika Xirahara Xaiua Mahdyaria 
' S>ftr‘f, a translation of Avhich has been made 
I by M. \Aon Peer (Ehid’^s Jhiddhiqnt'S, p. 131). 
j Oil comparing the I hiuese Avith this A’crsion, I 
1 find the two agree in the main. There are one 
j or two j^a^'^nges, hoAvever, much more di.stinctly 
i giA'i'n in the Chinese translation. For example, 
at the opiaiing of the Sutra, as translated by 
Ld)!! Yvvv, tliero is an obscure passage 
Avhieh he renders n’lnuint tons pour votement 


* Th«> oxpro^sinn ninfh’it . i-* a e’H’ t > v 

•• If t\xo net of Indra be the “ enrUin ot stars 


tb.it oTK'bKe the atmo^pbore ( it worO, 

that the idea of jugglery should bo associated witii it. 


wonder 
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qu’un grand amulette” (Malia varma sanuad- 
dha) ; in the Chinese the passage runs thus — 
^ It/ that is, '‘all 

ot‘ them completely armed ^vith the helmet of 
their strong religions vows,” a passage ^Yhich, 
although somewhat obscure, is yet common 
enough in Buddhist books, denoting the power 
of the vow made by the Bjdhisatwas not to 
give up their condition till they had accom- 
plished the salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. 1-J4 c//.), is thus 

given by M. Feer— his d'nn dieu reprit 
Manju9ri en favour de Brahma qui ales cheveux 
nours an sommet de la tete, et qui reside parini les 
fils des dieux,” etc., but in the Cliinese version 
the rendering is “ The Deva once more n'plied. 
Well said ! A y ii s h m a t , the Bodhi^atwa 
ought to be untiring in tlie work of his reli gious 
duties, as in old time was the Brahmar'ija Si- 
khin and his associates,” etc. The conduct of 
Sikhin is frequently alluded to in Buddhist 
books ; he is generally indeed spoken of as one 
of the old Buddhas, but his exact religious con- 
duct is the theme for constant laudation in the 
Ahlti alsh Lra}iiana Siifra. Tliere are several dis- 
crepancies i>etween the Chinese text and the 
translation from the Thibetan, which I eaunot 
enter into at any length ; the following will 
.serve as examples : — iv. 1 : Meditation," I 'Ici- 
ness “Faith.” iv. 2 : Sagesse,” CJtinr.r ‘'ivli- 
ance on a virtuous friend," v, : “ Producti(Ui de 
pensce a laquelle il serai t clangoreux pour les 
Bodhisatwas de se con tier,” (J!tinr<t> 'fho 
Bodhisatwas ought to strive after a heart not 
capable of the four defilements.” vi. 2: “La 
pensee qui consiste a no pas esperer on ]a niatu- 
ritc parfaite.” C7o‘/c>v, “A heart that dots not 
anxiously look for the reward of good actions.” 
ix. 2: “Production d’un pensee pour ([ue eeux 
qui transgressent,” etc., (Jhiup'^e “ Having bf'i'n 
wronged by any one, not to remember the wromr 
<l(jne.” ix. 3: “En quelqucs contrees vastes 
ot ftendus,” etc., Chinrsp “Not to remit any 
effort although dwelling in the midst of ])lenty 
(five desires).” x. 1 : “ Quand on cst dans uno 
maison,” Chinese “ When leading a secular 
life.” X. 2: “ Amoindrir les qualitcs de Tagi- 
tation,” etc., Chinese “To practise tlio Dhii- 
ta rules.” xi 4: “ Quand on a lie sa pensee 
a la promulgation de la loi,” etc., Chi crsc' 
“ Out of a glad heart ever to speak well of the 


conduct of a master of the law (s])iritnal mas- 
ter).” xvii. 2 : “ Le tresor cache de i’energie,” 
Chitiesr “The treasure of dialectics, or of 
logical discussion.” xvii. 4 : “Le tresor cache 
de la bmediction complete en richesses inepni- 
sables,” Chinese “ The treasure of worship- 
ping or paying reverence to the highest riches, 
i,>‘. the Thrtc Ctras, Buddha, Dharma, Sangba. 
[[ may ol>scrrc here, tlirotighoiit the translation 
from the Thibetan, the expression “ benediction 
complete ” (vi. 4, xyi. 4, xvii. 4, xxxiii. 2) 
corresponds to hicni-hiaiif/ in the Chinese, 
which is a phrase employed to denote an act 
of t\i fcrual icurshif/f or sometimes niental adora- 
tion.'] 

The Chinese version throws some light on 
the ditHcult passage xxii. 4 : “ Ne plus esperer 
en la transmigration, a cause du diLc'^poir dt; 
reu^sir dans la ivalisatiou ]>arfaite de tontes les 
quahtes (/hiiiu'^'t? “ Not to re.^ent as a personal 
injury ( with a view to retaliate) because a 
friend has not been invited with others to par- 
take of charity or hosjiitulity.” 

There is a Chine^e version of the “ Chatur 
Dhai'iicfih'a/' according to the Great Vehicle. 
A traiiHatiun of this also has been made by il. 
Lfun Peer, from the ThibL-tun.^* The Chinese 
version dates fi’om the Taug dynasty, and was 
made hr D e v a k a r a , a priest of mid-India. It 
ag-rees very closely w ith the Thibetan. 

I now proceed to give a li^^t of other Sutras 
found in tlio wT)rk under review. 

(a ) l'o~di ii'n-fa ,, -pi h-u n -si It rf-l'i f} fj (Buddh*'* 
declares the causes wdiicli produce birtli). This 
ma}' 1)e tlie same as the NiJdna Siifra. The 
scene is laid by the banks of the Nairahjana 
river, undt^ the hod hi tree ; B n d d h a , lost in 
contemplation, dw^ells npon tlie falsity of all 
sources of joy and sorrow in the w'orld. On 
this iMaliA Brahma, lord of the Sa-ra world, 
suddiuily leaves the heavens and appeals before 
Buddha. Buddlia recounts to iiim the causes 
of existence (Niduiias) ; these are the same as 
those commonly found in Buddhist books, be- 
ginning with ignorance {avidtja) and ending 
wdth old age, disease, and death. Whereupon 
Malia Brahma worships at the feet of Buddha 
and departs 

(h) Fi}-shv'n.fn-si ,tif-i-ling (Bnddha relates 
tlie great and seiTct princi[)les [truth] of birth). 
The scene of this sermon is the village of Kuru . 


cit, p. (jy. 
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Anaudii liavinsr been troubled witli-tbonsrbts 

O O 

respecting the origin of life, resolves to go to 
Buddha and recpiest an explanation. Having 
arrived and saluted the All- Wise, he spake thus : — 

“ W orld-adored, as I dwelt alone and revolved 
ill my mind throughout the nigdit the causes of 
life and death, I was greatly troubled. Would 
that you would deign to solve my doubts and 
explain my difficulties,’’ On this Buddha pro- 
ceeds to show how the perpetual recurrence of 
birth and death, and all the phenomena of life, 
result from ignorance of the causes of these 
thino's. Thus old age and death result from 
birth : destroy the seed of birth and there can be 
no old age or death (and so throughout the 
sermon) . 

(r) (Buddha recites the 

history ofU-Kwo) This Su- 

tra recounts how Buddha, when residing at 
K u r u, departed on a round of visits for the 
purpose of preaching. Having come to the 
village of To-Io (Tara r) ho was requested by a 
young BiAhman called L-Ktvo to admit him 
into his society as a novice. Buddha inquired 
if he had his parents’ permission. On being 
told he had not, Buddha declined to receive 
him. On this U-Kwo departs to his home, and 
after a great deal of entreaty ho persuades his 
parents to permit him to become a Bhikshu. 
This liaving been accomplished, U-Kwo after a 
time returns to his native village, and whilst 
there, is the means of convertinsr the kinnr of ! 
iv u r u ])y his teaching. On this the king be- 
(*omes a U{>asaka. 

(d) Fn-aJi >r>>-irou~i^]taiig-lF O'j (Buddha preach- 
es on impormanoncy — This sermon 
was deliven'd at Sr'ivasli, in the Jtdavaua: 
Biulillia d(‘clan‘S in it that ihcreare three thiiiu's 
in tin' world tluit are nuiver>ally nblioi-red, vi/., 
— oil I nu’e, fbsca^e, and derdh. Had it not been 
for tlie-o, Biiddba would not liave C(mie into 
I he world. He then recites some ver^i’s to the 
saint' ellect. Afi-er Avbich, all tlu' andieiieo, 
iiiled witii (h'liglil, wordii[) liini and depart. 

(’ ) F>‘-.<t/ I/-L *j'i (Ihidtilia de- 
elan'^ tkt' ciiauu'es ttf the fatun'). '’ihiis »Sritra 
wa< tl‘-b\eivd al Sr.ivn'-ti, in the Jetavana, in 
t hr pre,-„>nee of oo;) llhik^lms, and all the iH- 
dln->afwas, Binldlui <leseribe^ the waivin whieli 
reli'^^on (the law) w’ill bo (L'^troyed by the' 
neglect of ilr.->t priueijdcs — morality, subniissimi, 
self-diseipline, and so on. He tells them tliat 


■ there will be jealousies and divisions amongst 
his followers after his own departure, and warns 
them against the ruin which will result. 

( r ) Shi~sJteti-tiic]i-faoii-l:nhj (The Sutra 
which relates to virtuous principles or a vir- 
tuous Karuia). This Sutra was delivered in 
the palace of S a g a ra, a Xagaraja, in the pre- 
sence of sOO Great Bhikshus, and 23,000 Bo- 
dliisatw'as Malnisatwas; Buddha declares that 
, all the ditferencos which exist in hfe, and com- 
parative conditions of happiness, result from 
I the previous conduct of the persons concerned. 

He then lays down ten xdrtuous principles, 

I by acting on which there must result conse- 
quent perfection and supreme wisdom {hodhi^. 
j The ten virtues are purely moral and personal, 

, relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 

, energy, and watchfulness against error. 

, (p) Fo-slai-u-pA-yia-laiiij (Buddha declares 

* what is the seal of the law). This sermon was 
delivered at Sravasti, before all the Bhikshus. 

^ In it Buddha declares that the secret, or the 
j seal, of the law, is to perceive the unreality of 
j all phenomenal existence, and, by a conviction 
of this, to arrive at deliverance. [Deliverance is 
spoken of as threefold, and is thus denoted, 

(A) Ta-sa-suiy-ta-lcLiiij (The Sutra of the 
I ground of the birth of the Bodhisatwa). This 
Sutra was delivered at Kapilavastu, under a 
ni/aff '/'nilJia tree, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus. 
A young nobleman, called C h a m a h , comes to 
Buddha, and begs him to explain the nature of a 
B o d li i s a t Av a ' s conduct. On this Buddha 
lays it dowm that the fundamental principle of a 
Bodhisatwa's character is jierfect patience and 
forbearance, and this patience exhibits itself under 
four aspects. (1) Wlien reviled, the Bodhisatwa 
reviles not again. (2) When smitten, he re- 
ceives tlie l^low' 'svirhout resentment. (3) hen 
treated wdth anger and passioi , lie returns love 
and go(xl-will. (4) When threatened w'ith death, 
he bears no malice. Buddha then recites some 
verses to the same en’ect. Again, he says 

there are four things that distinguish every 
Bodlii-atw'ii. (1) He loves the scri[)tures. and the 
WAV of salvatioji prat*ti>od Iw the Bodhisatw'as : 
with his ufmo>t mind he defends the cause of 
iH'lig’ioTi, and ilc^ires . ) instruct men tlicrem. (2) 
Ho removes himself from the company of all 
female-, and will have no business with tlicm. 
(♦1) He ever loves to b(\stow ch.arity on Shaman 
and Brahmachari. (4) He avoids over-sleep, 
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iest Eis heart should heconie indisposed to re- 
ligion. lEiddlia then recites some reives to the 
same eftert. On tliis, C h a m a h removes from 
his neck a heaiitiful string of pearls and ]H“eL'iuus 
>tomv. and oilers tkem to Buddha. Buddhn. hj 
his >piritual power, causes them to ascend into 
the air. and form a canopy over hi^-i head. And 
now, from each precious stone, there appeaiv as 
it were a man, to the number of 500, each wear- 
ing a similar necklace. On tliiN, Cham a h a^ks 
whence tluwe ])erson 3 came — to which Buddha 
replie'^, They come from nowhere ; they are un- 
real roi.L ajjjiarii ional only, as a ligure in a glass, 
or th * relleciL'in in a lake : and : 5 uch is the nature 
('fall ])heu"niena, they are unreal, pmjeeted on 
the mrnice of the one re^d ty, vu})reme Wwilom 
Siieli is the beliet of the 
Bud'ilia. t Bodirkatwa. On liearing 
Cliamali. the four kinds of disciples, aial all 
the A a g a , rejoice and acei‘j>t it. 

CJ i o-rh i'‘~ ,L'j (Buddha delivers 

the Sutra vriiich relates to the revolution of 
exi.'jtence). This Sutra Avas delivered in tiie 
Kalandavenuvana near B ijanrilia, in the } ire-eiico 
of I’d'/O disciples and inmnneralilc Bodhi-at- 
was. B i m 1) a s a r a Kaja having approat hed 
the place where Buddha was seated, saluted 
him and stood on one side. On this Buddhn ad- 
dressed him thus, “ Mahara ja, suppose a iiiuu in 
a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 
jewels ; and suppose he dreamt of jiyys aiid 
p!eu-'"ss partaken witli her, would tliere l>e 
any sijltd truth in suen laicnevl enjovnuaits 
“ Au," answered tile Ibija, furil would b; urdy 
ail.uu'u. Au<l ifu iiiun were, ll_‘ve(■l]^<,‘l^ - , to 

hoid me lauey tluit Biere 'uuis sudi a real i iaideui 
a- lie lued -eeii jn iu's ^Itvo [dv diat t[i:> n;u ^\vn 
WeiJ a real one), would this be a of 

v,.^.[ li."’' ‘-Ao,’' aii-wertd the kinu, “ tor 
lha; drea*'i-i Iiouglu ha([ no >ub>Lanc(‘ aiel was 

utterly amui. ‘ASuch,’’ <*ontiuu('([ t Beild,-}^ 
"n tjic na'uie ol* tlio teat king (T iii^‘ lu /. 
do.. L )ri ui' religion. Tiiey use w<jn[^ hj d*. bj 
th.iigs wnleh e.visl not. They ivceiv e c Jtiahi 
im[)re'^ioii^ iroui Without, and then thev lav 
h(u.i OL thc-f' vain impre-sion and cal] ihna 
reaii.'.es. Ideyare thus (>ou!id luy- tiicn* ovm 
liedi'ii , and, being b )un(b tlaw beeoiat^ siilrj.-tg 
to ad the evil consc.jucuces of their i(o, en- 
tio'is, vi/. — covetous den’re, anger, (hnibi (, 7 / 7 ^, 
m eA/, tr:oh,c>), aiul j»erpetuul (‘vcles ui' birth 
and death. By giving up .ucli imaginarv ntiuics 


and laying hold of one reality, a man escapes 
these consequences and is set iVoc.” 

( /’) Ta-faiij-ta/uj-ii'roit- in -lo-i>‘>iiijJuihj. T lii s 
is another translation of the previons work ; the 
title is a singular one, aiul may be translated 
thus — The MaJut-cdijoiJ^a-Siffra-rajo-Si't fra. 

{!<:) SJi tn-JciJi'i-ja-i^ia,ij‘Luiij (The Sutra Avhich 
relates to the thoughts pre^cnt to those AA^ho 
practise Dhyuna). DeliA'crcd at Sravasti, in 
the Jetavana ; Buddha spoke thus to the Bhik- 
shus : *■ If a man, in the snapping of a linger, 
can realize in his mind the thought of death, 
and remember perfectly that all Avliich exists must 
die, iiiis is no small progTCSS to hat'e made — 

, thi'^ is not the hesitatioii of the f jokdi, or fPo 
cli.triry (d toe Arab ('t/Ji How iiinch 

mure if he can grasp in a moment tlie thought 
j oi the ■^■.jiTuw, the impermaiienev, the A'aniiy, 
j the i"ily. etc., of c.irthly thinev— how nuicli 
more has such a man advanced in the ]nwver of 
Dhydna.” 

( I ) S'J ni- ilk- 

id wj (The Sutra that descrilies the great jnerii 
attaching to the three refuges — f ioi<u ni ,>(f, the 
live moral rules, a loving heart, and n jecting 
the evil). Delivered at Sravasti, in tlic Jeta- 
vaiia, l(jr the sake of A n i i*n d d h a ; Buddha 
speaks ol a rich Brahman, called i ram a, and 
explains that, Brjugli ho gave away ail Ids 
Avealth in charity, his merit would not be 
nearly so great as one who jirofesscd belief in 
B ti d d ha, I) h a r m a , and S a n g li a , and 
undertook to observe tlie five rultw of a ilisciple. 
{n^) nu^.lna-i:au'j-L<o>>i~tlh~hing 

j (Bubdiia delivers a diseour.se concerning the 

j supr^auc source of niciIl). This s(‘rmou is 

i (biei.vcil to show the iuHiiitely sujKu-ior ciiaractcr 
I oi mciii resulting from a pi'cjfcv.sion of belief 
I in tiio three geuis to all others. 

('JucnioTi^ asked by a, Bodliisitwa, (nlicd fjl.lm. 
i ‘^h>‘*vingAV(uvIii]) to 

I Buddha). This Suira was deiivi ivd at Snivasti, 

I in the Jetavana. TIui int fa’l(M*uiur is ll,e Bo- 
I dhisLiv.a named in the title. He a.^ks Jbid- 

; dlia to cv]dai!i th- rlulit method of woiHop. 

j Oil tins But Idiia Lcl! s him that he slioiild, wit li all 
hislimrt, pay adoration to all the Buddhas of the 
ten ([uarleiv^ and al'terwards prostrate liinisolf 
on his knees, hamU, and liead to Buddha him- 
silt, beseeching him to bring aliout the .salva- 
tion of all men, and cause an end to be put to 
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all lieretical teaching. He then proceeds to 
direct him to Avorship each of the Buddhas of the 
dilTereut regions of space, beginning rvith Ak- 
siiobya of the eastern region, down to Yairo- 
jana, wlio is placed in the nadir. 

('/) Fo-sJt ii'o-t I'slii iig-^Jilt-jiili-stiing-Jil tig (Bud- 
dha declares what are the hundred marks of 
merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). This 
^Mit^awas deliv'eredat Srarasti, in a palace called 
B o-Min . T he interlocutor is M a n j u s r i . In it 
is given the names of the 80 inferior signs 
a:id the 32 greater signs on Buddha’s person, 
also SO symbols or figures found on the soles 
of Ids feet. 

( ^ > ) ^Liii-cliu-sse-li-man-]po-tt-li hig ( anj usri 
inquircs as to the character of B o d h i) . This 
Sutra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikshus, and 
tlio.'^e Brahmans who had been converted by 
Buddha ; the subject of it is the nature of that 
condition of mind called the heart of Bodhi” 
(/o IJodJii)- 

{/) Wijii-itiuii-luruUpon-sali-klng (The Sutra 
of Akchy amatiBodhisatwa), This Sutra was 
delivered at Rajagriha, on Mount Gridrakuta, 
in the presence of 1250 Bhikshus. The inter- 
locutor is A k c h y a ni a t i , who inquires of 
Buddlia the nature of the heart of Bodhi (as 
in the previous Sutra). 

(r) Ta-sliliij-sze-fa-l-ing (The Sutra of the 
four rules of the Great Vehicle). This is the 
same as the Mahaijana-chatiirdhannaJca Sutra. 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in the garden of 
Jeta (and has already been referred to). 

(<) Fu-.cJi }rn.fty-sh (Buddha de- 
clares the four laws of the Great Vehicle). This 
Sutra has already been referred to. 

Anotlu n translation of the above. 

(/') Fit~rJiirn-i.<i ti'i-ii i» li'j-lnhf (Buddha 

narrates tlie ob-itaeles in the way of a pure 
This Sutra was delivered Avliun Ihid- 
dha was dwelling at Vaisali, in tlie g-arden of 
the a,,u'a tree^, in the presence of oUO IfiiikBins 
ai id 3 2 , (Ji ) 0 B o dll i sa t wa s Mah a sat wa s . It relat es 
b) a conver>ation between a courte>an and a 
Bodhisatwa called V i m a 1 a n i r b h ji s a {K'itn- 
The former, having useil her magic 
arts, prevails over tlic Bndhisatwa. After this, 
being seized with intern -e remor>e, bo comes to 
Burlilha; the latter comforts him by an as- 
surance that all such things are as a shadow 


j and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 
\ assured. Manjusr i then enters into a dis- 
; cussion with Buddha relating to the character 
J of the Great V ehicle. 

(r) TcJung-u-ta-sliLng-lcung-tni-l:lng(BuddJ:iSt> 
praises the superior excellency of the Great 
Vehicle). In tliis Sutra Buddha describes the 
superiority of the Heart of Bodhi, and from 
that proceeds to define the infinite virtue of the 
Great V ehicle. (This Sutra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hi wen Tsang.) 

(/r) Ta-sh uig.pt tig d: it’ a ngdsnng-clLtddng (The 
Sutra which describes the nature of the Dha- 
r a ni , used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Sutra was delivered at Raja- 
griha, on the Gridrakuta mountain, in the pre- 
sence of 02,000 Great Bhikshus. It contains 
certain D h a r a n i . 

(r) Woii~slinng~i-l:iiig (The Sutra of the 
highest reliance). This >utra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
of various actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvana, before 1250 Bbiksbus and 
various Bodhisatwas. 

(y) Fo-sliiro-lo-niii-yin-l-iiig (The Sutra in 
which Buddha describes the conduct of au aged 
woman). This Sutra was delivered by Buddha 
at a place called Lo-Yui (musical sound), before 
800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. He 
describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to ofier him a religious gift. Having 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased with 
them a little oil ; taking this to a sacred place, 
she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 
The lights of all the Brahmans were extin- 
guished, and hers alone burnt incessantly. 

I (~) Fo-duro-rheti-tseu-king (Buddha relates 
I the history of S a m a). This is the Sdma Jdtaha 
I referred to before. 

! ('^'0 Till- icojiij-itif - -FFLo-Kuuj (The 

I Sutra of ri-Lo, the eldest son of a heavenly 
j king — (Devaraja). This Sutra gives an account 
I of l)evai*aja-kumara-Pi-Lo's vi'iit to Buddha, 

I during which he recites the liistoiy of the Great 
i Brahman, which is identical with the Avadana 
I translated by Stas. Julicn, called “Ze roi et le 
(jt'<nid tamhour^ (Lc!^ AcadunuK, tome I, No. 1). 

(Id,) Fo-duv<>-0-cIit'-sl(i{-ii.\>ng-Aiin(-J:i:-l’i,ig 
I (Tho Sutni of Ajatasatru's assuranee) . This 
I Sutra was delivered at Rajagriha, on the top 
i of tile mountain Gridrakuta, iind contains au 
' account ofAjatasatru's visit to Buddlta, and 
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tlie a''^urauL*‘.‘ iliat lie would liereaiter bL'Come 
a Cii:ikraviiriti H ija. 

.>• ( HuiLlha 

declares the history of ih‘iiu*e IMuli-juli). Tliis 
Sutra wa- d-'hvered lit Srava^th iii tlie Jita- 
vaiia. Hiiddha ivcuiuit'? tlie lidtiow ul' the 
2 )riiice l\[uli-pih. tlie son oi‘ a r a n i r a j a. Me 
Ava'> a beautiful eliild, but unable U) ^jieak; 
lun'inu' con''Ulled tbe a^tr. biu'er^, they rc'-i )lved 
to put liiui to death by buryiue- hiui alive; 
when on the p^iur of bjiue* tlut^ steritiejd, he 
opened hi> luoiith and -pak? ; lio dc'clared th'W, 
owiiiLfto ra-’i wor h hi a h.uan'U* bliah, he had 
suth-red [uiui-huient in hell, ll.-ha.l re^'i|vj,[, 
therefore, to reiiiaui silent, rather than lAk a 
like piumlinieiit. (Th:^ Sutra Is one l>i tlie 
earht translated into Chines(\ a.d. 1 '"m ) 

(//,/) /y.sh' /-h/y-// ,,,y-/ ( Ihtddh'i (I(^- 
clans tile history of the live kinL:’'>). There 
wx're once live kinus. one (»f wdiom aws u.^e, 
the other fair wire foolish. Tlie wi^-e lani( 
wishin:;' to (‘onvert tlie others, a^kctl tiimi iheir 
seweral ideas of hnppine>s. The hint said, 

A othine' would <lelie'ht me more than during' 
the sprhiLT'time to wainler throu;:]! nairdias and 
parks, to >ee tlie floweis and war eh ila' jbau- 
tains. Tills would he pleasure.*’ Tlu' euKl 
said. ” Xothinn' would deliu'ht nu^ niori' ifan as 
a kimn to mount my royal homes, to duell iu a 
lordly Court, and ever to lie surrounded le- niv 
faith Ihl '^uhjoets payinu’ me rmau’enee " The i 
third snid. “ Xothine’ AVouhl dehiyhr ni ' niori^ | 
than tho Joys ot weihh d lii'e snrruiinded bv niv ' 
tdiildren, b nutii’ul and full oi’ n'm—, e\s' d'‘- 
.siriim to niN'e me htippine--.'* d h<' lo i',di i 

Adit h inn '.V- Ml Id d< l.eiit mo ni if . i ■ i 
1 . h 1 V i-.i: . :i . Hi ei) M ) ' i\' 


tions of life. In the end the four kings are 
com'erted. 

(> ') i’ >~^]/ iL'o-lci u-rlf.'-' iff/-/ u\f/ (Buddha 
deela^e'^ the five eouditious of hap[»inesS he- 
lono'ing to the virtuous man). This Surra was 
also delivered at Sr.'nnasti. iuthe detavana Vihara. 
Buddha declares that the virtuous man is in 
this life rewarded in live Avay*?. — first, Avith 
loiiLi' life : second. Avith great AA'ealth ; third, with 
graceful form i fourth. AAith honour and renown ; 
fifth, AA'irh mueh Avisdom. He then proceeds to 
explain the chararter of the truly A'lrtnons man. 

( // ) i'd-s/, M-,/-/; (Buddha de- 

clares the Al'i/J ' f Siif/'ii). This Sutra Avas 
delivered at SrA\nmti, iu the Jetavaua Vihiira. 
i\r a !i a kt u g a 1 a n . by the oxerei-e of his spiri- 
tual power, hehohls his mother sulfenner as a 
Preta Irom ^tarA'ation : ou procreduiLt to her side 
and oilerine' her food, she Avas unable to receive 
it, as it Avas chanevd into burniiio* adics iu her 
hand. On this he Avent, Avith manv tear<, to 
Buddha, and declared his gi-eat sorrow. Whcrc- 
npnii Buddha ordains a seiwii'e to ]ic held on 
the loth day ol the < th mouth, Jbr the jmrpnse 
ol providing’ tood lor all tho^e .sulleriim’ torments 
ol liuiig’ei’ as Pret as. kl ii g a 1 a n, Avith aavat joy, 
pcrloruns this serviee, and so proA'ides liis motlier 
with f M)d. 

( V.v) 7h- / ' f rri ,,(/-/}> h-h n-n-yp,, . ]:'n(f/-^(ron- 

-so -/‘/o/ (The charity seotiou of the 

Snfrx)- This Siitra was didlvered 
at B 1 jj'jriha, on the \ulture-peak mountain. 
It is a parr oi* ono of tin* nuot popular Sutras 
known in (diina, vi/.. thf* Ff^.'n, 
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5. I shall now proceed to translate a short 
Sutra called ‘‘Buddha’s dying instruction"’ 
{Fo-irei-klan-klng). The interest of this work is 
derived from the fact that it is generally bound up 
in China with the Sit Ira r\f Fortij^Two ScdiOdSy 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is of a primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 
also speaks of the Fratunoksha, not as that work 
is known to us, but as certain rules of a simple 
prohibitive character, affecting the life of the 
disciple. It would appear from this that the 
bulky work now known as the F ratlmoksha is 
a later compilation, drawn up in fact after the 
introduction of conventual life among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha. 

“ The Sfitra of Buddha^ s dying instruction,” 
translated by Boyal Command, by Kumara- 
jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pitakas, in the 
reign of Yaou (Hing), Prince of T’sin* [397 to 
415 A.D.]. 

“ S a k y a m u n i Buddha, when he first 
began to preach, converted A j n a t a K a un- 
d i n y a {ij-jo-kiao-hzhin-jif) ; so, on the occasion 
of his last discourse, he converted S u b h a d r a . 
Having thus done all that was appointed him to 
do, he reclined between two sdln trees, about to 
enter nirvana. It was now in the middle of the 
night, perfectly quiet and still; on this occasion, 
for the sake of his disciples, he delivered a brief 
Mimmary of his law. 

‘‘ Bhlk^lius, after my death, regard, I pray 
you, with much reverence, the book of the 
Fr<iti'nn>]:'ila as a light shining in the darkness, 
or a precious pearl found by a poor man. 
bet thi^ book be your teacher and guide, even 
as I should be, if I remained in the world. Keep 
the ])un‘ rules of discipline, viz. these— not to 
eiitor on any business engagi'ments, whether 
buying or selling, or exchanging ; to avoid all 
l)urchase of land or houses ; all rearing of cattle, 
or d<*aling in servants or slaves, or any living 
thing ; to put away all moiu'v, property, or 
jow(“ls — as a man would avoid a burning pit. 
Not to cut down or destroy trees or shrubs ; not 
to cultivaU^ land, or dig the earth; not to 
engage in tlie decoction of medicines ; not to 
practi.se divination, or casting lucky or unlucky 
days; not to htudy the stars or tlio movements 
of const(‘llations ; not to predict times of plenty 
or searcitv ; not to entiT on calculations of any 


sort ; all these things are forbidden. Keep the 
body temperate in all things, and the vital 
functions in quiet subjection. Have nothing to 
do with worldly ‘engagements, either in seeking 
places of authority, or pronouncing incantations, 
or courting the rich, or planning for the welfare 
of your worldly relatives. But, by self-control 
and right modes of thought, aim at emancipa- 
tion ; conceal none of your faults, but confess 
them before the congregation ; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 
bedding allowed you \_Jul, I. 15*2], and be 
cautious against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules of discipline, 
the observance of which is the true source of 
emancipation, and hence they are called ‘ The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.’ Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, 0 Bhikshus ! Let 
there be no careless negligence in this matter ; 
the man who carefully observes them shall have 
power to fulfil all the duties of religion; the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 
of the rewards which a virtuous life is able to 
afford. And for this reckon it is I bid you 
remember that the knowl: Jge and practice of 
these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attaining religious merit and final peace. 

“ If, Bhikshus, ye have attended to this 
point, and hav'e observed the precepts reli- 
giously, then proceed to keep the five organs of 
sense in due check, not permitting them a loose 
rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 
(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with his 
crook prevents the cattle from straying into the 
neighboui'ing pastures. But if you restrain not 
your senses, but permit them the indulgence of 
the five pleasures, and put no check upon them, 
then, as a vicious horse unchecked by the bridle 
hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch, 
so shall it be with you ; your senses, getting the 
mastery of you, shall eventually hurry you on 
to the place of torment, where you shall endure 
untold misery forthe period of an age 
without any mode of escape or deliverance. 
The wise man, therefore, restrains his senses 
and permits them not free indulgence— he keeps 
them fast bound, as robbers are held in bonds, 
and doing so he soon feels their power to hurt 
utterly destroyed. The heart (sin) is lord of 
these senses ; govern, therefore, your heart well ; 
watch well the heart, for it is like a noxious 


a feudal ^tato uccupying tlie region of the rivers Wei and King. See for the date Jut I. p. 322. 
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>riake, a 'vild beast, a cruel robber, a great fire, 
and worse even than tlieso. It may be compared 
to a man who is holding in his hand a vesr-cl 
full of honey, and as he goes un his way his eyes 
ar ‘ so bent in gazing on tlic sweet treasure in 
hi'', di^li, that he secs not the dreadful cha'^in in 
(US way, down which he ialls. It is like a mad 
elephant unchecked by the pointed crook — or 
like the apo which is allowed to escape into the 
tree, (ptickly it leaps foun bough to bough, 
diffi(mlt to re-capture and chain up once more. 
Kestrain, tlierefoiv, and keep in complete sub- 
jection your heai't : let it not get the iiia'itery ; 
persevere in this, O BliikAius, and all shall be 
well. 

With respect t>o food and drink, whether 
roll liave received common or dainty too 1, let 
it not exrite in you cither undue gratlliculioii 
or rec’ret ; and tlio same with elothiiig and 
medicinal preparations — tctkc sufficient and be 
satLsti“'l ; even as the butterfly sips the honey 
of the tlo^yer and departs, so do ye, O Hhik-lius, 
seek not more than is necessary : b(‘ s:it>Hed 
witli what is giyen to you, juntas the wuse 
man calculates the strength of tlie ox he ines, 
and gives it as much f(;o 1 as is necessary for it. 

“ i >e careful, 0 Bhikshus, to wuiste no time, 
but earne'^tIy to jicrsevere in ac({uiring a kmwv- 
ledge of the true lawn On the fist and 
lau nlgh-ts of the month continue in the repeti- 
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! you have erred from the right AV'ay, and all 
i religions merit is lost. Patience is a virtue 
; {litis Is the lltcrol trnnslittloii of the ^assaffe ^ Jin 
! cl to tret t(V) : to keep the rules of moral re- 
straint wdthout wavering, to exercise patience 
' wdlhout tiring, this is the characteristic of the 
great man. If a man, liecaiisehe does not enjoy 
everything a-^ he woukl wish, lo^es piatience, he 
is like a man who w'ill not enter on the path of 
I salyation because he cannot immediately quaffi 
the swx'ct dew' (I.e. attain immortality).'’ 

The text then proceeuls to speak of the 
adyautuge oi‘ moderation in all indulgences 
i (pleasure^), the happiness of a solitary life ; “ for 
j they wdio liye in mixed society are like the birds 
I that eongregate together in a tree, ahvays 
i afraid of the traps of the fowler ; or like the old 
j elephant in the mud unable to extricate himself, 
i Continual perscyerance is like a little fire that 
keeps on burning, but he wdio tires in the 
j practice* of religion is like a fire that goes out. 

' Snell is pcrseyerancc {clrya). 

' ‘‘ ^ on ought, also, neycr to forget self-cxarai- 

natiun and reiiection ; if you neglect this, then 
all progress is at an end — in the practice of 
this you put on, as it Avere, a helmet of defence, 
so Biat no sw'ord can hurt you, and no enemy 
gnjt the adyantage oyer you {}(Ihi^ i.c. .^rathUia). 
You ought to keep yoiir mind fixed in contcin- 
i pial.Dii {>il‘(ti}tu.) — hy per^everanee this power 
OL iixjd t*niit(uuplatiun is aiwaiys ready, eyen as 
water kcj>t in tlic h(»iise isalwaiys ready Ihr laving 
! tlu' diwt out ol doors. And so lie wlio conliniif^s 
in i !!f“ ]>ra'*! icc (>i <lh ^llall undoubtedly attain 
; w'i>, [om (c/''//cc) • and tliis is tlu* Ddit'erance 
; spok( iL (k'in my law. An-dtriie wi.>domis Ihi.s : 
j t(j e'v)'.'^ tlcj su‘a of old age, disi-ase, and death 
I in a ^i'cong and trust wortliy boat. It is a lamp 
' shining in d:u'krn‘'><^ a me limine for all diseases, 
a hal 'lii't t ) cut dow'n the* tr(*e d sfjri’owy and 
' t(a‘ till-; you ought to ainiuhoyf* all tilings 

to a^^’hL t]ii> wi'-d un, and so hnng to yoursedf 
la-.t lun* b‘ uiTif A man wdio ha*' tliis Avixlom 
i'l pirii'ctly t iluminal ed, and n<‘(‘d.'» no other 

CU'C ^ 

Ago !, Ihiihdii)-. d you would obtain final 
I’cI 'M'C, you luii-l put away IVmn a on all the 
{iMihdi li ink' (♦rifiing di -.eoui'M'^ ) nn t Avithin 
the worliL ddiink only on tlie Avonls 1 ha\c 
given wm. a\ net iter in tlie niomiiain pass or tlic 
dejjtii (d the valley. wh(‘t]'er beneath the tree or 
iii the ^olirai y cell ; think of the scripture«i 
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(law), and forget them not for a moment, per- 
severe in studying them alone ; I, as the good 
physician, knowing the disease which affects 
you, give this as a medicine fit for the case : 
wdthout this you die. Or, like the guide who 
knows the way, I direct you where to go and 
what path to take : without a guide you perish. 
And now, if you have any doubts respecting 
the four great truths which lie at the bottom of 
my teaching, ask me, 0 Bhikshus, and explain 
your doubts ; for while you doubt there can be 
no fixity.” 

This exhortation the world-honoured one re- 
peated three times, but neither of the Bhikshus 
propounded any question, for so it was they 
had no doubts. 

Then Aniruddha, reading the hearts of the 
congregation, addressed B u d d h a , and said : 

World-honoured, the moon may scatter heat 
and the sun cause cold — but there can be no dif- 
ference as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrines which Buddha has placed 
at the bottom of his system. There is the great 
truth of ‘ sorrow’ {dukha). Sorrow can never 
co-exist with joy, or produce it. ‘ Concourse’ 
(the expression ‘ concourse,’ generally translated 
‘ accumulation,’ evidently refers to the ‘ rush’ or 
" concourse’ of thoughts and events, experiences 
and anxieties, as the true cause of sorrow), this 
is tlic true cause (of sorrow); besides this there 
is no other. The ‘ destruction of sorrow'* is just 
the destruction of cause, ‘ no cause, no fruit 
and M he way’ is this very w'ay by w'liich the 
cause mav be destroyed, and this is the ‘ true 
way,’ and there is no other. World-honoured 
cue, the Bhikshus are firmly fixed in these 
doctrines : there is not the shadow' of a doubt, 
there is no (piestion or difference of o{)iuion in 
the congregation respecting tliem. 1 ho only 
thought which affects the congregation is one 
of gri('f tliat the w'orld-honoured one should 
be about to depart and enter N i r v a n a . just 
a> we have begun to cuter on the practice 
of tills law' and understand its meaning; just 
as in tlie nlglit a fiasli of liglitning lights up the 
way for tlie wa'ury lrav(‘lh'r and then is gone, 
and lie h'ft to wander in the dark ; this is the 
only thouglit W'liich w’ciglis on the mind of the 
congrregation.’' 

Xotw ithstanding the assurance of A n i r u d - 
d h a , the w'orld- honoured one W’ishing that 
<*very member of the congregation should be 


strong in his belief, and attain perfect assurance, 
again out of his compassion addressed them, and 
said : — 

“Bhikshus, lament not at my departure, 
nor feel any regret ; for if I remained in the 
world through the kcilj)a (Le. to the end of the 
world) , then what would become of the church 
(assembly) ? it must perish w'ithout accomplish- 
ing its end ! and the end is this : ‘ by per- 
sonal profit to profit others.’ Hy law' is per- 
fectly sufficient for this end. If I were to con- 
tinue in the world, it would be for no good ; 
those who w'ere to be saved are saved, whether 
gods or men ; those who are not saved shall be 
saved, by the seeds of truth I have sown. From 
henceforth all my disciples practising their 
various duties shall prove that my true body, 
the Body of the Law' {dliirmakavo), is everlast- 
ing and imperishable. 

“Be assured of this, the world is transitory ; 
dismiss your sorrow, and seek deliverance ; by 
the light of w'isdom destroy the gloom of all 
your doubts. The w'orld is fast hound in fetter^ 
and oppressed w'ith affliction; I now give it 
deliverance, as a physician who brings heavenly 
medicine. Put away every sin and all wicked- 
ness ; remember that your ‘ body’ is but a 
word coined to signify that W'hich does not 
really exist — ford across the sea of death, old 
age, and disease — Who is the wise man that 
docs not rejoice in the destruction of these, as 
one rejoices when he slays the enemy who 
w'ould rob him ? 

“ Bhikshus, keep your mind on this ; all other 
things change, this changes not. No more shall 
I speak to you. I desire to depart. I desire 
Nirvana. This is my last exhortation.” 

(>. Another Siitra w orthy of notice is the 
Clnhi^~L}i ft, or Fran}/a-nnd-sd!^tra-f>iika^ by 
Nagarjniia. I shall proceed to give the 
translation of the 25th section of this work on 
Nirvana. 

(1) If all things are unreal. 

Then how’ is it possible to remove 
From that wliich does not exist 
Something wdiich being removed le.aves 
Nirvana ? 

This section argues that if all things are alike 
empty and nnreul, then there is no such tiling 
as birth and death ; consequently there can be 
no removal of sorrow', and the destruction of 
the five elements of existence (limited existence), 
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by removal of ^vllich we arrive at X i r v a n a 
(wJiat is called A^irvAna). 

(2) Hut if all tilings are real. 

Then how can we remove 
Hi rth and death, real exi:^tence, 

And aii’ivc at Xirvana r 

Tliib boc tion argues that we cannot destroy 
tiiat which has in itself real existence, and there- 
fore, if all things have this real being, we cannot 
remove birth atid death, and so arrive at 
A'irvaua : theretbre, neither by the theory of 
nor by tlie theory of {eni])ti- 

ncss), can we arrive at the just idea of Xirvana. 
(d) ^J’liat which i'5 not striven for, or ob- 
tained," 

Tlmt vhich i> m>t for a time" or eternal/’ 
That which is not born, nor dies. 

This is that ^\hieh is called X'irvaiia. 

“ Xot to be striven for," that is, in the way of 
ivligious action {/f'-hdri/a), and its result (fruit). 
‘•Xot obtained" (or ‘'arrived af), that is, 
because there is no ])lace or point at wln’eli to 
arrive. ^‘Xot for a time" (or not by Avay of 
interruption " ui ^) for the live skaii- 

d]ia'> having been fi’om the time of complete 
onliulitcmiicnt proved to he unreal, and not part 
of true existence, tlten on entering final nirv.ina 
iLiri'iuxi ^ — liat IS tliei’c that 
lireaks <>r intempit-^ the eliaraelcr of ]n'*'vious 
cxisfciM'c f “ Xot tor ever," <u’ everla-«tiULf," 
for if i]ici’(‘ AV( re sonif'tliiniT to he o])taliU‘d tiiat 
admitt(‘d of di^tim-tions wliilst in tbe pos-t'-^-ion 
ofit, tlien we miu*ht speak of an < ^ // /.//♦- 

rd/Kf : hut as m the condition of silent exlcii*- 
tion fnii-v-na) then' can he no ])roperties to dis- 
tina'ni'-li, bo-sv e.ui we '-peak ol it as 
inn*'" .Vnd --o with I’eference to Hirtli :ind 
{)ealh. A^ow that whieh is so charaeteri/e. 1 is 
V* liut we call A'o d oa . 

••f\e'airi, th( re is a sutra \\lii(*)i Sivs. A'-'r- 
V'hi'i i-- tfe (‘ppoato of ‘ Ih'ijie’' Jind ’not 
H •mu' f It is tile < *j ipo-^ire of tlie'-e two eotn! »] n, ., [ _ 
It i'- t li’’ o[)j>o-!te of t !i(' <ibseneo' of ' Ih'itiu'' ;ind 
t iie u]»>onee of Mue Heinu.’ »So, in short, tiiat 
A'.hieli admit" of no coni 1’ t lojjs sueh ;is ai'e 
attached to limited ('Xmrenee, that is Nirvana. 

( i) Xirvana e.timof o.* ea!l''d “ Idd/> // : " 

l\n- if "o, then it iidniit" of old au’c :tnd fleath. 
ill fn't, both “liLijiir ” ami “ not heinu" tire 
plnenonu ntJ, 

And tliei-ef ’I'e tire capable of being th ]ni\t d 
of eliuracteristies. 


This means that as all things which the eye 
beholds are seen to begin and to end, and this 
I is Avhat the sloka calls ‘'Life'’ and ‘’Death” 
(or birth and death) Xoav if A''iiwana is like 
thi.s, then it would be possible to speak of re- 
moAung these tilings and so arriving at some- 
thing fixed — hut here is a plain contradiction 
of terms — for A/rvilna is supposed to be that 
which is fixed and unchangeable. 

(d) If Xirvana is BhaA^a (existent), 

Then it j>L,‘Su/iaI ; 

But, intact, that which cannot be individua- 
lized 

Is spoken of as not [)prt( >n ah 
This means that as all phenomenal existence 
comc^ from cause and consequent production, 
therefore all such things are rightly called 
“ personal. " 

(b) If A^irvana he Hhava, 

Then it cannot be called “ Avithout sensation " 

{^iiLUCLdava) ; 

j For non-Bcing comes not from sensatiun, 
j And by tliis obtains its distinct name, 
j This means tiiat as the sutras describe A^ir- 
I AUina as being '’A\itliout sen.sation" {onitrrdana)^ 

\ it cannot be Lhat<f • fur then ahlcira Avould 

i 

I come fr- mi sen.'^ation. But noAv it Avill be asked 
j if A"irv;ina not Blmva^ then tiiat Avhich is 
I “ not Hhava " {(Jdiaca), surely then is Xiiwaiia. 

! To tlii^ Ave re[)ly — 

! (7) If XirA'aUa he not Bliava, 

< AIucli Il'ms is it notliiiig- [ahhara') : 

For if tlicre he no room fur “Being," 

A\ hjit ])]<ice can tlicrc be for "not Being." 
TIp" means that "not Being" is tlio opjiositc 
' of Being." If, then, “Being" he not admis- 
sible, liow can AN e speak of “not Bf'ingf" (its 

Opp( )"ite). 

('^) if, again, .Vii’vana is Xotliing, 

ilow IS it called ’‘Avitliont sensation" 

r,da,rf) y 

for It would be wondertid indi'cd if (*vcrv- 
tliing not capable oi' sen^al loii 
AV (’I’c fort 1i sN'itli spoken d tis Xotliing, 

Ik then, Airvatia b(' neither “Being "nor 
" non- j h'liig." Aviiat i" it r 
O') By participai inn in cause and eflV'ct 
Comc" tiu' N\heel of confinutil existence', 

By non-]>anicipation in ctiuse tind effect 
(Amies Xiivana. 

Av by knoNving a tiling to bo straiglit aac also 
know that Nshich is crooked, so by the kiioAv- 
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IcJirc of tlie elements of finite existence comes 
tlie knowledge of continnal life and death. Do 
away with those, and you do also away with 
the other. 

(10) As Buddha says in the Sutra, 

Separate “ Being/' separate “ not Being/' 
This is ^^^irvana. 

The opposite of “ Being/’ the opposite 
of “ not Being.” 

“Being” here alludes to the three worlds of 
finite existence. The absence of these three 
worlds is “ not Being.” Get rid of both these 
ideas, this is Nirvana. But it may now be ask- 
ed, if Nirvana is not “ Being ” and if it is not 
“absence of Being ” — -then perhaps it is the 
intermixture of the two. 

(1 1) If it is said that “Being” and “notBeing,” 
Bv union, produce Nirvana, 

The two are then one ; 

But this is impossible. 

Two unlike things cannot be joined so as to 
produce one different from either. 

(12) If it is said “ Beiug” and “ not Beiug,” 
United, make Nirvana, 

Then Nirvana is not “ without sensation,” 
For these two things involve sensation. 

(13) If it is said that “Being” and “not 

Being,” 

United, produce Nirvana, 

Then Niiwana is not Impersonal ; 

For these two things are Personal. 

(1 1) Being” and not Being,” joined in one, 
Itow can this be Nirvana ? 

These two things have nothing in common. 
Can Darkness and Light be joined ? 


(15) If the opposite of “Being” and “not 
Being” 

Is Nirvana, 

These opposites — 

How are they distinguished ? 

(IG) If they are distinguished, 

And so, by union, become Nirvana, 

Then that which completes the idea of 
“ Being” and “not Being,” 

Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. 

(17) Tathagata, after his departure, 

Says nothing of “Being” and “ not Being:” 
He says not that his “ Being” is not, or 
the opposite of this. 

Tathagata says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. 

The question of Nirvana sums itself up in 
this, that whether past, or present, or to come, 
it is one and the same condition of non-sensa- 
tional existence. Tathagata is ever the 
same : if he be removed, then Nirvana itself 
becomes a mere fancy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Nirvana is identical with the nature of 
Tathagata, without bounds, and without 
place or time. 

From this section of the Cliong-liin we can 
understand the character of the entire work. 
It advocates the theory that the true condition 
of Being (Nirvana)^ or the nature of T a t ha- 
g a t a , is to be found in the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. Neither Eternal nor non- Eternal, 
personal nor impersonal — but above and beyond 
all such verbal limitations. 


EXTRACTS FROM TARANATHA’S HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IX IXDIA. 


BY W. L. IIEBLEY, B.C.S. 


The existence and importance of T a rjina- 
t li a ’ s work were first made known to W estern 
students by Vassiliev, who used it freely 
ill liis Avork on Buddhism ; * and the book itself 
was translated by Schiefner from the Tibetan, 
and published at St. Petersburg in 18G0 : but 
it seems to me by no means to have attracted 
tlu‘ attention it deserves, and I have no doubt 
that the extracts which I have now translated 
from Schiefner’s German will interest many 
readers, and serve to lead them to the book it- 


self. Tar an at ha steadily cites his authori- 
ties and shows an historical feeling very alien 
to the Oriental world generally ; and his facts 
have therefore considerable historical weight. 
His lists of kings are full and contain many 
names not otherAvisc knoA\Ti. For the period after 
IIiu:cn Thsan >j his historical data are particularly 
valuable, as wo are there left very much in the 
dark by historians, and future writers on medi- 
eval India will have the task of comparing his 
statements with the monumental and numisma- 


# Published in Russia in 1857 ; date of SchiefnePa Gennan translation, 1860. 
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tic evidence on v'hicli onr knowledge of tkat 
period is mainly based. 

T a r a n a t li a ’ s real name was Knn-snjing ; 
be was born in 1575, and composed bis work 
ill l»k>S. He was a monk of tbe Jon an g 
school wliich after T s o n g k a p a ’s refomis 
was numbered among tbe beterodox schools , Le. 
those opposed to tbe prevalent sect of tbe Yel- 
low mitres,” tbongb at a later penod, after 
Taranatba’s death, it was attached to that .sect. 

I begin with the last chapter of the book, as 
perhaps the most generally interesting. 

l.— Oa Bvddhid Art. 


“ In former days human masters, who were 
cnd<>wed with miraculous poAver, produced asto- 
nishing AA'orks of art. It is expressly stated in 
the Vniaij<(-dfjain>j and other Avorks that the 
AA'all -paintings, Ac. of these masters Avere such 
as to deceive by their likeness to the actual 
things depicted. For some centuries after the 
departure of the T teacher many such ma^^ters 
tlouri.^hed. After they had ceased to flourish, 
many masters appeared Avho Avere Gods in hu- 
man form ; the>e erected the eight Avonderfid 
i h't if /{as of a g a d h a , — the ^I a h a b o d h i , 
M a n j u s r i d u 11 d u b li 1 s V a r a , Ac and made 
many other objects. In the time of king A s u k a, 
Y'aksha'* art bans erected the cltaifijas of 
the eiglit great places, the inner enclosure of 
\ a j r a s a n a, Ac, In the time of X a g a r j u n a 
al>o many Avorks Avere performed by Y a g a 
arthans. Thus the Avorks of the Gods, Yhikslias, 
and Yagas for many years deceived men by 
their reality. When in process of time all this 
ceaseil to bo, it seemed as if the knoAvledf'‘e of 
art bad A'ani.'^lied from ann^ng men. Then for 


a long course of years appeared many artistic 
efforts liroLiglit to light by the striving of the 
individual genius, but no fixed school or siicces- 


.Mon of artiste. Later, in the time of king 
]> u (1 d h a p a k s li a , the .'-cnlpture and paint- 
ing of the artist Bimbasrira AA’cre specially 
Avonderful and resembled those (‘Urly Avorks of 
the Gods; the number of Ids followers Avas ex- 


ceedingly great, and as be Avas burn in Isla ga 
dll a the artists of his school Avere stvlcd Ma 


- In an-thor placo As ukai. ar.^rrilu.a us Yunmi: mi! 
(lu.A India Ly the ai<I of an ami} <.f Vak^ha inre-ena 
: Va^'^ihev IS inLimed to coiiLitMjt tin* nanu* 
vitli tin* A u e i - clie 1 , and sul,^<,n*^ts that tiu-y H it 

tuaii (ireeks. Tke author, hoAmver, flfarly treats th 
'iak--,ha 5 as supernatural heirif's— a rare of dfrfn'Yd.- j 
tliM ordinary se*nse in which the W'ord is u^cd in tho I\] V 
A.fo..dd.'al may b.. said for Va-sila.. ron,,., t'n’rf 
It wo boar in miiid that Turauatha alvj ascribe^ a .ipocu 


dhyadesa Artists. In the time of king S 1 1 a 
Iwed an especially skilful delineator of the gods, 
born in Mar Avar, named S r i h g a d li a r a ; he 
left behind him paintings and other master- 
pieces like those produced by the Yakshas. Those 
AA'ho followed liis lead were called the Old West- 
ern school In the time of kings D e a' a p a 1 a 
and >S r i m a n t D li a r m a p a 1 a lived in V a - 
r e n d r a [Yorthern Bengal] an e.specially skil- 
ful artist, named D li i m a n ; his son Avas Bit- 
p a 1 o : both these produced many Avorks in 
cast metal, as AA^ell as sculptures and paintings 
which resembled the AAmrks of the Y^agas. The 
father and son gave rise to di^ithict schools ; as 
the son lived in Bengal, the ca.'^t images of g^ods 
produced by their folloAvers Avere called gods of 
the Eastern style, AA'hateA'er might be the birth- 
place of their actual designers. In painting’, the 
folio Avers of the father Avere called the Eastern 
school ; those of the son, as they Averc most nu- 
merous in Magadha, were called I'ollowors of the 
a d h y a d e s a school of painting*. So in 
Y e p ci 1, the earlier schools of art rL>embled the 
Old We.st school, Imt in the course of time a 
peculiar Yepiilesc school formed itself, aaIucIi in 
painting and casting resembled rather tlie East- 
ern schools ; the latest arti.sts haA'c no special 
character. In K a s m i r too, there Avere in for- 
mer times folio Avers of the Old Western school 
of !MadliA^adesa ; later on, a certain II a s u r a j a 
founded a ncAv school in painting and sculpture, 
Avhich is now called the Kasmir school. Wher- 
ever Buddhism jirevailed, skilful religious artists 
Avere found, Avliile Avherever the Mlechelias 
[Maliamadans] ruled, they disappeared ; Avhere, 
again, tlie T irthya doctrines [ortliodox Hin- 
duism] prcAaiiled, unskilful arti.sts came to the 
front. Although in P n k a ni [Ibirina] and the 
southern countries the making ot‘ images is still 
going on, no specimens of the works appi-ar to 
have reached Tibet. In the >Sout]i tliree artists 
have liad many tullow'ers ; J a y a , P a r o j a y a, 
and \' i j a y a.” 

II. — rdttitn. (Irnm G}ia])ter X ) 

‘A companion of king Yaiida Avns tli(j 

Brahman iGinin i, avIio asms liorn in tin* west 

arti'.tic ''tylf' to tho aaIio aamto without (h>n])t n 7>ai'ti. 

cnlyr tratonnt\ in Ka niir, Rupposod t<i mxh'r tlu* .-poi ail 
pn.toctioii of tih* Riiak.'-.L'odv W.u'k^ liKo tlx* t<*niplr of 

Aniraviiti, Avhx'h shows an ohAioiis Kahnir irifiu(‘ncr. wt-rx 
prohahU a-criliod to N<*cra airhitxcts , and it the (ira-io- 
Baktriari srhoul, <it svlio?** intliixrx-** an* \l^lbl«■ in mnny 

parts of iixlia, rfpro>oiitt*d tlx* Yaksha art, it rxrnains only 
to a^c^‘^tam w hat works w t-re utienbed to the Devas, and w ho 
the) were. 
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in Bliirnkavana. When he asked a chi- 
romantist whether he possessed the power of 
acquiring grammatical learning, and the chiro- 
mantist answered in the negative, he made the 
suitable lines on his hand with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and resorted to all the masters of 
gi’ammatical lore on the earth, pursuing that 
study with the greatest eagerness ; and as he 
was still discontented, he through perseverance 
succeeded in summoning his protecting deity to 
his help. When the deity showed his face and 
uttered the vowel-sounds a, 4 and zt, Pan ini 
attained a knowledge of all the sounds that are 
to be found in the three worlds. The Hetero- 
dox j Brahmaiiists] maintain that this deity 
was I s va ra, but have no special reasons for 
their belief ; the Orthodox [Buddhists] on the 
contmry assert that it was AvalokiteA 
V a r a , and refer to the prediction from the 
M'jitjjih lituUataaft’a : The Brahman’s son Pa- 
nini Avill undoubtedly, through the perfect 
iusiglit of a S r a V a k a , according to my pre- 
diction, invoke by his conjurations the majesty 
of the Lord of the world.” This P a 1 1 i n i com- 
jjo.'^ed the grammatical Sutra called the Pdnl^ 
nirifah^trona^ composed of 2000 slokas, namely 
l00<> slokas on the formation of words, and 
lOOO of explanation. This is, moreover, the 
root of all grammars. Befox^e him there were 
no ScL'<fi‘a8 on the formation of words reduced 
to writing, and as no system existed which 
brought the subject under distinct points of 
view, individual gratnmarians, who brought 
S])ecial tacts of language into connections of two 
and two, were esteemed as remarkably learned. 
Though it is said in Tibet tliat the Indr'iinjaA'a- 
r'Oht is older, yet, as we shall show below, 
though it may have penetrated earlier into the 
Celestial country, in India Panini’s grammar was 
the earliest. And though pandits assert that 
the (hand racijdkardfia^ translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Panini, and the Kaldpai'ifdkarana 
with the Lid ravydkararia^ it is univ'ersally main- 
tained that grammar, in the copiousness 

of its explanations and the systematic complete- 
ue.^s of its views, is something quite unique.” 

1 1 1. — Kdliddsa, (From C hapter XV.) 

'‘Kalidasa’s biography is as follows : — At 
the time when the Bralimau V araruchi was 
in lionour at the court of B h 1 m a s u k 1 a , king 
of V a r a nasi, the king proposed to give his 
daughter V a s a n 1 1 to V a r a r u c h i to Avife. 


Y a s a n t i , however, out of pride, considering 
herself the more learned of the two, refused to 
be Vararuchi’s servant. On this V ara- 
ruchi determined to outwit her, and said to 
the king ‘ Invite my learned teacher, who is a 
hundred-fold cleverer than I, and give your 
daughter to him.^ He saw a cowherd of Maga- 
dha, with a handsome figure, sitting on the end 
of a branch and cutting the lower part of the 
bi^auch with an axe ; judging that this man 
must be unusually stupid, he had him called and 
after some days’ rubbing and scrubbing, he care- 
fully clothed him in the dress of a Brahman 
Pandit, got him as far as the expression odi 
svastl, and told him in case he found himself be- 
fore the king and his court to throw flowers at 
the king and say om svastl, but if any one else 
addressed him, by no means to answer. But in 
carrying this out when the rustic threw the 
flowers at the king he said Usatara. This the 
Acharya (Yararuchi) made out to be a blessing, 
thus explaining the sense of the four syllables — 
‘Umaya sahito Rudrah, Samkarasahito Yishnuh , 
tamkarasulapanischa rakshantu Sivah sarvada 
which is, being interpreted, 

‘May Rudra with Uma, Yishnu with Sauikara, 
And Siva holding the sounding trident ever- 
more preserve (you) !’ 

“ Upon this Y a s a n t i began to ask him the 
meaning of different words, and when he gave 
no answer, Yararuchi asked ‘How can yon 
expect my learned teacher to answer a woman’s 
questions ?’ ; and when he had thus turned 
all their heads, he went away to the south. 

Y hile tlie bridegroom was carried in triumph 
to all the temples, he spoke never a Avord, till 
seeing at last on the outer wall of a temple the 
pictures of various animals and among them 
that of an ox, he Avas delighted, and put on 
the aspect and manners of a coAvherd. Then 

Y a s a n t i said ‘ Alas 1 it is a coAvherd !’ and 
saw that she had been played upon. She 
thought that if he Avere clever she might teach 
liiin the science of language, but on trial she 
found him A^ery dull of comprehension. She 
became scornful, and sent her husband eA^ery 
day to gather flowers. In a certain locality 
of Magadha there Avas a figure of the goddess 
Kali, the Avork of a divine artist. To this 
figure he carried CA^ery day an abundance of 
floAvers, bowed before it and prayed full of 
thought. When Vasanti on one occasion 
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broiiglit an ofiering* to the goddess, and hen 
husband iuid gone out at daybreak to yluck 
do'fVens. an attendant of hers concealed herself 
by way of a joke behind the pede-tal ef the 
goddess. She was chewing i>ai> at the time, 
and when the cowherd as usual came to pray 
she hand.ed him a piece of tlie betel siie was 
chewing, which ho took and sweJlowed, believ- 
ing* that the goddess herself had really Aveii 
it. There and then In attained an unlimited 
intellectual power, and hecanie an eminent 
authority in ]oe*ic, in e’rautnnm, and in potuiy. 
As he liappened to liold in the right hand a 
day-lotus ( and in tlie left a nieht-lutns 
^ asanti asked him which lie pre- 
ferred, the heautiinl day-lotus witli its tliick 
stalk, or the little niuht-lotus witli it^ d“‘heatc 
>talk ; he replied : ‘ In niv nuht haiel the dav- 
lotiU'^. ill my left the nieht-lotiis ; whedier with 
coarse or delicate stalk, take whiidi tlmn wilt, 
O lotus-eyed 1’ As the lady now poreeivtd tliat 
he had trained intellic’enee, slie held liim lionce- 
forward in hie-li honour, and as he Iic'l >li'ovn 
so miicli reverence to the noddt.‘-s K a 1 ^ he 
obtained the name of K a 1 i d a s a, or tlie >Live 
of the dark godile-^s. Aft^r this ho hc'cauie ilic 
crown-jewel of all ]^oet>, and composed tin* Eiglit 
]\r*-S'-en 2 er>. the Cloinl-i'de“'^en 2 ‘er ( M> 
and tho otlu'rs, the ji/d mhlut the 
oilier poetical Sihtra". Eoth lie and > a ti 1 a - 
varman behingcd to tlie sect of the flmero- 
dox [/.e. non-lhiddhist.'^J/’ 


IV. — (From the conclusion.) 

“ If any one ask on what aiitlionties this work 
depend^, let him know tliat although many 
fragmentary histories of the origin of the (Bud- 
dhist) religion, and stories, have been composed 
in Tibet, I hav{‘ not met with any complete and 
consecutive work ; I have therefore, with the 
exception of a few pas=:age^, the credibility of 
wliicli ])roves their truth, taken nothing from 
Tibetan sources. As. liowever, I have seen and 
heard tile comments of several Guru-Pan di- 
t a s on a tvork in two thousand composed 

I )y Iv h e m e n d r a b h a d r a , a P a n d i t a of 
Magadha, which narrates the history as far as king 
P it m a p a 1 a , I have taken this as my founda- 
tion, and have completed the hi^itory by means 
of two w'orks, namely the i^>>iruija com- 

posed by P.mdita Indradatta of a Kshatriya 
family, in which al’ the events up to the four 
Sena kings are fully recorded in sfolcits, 

and tlie ancient History of the Succession of 
Teachers (Aeharyus) C! >mposed by the Brahman 
Pamlita Bliatnghati. In chronologv too I have 
hjlluwed tlieso tliree wmrks, whicli acTce except 
in MJ.iie minor parliculars. Tluar narrations 
hav('. as is obvious, a s[iecial reference to the 
rise of religion in tho kingdoms of A para n- 
taka L^ndia proper g bur I have not been 
able to eleseribe its history in Kasmir, Udyana, 

' Swat , Tukhara, Koki the Indo-Gliine^e penin- 
sula and on tho dillerent inlands, as I have 
nevi r seen or lieard of any books on the subject.' 


A GPAXT OF KIXG UITRUYASFXA I. OF VALABIlf. 

i'V C. JitHLKR. Pu I). 


Tlie grind f)f D li r u v a s e n a T, a trim script ' 
and ti’an^latioiL of which are g’iven helow, was 
found a few wmeks ago hy the Kolis at W a 1 1 ii 
and came into my liamK togethei* W'Fi ihkjiIioi’ 
issued liv 1 ) li a r n ^ c‘ n n 11. ink'' all do- 
cuiuotUs of t he X'alabhi Icings, it vnhti a on 
the inner sith'S of two eopper platen, vliieh «^re 
joined hy copper rings. The ])hitos in pM-'-tion 
had- wli( n 1 ro<'pived tliem, only ono ring left ; 
the second, wliieh ]iroh,d)]y bore th(‘ > 0 , 1 1. Iuh] 
been torn o If. The ,si/e of t Im is (li'ven 

inches by eiglit. Theii’ T)re^ervat ion is tolerably 
g( H.)( 1. The left-hand up[)ei' corner of th<' llr-t 
plate lias, however, heen sma^heil — pr. ilcthlv 
by an unhicky bftw oi' the finder's ])iekaxe. 
A j)iece four inches in length and one inch in 


hreadtii lias lieen brokem up into four frag- 
immts. Fortunately tiiesi^ have lieen preserved, 
din? s(‘ro7id plate is slightlv damaged at the 
low ‘ 1 “ eml, — it ^^^)uld secmi, hy tlie sann* accid^mt 
Avhieli injured the first plate, Ibis injury is 
j moiv S(‘rious than tlu' otlun*, because it [irevents 
I !>“• at least I'roiii making out si'verai Avords, 

I W hen I rei'eived tlu' [ilates, tiny Avere covered 
1 iimtune ])art s witlu*aked mud, and for the gmeater 
i part Avilh a tliick layer of brilliant ATrdigris. 
zVi the eilges tlio co])per is disird(\errated. A pro- 
longed iTummsioii in hnu'-juice remov'ed the dirt 
and A'erdigris so far that the lettiws, Avith \'<‘ry few 

exeej it ions, an' plain ly recognizable. 'rile pnl>Ii>hed 

A a 1 a 1) li I make it possible to detennine 

the A'aluc of the characters Avhich have remained 
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indistiiiet. Tho last figure of the date is, however, any other ‘Walla plate I have seen. The ft has 
very troublesome. The letters of this grant have throughout the oldform of the Girnar inscriptions, 
a much more antique appearance than those of not that resembling the modern Gujarati letter. 

Transcript, 

Plate I. 


i, — 

^dT: WdllfWlt:— ^ — 

ddT gd: fitKlddd- 

5rf^driT[r^]— y — 

dmd:]— h — 

'TTIFRIdd — K — 

dGmerqrrjnnvr: tiw- 

dTSr ?d Wf — a— 

FJmr— 

1. The Virama under the ninth, and the twelfth 
ahshara, are doubtful. 

2 and 3. First ten aksharas half obliterated by the 
break in the plate. is a mistake for re- 

peated in all the g^rants. 

8. Last akshara half obliterated. 


qrr— \o— 

dd ii d i h"i drrdTtRTi dinfi 5rew- 

dfr-srr— lA — 

5rrdWrf>iddI,df TdlRiaTTl- 

drflTF^— lA— 

TOTlfT: tnTPTRdd: 'nTt^TiK'dTMITi'J^rilrfr fl^nETT- 

— l,d— 


dR: f5r^ — \y— 

TtRIdd dwr%dd tpir IRT ifidilAwf: Jtirr— 

D. vr4’MT' is a hi^ysus styh for as other grants 

read. ' ' ^ 

11. La>t ak^hara nearly obliterated. 

14. The Mgn u^ed before kuduli is, as in the correspond- 
ing pa-^- ages of otluT grants, the Jihv:.inuliva : see Jotn\ 
Pnn>h, n. . Jl .4.S. >'or X. 21. 

1(5. Last akshara half gone. 


Platl II. 


'dTTdf d iKW 1 3 , Iff 

rR^^dJ^dr-^r^'r^d^WdRm^ fd^TFR t- 

fdd— 5(— 

>j7dr'T%r;i':qrdTrrir ^ b- 

Jdr«T?T — ^ — 

— y — 

mrR^'ruRrTiRddd|RdrrdrdfTrgfd5Tid- 

dRf—k— 

W'Tdf RddiTysrRf jsTdwr^ wi^BTer r fwrr- 
R’ipTlT — \ — ’ 

^iredd^'Tdiindrj'jsTqTFd ^ 

[:] Td:— 3— 

1. Fir-t ak'^hara half gone, as well as the last. 

2. TiU.^t two akshara.s vitv iTnli.-.tiiiet. 

•>. Se(‘oTid akHliara half obliterated. Akshara 20 un- 
certain ; several letters lost. 

b Lower part of first akshara lost. a ?ops?/s 

'b/b for ^%-T^r^:, as the corresponding passages of many j 
grants show. j 

Last three aksharas very indistinct, though not an- I 
certain. 


' Rdredi dr dredhiitiMd'deFd JTrdRdrfmr'^- 

I- q^jfiUiTT — ^ — 

! ^-dTdiTTJTdTdr^JTR'-d: d^'^=i.^dlG[R?J?r*TR dl^^r- 

dd FT -Rf — Vo — 

W; JTdPTidl’: RddldT?! trgdT: PfTdW W sdWrdT: 

ITd.d II fddRf — VV — 

I drdRf dr dr srd dg^vKi inf fR; nr- 

ffifd r'^r^— W- 

drrFfrdrrddT — Vd— 

, iT[dr]i:i[3rt^fi5pFrirRr... ^fiid%F?j; rsiMfv- 
I II IT ^V^ urd dfd ^ — v'y 

(). The of imlistinet. But the reading is sup- 
I ported by tho corresponding passage of my grant of Dha- 
rasena IL 

"• Visarga after akshara 25 lost. 

11.^ Seventh akshara uncertain. If it is the ^ after 
mPT^* is superfluous and un<rrainmatieal. 

13. First akshara obliterated, the next two indi^tiuct. 

14. Second and fourth aksharas obliterated. Aksharas 
10-14 uncertain on account of the break in the plate, third 
figure uncertain, uncertain. 
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Tratii^lafinL, 

Hail ! From the camp of victory, pitched at 
the village of K h ii d d a v e d i y a. (There lived 
formerly) the illustrious Sena pat i B h a t a r k a , 
who obtained an empire through the matchless 
power of his friends that humbled (his) enemies 
bv main force, — who gained glory in a hundred 
battles fought at close quarters, — who acquired 
roj'-al splendour through the strength of a multi- 
tude of friendly kings, laithfnl b v virtue of tlieir 
affection irained by gifts, and honours, thore.-ults 
of (BhatfirkaV) glory, and by (his) nprig]itnc''s. 

His son (was) the devotee of a li e s v a r a , 
the illa^trious Senapati D li a r a s e n a , whose 
bending head Avas reddened and banetiiied hy the 
<lust of hh(father\s)feet,— the brilliancy ofwhijse 
foot-nails Avas obscured by the glitter of tlie crest- 
jeAA'cls of his prostrate enemies, — aaIiosc Avcalth 
afforded sustenance to the distressed and hel]>le^s. 

His younger Ijrotlier (avus) the devotee of 
Hahesvara, the illustrious IMahura ja D r o na- 
si m h a , comparable to a lion, Avlujse spotless 
crest-jewcl (receiA'ed) additional lustre tlirouo>]i 
his doing obeisance at his (brother's) feet, — Avho 
like Yudiiishiliira (observed his) law the rules 
and ordinances proclaimed by Mann and other 
(sages), — Avho enforced the rules on (n liudnii^) 
obedience, — AAdio.^e royal splemhnir Avas ^uiicri- 
tied by the ga^eat gift, hi>soleimi corrjTiatmn ])er- 
formed by the supreme lord, tlie Lord jiara- 
mount of the Avhole earth, in f)eiN()n. 

His younger brother (Avas) the deviftee of 
J^hagaAmt, the great feudatory prince, tlu' ereat 
f hamberlain. the great gmnerab* the giu'at Karta- 


Da a 'la 11 ii-nyua'an — r,it(\ F.iuj'Ifir, or 

(L'lieral. H'r'-it h:i'. jtr* -liaUl', tlic Lu t< r 
t K r t i‘i 1; r 1 1 1 K- a «!* i u* d +i’( .la Krt.-lcuti. 
amliinr (laic,” or ’Moii - m won,” [r i- ca nlfrulN n t*'> 'h.k ,il 
i-Tin (It ‘Hot 'll L*- kiti'l ' (•’ ')tat f'T. ari'l tlna-' tor*' ]„ cu 

i*‘it luiti.tn 1 tiiuil: tli.‘ ii\f to D)iiir,,L- 

na au* inTiu, aljda- iiu.nt i<-ut.'(l ntifu in. aii' i* nt 

erant-. 

X Til*- Dliatu' r.ih.i or ' uicli lord’ iiit»:ndfd tiiC 

f'itlor brother Droi iS'iniiia. 

(' a a T ;i J..‘t n t .in'l,it''d anfordincr tf> t’ldlir.oko 
nn'l [• it/ Lilw ,<7’ I i f .1 li, tlioiiLrli 1 itf ( ' a ! •> trn - or T’no j ! ,i n,.. 
I t'ori 1 - \trv (Ind/ltul. Coniparc tiKo J' 'C. It, 

X. JS. 1. p ^>5. 

, Tli(‘ st*c<aitl ]»art of tliH rtjnio (‘ont.'n,,. ni]\ a 

dt'n'.aO\(.* tr '7(1 tl'o u Pr.iki'i- 

‘ M-.y,' andtiif v li -k* .q.p*-ar^ to if pu (oaioil. at or (^ar 
TO' .k-rn f^iploil. I’lp ili-MH, 07' i’'palano!i;in, 

' ^ Thf text prtti.aiily Lut tlio nf tl>o 

1 i'' '.L.ar {'i*om tii.- '.*< ].a"><iet‘ ot 1)] 

LTimt natu.'}i,t't,ip7.ik^Iit‘j„nij wi .i.” 

Tlie POKijiollTld It ft llTitlMIl-kltf il rifor-i ]in.iii 1 ,Iv t<) 
'•■■• 11 * riL'lit Ln.iTitfl to tf"* tltin.'c lk'_r:irtluiu^ tlio Vvoid 
‘ Ditxa.' V 111 ' li it I ont.in’', -oc ,/'oo . k’ . 1 -. >-■-.! r U. p. t. 

t Tilt* lit< r:>l truri-latit.f of tin' i ojuje .nnd i'^ Mo-, iIh-v 
V. uli rt*.tii'.i‘‘ lilowji ainl ai-own’ Tin- latr,*r tv\o vo oU 

cLemtu have a tct-hmcal bca7:e. Vua, ‘ bkjwu/ may p.o,U,iy 


kritika,t the Maharaja, the illustrious Dhru- 
V a s e n a, (always) meditating on the feet of the 
supreme B h a 1 1 a r a k a J, — by the strength of 
his arm sole conqueror of hosts of hostile ele- 
phants, — the refuge of suppllancs, — learned in 
the truth, the Sditras' meaning — granting, like 
the tree of Paradise, the fruits of their AAishesto 
his loving friends according to their desires. 

(He), being in the enjoyment of good healtli. 
addresses (these) commands to his oaaui of- 
fieials, heads (of villages), (lieads) of towns, 
fortune-tellers. § wanuors, and others: — 

Be it knoAAui to you that in order toincrea^^Jc 
the s})i ritual ment of my parents, and in order 
to obtain according to my de'^ires blessings in 
this life and in that to come, I have granted the 
village of P i p p a 1 a r u 11 k h a r i, || (situated) at 
the extremity of A n u p u n j v a, AAdiich is not to 1 )e 
meddled AAUth by our officials,^ together Avitli.,.* 
and together Avitli all reveniiesf deriA'cd there- 
from, according to the analogy of the familiar 
instance of the ground and the cleft, ij; to the 
AS'orjjhipful Buddhas endowed Avitli perfect in- 
telligence, Avho have l>een consecrated at V a I a - 
bh i in the monastery erectedby (my) OAvn sister's 
daughter, the Baud d h a devotee, D u d d ii , 
and to the communion of the revmrend aseeti('s 
(d\A clling there), for the purpose of repairing tlie 
fallen and broken (portions) of the monasteiw, 
and for procuring frankincense, lamps, oil, and 
floAvcrs (for AAorsliip), and for procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and so forth — the 
grant to hold good) as long as moon, sun, ocean, 
and earth endure. § M'herefore nobody shall 

nipfin Miry diT'il,' I’u't a'-^ npavut.i (-'••* ik't'T-'kur^li Dic- 
tiMijary.'. / nml ixL'i. ti» tin* dry yia ■- twnl v\o(;(l. Th*' 

C(i''n]i"i7THl MivaoiljluMapratv p\.i i'l tI'V-I : M > in iny erarit 
(li: iJli-UM'-aia 11, aiul ila* t.i' •'inul** <it iln* err.int trim-— 
Iut“il ]t_\ Ikiit iilii'n'liii k.ir ( /,’i'k ,-!/</. \i*l. 1 ) ii.t ^ahliu- 
t:i \ i.t.ipi at \ ri\ a. tai.’.i-ah tho tint '•■■ripl jniLk-lifil in th*‘ 
./' "/■, Jlf\ il A.<. St»\ X. p. SO (Halt', til'* two 

ipl. 

'X I iH* bhutuif v""; .1 k tk'i ‘ r • I'l iTU't'c fr-nn tnr 

f.imiii.ir I'l-rarni' i.f rtf eiwm'l anti in.' (’.{f .,r rlcfts 

tin n ni/ < n r In* inii r. !i< < t )i it tin* w h d-* an !m|i >> tin* jiart-i, 

<i' a f Lmd itn link ' tin Wim-.. ck O tl.-'i -ni. It 

Jt J- -i-it' *l nt thi' .(tuL I'tk* r L'rant-, tli.C a viM nri' iTtlu'likr 
I'l giv'ji kiiiiiiin k. I m!i r’vi.Vfi a, it III' p.ns 'inijdj tint it id 
ininln n\rr \\ it h a .1 ’t - n ] 'pintrii im ■ -i, ]>r' dni *>, n-ki't, &r. 
Ilia\(‘ tin-! X\.ua (’npkivnl ky S;'strl< (‘(jiivrnr-;t- 

tiiinally, Init nni iiut n .ikln t-i pri'diii'na ({in 'tatiuii triiiii 
a Saii'-knl wnk in -.ijiput nt it' r\plaiiati(iu. 

§ 1 hn vvf 'I'd' ' -f tin' wlndn pa'i-at;** ar»' str.m!::('Iy trnr.«:- 
pHi'rl, --I wnaiM tliriitii/ii tin* fault of tin* \nry 

iL''niir,na nj'LT.nt*]*. I t niiik, In -vvnvnr, tint my in I’l'UL^.'rin'rit 
ot thrill w ill nn-i t v.ith anproval, ns it Is clrnr tliat the 
\ illa-t i-- l;,\ ( n t( > t hr iin'iia^t rr> <>f Du d *1 a in V a 1 a b Ii i, 
with tin* tl-K rtnkl (d'jr. t 'd iirovidincr thi* r rt ('t r'‘p.i’r'i, 

"i t'l O*'!'!.)!-' i'-r wt r^hip, ai"! of t'Kid rl'.th hl'* t' r tin' 
a-^r 1 ] > d hr r'.iiip'mid dhup idipat > 'pp.mli}, ,j,.i v'l -iri i-’ 
rrijui.'kabi*-*. It cau only ho understood tW uii a-, ibli».va. 
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cause let or hindrance to the owners of that 
(rillai^e) when they collect what grows there. 
The (kings) of our own line also, bearing in 
mind that humanity is frail and pownr transi- 
tory, should recognize this our grant. He w^ho 
takes it aw'ay, or permits it to be taken away, 
shall be guilty of the ti^re mortal sins and of 
the minor sins. And with reference to this 
(matter there) is also a verse proclaimed by 
Yyusa : He \vho resumes land given by himself 
or by others, takes upon himself the guilt of the 
slayer ofa hundred thousand kine.’’ My own sign- 
manual (that) of the great feudatory prince, the 
great chamberlain, the great general, the great 
Kurtakritika, the Maharaja, the illustrious 

D h r u V a s e n a Written by 

Kikkaka. On the third lunar day of the dark 
half of M a g h a , Sam vat 21G.” 

He ma rks. 

Tile value of the grant lies in its great age. 
None among the published plates go further back 
than to D h a r a s e n a II, the great-grandson 
of B h a t a r k a, w hile here we have a docu- 
ment proceeding from his third son. Its date, 

I think, disposes of the theory that, the plates i 
being dated accoivling to the S a k a era,* the be- i 
ginning of the Valabhi era, 318-9 A.D., coincides 
witli the coronation of Dronasimha. For, as the ; 
tirst two signs on this grant, 2l0, are perfectly 
certain, if dated in the Saka era (even allow- 
ing for argument’s sake the last figure to be i 


9), it could not be older than 297 a.d. Hence 
it would be dated twctitij-one years before the 
be ginning of the Y alabhi era. I think that there 
is a good chance that many more Y a 1 a b h i 
plates will shortly become accessible. I refrain, 
therefore, for the present from any positive sug- 
gestion on the fiiitestto ve.cata to what era the 
dates of the grants really refer. 

Professor Bhaiuliikar has published extracts 
from two plates which show' that the Y alabhi 
kings, though worshippers of Brahmanical dei- 
ties, extended their liberality to theBaud- 
d h a s . Hence the grant of D h r u v*a s e n a 
I. wdll excite no surprise, though it may appear 
strange, according to European ideas, that 
Dhruvasena’s sister’s daughter should have 
been a Bauddha devotee and should have founded 
a Buddhist monastery, w'hile her uncle was a 
Yaishnava. Indian history furnishes, however, 
many instances of great toleration on the part 
of kings, both in ancient and modern times. 
Another interesting fact which this grant reveals 
is that up to Dhruvasena’s time the Yalabh i 
kings were not entirely independent, but that 
they continued to acknowledge some other 
sovereign as lord paramount. No independent 
ruler wmuld assume the titles S a m a n t a , 
P r a t i h a r a , and D a n d a n a y a k a . It 
w'ould seem that Dronasimha’s coronation 
had not cut off the connexion of his house with 
the supreme power, but only altered its name. 


NOTE ON RAJATARANGINI I, 176. 
BY F. KIELHOKN, Pn. D. 


Thus the passage is read both in the Calcutta 
ami ill the Paris edition. So far as I am aware, 
all srliolars wdio have had occasion to refer to it 
(l.ass(‘n, AlfrrfJtv nh^lca mh'. II. p. dSiG 

Bolillirigk, Pdfiiiu\ vol. IE. Introtlnction, p. xv. ; 
Oohhiuckcr, Pdtilniy p. 23H, note; Weber. Id- 
dxijte Tol. Y. p. 166) agree in cou- 

sidei’lng it to bo corrupt ; oil of them have 
change<| addition to 

this, ih-ufessors Lassen, Bbhtlingk, and Weber 
have substituted hir 

The translations wdiich have been proposed 
are the folio wi]]g ; — 


Prof. Lassen : ‘ Chandra and other teachers 
introduced the Mahabhashya, after having 
received his (viz. Abhimanyu’s) orders to 

I fetch it.’ 

I Profs. Buhtlingk and Weber : ‘ The teacher 
I Chandra and others introduced the Maha- 
I bliashya, after hamng received his (viz. the king 
; Ahliimanyu’s) orders to come there (or to 
him).’ 

Prof. Goldsfciickcr: ‘ After Chandiu and the 
' other grammarians had received from him (the 
king Ahhimanyu) the order, //V'// a 

it of the Jlahdhhd'ihifa, .'^erh us’ If coidd he 
I.^Jted, Iff Tdeatis nf MS. M this v'ork 
(JIteralhf : they established a Mahabhashya 


* Cuuf. lad. Ant. vol. I. pp. 45. GO, and vol. III. pp. 235, 303 . — Ed. 
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whicTi 2'>osse<secl liis — tlie kiiiLi’ s — Li’L’aiiimatieal 
(lucLiinuiit. or, after tliey lial reeeived fnan liiiii 
///*■> nrJ>'‘r ifO ^ JES. fltt-i tt\ot 

of tJ/o 

A'oite of tltt'se translations appears to mo to 
1)0 tenable; for, to omit otht^r eon^iileratinns. I 
<io lU't believe that the woi\U ^iTTj^ 

ean convey the meaniiior a^eribeil to them })y 
Lassen, Bthillin^E, and ^Vebel^ nor am I aware 
that the word vffJT^r is ever u^ed in the seii^e of 
•a ,u-rammatica] doeunr-nt' or ‘a mannseript/ 
elaimed for it l>y Prof (aoldstucker. 

Left onPi'ely to conjeetiire— for iM8. copies 
of the lidjalartfii'ji tfi do not seem to exi^t in 
this part of India — I propose to read the a]>oye 
j.-as^aLTe 

and to translate thus ; 

‘ At that time CMi a n d r a c li a r y a and 
others bronirht into use the Mahabh.ishva, after 
having received its doctrine or traditional in- 
t< rpretation from another (part of the) 

ei’untiy.’ 

In support of this alteration and transla- 
rion I must refer to the verse from the Ydlc^ia- 


mi'TTlTlT ?rs-;?T )T:'s?T^’1TrTH[rn'»T: | 
fr ^-rr^frq’fr'TW: t?: if 

which I have reprinted in ilxa litJ i 'ni Antiqiiarii, 
voL 11. (Oct. 1>^7I) p. *2^6. Those scholars 
in India and Europe to whom iMSS, of the 
jRdjahiraii'ji//i are accessible will easily be able 
to ascertain how far my conjecture may be 
suppurtt'd lyv the anthoidty of the ]\[SS., and 
none can be more willino; than myself to adopt 
Avliatevei other intelligible reading* may be sug- 
gested by tlio latter: of hasty conjectures we 
have. I think, in Sanskrit enoiigdi already. 

I cannot conclude this short note without 
protesting acrainst the statement, which I find 
repeated over and over again, that at some time 
or other the of the Mahdblidsh}ja had been 
lost, that it had to bo reconstructed, tSbe. All we 
know at present amounts to this, that for some 
period of time Patanjali’s great work was 
not studied generally, and had conserpiently 
ceased to be understood. We may perhaps allow 
a break so far as regards its traditional interpre- 
tation, but for the present wo are bound to 
regard the text of tlie fMalidhJiflAnja as given 
by our MSS. to be the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago. 

Ijcrrmi Fchrwinj 1875 . 


EOUGIt NOTES ON KIIANDESII. 

BY \V. B. .sIXCLAlB, Bu. C. S. 


The following notes on K h Ti n d e s h are 
founded upon tlie same data as those contributed 
by me to the* An^nina nj re^'jiectiug the races 
of the J’uuA and SoLipur Collect oral viz. 
personal ub-crvatioii and commiuiion ili the 
people rhcm^i']\'e^, and arc of niUidi 

o!)(‘n to (‘orrt'fuii )!i fr(nn auv on*' Avho may 
laivehad bi‘‘ter o] /poLiunities of Joniiing an 
i'[(inic»n. 

'J’lie term Kh a n (hvsli is of doubtful dta'iva- 
tiou, [i lias been -'ipipo^cd to ]’< fey t') the Tit!{' 
of Kb.uL used by the Siikaus of J1 uk upiir. and 
Jias also been derived from K\uh-t[.‘ii, 'laud 
of Eri^hua’ (coTif. Kanhpur); from Tan-d-^li. 
Mho land f>f thirst,' Iti alhi-^ion to its arid plains 
and scanty rainfall, faf'ctkiivly from KAn.yh.MU 
'the land of tlmni-,' iu which it certaiidv 
abounds : and final !y tin' autlior of the A'j'.iA 
M.h(tr> and otluu* iVlnsahiiari writer^ allude to it 
a^ *Hvhand(‘s]i, otli'uusisc called iJainlo^h.'’ 
s^^lieh might be durieed from '‘Eangdesa/’ 


tlie mountain and the plain,’ into which it 
is rccog'iiizedly divided iu modern conversa- 
tion; e.y. of two A’illages (')f tin* same name in 
the Pnnpjibjer J’aliika, on(‘ IviTio- in the hills 
Js di -1 inuuished as J )ane’-Sn*\vAra, and its more 
] 'Vr\ le ighbour as Des-Sirw ira. I am in- 
elii'y 'd my'.i’l i tohelieve in the deia v:it ion fi’om 
Jvaiin, and to ''ipejo^e that it was afterwards 
altered by the iM U'-alniaus to the modern 
toi’iii. Kridiiia, under tlu' name o{’ Kliaiidoba. 
is at thi-> tlay, and would seiuii to liavt' long 
b(‘en, a i.u'nunte divinity in the e aintt^y. And 
tin; ta-'tfs ot polite >\lu->a]m\ns for alterations 
slio’ht in sound but iin])ort,int iu sense is well 
known to seholar.s : # .y. tlie nindii Vetal- 

wai'i, or i)y\'iis ^'illage. in tliis vmy (‘ountry, 
is known to i\lu^almaus as Heit -nl-bara — ‘the 
]»laet' of tht' house of Cod;' and the villagt; of 
P>h()si I, nenr Puna, remarkable for some minia- 
ture ilolinfuis an (I stone circles and for its 
name— utterly untranslatable iu polite pages — 
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was ciyilized by tbem into Bhojapur, ‘tbe 
town of tlie burden.’ 

The late district ofKhandesh contained 
almost to an acre the country known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name— extending from the Satmala, Chan- 
dor, or Ajanta range (the first is the native name, 
Europeans use the other two) on the south 
to the Satpuras on the north, and from the 
Hat! hills (which form the western face of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the Sahyadri on the west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allu- 
vial plain, across which I would draw at each 
end an imaginary line — on the east a few miles 
east of Burhanpur, though that city is now 
included in modern and ofl&cial Nimar ; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapti, a Uttle 
west of Kukarmunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies thirty miles further into 
what is really a part of Gujarat. 

The country so described forms the first and 
easternmost member of that great fan-shaped 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have 
for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
which may be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned S a t m a 1 a hills, south of which the 
sacred G a h g a or Godavari flows eastwards 
into the Bay of Bengal, to the mountains which 
divide the Bod Sea from the Basin of the Nile. 
The modern district, however, of which only I 
liaveany experience, has been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital of B u r h a n p ur and the 
upper plain of the Tapti, but of three south- 
western talukas — Nandgarii, Miilegam, and 
Bag] una— added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 
lectorate of Nasik. In recompense for this, it 
not only includes the Nowapur Petii — in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, a part of Gujarat — but 
^tretciics an arm across the Satpuras at its 
north-west corner to grasp the AkrAni Pargana, 
whose waters flow into the Narmada. 

Tlicre is no modern race that has made 
Khandesh its own, and the term Khrmdesi 
expresses merely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive population, the basin of the Tapti 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 
prevented by the laws of caste from fusion into 


a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibras, 

“ A particoloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages.” 

It is a common thing there to hear a native 
address his neighbour in Marathi, finishing 
the sentence in Hindustani ; and he will very 
likely be answered in a speech characterized by 
the use of the Gujarati genitive in ‘ na,^ The 
Marathi, of course, prevails in the south-west, 
where the Maratha cultivators, called here 
Dekhanis, form the bulk of the population. 
In the north-west Gujarati is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest cultivators is much like 
the patois called Nemadi — a cross betwixt Mara- 
thi and bad Hindi ; but the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cul- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the Peswas’ and our Government and in 
Government schools is giving it a considerable 
ascendency ; though Gujarati is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the language 
of commercial correspondence ; and the Musal- 
mans of course stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 
to learn the speech of idolaters — contenting 
themselves with a vocabulary as scanty as the 
ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously corrupt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustani. The most marked 
local tendency of all these languages, however, 
is to drop every possible consonant. Liquids 
go first, of course, as in Ko't for Koli, M(Vi for 
Mali; but they are often followed by sibilants, 
as in rai'ta for rasta, and by gutturals, as in 
Waijo for Wdjdeo, Of course the lower you 
go in the social scale the stronger is this pro- 
vincialism, which I cannot help endeavouring 
to trace to the influence of the aboriginal races, 
among whom it is most marked. 

(-1.) Brab mans. 

(B.) Shankarj atya, or mixed castes, 
cbiefiy traders and artizans. 

These two classes much resemble their con- 
geners in the Dekhan. In the tliird class, how- 
ever, (C), that of military and cultivating races, 
we find a curious inversion of the conditions of 
the Maratha and Bajput. For though the 
Marathas of Khandesh are not so exclusively 
military in disposition as the Rajputs of the 
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Dekhan, they show a great approach to that 
character, especially in the northern part of the 
district, where they are least niimerons ; and 
throughout it they are known as D e k h a n i s, in 
exactly the same w'ay as the Rajputs of Juiinar, 
&c. are called P a r d e s i s . Although one can 
hardly say that their character is modified, still 
its shrewd unscrnpiilousncss is perhaps more 
often highly developed among these descend- 
ants of emigTants and invaders than further 
south ; -while the Rajpiits, on the other hand, 
who are pretty numerous north of the Tapti, are 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more 
nearly resembling the Gujar Kunbis, who 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- 
cendants of imperial armies in the Dekhan, or 
tlie martial Kshatriya of Hindustan. Many of 
them are and chaudris of villages; and 
of these a few enjoy among their own people 
the titles of “ RawaU and “ Rawed,” and some- 
thing of the status of petty chieftains. These, 
of course, retain something of the military 
character of the race. These cultivating Raj- 
p-uts are never called Pardesis in Khandesh. 
The S o 1 a n k h i , or Chalukya clan, is the most 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and 
w'ritten ‘ Saluiike,’ which is also the Marathi 
name of the common Maind {(Jracidiis rdujinms), 
but wdiether there is any connexion between the 
bird and the clan I do not know. 

The G u j a r K u n b i s are very numerous 
throughout most part of Khandesh, and in the 
north-w^est the land is almost entirely in their 
hands. They are skilful agiacultuifists, and, 
being fully a match in acuteness and roguery 
for their countrymen the W a n i s , are more free 
from debt— and indeed more apt to have others 
in theirs— tlian any other body of cultivators 
that I know. There arc several castes of tliem 
not easily distinguishable, but the folio-win^' are 
the chief divisions : — The R e w^ a s derive their 
name from the goddess -river Rewa or Narma- 
da, whom they reverence exceedingly. They 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called 
‘ L e w a ’ in Alimadabad, but inquiries made 
in 1872 proved them to be free from the 


practice of infanticide, of w'hich these last are 
accused. 

The Paznis claim to be a branch of the Re- 
was, which the latter do not admit. Neither of 
these eat meat ; a third caste, the D o d h e Gu- 
jar s , do— *in some villages, at any rate. 

The Therol Kunbis profess to be immi- 
grants from a place called Therol, in Hindustan, 
\vhich I have never been able to identify. 
There is a place of this name on the Puma river 
in the Edaiabud Peta of Khandesh itself. They 
also eat meat, and are not so strongly distin- 
guished from the Marathas as are the three 
castes of Gujar Kunbis. 

The late Major Forsyth, in his Beport upon 
the Stdtlehitnt of X/nidi\ published by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Provinces, alludes cur- 
sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 
of the same name, descended from a colony 
said to have been imported by the Peswas 
from the Dekhan ‘‘in GOO carts of whom some 
settled in what is now Rritish Nimar, and some 
near Kargund, in Holkar’s territory. These wmre 
probably Tiluri Kunbis, a race wmll known 
in the North Koiikan, but not (as far as I am 
aware) found above the Ghats. I have already 
mentioned* that some villages on the Tapti are 
inhabited and cultivated chiefly by N a h a v i s or 
barbers, and some on the Girna by P a r i t s or 
washermen. In both cases they arc supposed 
to be immigrants from Hindustan or Central 
India, and in both they have become much as- 
similated to their agricultural neighbours. None 
of these cultivating races care much about the 
service of Government, either military or civil. 

A peculiar race called A 1 w alas cultivate 
the Al (^Mn/'iuda cdrijolni) and nothing else. I 
do not know much of them personally, but there 
is a full account of them in Major Forsyth’s 
Brport already quoted. Tlie M alls are the same 
here as in the Dekhan, and there are no Einga- 
yat or Jain cultivators in Kliandesh. 

R a t h 0 d R a j p il t s from Marwar ; M a k - 
ranis; Arabs; Rohillas, and Pathans 
from the Panjab and Afghanistan are found in 
the employ ot merchants as treasure-guards. 


the dvatasharaya. 

>Lv.eO fixi/L p. 77 -) 

I childhood this prince was very clever, and was 
Some time afterwards a son was born to ^lu* i - ^ . ______ . _ 


taraja. 


named C h a m a n d Raja. From his 
Ill7p."7C. ^ 


fond of going to the Rudra Prasada,t wdiere the ^ 
elders a.>sembled, that he might hear the Muhd- 
•i* The Kudra Alula Temple at ttiddhupur. 
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hhdrata. Once on a time, the prince, making 
his salutation to the Haja, sat down in the court : 
at that time the Raja of Ahgadesa brought 
a chariot to present to Mularaja. On his in- 
forming the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mularaja of the offermg the A n g a Raja had 
brought to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, <fec., and praised 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 

'' who lived on the sea-shore, had brought with 
him. “ 0 Raja ! the king ofYanavasadesa 
has brought a present with great submission : 
in his country much gold is found. 0 King ! this 
Raja ofDevagiri has come agreeing to pay a 
proper yearly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city of Kolhapur has brought the Padmaraya 
and other jewels as a gift : the KasmirRaja^' 
has brought musk — much esteemed in his coun- 
try. The Raja of Kurudesa has brought a 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
theheat or in the rains. Panchala Raja of 
Kampilya city in Panchaladesa has 
brought cows and slaves. D v a r a p a Raja of 
L a t a, who enjoys the south country, has brought 
' slaves and an elephant — one of a bad character.” 
When he had said this, the Raja, looking at the 
Kunvaiji, asked — What kind of an elephant is 
this that is of a bad character?” The Kuhvarji 
rising looked at the elephant, and, examining 
it according to the sdstras for that purpose 
composed by Briliaspati, said — “ Its tail is like a 
dog’s : whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
stroys both himself and his race. The reason why 
the Raja of L a t a d e s a has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is envious, 
having heard of your fame. Send therefore an 
army to destroy him. I too am ready to go.” 
When he heard this the Raja replied — “ Son ! 
ilia mvliiida is not good now; wait a little.” 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
brought it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home without honour. 

The next day Mularaja with liis son and an 
army started to attack L a t a d e s a. Mularaja 
advanced to the banks of the Schabhravati 
y ( ? Narmada), the limits of his kingdom. The 
women of Suryapur who were washing in that 
river, seeing the troops of Mularaja, fled away. 
The women of Latadesa were thick -wais ted, and 
therefore not good-looking, and dirty as if they 


were always beside the cooking-fires. On the 
banks of the Schabhravati is the city of B h r i - ^ 
gukachha (Bharuch), of which the people, in 
dread of Mularaja’s army, fled in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 
for a contest. To attack him Ch^and Raja 
advanced. The La^ Raja was not valorous, so 
Chamand Raja knew there would be no trouble 
in overcoming him. To his son’s assistance 
Mularaja sent certain Rajas and troops. The 
Knhvar’s army defeated that of Lata. The 
island {dv^pa) kings were on the side of the Lata 
Raja. In this contest the Knhvaiji overcame, 
slaying his enemy. He returned to salute his 
father because of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kunvar afiectionately. Then came Mularaja 
and the Kunvar toAnahillapura. Mularaja 
sent for his principal ministers, the yors, the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the inauguration of his son. They answered that 
Chamand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the muhurta was favourable. Then the 
Raja caused the Kunvaiji to be inaugurated.* 
After this Mularaja presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Brahmans at Sristhala(Sid(i/iap 2 tr), on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then mounted 
the funeral pile. 

The Seventh Sarga, 

After this Chamand Raja managed the 
affairs of the kingdom well. He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chamand 
Raja was deficient in nothing, and he preserved 
the land-gift that his father had bequeathed to him. 
T o Chamand a son named Y allabha Raja was 
bora : he too became skilled in kingcraft and fit 
for the throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom {^vidya ) : in his amusements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as at gedi deda^ and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and arrows. Yallabha 
Raja grew up condescending and brave : there- 
fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 
tion of living in quiet after Chamand Raja’s 
decease, lost that hope. Chamand Raja had 
another son, named Durlabha Raja : he too 
became so fall of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Joshis 
examined this Kuiivar’s jaamotn^ they pro- 
nounced with confidence that the prince would 


* In A.D. 997. 
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be celebniteJ for u-reat exploits : that he would 
cou(|[uer his enemies, encourage the practice of 
wisdom, and become a Maharajadhiraja. 

Diirlabha Rilja and his elder brother Vallabha 
Raja pursued their studies together, and had 
great affection for each other, setting their father 
before them as an example. Afterwards Cha- 
niaud Raja had a third son, named X a g a 
Raja. 

Once on a time Chamand Raja, inflamed by 
sensual pas'=^ion, did wrong to his sister Cliachlui 
Devi : to cx])iate this sin he placed Vallabha 
Raja on the throne, atid went on a pilgrimage 
to Kasi. By the way the Raja of Malwa took 
from liim the umbrella, cltdnrir^ and other 
insignia of royalty. Chamand, having accom- 
plished his pilgrimage to Kasi, returned to 
Pathtn, and said to Vallabha Raja — ‘‘ If you are 
my son, go and punish tlie ^lahva Raja." In 
obedience to this order, Vallabha Raja, taking 
Itis army, advanced towards Malwa. 

On his way to Malwa several kings, bringing 
presents in their hands, came to meet Vallabha 
Raja. They said to him — Going* by this route 
the P a r a p fi r a river and the S i n d h u s i n d h u 
river mustbe crossed : therefore be pleasedtutake 
the way of K u n t a 1 a d e s a and you will not 
have to cross these rivers.” Then he went by that 
road. Afterwards, as fate had decreed, Vallabha 
Raja was afflicted in his person with the disease 
called tdtalci (small-pox), which no physician 
was able to cure. Then Vallabha Raja, aban- 
doning the hope of battle, began to prav to 
Parmosvara and to perform religious rites. The 
Pradhrm and the Senapati then said to YslI- 
labha Raja — Let ns now return to Aiiahilia- 
pur and \ allabha Raja replied — If at this 
time you do not maiuige with gn^at care, you 
will cause the loss of the throne of AualiiJlapur 
to my race. AVhereforc, without allowing the 
news of my d('ath to get abroad, do you go 
back to Auahillapur.” Saying thus, Vallahlia 
Raja sent tlie army back and died there (\ d 
1010 ). 

With great sorrow the army returned hr)Tno, 
unci entered Paftan, and with deep grief related 
the whole matter to Raja Cliamand. For Ids 
son the Raja lamented much. Tlien. in order 
to depart to Snkla Tirtlia to perform penances, 
the RAja seated Durlabha on the tlirojie, and 

* Part of BoLrl or Adsaiif ? !;ce -Is. ly. p 4 . 35 ^ 


retired to Snkla Tirtha,t on the banks of the 
Xarmada, whore he died. 

After that Durlabha Raja managed the affairs 
of the kingdom after a good fashion. This 
Durlabha Raja bravely conquered the Asuras, 
and performed religious acts, building temples, 
Ac. 

Sri Jinesvara Suri gave instructions to 
this Durlabha Raja : therefore, being informed 
in the rudiments of the Jaina religion, he tra- 
velled in the good way of pity for living things. 

After this Durlabha Raja's sister, as a Swa- 
yamvara, chose Maheudra, the Raja of Marwad, 
for her husband. 

According to the practice of his ancestors, 
this Durlabha also employed himself in defeat- 
ing his enemies, Ac, Once it happened that 
Durlabha Raja went in great splendour into 
Marvacldesa, to the Raja of N a d u 1 d e s a , and to 
the city of :\I a h e n d r a R a j a . Then Mahendra 
Raja advanced many hjs to meet him, received 
him with due respect, and laid presents before 
him. Durlabha Raja wished to marry Mahendra 
Raja’s sister. Durlabha was exceedingly liand- 
some: the bivaijaruvara-rnandapa was erected for 
the nuptiuLs cf Mahendra Raja’s sister : 
into the uiaudapa Durlabha entered and seat- 
ed himself, wherefore the Swcujainvara-iita/idapa 
appeared very splendid. Many other kings 
also graced the mayidapa with their pre- 
sence. Into that assembly came Durlabha 
D c \ 1, the sister of Mahendra Raja, to select as 
bridegroom him that pleased her. She was 
attended by a cltohdars wife, who, naming the 
Rfijas, enabled her to recognize them. When 
they saw D 11 r i a b li a D e v i, cacli of the RAjas 
wiblied in liis heart that the damsel would 
speedily select him. In this assembly were the 
Rajas of A II g a d e s a , of Kasi, of G j j a i n a, 
of V'aididcsa, of Kurudesa, of Ma- 
thuradesa, of Andradesa. The Chob- 

dar s wife kept telling the Kuiivari of the ac- 
tions of all these Rajas; afterwards she said 
to her, This is tlie king of G u j a r a t d c s a, 
in whose country Lakslimi and Siirasvati dwell 
together in union : this king s name is Du r - 
la }j ha Raj a — the meaning of which is that 
she who has jierformed much penance wull ob- 
tain him. Your name too is Durlabha 
D e V I , therefore there is a union of the 
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names of you botli, -vvlncli according to the jyo- 
iUJnjasdstra is very fortunate.’^ 

Then Durlabha Devi threw on the Ra- 
ja’s neck the varnidld that she held in her hand. 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Diir- 
labha R*ija, The Brahmans now advancing 
performed, according to the ^idsfm rules, the 
marriage ceremony. M a h e n d r a Raja gave 
horses, &c. with much wealth, to the Cha- 
in k y a as peherdiaatu. Afterwards Mahendra 
Raja married his younger sister to X aga 
Raja, the younger brother of Durlabha. 
With their brides, Durlabha Raja and Naga 
Rjija set otf towards Rattan, Mahendra Raja 
attending them for many a kus. 

The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- 
ing Durlabha Devi in marriage had already 
taken the road, in order to light with Dur- 
1 a b h a R a j a. They came prepared for battle. 
The armies of enemies rose up on all sides as 
hre in the forest ; but Durlabha Raja was no- 
ways dismayed. Ashamed of fighting with 
those shameless ones, — instead of fighting with 
them, Durlablia at that time merely warded off 
tht hr Aveapons. Some of the kings, however, 
Durlabha Raja smote with arrows. The Raja 
of A 11 g a d c s a gave up tlic fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha R;Vja; tlie a Iwa Raja threw 
down his Aveapons ; the Raja of H u n d e s a 
lied away ; the a t h u r a Raja Avent to call to 
his aitl the Turks and mountaineers : the Raja 
of A n d r a d e s a was AA'ounded ; the Y a i d i a 
Raja, the Kuru Raja, and thcKasi RTija, 
Avith others, fled with blackened faces. Thus 
gaining the victory, Avith great sj^leudour Dur- 
labha Raja entered Rattan. 

The Eiyltth Sargn. 

After this D u r la b ii a ’ s younger brother, 

a g a Raja, had a son named B h i m a.* jMor- 
tals owe three debts, — First, BraJunaksltana ; 
second, Brvakshawi , -’third, FilrIL'ihaiia. Brali- 
makhhana is paid by chastity and the cultmttion 
of Avisdom : DeA'akshan by the performance of 
fire-sacrifice ; Ifitrikshana by begetting a son : — 
so is it written in the Kaviua Khanda. AVhen 
thorcTore Bhiitia Avas born, on account of the 
debt to the Ritris having been paid, Durlabha 
Raja and Xaga Rjga joyfully held high festival at 
the court. At the time of the Kuuvarji's birth 
a voice from the sky proclaimed — Whatever 


Avill B h i m a imprison, or slay, or fight with ; 
to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 
This B h i m a wiR practise science extensively, 
and the people who are of KdsWca (atheistical) 
opinions, or who reckon that neither good nor 
evil arises from religion or irreligion, -will he 
utterly destroy.” 

Y ery dear Avas this Kuiivar to Durlabha 
Raja: therefore he used to make him lie on his 
own couch, to give him mangoes and fruits to 
eat, and to play with him ; the half of the 
re Avenues of his kingdom he used to spend on 
the Kuuvar. On his neck the Knnwar wore an 
ornament of gold set with diamonds — A'ery 
beautiful to behold. When the KnuAvar pfrew 
up, he used to go to the chase, but he Avould 
only cut the horns and hoofs of the deer, not 
take their lives. He so learnt the pugilistic art 
that no pugilist was able to fight with him. 

Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 
in great joy — 0 B him a ! take you the man- 
agement of this kingdom and fight AA'ith its 
enemies ; I aa'UI noAV go to a place of pilgiim- 
age and perform penances for the happiness 
of my soul.” When the Knnvarji heard this, 
ho answered with tears in his eyes — “In 
yonr lifetime I Avill not consent to royalty ; 
besides, you talk of performing penances, but 
the fruit of penance is royalty, which to the full 
extent you have obtained and may obtain, — 
therefore there needs not to perform penance. 
And if perchance it be from desire of s v a r g a 
that yon wish to perform penance, know then 
that according to the Ksheira Dkirmay by 
turning not back from the enemy you have 
gained the victory, — yon will therefore without 
doubt obtain s v a r g a : in this Anew too it is 
uuncccssary to perform penance.” Hearing 
these Avords the king replied, — “ It is Avi'itten in 
the Stiiritis that AA-hen a son becomes of age to 
manage royalty the father should resign to him 
the throne and go to perform penance ; there- 
fore noAV that I am gi’OAvn old, I am not fit to 
retain royalty, but if N a ga R a j a Avill manage 
the kingdom, then too it is well.” Xaga Riija, 
hearing these AVords, said — “ As Avhen Yudhish- 
thira Avent to perform penance, his younger 
brothers AA’ent Avith him, so I too, refusing 
royalty, will accompany you.” Afterwards Dur- 
labha Raja and Naga Raja, persuading B h i m a , 


Raja does not keep friends with this B h i m a 


performed his installation. Then fell a rain 


* This is Bummamed in Maid, voL I. pp. 70, 71* 
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of flowers from the sky. After that Diirlabha 
llaja* and Yagaraja made svaryavdsa at Pattan. 

Bhima De\'a ruled well, and refused pardon 
to the crime of incontinency. He apprehended 
thieves cleverly, and punished them, so that 
the oflences of depredation diminhhed in his 
reign. This Bhima was called Baja of Rajas, 
and entertained such exceeding pity for life that 
oven the wolf in the fljrest was restrained from 
taking life. Some kings fleeing from fear of 
their enemies lived under the protection of 
Bhima, some took seindce with him. Tlie Raja 
of Pun d r a d e s a sent presents : the R^; [a of 
Andrades a sent liim a necklace: Bliinia's 
tame spread into H a g a d li a d e s a also, there- 
fore the poets of that country ])ec’an to ce] eh rate 
his exploits in the iNLinadlia language. In oiher 
languages also were hooks written relating the 
stoiy of Bhima. From these books haviii'^^’ 
been spread abroad in di^tant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became knowm fanuliarly to 
men in remote lauds. 

Once on a time some one said to Bhima — 
‘‘ 0 Raja ! on the earth the Sindh R a j a 
iind the Raja of C h e d i d e s a , * in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and cause ])ook> to 
he composed setting fmtli faults in you. The 
Sindh Raja .-ays too that he will strike Bhima. 
TIn\ Rija of Sindh lias coTnjuercd the Raja of 
S i v a .s k u a and made him his subject. The 
.'strength of thi> Sindh Raja and the projects of 
his heart cannot be e.-timated. i^tany lords of 
tortre.'jbcs and rajas ot i-ilaiids have become 


subject to the Raja of Sindh. When his army- 
sets out on hiidal'ifin, no Raja can resti'ain him, 
and Sindhdesa and Chedtdesa are under his 
sole control.” Hearing these and other things 
from the month of this spy, Bliima, sending 
for his minister, began to ponder over this 
. matter. 

The king*, having collected an army, set forth. 
Then Bhima v'ent to the P a n j 4 b , near to 
'^Sindh, where flve rivers flow together ; like a sea 
was the stream of these five rivers, — therefore 
the Raja had to consider how the whole army 
could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
was because of the strength of these floods, strongr 
as alortress, that the Sindh Rfija slept in peace, 
having cumpiered liic enemies. Then breaking 
down hills, with the gTcat stones thereof they 
began to build a bridge. hen they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream di- 
mding began to take another channel, as milk 
upon the lire hods r)\er. For the bridge they 
Used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 
Bhima was ])1 eased when he saw the work of 
the bridge linishcd, and to make all happy he 
distributed sugar and food to all. Then cross- 
ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 
ot >Sin(lh came to oppose them in battle : a fight 
of mi -s lies eii-ued ; the Chandruvaiisi Bhima 
fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Siudli Ruja. In this way con- 
'^rpicring in Sindh, he subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whose name was H a m m u k . 

(Ib it’ continued.) 


SWORD-WORSHIP IX KACHAR. 

by G. R. DARAXT, IkA., b C S., KAXGJ'PU. 


The most venorntedof all the deitiis woiRiip. 
ped in Kachar is a goddess calU*tl R a n Cliu n- 
d i. She was the tuti^lary dOty of the old Ib'ijas 
of Kachar, and is held in the liighe-t I’c-peefc 
not only by the Kaeharls, but al-o ly the Bengalis 
and other Hindus Avho have settled in tlic dis- 
trict. OneortluMpioensoffhe In-t R.ija, (h)vinda 
Chandra, who died in f still survives, and she 


keeps up the imagt' and worship of Ran Chandi. 
d he image lias iiev(‘r bei'n sliown to any one 
cxce[)t the reigming Raja and the officiating 
Bralim.an, as the godd(\- 5 S had onFu-ed that she 
Avas not to bo exhibited, and Avould strike 
d(.‘ad an\ one wlio saw her ; and her reputation 
has doubtlc’-s been greatly inagnitied by the 
ruA ster\ which has surrounded her. 


Fm" ^ H-rnAl,,\r,;t r,f 

( hamaiiU j i- hy thv autliMi ,,f tlio 

[‘I'itl'O it'J ho < hut lift 1. 1 in rt'U ti) I)url.i},]ia 

lit la, \\hi> 1 - -tao.l Tirol Mil :t j>:i 

t'. b.inar.i- ntr.*r r-oj-n.'il tliM Hinnii' t'l II u 

a, and t.) h.-. n nlionn 1 . d ai lio r.o-.ici* t I'l . m.d'i 

Mahva l)y RnrijaJiHia. ^Khn tlim ndi.^ th,.,,'.. ,did 
uiin^roiiiptAlrd Itiiii t I ]a\ tin,' » <if rMx.i'lty 

RirLd.l.a, ir i. -aid. pi .-..-.■i d. d >>n In- jaliri inuci* in the 
attire uf a luunk, and died at Bauaras,— havmc, however 


ar(iuairit«>d with tin* insultintf 
bar ot tl.o ]>,,n of .AfhUva. Fi,.,,! that timo, it 13 
Pi'ii irb j oniiiity hot\v»M.*ri the lord of 

k T,,,j •’'•i'-'. v,.i.i.p. 7 i. 

*1 l/O-l Dnrlahh Sen ascended 

the throne in a u. loio, mnl Hi, mm Oeva in lOJl. 

1 H/F’ been eon jeetnrejl to 1)0 the 

rnodorn C h a n d a 1 1 m ( h.iidwana. It wa- the country 

r k-'l'' 'f u‘" "! ll-xs Mill, vul. I. p. 82. 

Lont. lud, U tcUrn liidw, p. 331 . ^ 
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A few days ago, after representing to the 
Brahmans that we were the Raja for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a small thatched house fenced in on every 
side, and no one but ourselves and the i?vjdn 
Brahman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 
brass image of Ran C h a n d i and another of 
Shama, and two swords which were supposed 
to bo incarnations (if such a phrase may be used) 
of the goddesses. The swords looked very ancient ; 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut off 
straight at the point : they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them, but evi- 
dently kept w ith great care, and painted with 
red and white. 

The story of R a n C h a n d i , as told me by 
the Kachriris, is as follows : — 

There was once a Kachari RTya named Is i r - 
b li a r X a r a y a n , who was renowned as a just 
and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu 
and never offered sacrifices, till one night R a n 
C h a n d i appeared to him in a dream and said, 
To-morrow morning early you must go to the 
bank of the river Madma (the place is now called 
Chandighal) and there you will see a living crea- 
ture : seize it fearlessly by the head and take it away 
in whatever form it may assume, and Avorship it 
and offer sacrifices to it : by doing this you will 
become groat, and your children will reign after 
you.” Next morning the king, as the goddess 
had commanded, went to the river-side and 
there he saw a terrible snake playing in the 


water : he was alarmed at the sight, and instead 
of seizing it by the head he caught it by the tail, 
and the goddess took the form of a sword and was 
worshipped under the name of R a n C h a n d i . 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
no sacrifices to the goddess, and she became 
angry with him and struck all his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, so that 
their sound conld not be heard, and again ap- 
peared to him in a dream and said, ‘‘You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer ; so to-morrow 
cause instruments to be played and guns to be 
fired in every house, and in whosoever's house 
you hear the sound of instruments and guns, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 
from reigning.” So the king did as he was 
ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 
house he could hear the sound of instruments 
and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 
himself retired from the kingdom. This man, 
whose name was Uday Bhim Xaniyan, 
pleased the goddess so much by offering her a 
lakh of sacrifices and continually worshippiug 
her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 
Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 
of Kachar. 

The goddess Shama, who is supposed to be 
embodied in the other sword, is said to have 
been captured from a king of the D e h a n s , the 
hereditary bondsmen of the Kachar Is, by Raja 
Boulla, a king who reigned at Maibong, a place 
in the Xorth Kachari hills near Asalu, where 
ruins still exist, from K h a spur, the former 
capital of the D e h a n s . 


IXSCRIPTIOXS AT BAIL-HOXGAL, IX THE SAMPGAUM TALUKA OF THE 

BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. S. 


Tlie temple at Bail-PTongal, standing to the 
north of tlie town outside the Avails, is now a 
hiiiga shrine, but appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has tAvo inscriptions con- 
nected witli it : — 

Xo. 1. The first inscription is contained on 
a stone tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, i, t\ on the left hand of any one facing 
the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone are : — In the centre, a liiiga and priest ; 

< HI their right, the sun ; and on their left, a cow 
and calf with the moon beyond them. The 


inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. There are traces of about 73 
hues averaging 4G letters each. The stone 
seems to be a schistose limestone, and the sur- 
face of it is full of small fissures and is very 
much Avom away. With great labour the con- 
tents of the first tAventy lines or so might be 
made out, but no connected transcription could 
possibly be made of the remainder; only a few 
letters are legible here and there. It is a Rat^ 
inscription, that family being mentioned in it by 
the older form of the name, — Rashtrakuta. In 
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line 11 it refers itself to tlie time of tlio Cliala- 


kya kino’ Trailokyamalladeva, — either Somes va- 
radeva I. (Saka ? to 001 r) or Tailapadeva 
III. (Saka lu72 to 1101), Loth of T^dioin boro 
that title; as I have shewn in my paper on the 
Kattas that the chieftains of the Sanndatti 
branch of that family were inde})endeiit from 
about Saka lUdO, I conclude that the Traildkya- 
malladeva here mentioned is Sbmesvaradeva 
I. However, I could not trace in this inscrip- 
tion the name of the particular chieftain whose 
grants are recorded ; but the titles applied to 
him are very similar to those of the Kalholi 
inscription. 

Ko. 2 is another inscription in the Old Cana^ 
rc^e characters and languages, consisting of 51 
linc'j of about d'J letters each, and contained on 
a stone taijlet which Avas lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, hut which I have had 
upright on the left front of the temple. The 


emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
centre, a seated figure of Jincudra ; on its right, 
a standing figure, full front, with the moon 
above it ; and on its left, a coav and calf with 
the sun above them. The stone is blacker and 
harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on it is still more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcription can be made of it. It is evidently 
a Hatta inscription, as it mentions a king Kar- 
taA'irya who Avas ruling ‘'with the diversion of 
joyiVd conversations.*' Its date is given in line 
35, and is the Saka year lOSG (a.d. 1164-65), 
being the Turana Siuhrof^^arti. Accordingly the 
KurtaAurya here mentioned is the third of that 
name in my list of the Haitas, — the Kattama 
for Avhom I had not preAnonsly succeeded 
in obtainiug a date. Further on the inscrip- 
tion mentions a Jain Basadi, and probably re- 
cords the building of the temple to AA'hicli it is 
now attached and the allotment of grants to it. 


KAMAXDAKI OX THE 

WhiUt the eyes of all India are turned to- 
Avards Baroda, and the inquiry wliicli is jiow 
being conducted tliere, it may not bo uninterest- 
ing’ to reprirluce, in an English guih, the 
rules laid down two thousand veurs ou'o by 
K u m an d a k i for the guidance of kine> in the 
matter of poisoning. His ideas are e\e 'effiigly 
<[nmint, and huA’C prolmbly ])ecn (lisr{‘garded for 
some centuries CAxn by the most orthodox and 
{'<mservative. The extract is taken IVoia tlie 
seAxntli chapter of the Xili^'dra. It is a pity 
that this Avork is not brought mure prominently 
1‘orward, and adopted in some 7nr{i->ur(i cs a 
siil)>tltiite for tlie Patitdiaiaiiirn. The Xifi of the 
latter Avas no doubt takcui from K a ni a n d a k i , 
and re^et by V i s h n u S a r m a u in bas-i’ metal, 
mon* calculated, howeAuu’, to plejme rlie ^v( akcr 
and more stm^nal minds (;f a Inter generelii > 11 . 

"flu' ouly printetl text of the XiH^drif olitain- 
able in India is that edited in 1-^61 l)v ilabu 
Kajendral.ila .Mitra. That schohir stat(s in liis 
preface that his text Avas pretiareil from a 
modern i)ut Auny correct nuuiu^cripd ril stained 
at Benare<,” collated Avith “ an utterly un- 
reliable*’ manu^^cript in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society, and Avith a commentarv an Inch 
Avas “of erreat use in settling the readiiif’- and 
meaning of a great number of technical termsf^ 


POISOXIXG OF KIXGS. 

With all rc'-pcct for the learned Bahu, it would 
appear, however, tliattlie IvlS. fir:>t named was 
not so \cvy correct as he coimidere<[ it to be; 
for over and over ngain the reading of tlie com- 
mentary is vastly superior to tliat adopted in 
the text, Avliieh is sometimes almo.'^t meaning- 
I ]e->. It is time, hov.cvcr, to return to the more 
I immediate subject of this paper, and alloAV the 
I Pandit to speak : — 

I ‘"A king should everywhere bo careful re- 
garding his Conveyance, couch, Awator, food, 
clothes and ornaments, discareling that Avhich 
has ric'im poisoned. 

After btithing in Avatcr that is an aiitidotc to 
jioi^on, adorned Avitli the poisonuiestroving gem, 
let liim eat that Avhieh lias heeii tlnmoughly 
examined, surrounded hy T)h\>ieians acquainted 
Avitli poisons and tlieir antidotes. 

At tiu' sight of a poisonous snake, tlie Ma- 
labar Shrike, tlu‘ Parrot, and the Maina are 
ti'i’i-ihly alarmed and scream out. 

M hen lx holding [loi^on, the eyes of tlie par- 
tridge lose their natural colour, the curlew be- 
comes ch arly inebriated, the cuckoo dies ; and 
in every ca.'jc languor supervenes. 

The king^ tliereforo should eat that which has 
been inspected hy one of the above. 

Snakes do not appear Avhen peacocks and the 
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spotted antelope are let loose, so they ought al- 
ways to be at large in a house. 

Some of the food intended to be eaten should 
first, by way of test, be put into the fire, some 
be given to the birds, and the effects should 
then be observed. 

If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and 
flame of the fire w^ill be darkened and there 
will be a crackling noise, — the birds will die. 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of per- 
spiration, intoxication, sudden coldness, absence 
of colour ; and the vapour arising from poisoned 
food is thick and dark. 

Condiments speedily dry up, and when boil- 
ing assume a dark frothy appearance, changing 
also in smell, feeling, and taste. 

When a liquid is defiled by poison, its lustre 
may be either increased or lessened, an up- 
right streak appears, and a circle of froth. 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar- 
cane, Ac.] a perpendicular dark- coloured streak 
appears, in milk a copper- coloured one, in in- 
toxicating beverages and water one black as 
the cuckoo and irregular. 

Under the influence of poison, a fresh [green] 
article of food quickly withers, and without cook- 


ing looks as if it had been boiled, and assumes 
a dark hue, — so the learned say. 

Some say that a dry substance decays and 
loses its clearness of colour — that a hard [or 
pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 
and vice versa ^ so as to destroy small creatures. 

Clothes and carpets infected with poison 
become covered with black circles, — and thread, 
hair and wool are destroyed. 

Metals and gems become coated with dirt and 
mud, and their strength, brilliance^ weight, 
colour, and feeling are affected. 

I An experienced man should note the follow- 
! ing as indications of poisoning : — a dark hue 
j on the face, change of voice, repeated yawning, 
stumbling, trembling, perspiration, agitation, 
staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
work, and changing about from place to place. 

The king should not touch medicines, be- 
verages or food until those who prepared them 
I have tasted them : — his ornaments and every 
article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
ed ; and he should scrutinize everything received 
from another source.^* 

Talib-ul-ilm. 


CORRESPOISTDEXCE 

SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIX OF THE 
ITJMITIVE AMERICAN POPULATION. 

Silt, — The remarks by Mr. Walhouse on the 
above subject in the February part of the Indian 
Anfiqffarif^ vol. IV. p. 46, suggest to me to com- 
municate the following. 

Last year I exhibited to the Asiatic Society 
a ])erforatGd stone which was obtained at the 
Mopani coal-mines, in the district of Narsing- 
pur. Central Provinces. In my account of it 
I pointed out its resemblance to some figured and 
descri])ed in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the 
lake of Neufchatel by M. Desor. Recently I have 
found that a still stronger resemblance exists 
between it — both in size and the special characters 
of its perforation — and some ancient stones which 
have been found in abundance in Virginia and other 
pai'ts of North America. The latter have been 
very fully described in a journal called the Amer- 
lean Natnralisfy but I have not the exact refer- 
ence by me at present. 

I am inclined to believe that when more atten- 
tion has been paid than hitherto in India to the 
distribution of stone implements having special 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

characters, many useful inferences may be drawn 
as to the migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactured and used them. Only within the 
past few days I have received three celts from 
Dhalbhum (a zaraindari in Chota Ndgpur). Two 
of these are of the shouldered type hitherto, I 
believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 
and the adjoining countries. 

As in the case of the Burma implements which 
have been described by Mr. Theobald, the Rev. 
Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 
supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythical story 
connecting one of them with a particular thunder- 
storm has been sent to me. 

V. Ball. 

Camp via Samhaljmr, 23rd February 1875. 

BOTANICAL QUERY. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary T 

Sir, — I shall be much obliged for information 
as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 
ally growing wild in the Mathura district, and 
there called Ldliydri, The name is not given in 
Brandis’s Forest Flora, nor, so far as I can as- 


* Vide Proc, As. S. Beng. April 1874, p. 96, PI. V. 
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certain, is the tree there described. It grows to 
a moderate size — say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly droo])ing branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leaves, and is in full dower at the end of Eeb- 
ruary, when it preacnts a handsome appearance ; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, and dragon-mouth m form, 
With three drooping and two erect petals ; the 
calyx gamosepalous. 

r. S. Gkowsl. 

Muthjrd, X. ir P , 

Fehi'uarii 2o, Ibro. 


Query. 

Can any reader of the Aiitiiiiiary favour me with 
the scientitic names of — 

(1.) Tlie Klue tree. This is a large tree com- 
mon in the i^?'orth Konkan. It has a dark heart- 
wood, sometimes fraudulently substituted for 
blaekwood. 

02.) Kh urdsutu. This is a small oilseed belong- 
ing, I rather fancy, to the order Composite, much 
grown upon the loftj’ plateaux of the IMawals, 
and also in the Konkan, especially by the forest 
tidbes. AV. F. SixcLXiK. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Religious and Mukal Sexiimems fretly translat^'d fi-Miu 
Indian IVritoi?, 1>y J. Muir, IJ.C L , LL.D., Pli.I). 
Edinburgh, 1^71- Uilinu, pp. Mii. aiidd3.j 

This pain]dilcc contains part of a much larger 
collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for translation into prose. Of the sexenty- 
two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 
these pages {huL Ant. vol. III. pp. 18:3, 241, 
333 ff.). In the appendix Dr. Muir has added 
faithful prose versions of all the passages, “ with 
the view of obviating the suspicion,*’ he savs, 
“ which some may entertain, that in the meri'ical 
versions I have embellished the sentiments ef the 
Indian writers, or imparted to them a clusor re- 
semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify.*’ 

The following are the additional sen tim cuts : — 
28. iS<>rrnv: a ud lu ryf Jttn rt* d Fanchatantra 
V. 3b (and in other book.-) ; cunf. Luke, x. 2'J if. 
Small souls imiuire “ Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan 
But larger -hearted men embrace 
As brothers all tlie human race. 

The nest is analogous to that given (vol. HI. 
p. Ibdf from the III. 13415, and will 

remind the reader of Coleridge’s verse, — He 
prayeth %yell wlio luvoth well.'’ &c. 

43. Aubtcriid s nud rlha orr u ao coAllng without 
'yuriiy. I>iddha Chanakya, X\'. 1: — 

Those men alone tlie secret know 
M Inch everlasting bli.ss will bring 
Whose hearts with pity overflow. 

And love to every li\ ing thing 
Kot those a beggar's garb who wear, 

With ashes smeared, and matted hair. 

The following three are closely related in idr-a 
411. The yods tjlvc wisdont tu fhnSf 'irh<>,.i ihry 
favour, and cnnVLrstly. Mahabh. Y. 1222 and II 
2070 If. — 

The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 
To guard the man they deign to Giield : 

On those to wliom they grace will sliow 
They understanding sound bestow ; 


But rob of sense and insight all 
Ot whom their wrath decrees the fall. 
iliGse wretched men. their mind deranged* 

»Sce all they sec disturted, changed; 

For good to them as evil looms. 

And fully wisdom's form assumes. 

^ erso 26/0, as the author remarks, “reminds 
us of the well-known Latin adage, ' Qiios D’Ais vudt 
yrrdrre j^irins dnn^‘-nt,d^ Tlie same thought is 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his AiituALiiionts on the Ephile to the 

IlOiiiiIiis. xi. y : — 

orav yap opyi] daip.oifa>v f3\d7TrT] riva, 
rovrep TU irpoiTuv e^affiaipe'irai (Ppevwv 
rhv uovu rhv €(t6\6v, fL ri;i/ rpeVfi 

yv(op.r]i', IV €ihf] p,7]bev wv dp.aprav€i. 

Cumpare E^nd. yii. 1, 3 , 4 ^ and 13 ; and Eom. xi. 
18. Also 1 ii. 25. The conver.se is exjiressed 
m t\ic MnJi.ihli.Y. 1-22-2"— given in tie first four 
lines ab< )\ e. 

'.>0 ^1 dnntti'Al d )s hdlcd h‘j (rdythino. Ma- 

habli Vtl 122:— 

A\ hen men arc doomed without respite. 

Even straws like tlinuderliolts will smite. 

51. Th> Mahabli. XTT. 76o7:— 

A man until his hour arrive<^, 

^Iioiigh ])ierced ])y hundred darts, survives; 
AVhilc ho whoso hour of death is nigh 
Imiolied only by a straw will die. 

bl^ ^frn Jnc»> ci(jnij„ienf, nut virlnr, Ac. Subha- 
slntaniava, 43) : — . 


jii \irrue men uavo small deliglit ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear; 

I he iruits of sin they hate and fear, 

But sin ])urMic with all their might 
CrJ. Ej), ,-/s ,.f gi'n „„,1 fn-fiicr'g),rrf!vhi. 

miiuljli. ■\ . 1212-0 (Coiif. Matt. sii. -i:; if ,2 Tim. 

ili. 13| : — 


Sin [fraetiFod oft,— experience shows,— 
Mon s understanding steals at length ; 
jvml understanding gone, the strength 
Of ciiii unchecked resistless grows. 
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But virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firmer sway ; 

And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue’s rule extends. 
t)3- Secret sin not nnohse)^ed. Manu, VIII. 84 
fconf. Mahabh. I. 3015 ; Manu VIII. 91) 

“ None sees me,” so, when bent on sin, 

The fool imagines, vainly bold : 

For gods his evil deeds behold— 

The soul, too, sees, — the man within. 

The following maxim will be recognized as very 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it is on one of the points that differentiate 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of reclaioimg the had, Bha- 
ininivilasa, I. 93 : — 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — but vainly ploughs the skies, 

The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 

The criminal law does not quite recognize the 
next as teaching the whole truth. 

63. Sin removed hy repentance, Manu, XI, 

'229-231 

Whenever men with inward pain 
And self-reproach their sins confess, 

And stedfast, never more transgress, 

Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 

As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 

69. Nohlo Characters. Sahityadarpa^, 322 : — 
A man whom wealth has never spoiled, 

A youth by reckless vice unsoiled, 

A ruler wakeful, — self-controlled, 

Be those among the great enrolled. 

70. Thr prosperity of others not to he envied, 
Mahabharata, XII. 3880-1 

(3n thee to smile though fortune never deign, 
Her favourites’ happier lot with calmness 
boar ; 

For prudent men from wealth they do not 
share, 

But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 

71. The saint should patoaitly aiuait the thne 
'\f his departure. Manu, VI. 45, and Mahabh. 
XI 1. 8929 (couf. Job, xiv. 14} : — 

Let not the hermit long for death, 

Nor cling to this terrestrial state : 

As slaves their master’s summons wait, 

8o let him, called, resign his breath. 

Tim next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the parallel the lines offer to Horace’s 
well-known verse — Odes, IV. ix. 25 ff. 

72. “ Vi rere fortes ante Ayamemnonai^ Bib 
hana in Sarngadhara Paddhati, Samanyakavi* 
pramsa, 13 (12) 


Without a bard his deeds to sing 
Can any prince be known to fame ? 

Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not even the name ! 
Comment is needless : the sentiments are ren- 
dered with great fidelity into easy verses, that will 
be read with much more interest than any mere 
prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion of the preface has already been given 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that “ it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commonly ^regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Grreek and Roman 
literature.” Greek and Roman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets we must look for 
moral maxims. And the whole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the influence 
of Christianity began to tell on Roman thought, 
and whose works have come dowu to us, ought 
first to be compared in extent with the huge 
tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 
for, the larger the field over which the human 
mind has exercised its energies, the more traces 
may naturally be expected of its ethical beliefs. 
And secondly, is it not a mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those versified by Dr. Muir are 
to be regarded as exclusively and peculiarly Chris- 
tian ? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 
as a revelation of certain moral truths, it might 
be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very different : 
there were ethics before there were Christian 
ethics, and, as has been well remarked, “it would 
be a grievous deficiency’’ if Christianity, “ as 
regards the whole anterior world except the 
i Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men 
had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-efficient but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply.” Christianity accepts these moral maxims, 
these presentiments of the truth, as being, so far 
as they are entitled to have weight, confirmations 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moral 
wants and aspirations of humanity. But the good- 
liest maxim possesses no vital power save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sayings as 
these collected by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlen 
{Das Alte IndieUy vol. L p. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want the coherence 
which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system 
of the Bible. As Lactantius remarks (Inst. Div, 
vii. 7) : “ Nullam sectam fuisse tain deviam, nec 
phiiosophorum quendam tarn iiianem, qui non 
viderib aliquid e vero. Quodsi extitisseb aliquie, 
qui veritatem, sparsam per singulos, per sect as 
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diffusam, colligeret ia unum, et redigereb iii corpus, 
is profecto non dissentiret a nobis, Sed boo nemo 
facere, nisi vcri peritus ac sciens, potest : verum 
antem non nisi ejus scire est, qui sit doctus a 
Deo/’ 

But the Christian Scriptures, while necessarily 
exhibiting a theory of morality, differing however 
in its completeness and unity from that of any 
other system, present themselves nob as a revela- 
tion of morals, but of life and power, bridging 
over the gulf between the saying and the acting 
out of noble sentiments, and claiming to be able to 
transform even the bad. 


La LaNGT E et la LTnCKATURE HINDOUSTAXIES EX iSri* 
Rewie Aunuelle, Par IM. Garcin deTassy, Membre de 1’ In- 

stitat, Profesbctir a TEcole ^puciale des langues oriuutales 

vivantes, Ac, (Pans : Maisonneuve & Cie., 1^73.) 

We welcome with much pleasure the latest 
number of this interesting annual review, which 
M. Garcin de Tassy has compiled for a long series 
of years with such regularity and assiduity as to 
deserve the thanks not only of his own piqnls. for 
whom it appears to be chiefly designed, but even 
of people in India who wish to possess a compact 
account of the chief publications issued, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
during the past year, connected with the Hindu- 
stani language. 

It is well known that for several years a contest 
has been going on in the upper provinces of India, 
where Urdu and Hindi are most current, as to 
which of these two rival idioms deserves the 
]ireferenco. The illustrious professor continues 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduces autliori- 
ties to support his opinion. There is no doubt 
that whatever part Government has taken, or may 
in future take, with reference to these two lan- 
guages, it'i influence can never extend further than 
its own documents, and that those who have hi- 
therto used Hindi in the Dovanagari character, 
or Urdu in the Persian, will continue to do so in 
spite of any Government orders to the contrary. 
Such things must be decided by the people tiiem- 
s elves. 

Besides extracts from Indian newspapers con- 
cerning the rivalry of the sister idioms, the review 
contains others on the present state of literary 
composition, chiefly poetry, and accounts of liter- 
ary societies such as the Aligarh Institute, and 
the Anjurnan of the Punjab, which held a meeting 
called ^fushaara when pieces of original Urdu 
poetry were rea<l by their authors under the 
presidency of Mr. Ilolroyd, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and under the patronage of the Panjab 
Government. 


Of the books published during the past year, 
the most notable are the Turihh-i Rindustdn, or 
History of India, by Munshi Muhammad Zuka 
ullah Khan, at present Professor in the Muir 
College at Allahabad ; Fagdiia-i Hdiaul, the ro- 
mantic adventures of Hamed, by Sayyid Ghulam 
Haydar Khan, who is pointed out by the Native 
press as one of the best authors of India ; Tihh-i 
Ealdm, “the medicine of Rahim,” containing 
540 pages, and which has been adopted as a 
text -book by the Medical College of Labor. The 
other works are of minor importance, or mere 
translations from the English, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published as 
usual both on the Muhammadan and on the 
Christian side. 

It appears that the fines lately inflicted on some 
booksellers of Labor for dealing in obscene books 
have so frightened the rest, that Pandit Krishna 
Lai, a member of the Literary Society of the Panjab, 
who was desirous to buy some books he required, 
says he could not in all the shops he visited And 
anything but almanacks, or works referring to 
laws and regulations. 

“India together with Burmah possessed in 1873 
not less than 478 journals ; namely, 255 in the 
Native languages, 101 in English, and 67 bilingual 
ones, i.e. English and vernacular. In Bombay 
there were more than in the Bengal Presidency, 
as the former had 118 and the latter only 99. 
There were 84 in Madras, and 73 in the N, W. 
Provinces, 40 in the Panjub, and only 3 in Raj- 
putana.” 

Besides the old journals in Urdu, nearly twenty 
now ones are enumerated this year, but the most 
remarkable must be the Shnhis unnahdr, “ Sun of 
the day,” edited by Mirza Abdulali at Cabul, as 
that place never before produced anything like a 
newspaper, — an evident pioneer of civilization, to 
which even Afghanistan must shortly open. In 
that turbulent country neither authors nor 
jiatrons of literature seem to exist, but in India 
we have several Native princes who take a lively 
interest in the advancement of the country ; the 
[Maharajas of Pattiala, of Jaypur, of Kashmir, and 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of schools 
and eucouragers of literature. 

According to his usual custom, the venerable 
professor terminates his review for the year with 
a necrology, which consists, happily, of only four 
names : — H. H. Azimshah Bahadur, prince of 
Arkat, who died at the age of 72; Raja Kali 
Krishna Bahadur died at Banaras on the 18th 
April, aged 70 ; our lamented townsman Dr. Bhau 
Duji on May 3<'> ; and Babu Pyari Mohan Banarji, 
November 10th, 1871. 

E. R. 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OF MANU. 
BY THE HON’BLE Mr. JUSTICE J. B. PHEAR, CALCUTTA. 


The scheme of the Dharma bdstra, which we 
commonly term the Institutes of Munu^ is as 
follows : — The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Mann, described as the 
greatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 
reclining absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask him to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to be observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request of such a shape as this could 
have been preferred. 

Mann at once proceeds to explain the crea- 
tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in a corporeal form, 
of B r a h m a, who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath ; and afterwards the 
great soul, consciousness, and the five percep- 
tions,* altogether seven divine principles. 

He goes on to say that Brahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda ; next that he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas from fire, air, 
and the Sun ; gave divisions to time, distin- 
guished between right and wrong, and assigned 
to every vital soul occupation and quality, which 
remained to it for ever through all forms of 
existence. In these passages, as they stand in 
Sir ^y. Jones’s version of Manu, there is no little 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, which is not 
expressly enunciated until the end of the ^astra, j 
But by the kindness of Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
I have been furnished with a translation of the 
28th sloka, which under the gloss of Kulluka 
Bhatta amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specitic character of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

Manu next declares that Brahma, having 
made all creatures and him, Manu, was ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and he concludes 
by saying that Brahma enacted the code of 
laws, and tauf^ht it to him : that he, Manu, 

* Smelling?, hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting. 

t The figures in these references axe respectively the 


taught it to B h r i g u, and that Bhrigu would 
repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
method of creation and on natural philosophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the Earth : and 
a curious speculation on the relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, fight, water, and earth. This ended, 
Bhrigu addresses himself to the enunciation of 
the iSastrd in eleven chapters. 

The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence, both Manu and Bhrigu 
betray the, relatively speaking, modem character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. 3, 17)tj and to the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs (15,110). In truth, it is not difficult to 
perceive, even through the English translation, 
that the Dharma jS^’^ra of M a n u , as we now 
have it, is the work of many hands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to be apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greatly affected by this 
circumstance ; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that inasmuch as 
the character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of society 
which are disclosed in it, and which sustain the 
fabric of instruction and commandment, did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor saw around him. I shall therefore 
suppose that such a picture of civilization and 
conditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less correspond with a real original, 
and may be taken as rudely representing an 
India of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the time to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all things, is a strange mix- 
ture of refined abstraction and absurdity. Re- 
turning to the first page, we find that Manu 

nnmber of tbe pa?e and verse in the quarto edition of Sir 
W. Jones’s Translation of Manu, 171^* 
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dcserib3s the creatioa of the world, thus (p. 

1 , 6 ):- 

“ This universe existed only in darkness, 
imperceptible, nndefmablc, nndiscoverablc, nn- 
di^covered, as it ^vero vhollj immersed in 
sleep. 

•• Then the self- exist inp^ power, himself nn- 
discerned but making* this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 
with nndiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. 

“He, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external urgAus, who ; 
has no visible parts, who exists Ironi eteiniry, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can compreliend, shone forili in person. 

“He, having’ willed to produce various lie- 
inti’s from hi.s own divine sub^tallCO, fir'll witli a 
thought created the waters, and placed in them 
a prtxl active seed. 

“That seed became an egg bright as cold, 
blazing like the luminary, with a ihou-aiid 
beams ; and in that egg lie was born liini'^elf, 
Brahma, the great forefather of all S|ili-Its. 

“From ilt'ft i^hirh /v, the tiivt cause, not the 
object of sense, existing’, not existing, wdlhout 
beginning or end, was produced the di\ ine male, 
famed ill all worlds under the appellalion of 
C r a h m a . ' ’ 

Tn tliC'se perhaps somewhat laboured pH'^^nges 
Manu taiiglit that (dod, the Autlior and f)ngin 
of all tlurur>, is to he conceived of a^ tlie uivat 
First Caunc, a spiritual being’, self-exi aiiiL alone 
from eterully to eternity, without furm or garts, 
ineoiiiju’clien^iblc and unknowable to nain : and 
that ill him the universe was involved as it 
wu're an idea, bedbre it was caused by liim^elf 
to bo a discernible reality. 

Aecording- to the foregoing account (he Cre- 
ator commenced llie work of evoi\Ii,a'’ or 
rnanlfe''ting the w’orld by willirpg tlu' prodiac Ion 
of the wat'A’s from Ir’s owm divine immati rial 
substanc.’: ipiori tliem lu' developed lii'n^idf, 
from the same sult.dance, inlo ilte uajlc Ibrm 
Brahma, the great IbrelatluA’ of ad .-[Jirits, 
cogmizablc by man and fuiiv d in all wtal-U. 

Braimia, alt( r pausing a yi'ar mi the ^sat^ i-s/’’ 
proceeded with the W'ork oferiadon in a ci-mvc 
wlileh SI erns at fiist limited to the prvaliie: jon 
of certain ab.-^tract priiiei[>le',, c.r veians 

of a m(‘taphy>ieal and inoiul kind, i^lumfs 

Ki'T v.lii'li rta<<ii^lie is fc-'jiiiLtnnfJ tcraiLj Nerhuiea 
ou l-O ’ 


narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 
being clear. As has been already remarked, 
ho makes Bialima assign (p. 4, 21) “ to all 
creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations as they had been revealed 
ill the pre-exi-ting Vf’Ju,'' without any previous 
mention of either the creatures themselves or 
the for it is in the succeeding verses 

that he first says, “ Brahma, the supreme 
ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities 
with divine attributes and pure souls, and 
prescribed the sacrifice from the bcgiiming.’' 
And from fire and from the Sun he milked 
out the three primordial VtJcfs, named Bitjj 
and SanKni, for the due performance of 
the sacrifice." After this, again, he states that 
Frahma “ gave being to time and the divisions 
of time, to tlie stars akso, and to the planets, to 
rivers, oecan^. and mountains, to level plains 
and to uneven valleys.” Then follows the 
e.^tabli^hmcnt by Brahma of certain other meta- 
physical principles and moral qualities. And 
hibtly (p. b, bl), “ that til e human race might 
be multiplied, he caused the Brahman, the 
K s li a t r i y a , the V a i s y a, and the S u d r a to 
proci'cd from liis mouth, liis arm, his thigh, and 
Ids foot," and tliis ha\ing been effected, he 
brought aboul the j)ruduction from himself of 
iMumi, or, to use iManu’s owm w'ords, of‘^me 
tlic framer of all this w'oi’ld.” 

iVranu noxt goes on to sny : — “It was I who, 
desirous ol giving* hirtli to a race of men, per- 
formed vt‘ry < liliiLMiIt rc ligious duties, and first 
produced ten lords of eri'ated beings, eminent 
m lioliiir- a r i 0 h i , Atri, Ac. Tlicy, abun- 
d.int in glory, pi-oduecfl seven otlicr Alan us, 
tog?*! tli^ r with didlies, ’ great sages, genii, giants, 
savages, demons, serpent*^, snaki-s, birds of prey, 
si*])iu‘ate coiiquiiiics of l^itris or progenitors 
ol mankind, in(teor<d(jgieal plumomcna of all 
kimB, eoiimts and luminarie-. apes, fish, birds, 
eatthg deer, men, lavinous blasts, ins(?cts 
‘ I him, i^^^^rlll proecAiU, “was tin’s Avholc 
a'-'^einblage ot .'stationary and moveable boelics 
iirinied Iw tlio '* higli-mnideil beung'^, tlirough 
tlu' force of tlicir own devotion, and at my 
(‘ommand, wiili -.e: u*a!e actions allotted to each. 
\vhatev{'r act is oithiiiu d for raeli of those 
creatures he ro belowg j wdll now' declare to you, 
togetheiMv n ij tlu'ir order in respect to liirth.” 

it'. a.C’.mr- t.) Kuliaiad “ lUc of God 
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And aec3rdinglj a very short abstract ofnatural 
history follows. 

It is worthy of remark that the ten lords, 
whom Manu here says he produced as the 
origin of the human race, are to this day re- 
cognized as Hindu law'-writers of authority; 
and maxims attributed to six or eight of them ■ 
are con.stantly quoted and relied upon in our 
law-courts. iMost of them too, if not all, are 
even mentioned in the ! The compiler of | 

the Ddcinna ^ditra, or at any rate the author of | 
this passage, thus writing in the nameof-Manu, | 
furnishes strong evidence of his work being 
published at a time posterior to the age of these 
sages,— indeed so long posterior that he could 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Manu 
here asserts he effected, seems inconsistent with 
the prior creation effected by Brahma— though 
I believe that there are pandits learned enough 
to find an explanation — and is especially irre- ^ 
concileablc with the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma of the Brahman, the Ksha- 
triya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. It seems 
certain that there is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductory chapter; 
and it is not quite easy to determine wdiich is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Considera- 


ment to it, and then enunciates in great detail 
the whole body of the divine law, d rectory 
even of personal acts and conduct for everyday 
; life. 

The Hindu philosophers of Manu’s time evi- 
dently felt the dlffieuUy of passing from the 
abstract or spiritual God, w’hich alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and ruler, 
who was apparently needed for the creation and 
the sustaining of the material nniverse. The 
first part of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestaticii of Brahma, and the 
second by the creation of subordinate deifies (or 
as we might term them archangels) to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
i ments (so to speak) of the worhl. These are 
i (p, 135, 90; p. 159, 4; p. 209, 86) spoken of 
j as eight in number, the guardian deities of the 
I world, or chief guarJian deities, and so on. 
i And indirectly their several functions are 
described in l\Ianu's ninth book (p. 2S4). Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 00, 72 ; p. G2, 
84, &c. ; p. 73, IGI; p. 02, 81; p. 77, 193) 
deities and spirits ; and the quasi-deified great 
progenitors of mankind. 

The sole object of worship, however, was the 
one God revcalel in the Velas ; all others were 
but created beings. The DJiannci lidstra is 


tions, however, Avhich may hereafter bo referred careful to leave no room for doubt on this 


to, lead to the conclusion that the caste creation | point (p. 350, 85). Of all duties the princi- 

is of the later date. | pal is to acquire from the Upidlsliad^ a true 

After the dissertation upon the animals comes i knowlelge of one Supreme God: that is the 
this passage (verso 51), apparently in immediate ^ most exalted of all sciences, because it ensures 
relation with the 33rd verse, wdiich produced | immortality. In this life, indeed, as well as the 
Manu: — “Ho wdiose powers are incomprehen- | next, the study of the Vcd.i to acquire a know- 
^>ibl(‘, having thus created both mo and this ; ledge of God is held tlic most efficacious of 

universe, wuis again absorbed in the Supreme | duties in procuring felicity to man ; for in the 

Spirit, cliangiiig the time of energy for the time j knowledge and adoration of one Gol, which 
of repose.” | the VcJu teaches, all the rules of good conduct 


Six verses devoted to an almost unintelligible 
diseu.ssioii of the effect of Brahma’s repose seem 
also to be by a different baud, and finally iManu 
‘Says : — “ He (Brabma), having enacted this code 
of laws 111 nisei f, tauglit it fully to me in the 
beginning ; afterwards 1 tauglit to M a r i c h i 
and llie other holy sages.” This ‘’Bhrigu” 
(oTu' of the ten sages) “will repeat the divine 
code to you witliout intermission ; for that sage 
learned from mo to ivcite the whole of it.” 

At this jioint the cosmogony of the Li^iflfafcs 
ought naturally to terminate ; but Bhrigu, tak- 
ing up the narrative from Mauu, gives a supple- 


are comprised.” 

Tlie Vetht was declared to be the direct (p. d8, 
dl, and p. 357, 91) revelation of God (Sruti), 
j wdiicli could not have been reached by mere 
human faculties, and of supreme authority. It 
w'as to be viewed as the (p. 358, 97) sole source 
of all knowdodge, secular as well as divine, con- 
taining everything neces'^ary or po.ssible for 
man to know. All outside it, or not derived 
from it in the DJianaa by the perfect 

wisdom of Manu, wuis human, vain, and false, 
and would soon jicrish (p. 357, 90, and p. 
35S). Belief and knowledge of the Veda wmuld 
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bring man near to the divine nature even in 
this v'orld, and to beatitude in the next ; v'hile 
unbelief vas deadly sin ; and v’hoever, in reli- 
ance upon hei'etlcal books, questioned the divine 
authority of the revealed VeJa and of iheBliar- 
ma itcUtre was to be treated as an atheist, and 
driven from the society of the virtuous (p. 18, 
11 ). 

The jealous care with which the study of the 
Veda was reserved to those privileged to use it, 
and the reverence with which it was to be ap- 
proached and taught, accorded naturally with 
the sacred and exalted character thus ascribed 
to it. It was the especial function of the Brah- 
man to master, to dwell upon, and to study the 
holy book ; the two other twice-born classes, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
access to it. The strictest precautions were 
taken against the possibility of any free inter- 
pretations being arrived at even by these (p. 
o2, lib). Seif- teaching was foibidden, under 
penalty of the severest future punishment. And 
only those wdio sought knowledge -suth a right 
(p. ol) spirit Avere allowed to receive instruc- 
tion. It was sin to teach for pay (p. 72, l-jb) ; 
knoAvledge should be imparted gratuitously, as 
the gift of God, to those only Avho Avere Avorthy 
of it. A S ii d r a might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knoAvledgc, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher and pupil (p 00, 
80). And if by any means a Siidra acquired 
knowledge of tlie Veda, and presumed to teach, 
his pupil became involved in dcadlv sin (p. 
72, l^’ifb). A Avoman also might not be taug-pt. 

It was settlcel laAv that she had no business with 
the texts of the Veda (p. 247, 18). 

Throug.hout the earlier part, and CATn in the 
body, of the the Dharrua of 

Manu is s{ioken of as the inspired exponent of 
tlic Veda^i almost of equal (see p. IS ef al.) 
authority Avith them, and constituting with tlicm 
the rc'po.snory of all IvTiowledge ; but in the last j 
chapter of the b(;(»k is a passage (p. 3-30, l01») 
wherein the 13 hlnf’a-i, Nijd}ja. Jjhay- 

raa ^ddra, and }'nrn/ja< arc c‘a]led tlm fxt('iidcd 
branches of the Thdas; and it isexj)rcssly dirtet- 
od that qucstioiL> nut cuj;able of being sidvcil by 
reference to the iweahal law of the \\d'/ 
be settled by a synod of Hralinuius propcily 
instructed and informed in this body of k arri- 
ing. In this list the Bhamia probably 

of Manu, occupies only the fourth place. Also 


in another (p. 207, 139) passage Manu and 
y a s i s h t h a are spoken of as former law- 
givers, and it can hardly be doubted that by the 
time the Institutes had taken their present form, 
there existed a philosophical and religious lite- 
rature which was not all considered equally 
orthodox. There w’ere also ‘‘ heretical books” 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, loG), and even Sudra 
teachers, Avhich called for authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inculcated in the BJtarma ^ds- 
tra, AAhich probably Ave may safely assume to 
have been the active religion of the better- 
educated classes, w'as in its essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. The 
outlines of it may be sketched as follows : — 
After death comes a future state of existence, 
for Avhich there is a region of bliss, and regions 
of torment. (See p. 74, 172, et 'iihdpie, and p. 
IGo, 53.) In one Averse ( p. 99, 87) tAventy-one 
different hells arc named. EA'ery man’s future 
destination is matter of individual responsibility 
solely. Alone he must traverse the valley of the 
shado\A' of death. “ In his passage to the next 
Avorld,” says the ^idstra (p. 119, 239), “neither 
his father nor his mother, nor his Avife nor his 
son, nor his kinsmen wull remain in his company: 
his virtue alone Avill adhere to him. Single is 
each man born, single he dies ; single he receives 
the rcAvard of his good, and single the punish- 
ment of his eA'il deeds ; Avdicn he IcaA^cshis corpse 
like a log, or a lump of clay, on the ground, his 
kindred retire Avitli aA'orted faces; but his virtue 
accompanies his soul, Coutinually, therefore, 
by degrees let him collect A^irtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion ; since with 
Aurtue fur his guide he Avill traAmrsea gloom how 
hard to be traAxrsed f’ 

Happiness or miscr}^ in the next Avorld follow 
by a strict law of retribution as a consequence of 
tlie life spent in this (p. 31-5, and p. 355, 81). 
iMerit and right conduet meet Avitli immediate 
reward. J ho righteous man eiders at once 
upon everlasting beatitude (p. 352, 54). The 
evil doer passes for a space into tlie regions of 
tormcuit, and liaving tlierc undergone his as- 
signed punislinient is born again info this world 
in some living form, animal or human, varying 
Avitli the circumstances of his former misdoings. 

dhe mode in wdiich the process of transition 
is explained, inAmlv^es some minute analysis. 
The living body is constituted (p. 346, 12) of a 
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material substance animated 'with a vital spirit ; 
to these a conscious or reasonable soul is united 
on the birth of every living being, and the 
supreme spirit or divine essence pervades all. 
On death the material body is dissolved, and 
the two essences, reasonable soul and supreme 
spirit, closely scrutinize and examine the vital 
soul ; if it turn out that the vital spirit had 
practised virtue for the most part and vice in a 
small degree, then the two essences remain with 
it, and, clothed in a new body of pure material, 
enjoy delight in celestial abodes. But if the 
vital spirit had generally been addicted to vice 
and seldom attended to virtue, then it will be 
deserted by the pure elements, and in a body 
formed for the purpose will suffer the pains to 
which Y a m a will doom it, and then again the 
two essences will rejoin it. 

Y a m a is the one of the eight guardian deities 
or principal angels, whose province it is to 
award to every ill-doer the due punishment 
to be uudei'gone by him in the next world. 
He is the minister of God, meting out termin- 
able and purifying correction to the offenders 
against divine law in strict accordance with the 
measure of their offences. 

The merit, right conduct, or virtue which 
alone will carry man to the region of bliss is 
continually the subject of expatiation through- 
out the Li.'ififtffcs. A few references will serve 
to indicate its nature. It must be founded on 
the knowledge of one God (p. 35G) . The essence 
of conduct is the motive wliich prompts it 
(p. 2o4). Truthfulness, devotion, and purity 

of thought, word and deed transcend all cere- 
monial cleansing or washings of w^ater (p. 136, 
lOG, ef Vice is worse than death (p. 165, 

o3). Intellectual service of God is better than 
sacrifice or oblations (p. 91, 22 ef seq.), for 
scriptural knowledge is the root of every cere- 
monial observance. A true believer can extract 
good out of evil (p. 47, 23H). By forgiveness of 
injuries the learned (in the scriptures) are 
purified (p. 136, 107). Courtesy and considei*a- 
tion fur others are repeatedly enjoined (p. 106, 
13S), “ Let a man say what is true, but let him 
say what is pleasing ; let him speak no disagree- 
able truth, nor let him speak agreeable falsehood ; 
this is a primoeval rule. Let him say ‘ well and 
good,’ or let him say ‘ well* only, but let him 
not maintain fruitless enmity and altercation with 
‘any man.’ ” Again, we find the importance of 


perseverance (p. 106, 137, p. 109, 159) and self- 
dependence strongly insisted upon, restraint of the 
passions constantly enforced (see pp. 29 and 30), 
and the practice of the virtues, gentleness (p. 37, 
159), diffidence, modesty, and humility com- 
manded (p. 38, 163). “ The scorned may sleep 

with pleasure ; with pleasure may he awake ; 
with pleasure may he pass through this life ; 
but the scomer utterly perishes.” And the effects 
of sin committed may be got rid of by true re- 
pentance (p. 339, 228), “By open confession, 
by repentance, by devotion, and by reading the 
scripture, a sinner may be released from his 
guilt. * * In proportion as a man who has 

committed a sin shall truly and voluntarily 
confess it, so far is he disengaged from that 
offence like a snake from his slough ; and in 
proportion as his heart sincerely loathes his 
evil deed, so far shall his vital spirit be freed 
from the taint of it. If he commit sin, and 
actually repent, that sin shall be removed from 
him ; but if he merely say : ‘ I will sin thus 
no more,’ he can only be released by an actual 
abstinence from guilt. Thus revolving in his 
mind the certainty of retribution in a future 
state, let him be constantly good in thoughts, 
words, and actions.” 

If the Hindu religious writers had stopped at 
this stage, and left the form and manner of the 
retribution in the hands of God’s minister, 
y a m a , their system would have ranked de- 
servedly high. But, fortunately for the histori- 
cal inquirer, they were not mere speculative 
philosophers or moralists. It was their object to 
develope a code which should bo operative and 
have practical efiect upon society. Therefore, 
!Manu seemingly felt it necessary, in order to 
influence men’s conduct, to declare that the 
vital spfrit after death will be united to a 
material body very sensitive of pain, and to 
attach to every class of transgression a specific 
material punishment. I will not now follow 
him into the details of this portion of his task, 
for they are very loathsome and repulsive. In 
the course of it, however, he takes us very much 
behind the scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of the apparent results presently. He 
also discloses the leading feature of Hindu 
philosophy, namely, its realism. The con- 
sequence is almost invariably knit to the anteced- 
ent by a sort of lex tuliu/iis. So far as possible 
the punishment is made analogous to, or cor- 
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respondent 'witli, the evil action. The man 
■who permits an unworthy gnest to he present 
at a si'fhlllai which he celebrates (p. 08, loO), 
must swallow in the next woidd as many red- 
hot iron halls as the niouthfiils swallowed at I he 
feast hy that guest. If one, through ignorance 
of the law (p. 110, 107), sheds blood from 
the body of a Brahman not engaged in battle, 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up from the ground, for so many years shall the 
sliedder of that blood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action inevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another remark- 
able feature of tlie system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit (p. 171, 04). If one man wrongs 
another, he takes npon himself the sins of the 
latter, while the injurud man on his side acquires 
all the good conduct which the injurcr hud pre- 
viou^lj' stored up for a future life. And a 
singular advantage or etHcacy was attributed to 
just punishment in this world at the hands of 
the civil power : for ^lanu says (p. ol8) 

men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done avcII.” 

Although the afford us many items 

of information relative to the existing state of 
society, in view of wliich they were composed, 
these are insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. AVe get but glimpses of it. 
Amongst other things, tlie people are repri sent- | 
ed as made up of (p. 2S‘h 4) four ])n]icipal ' 
classes or groups — termed the joo’o cartes — 
namely, the Brahman, the K s h a t r i y a , 
the Y a i s y n , and the 8 u d r a . Tlie '^epa- 
rate creation attributed to eaeh of tlie^e niuv be ; 
taken to indicate that, so far back as }io[)ular | 
tradition reached, these classes liad maiTitained ' 
themselves in substance hereditarily distinct, I 
and also separate in occupation, pursuits, and j 
employment. 1 

The separation of the people into tliese four j 
classes was certainly an existing^ fact even in ' 
the 'V edic period, for it is mentioned m the 
hymn to Puruslia,— one of the hymns of the j 
laf/ where each of the cla^ses is allegori- - 
cally represented as constituting that part of 
Pur us ha (or Brahma), from which Mauu af- ' 
forwards, and later still other SmrlfU andPuyd^ I 
nas, said that they were severally produced. In ' 
the MahdhJidratay however, there is a passage i 


I which asserts expressly that originally there 
was no distinction of castes, the existing distri- 
bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation, — a view of the matter 
which is, no doubt, substantially correct. In 
the VAhnu P/i/dna^ too, occur several instances 
I of the different sons of one parent coming to be 
' of different castes by reason of their several 
j occupations. The whole of this interesting to- 
. pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (SajisJ:rif Texts, 

I Tol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says “ we may 
fairly conclude that the separate origination of 
I the four castes was far from being an article of 
I belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” 

I So far as I can judge from the English version 
j of the Inslthdes, the passage in which Manu 
i appears to ascribe each class to a separate crea- 
[ tion is n comparatively late hiterpolation, incon- 
j sis tent with the general tenor of the original 
! text. The divir^itm of the social functions of 
, these classes is described for us in Manu’s 
Pharui'i NubO’a several times over (p. 12, 88 
ct and p. 28 Ij), plainly pictured from the 
reality ; and doubtless there was then no me- 
mory of any different state of things. The 
! de .■script ion itself discloses an advanced staEre of 
[ civilization, and wo have not the means of judg- 
ing how that situation had been arrived at. 

^ However, it may probably not be unreasonable 
to assume tliat the B r a li m a n s were a sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 
or group of families IdvO the tribe of Levites 
among the Jews ; the K s h a t r i y a s an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the land, somewhat resomlding the J^atrician 
Order at Rome, or that wliich tlie nobles of the 
feudal times canic to be ; the Y a i s y a s all the 
remaining free Aryans, who — engaged in tlie more 
respectable and well-to-do occupations of work- 
ing lif(‘, sucli as trade, agriculture, Ac. in fact 
tlie cajiitalists of a priTiiitive society — succeeded 
in maintaining privilege of birlli ; and the Sii- 
d r a s , a coinjiaratiydy servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans, and perhaps of sub- 
ject aborigines. It may not here bo out of place 
to remark that as the stream of Aryan immi- 
gration into India flowed on from the north- 
west, it no doubt, in course of time, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the country, and from this obtain- 
ed, among other things, the ingredient of the 
dark skin. The result of the intermixture 
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^YOuld be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- 
du, in comparison with the aborigines, and a 
gradation of colour and features would be effect- 
ed such as is now to be seen in passing from 
Peshawar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa, 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints 
accompanjdng an Aryan physiognomy would 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- 
tas. But it is not likely that any large propor- 
tion of this more extended growth would be 
recognized as belonging to the older privileged 
orders. It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it would remain, as a rule, undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, 
and would go to swell the body of M adras. 
There appeal's to have been, too, a lower social 
stratum still (p, 2G8, 179), not dignified by the 
desigoation of caste, the members of which were 
slaves to the S u d r a s . Or, perhaps, some Su- 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth 
and freedom, and then (‘ould command the ser- 
vices of other iSudi’as, as if themselves actually 
members of a higher class. Besides these fom* 
principal castes, and in a sense comprehended 
within them, was a vciy considerable body of so- 
called mixed castes (p. 290 ei seq,), which, Manu 
is at great pains to explain, arose fioni the 
incgiilar intermingling of the others : but he be- 
trays the true cause of their for] nation and per- 
pctuati(m when he says that they may all be 
known by their occupations (p. 294, 40). We 
see that in all countries during the earliei stages 
of civilization there is a universal tendency in 
the V'ai ious businesses and occupations to be here- 
ditary ; as Ihe father is, so is the son, and it is 
seldom that any one takes up, or indeed has 
the opportunity of engaging in, a business differ- 
ent fi 0111 that followed by bis father ; marriages 
also commonly take place within the limits of 
the families which pursue the same avocation, 
and every man is known or spoken of by the 
name of his calling. From this cause such de- 
signations as Smith, Finder, Hayward, Pedlar, 
Taylor, Glover, and so on, became surnames in 
England. In India, even at this day, the fami- 
ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent 
members. Individuals are held together in a 
family, and families are connected together in 
groups by the operation of forces of conserva- 
tion which have long ceased to exist in the 
Western Aryan races. Given a community of 
origin, whether personal, local, or other, suffici- 


ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 
a community of occupation or situation, the ele- 
ments are present out of which a caste with its 
own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 
and castes do in this way originate and grow 
under our eyes, even in these modern times. 
It is obvious that the mixed castes of Maun are 
essentially different in kind from the great tribal 
castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, &c. ; 
they are, in truth, rather sub-castes than mixed 
castes, and bear the same relation to the tribal 
castes which the genera of plants in systematic 
botany do to the classes. Also, it seems pro- 
bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
the sub-caste designation would generally in the 
long run cause it to prevail over the tribal. 
With the great body of the people the family 
and its employment must have been of a greatly 
more distinguishing importance than the tribe. 
It would be mainly the upper classes of society 
who, wanting in the particular discriminating 
element furnished by the employment, would 
keep up the distinction of tribe. 

It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
gious rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 
which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 
sions from the Sudras, and constituted the 
quality of twice-bom, would have been clung to 
and never lost. Hevertbeless, this w^as not so : 
for Manu himself says (p. 294, 43): “The 
following races” (afterwards naming them) “ of 
Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, 
and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk 
among men to the lowest of the four classes.*' 
And, again, he says three verses lower : “ Those 
sons of the twice-bom who are said to be de- 
graded, and who are considered as low-born, 
shall subsist only by such employments as the 
twice-bom despise.” He also discloses the 
fact that the converse process w^as going on in 
his time, when he declares (p. 294, 42) “ By 
the force of extreme devotion and of exalted 
fathers, all of them ” (ihe issue of certain speci- 
fied marriages) “ may lise to high birth and 
in another passage (p. 297, G4) : “ Should the 
tribe spmng from a B r ii b m a n by a S u d r a 
woman produce children by the marriages of its 
women with other Brahmans, the low tribe shall 
be raised to the highest in the seventh genera- 
tion.” It was a principal object with Manu to 
glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve the 
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purity of the twice-born classes by restraining 
mixed iuarriat>res a^ far as possible ; it tberefore 
lay upon liiiii to make out that cross-breeding, so 
to speak, was the sole and efficient cause of all 
caste distinction. But it seems apparent, on 
ids own shun ing, that there were natural forces 
ill action under which sub- castes gradually 
arose, grew, and altered their relations i uttr se. 
The course which S(}ciety had hitherto run can 
be readily imagined : there had been a period of 
time daring winch the Aryans had developed 
into three broad hereditary classes, — a saccrd< )tal 
class, an aristocracy, and a free plebeian class, 
while a fourth class comprised all who Avere 
foreign, subject, or not free. But the develop- 
ment did not end here ; this arrangement could 
not finality. For instance, an cver- 

inercasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- 
bly, in it^ integrity, maintain its idacc, and 
accordingly tiic K s h a t r i y a s had, as avc may 
infer from the ])assage just now quoted, early 
liroken down. Something of the like kind had 
also evidently happened to the B r a h m a n s, for 
many pas-ages of the (p. -Vj, p. 04, 

0, and p. 2 PI') are dlrccte<l to the saving of 
cla^s to B r a li m a n s, as Avell as to the mc'mhers 
of the other tw'o twice-born classes, wlio under 
cmerg('iicy might betake themselves to secular 
or abiioriiial pursuits. Then folloAved a second 
])eriod. wlieu the small sub-caAes had come to 
be the real practical social divisions, ami the 
former broader divi.^ions were comparatively 
disregarded. Indeed, as time Avent on, llic^e he- 
came obliterated or merged into one ; (Ui tlie one 
hand, stib-castcs dro[)ped Avliolly out of tiiem, 
;is in the case of K s li a t r i y a s mentioned by 
M.inu, and were indistinguishalde b}* privilerrc 
from the suh-caste^ of the S u d r a cht>s. On 
the other hand, sub-castes, Avluch managi d to 
uairp or gain privilege, took care to attach 
ihemsclvc-^ to the class of highest repulaiitm, 
mmiely, the 1> r a h in a n s. There was no lon- 
ger cause eilectiA'G to keep separate tlm three 
privileged clashes of B r Ti li mans, Kslia- 
t r i y a s , V a i s y a s , when each had been 
broken into sub-cartes, and neither of them, ex- 
cept in a degnme the Brahman, retained any 
exclusive area of employment. All that Avas 
then left Avas the lino of demarcation between 
those Avho claimed fo be privileged and those 
Avho were not privileged. In t^e end all the 


former came t o be reckoned Brahmans, and 
all the latter S u d r a s, the K s h a t r i y a s and 
a i s y a s liaA'ing disappeared as distinct class- 
es. And this pretty Avell represents the state 
of things subsisting’ in India in the present day. 

A very larg’c portion of the Dlinrma iSastm 
is devoted to the instruction of Brahmans 
ill their proper daily conduct throughout the 
Avholo }jeriod of life, from the cradle to the 
grave ; and probably the pictui’e thus sketched 
out may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 
perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Although humanity, truthfulness, honesty, 
cleanliness and chastity* are in so many w'ords 
inculcated as the cardinal duties incumbent upon 
all men, the Lawgiver is not content to leave 
the undei'standing and discharge of them to 
hearei’ii' judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 
details of conduct to AAdiicli they lead, and thus 
takes occa^'^ion to make us accpiainted with much 
that is gross and otiensive. Indeed, the disci- 
pline and petty observances to which the model 
Brahman avus subjected during the two first 
stages of Ids life, i. c. the periods of studentship 
and of hoiisekeej)ing, must have gone far to 
make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 
\\as prescribed to him as his last stage, had ho 
been there left to himself ; bat, unfortunately, 
inu folloAved 1dm to the jungle and made his 
last days even a Avorse state of slavery to 
mortifying- rule than his previous life had been. 
It i^ almost impossible to believe that any 
gv’ueral body of men, such as a Avhole tribal 
divisi(jn of the jienple, could liave actually lived 
their lives in any close conformity Avith the 
minute injunctions of the I) It anua Sd.^lra : ^nd 
with the conscientious the hiilure to carry out 
the jiracticc enjoined must have greatly weak- 
ened the desire and endeavour to realize the 
principle. The result wliicli was ajiparcntly 
aimed at, irres])ectiA’c of the means, is in- 
structive. The child of the Brahman class 
Avas to he placed under a spiritual preceptor, 
wliorn he should reverence almost as a deity, 
certainly Avith a respect superior to that Avhich he 
OAved to Ids own ])arents (p. 40, 22-> fi'.). “A 
teacher of the T eJa is the image of God, a natural 
father the image of Brahma, a mother the imago 
of the earth, ... Let every man constantly do 
what may please his parents, and on all occasions 


* p. 2'JGj G3, the Pive Conimandments of ilanu. 
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%vliat may please liis preceptor : when those 
three are satisfied, his whole course of devotion is 
accomplished. Due reverence to those three is 
considered as the highest devotion, and with- 
out their approbation he must perform no other 
dii^y. . . He who neglects not those three 
vrhen he becomes a housekeeper will ultimately 
i'br<iin dominion over the three worlds, and, his 
body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy 
supreme bliss in heaven. By honouring his mo- 
ther he gains this world, by honouring his father 
the intermediate, and by assiduous attention to 
his ]3ivceptor even the world of Bi-ahma.’’ With 
Iris preceptor the student remained a varying 
time, but at any rate until he was prepared to 
keep house on his own account. During the 
\vhok‘ of this time he was bound to submit him- 
self to a Spartan discipline (p. 45, 220). He 
ros'^ before the sun, his diet was spare, and only 
such as he could obtain by begging (p. 40, Iho). 
He was to abstain from every possible form of 
phvsical enjoyment (p. 39, 175 ct seq.)j and to 
keep aloof from all the pleasures of the world. 
In the presence of his preceptor his demeanour 
wa.'^ to bo downcast and humble (p. 4-5, 218). 

As he who digs deep with a spade comes to a 
spring of water, so the student, who humbly serves 
his teacher, attains the knowledge which lies 
deep in liis teacher’s mind.” And when the days of 
studentship are ended, and the young Brahman 
has entered upon housekeeping unties (p. 97, Go), 
he mu^t cultivate and maintain an impassive 
and digiiiftcd bearing ; he must bo strictly puro 
and formal in his daily life; he must, before ail 
things, be liberal in his hospitality to Brah- 
mans (p. GO, 72, p. G4 et seq., p. 92, 20) and 
uninvited guests, and to those dependent on 
him, for duty's sake. To these must be post- 
poned liis own familiar friends, because kindness 
rendered on the incitement of friendship or self- 
ishness brings no iriiit in the next world (p. 
CG, 113, p. G9, 139). His veiy salutations must 
be in conventional words, according to the class 
of the person greeted. Finally (p. 145, 1, p. 
1 *jG), “having thus remained in the order of 
housekeeper, as the law ordains, let the twice- 
born man who had before completed his stu- 
dentship dwell in a f<'>rest, his faith being firm, 
and his organs wliolly subdued. When the 
father of a family perceives his muscles become 
flaccid and his heir grey, and sees the child 


of his child, then let him seek refuge in a 
forest.” 

We have thus presented to us in a sad and 
gloomy aspect that which the Hindu Aryan con- 
sidered the perfection of human life. If there 
is any truth in the modern theory, that the 
tone of man’s thought and the working of his 
imaginative faculties is largely influenced by 
the natural phenomena amid which the cradle 
of his race was placed, we ought to attribute to 
the Sanskrit people original experiences akin to 
those of their Teutonic cousins, rather than 
those which conferred upon the Aryans of 
Southern Europe their present characteristic 
light-hearted lewty.* 

At the time of the Itistltuies, Sanskrit, ac- 
cording to a gloss of Kulluka, tvas not generally 
understood hy men, and seemingly not at all by 
women (n. 33, 123). Probably, if it ever was 
a vernacular in the polished and scientifically 
constructed form under 'which we know it, it 
had then ceased to be so. No doubt, the language 
commonly spoken varied with the district, and 
was a dialect of a Sanskrit original. 

There were, however, foreign languages pre- 
valent, non -Aryan, i,e. distinguished from that 
of the Aryans, and it is very noteworthy that 
Mann seems to reckon some who spoke these as 
descendants, though out-castes, from the four 
classes'’ (p. 294, 45). 

That the people were poor, even as compared 
with Hindus of the present day, is abundantly 
clear. For a while their industry was mainly 
pastoral, and their acquired wealth took the 
shape of herds. In one portion of the InstiiiiteSj 
when property is spoken of (as when a pre- 
sent to a Brahman is mentioned, or when a 
partition between bix)thers is to be efiected), 
cattle has the principal place and importance 
attributed to it. But at a later period agricul- 
ture and trade acquired considerable develop- 
ment.. There is a Deuteronomy in the Bharma 
Sdsfra, and a comparison of the two expositions 
brings this advance to view . 

The people lived in large families under one 
roof, or in one dwelling-place, as they do now ; 
and there is little indication of luxury about them. 
Talking birds were to be found in a king s 
palace (p. 177, 140), and a wealthy householder 
might have a riding- horse or carriage and orna- 
ments (p. 2G4, 150 :) “ A field, or gold, a jewel, 


* See Buckle, Taine, &c. 
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cow, or a horse, un umbrella, a pair of 
a stool, corn, cloths, or even any very 
t.xcLiieiit veg’etable” (p. 48, 210) is the li>t of 
.iriicle^ any one of which was a fitting* present 
t > ]>e marie by a young* man to his preceptor at 
rl'e elo-e of his student's career, and it may 
tlierefure be imagined to comprehend mo.'st of 
rl ( valuables of the time. The Lh enno SJsfra 
iiMwiuTe contains any direct allusion to music 
‘ to any of the fine arts, and in this re^^pect 
in stroiici* contrast with the Hebrew Bible. 
< jold-workers, however, are spoken of: and 
lo.L- and jewels are slightly alluded to. In 
•uc pu:-'^age (p. Idd, 12P) the hand of an artist 
^anl to be always pure, an evident concession 
^ iko exigencies of his employment. ^Manners 
\'et iH' verv primitive, and not a little C()arse. 

':a:d sen'>uality mubt have prevailed largely, 
ji' . iic may judge from the repeated prohibitions 
nj'ir to lie met with in the nnder every 

vro'iery of form. Clothing was scanty, and it 
w<.^ necer^^ary to authoritatively commaud the 
^tuilLiiu to appear decently apparelled in the 
jj’v^etice of his preceptor fp. 42, iPd). Domes- 
utvm^ils seem to have been of the most simple 
kiiah of various metals, Lc. of copper, iron, 
pewter, tin, and lead, and generally of 
t ..'-rlienwarc (p. 147, 114), luit the latter was 
> c e lazed. Leather even was used (p. 14^, IIP). 
'4:11 ute directions are u’iveii Iw Hanu fur the 
i .eaii^ing of these articles: and the natural in- 
u runee to l:)e drawn from the charaot(‘r of these 
tliat great sim[>licity of life pievailed iu all 

From ^^lanu’s prescription for a feast pi'opcr 
ru be o'iven to BrriliTtians on the occasion of a 
-/vA/'b-'a w'e learn what in those tinier cou- 
Mdei’ed choice food, and also the order of serviru^ 
The viunfls (p. Sp, 225). The most proraiueut 
di^h ill the hr&t course w’as a large bowl of 
nee ; this w^as accompanied by soup (or broth) 
and v(‘U’etable>, and was eaten with milk and 
curds, clarified butter and honey. After this 
eamu spiced puddings, milky mosses of varirms 
sorm. root^ of herbs and ripe fruits ; and tlam 
^avoul‘y meats and sw*eet-smelliug^ or aromatic 
drinks. Veni'.on, mutton, tlie flesh of wild 
boars, of wild liufFuloes, and even of rhinocca’os, 
wa^ greatly esteemed as food fp. 80, 24<S rl x, y-). 
And it seems pretty clear that in earlier davs 
there was no restraint upon eating meat ; tlioimdi 
m the time of Hanu it was nut considered law- 


ful to eat any desh wTiich had not been sacri- 
ficed (p. IIG, 214). Mann says (p. 12P, 48) 
'* flesh-meat cannot be procui*ed wfithout injury 
to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs 
the path to beatitude ; from fiesh-mcat there- 
fore let man abstain.’’ But w'e must probably 
look beyond the religious precejk in order to 
find an effective cause for the abstinence of a 
whole people. 

Kural life, as opposed to town life, has great 
prominence given to it in the Itisiihites, The 
villag*e, girt with a belt of common pasture- 
ground, and cultivated IJivts beyond, constituted 
the unit of agricultural occupation or posses- 
sion (p. 220, 247). The land wfithin the village 
boundaries belonged generally to the village; 
thus ^yQ have ^lanu saying (p. 221, 245) : “ If a 
contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in the 
month of Jaishtha, when the landmarks are seen 
more distinctly and Kiilluka's gloss ‘or land- 
holders’ after the w'ords ‘ tw'o villages’ serves 
only to make this fact more plain : doubtless, in 
his time some villages had lost their independent 
communal character, and come to be reckoned 
as the property of an individual owuier, and 
hence the necessity for the enlargement of the 
sentence. But the arable fields, wells, tanks, 
gardens, and houses were appru]>riated to the 
difiurent householders of the village and treated 
as tlieir private property (p. 224, 202 j. The 
'luttiidi r.-i and public pools or tanks stood on the 
common ground (p. 222, 24^). 

1 lie subjection of w'omen to men w'as almost 
servile in its character (p. 141, 117, p. 215, Ac.). 
iManuhimselt declare^ over an<l over again that 
“ waunaii is never fit for indepeudeuce,’’ though 
the general tendency to look ii[>on them as mere 
chattels met with rt'prehensiou from him ; and 
he tound himself obliged to forbid tlicir being 
bought (p. 58, 52, p. 257, fi-S, l)ut ?*5/e p. 210, 
2ul and 20u) and noM in marriage, and (p. 102, 
20) vindicated such rights of [)roperty as they 
hatl against spoliation at the hands of the male 
mejubers of the iamily. A w'oman was liable 
to be personally chastised like a child by her 
luisbatid (p. 22s gpii), and was forbidden to 
]>o instructed. She is rc'pre.sented in the lustra 
as comjjletely animal iu lier ])assions, and entirely 
unable to resi:,t temptation (p. 247, 15): where- 
fore she must be guarded, amused, and gratified 
at home, so that she may not go astray (p. 58, 
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5.5 t->t She is not to be trusted with a 

secret (p. 177, 150), and gets no benefit from 
either the instructional or the expiatory portions 
of scripture (p. 247, 18), so that a bad woman 
is bad indeed. 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been a 
nearer approach to social intercourse between 
men and women than is the case now. And 
conite.-?y of demeanour towards the latter was 
enj<)iiied. Way should be made for a woman 
wlion she is met in a road (p. 35, 138). And 
at meal-time precedence, even before guests, 
should ])e given to a bride and to a damsel 
(p. r.r;, 1I4). This spirit seems hardly to have 
su’*vived to the present day. At the village 
tanks and wells, and at the stand-pipes of 
Calcutta, the women coming for water are kept 
in the background until the men who may be 
there have served themselves — a marked con- 
trast in the eye of the foreigner to that which 
occurs at the fountains and pumps of the country 
villaues in Europe. 

It is noticeable that a gi^eat quantity of hair 
was not considered a beauty in a woman (p. 52, 

and lt>), and that the flexuous motion of a 
youim- elephant’s limbs was thought the model 
of graceful gait ! Hair with a red tinge was 
ranked as a deformity. 

Marriage was a contract of mutual fidelity 
(p. 25s 101) and was indhsoluble (p. 251, 40), 
and the o.'.ence of it did not consist in the 
(‘ercnrtnv, but in the husband’s gift. Marriages 
of adults, dictated by inclination on both sides, 
eoidd Take place; p. 210, 224; p. 250; 
[). 257, 1*3 and do), though !5Ianu also says 
(p. 25, 71 M) “a managed thirty years may 
luaiTv a g’irl of twelve dear to his heart, or a 
man of twenty-four years a damsel of eight : 
but if the duties would otherwise be impeded 
let him marry immediately.” A woman was 
forlntldcn to remarry (p. 143, lt>2). Indeed, 
with the system of the joint family and agnatic 
succession remarriage of the woman is impos- 
si])le, except with a brother or near relative 
of luT late husband. Manu, however, admits 
that it had formerly been different. t on 

the other hand, could marry more than once 
(p. 5:1, 12). Several passages in the Blnin>}a 
fp. 114, IGS ; p. 255, SO) would support 
the infeixmce that the second wife could only 
be taken when the first was dead, or when an 


event had happened upon the occurrence of 
which the husband could supersede her; but 
there are also other passages which certainly 
authorize polygamy (p. 256, 85 and 86), at any 
rate if the wives other than the principal wife 
are of a lower class. And throughout the 
book it is assumed that a man of the twice-born 
classes may have a legitimate wife of a lower 
class in addition to the wife of his own class, 
a fact which of itself almost demonstrates that 
Mann’s attempt at maintaining a rigid line of 
demarcation between each of the four classes 
was most hollow. A different ceremony was 
prescribed for the marriage according as the 
union was that of a Brahman man with a 
Kshatriya woman, a Kshatriya man with a 
Taisya woman, and so on (p. 57, 43 et seq.). And 
unless the nuptial rites were blameless, it could 
not be expected that the offspring would be so 
(p. 56, 42). 

Although Manu in several passages combat- 
ed the general tendency to reckon woman as a 
mere chattel, he held to the doctrine that the 
husband was the marital owner of the wife, and 
from this by elaborate scholastic reasoning he 
deduced the conclusion that all her children are 
necessarily her husband’s, whoever the real 
fother might have been (p. 251, 48 ct seq.). 
And upon the same ground, whatever a woman 
earns during marnage is acquired by her for 
the benefit of her husband (p 242, 416) ; although 
it is at the same time abundantly clear that a 
woman might have separate property of her 
own derived from other sources (p. 58, 52), at 
any rate after her husband’s death, which the 
king was hound to assure to her in default of 
efficient protectors at home. 

The three so-called twice-born classes, that is, 
the pure Aryans of unmixed descent, endea- 
voured, so far as was possible, to maintain their 
race-distinction by observance of the solemn 
rite of institution (p. 21, 36 top. 25, 68). It 
consisted in the investiture of the recipient wntli 
a girdle, leathern mantle, staff, sacrificial cord, 
and Ijia, hallowed by tlie qaifnirt, or mystic 
sentence from the YeOa, (p. 27, 77), and other 
ceremonies (p. 22, 38). Lnless this rite was 
performed in the case of a priest before the 
sixteenth vear, of a soldier before the twenty- 
; second, and of a merchant before the twenty- 
' fourth, it could not properly be performed at 


t p. 253, 63, aud see p. 73, 106. 
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all ; and the in unvested youth been me an out- 
cast, dcQTaded from the <j<njatrl and despised ; for 
the second ihrth, or peculiar pJainp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institiirioii (p. 25, 
r»8) by force of an ordinance o.' reve-aled law 
(p. 32, 172). “ The yoiunj man on a level with 
a Sudra before his new ])irth from il e rc-vealed 
scripture.’' 5Vunien secured their -eeend birth 
in a similar manner. “ Tlio same ceremonio-^,” 
says Maiui (p. 25, 63), ‘‘ must be duly perform- 
ed for woinon at tlie same aee rnd in the 
same ord-.r, that the body may bo rmee prruct; 
but, with )Ut any text's iiom the 15' is the 
nuptial Ccivnu'.ny is cou-idtisal as tlie c<.'in};lete 
i: sritntioi^ rf women, ordadned for tf' in in the 
Ihh/. toLTeiluT Vv'ith rcve’S‘]!ee to tliLir i '-'raids, 
dwellincr 11 mt in their fahur’s family, ^ho husi- 
].* m of the hou^o. andattoulion to sao- t;! ti-va” 
Ku’dhkads excepts from ilie c '’c:a.>nh‘3 

i\-v women '"tint of the sacriheial tliivn i." and 
I'r sfnbly this exception corre^pon h d smlh an 
increased infe'riority in the sitnation (,i v' men 
s:i:;^:apaentiy to the time Aviien t^r? or jinal 
pa->sane avas vrritten. Tiie onih^i.ra c/’ tlie ! 


Veduc text', wa^ the natural eonse<[uem-,_' < t the 
exclusion of v. mnen from the direct applh-aiion 
of the revealed scripture 
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was carried, and the great hold npon the people 
whmh the Brahman class succeeded in ob- 
taining by reason of their practical monopoly of 
learning’ and education. 

The peo]de in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious ; for the 
authors of the ^S(Utra themselves gwe sanction 
to many iunorant beliefs. They tauLrlit (p. 21, 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and unlucky hours, 
and tliat tlic stars exercised good or had in- 
fluences according to their cpialities. Aho that 
an au-pad».ns name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 
p. 52, 2 amd loj- To sacred texts and to gems 
of certain kLU. is extraordinary virtues were as- 
cribed (p. 27, 76 U) 85 j. They were prescribed 
as charius (p. *217 and 21^) and as anti- 

j dotes to poison. Thunder and ilclitnincr were 
I looked npon as portents (p. Iu3, 115, p. 102, 
I'JOj. Sm'us aiifi omens were to be regarded. 
On the appfurance of a bea.->t used in agriculture, 
a irog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or 
a rat, the readimv < '* -2 . ] - must be inter- 

m:tted fur a day uiut a n g .. -*)5, 2t>) : and 

mindi more oi the like kind. Strangely enough, 
any one who ob'>ei-ved a rainbow in the sky was 
foi'oidden to draw tlie attention of any other 
peison to it ! 

There IS litth' nr nothinir ivliicli deserves the 
name of natural science iii the Iitsf it : an 
:m,_ rpolat'on in the narrative of Oic creation 
(p. t), i ) to d' ) pr. tends to he a general classi- 
hear. 0)1 of iin.-b> and vccvtable.s, but it is of 
0. Very ern [i* character auil betrays no real 
eh' . 'c.t.on of fi.el. Gold and silver wctc 
suj'pi -^td to be ]>ro(bicts of fire and water com- 
biiitel (]). bw, 116). The celestial ]>henomena 
Co almost AvitliO'it noti(*(‘. The only exception 
IS to 1)0 loumt in tlu' iollowmg remarkable* pas- 
sae'(', u h icli o(*eui’s M'omingly as an iutt*rpolation 
ill IJhrigu's preraee (p. 2, 64 c/ : ‘‘ eighteen 
m arc one* tliirty la^'L/has 

oTU' If/tjiy tliirty li'dtiis one and just 

.*>0 many //oobo'/os* ](*t inankiiul cc)nsider as the 
duration ot tlu*ir day jual nigjit. The sun causes 
the di.-^trihut ion oiilayand night both diviiu* and 
human: night iH ine* ibr the repose of beings, 
and day foe rlieir exertion. A montli is a day 
and n night of tlie ITtris, and the divi.sion being 
into e(jual hahes; the half beginning from the 
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lull moon is their day for actions, and that 
])eginmng from the new -moon is their night for 
jilumber. A year is a day and a night of the 
gods, and again their diyision is this : their 
day is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun.” One can hardly avoid 
the inference that the writer of this was aware 
of the relative motions of the sun, moon, 
and earth ; and also of the earth’s revolution 
about her axis. The effort at a systematic scale 
of time-measures is very noteworthy, the more 
jiO as later in the book (p. 206, 131 et seq^,)^ 
and also entirely out of place, appears a similar, 
though very much longer, scale of weights 
based on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 
** the very small mote which may be discerned 
in a sunbeam passing through a lattice, and 
is the least visible quantity” (p. 206, 132). 
The hereditary transmission of disease had been 
observed (p. 52, 7). And in Bhrigu’s account of 
the creation there is an attempt at explaining the 
phenomena of sound, light, and so on. From 
intellect called into action by the will of Brah- 
ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- 
sophers ascribe the quality of sound (p. 10, 75); 
from ether transmuted in form proceeds air, 
the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the 
quality of touch. Then from air changed rises 
light, making objects visible, and having the 
<iuality of figure ; and from light changed comes 
water, with the quality of taste ; and from water 
earth, Avith the quality of smell. Besides this 
there is a curious speculation upon a peculiar 
branch of physiology, which is, however, nothing 
better than pure guess- Avork (p. 57, 40). 

The government of the country, and the ge- 
neral political administration, Avas in the hands 
of the hereditary aristocracy, i.e. the Kshatriya 
(‘lass. There was an absolute king of this class 
wiio reigned of divine right (p. 150, 3, and 
p. 160, H), and AV'as represented as being formed 
(p. 135, 06; p. 159, 4) by the ruler of the 
universe out of particles draAvn from the eight 
guardian deities, and as therefore pure and sur- 
passing all mortals in glory. “ EA^en though a 
ohild fp. 160, 8), he must not be treated lightly, 
from the idea that he is a mere mortal : no ; he 
is a powerful divinity Avho appears in a human 
shape.” His highest attribute is criminal jus- 
tice (p. 162, 28, and p. 191, 16), which is 
again in fact itself a deity. He governed by 
^he aid of a council (p. 163, 36 ; p. 165, 54) of 


seA^en or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 163, 
37 ; p. 166, 58) it was right that he should be 
influenced by the opinions of discreet Brah- 
mans, and in particular he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser. Manu is very earnest and specific 
I in Avarning a king against the common vices of 
t those possessed of irresponsible power, and it is 
1 somewhat startling to find hicntitij character- 
ized as one of the four most pernicious Arices in 
the set AA'hich love of pleasure occasions (p. 165, 
50). The stability of the royal authority does 
not appear to have been great, notwdthstanding 
the divinity of the king's person ; for Manu 
enjoins extraordinary precautions for the pur- 
pose both of ensuring the security of the king's 
. residence (p. 167, 69 ef seq.), and of guarding 
i him from possible Auolence or treachery on the 
I part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, 217 
to 223). The daily routine of the royal busi- 
ness is given in some detail by Manu, broken 
I by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 
! ters. It may be abstracted thus : — The king 
I rose in the last Avatch of the night, and after 
i making oblations, and paying due respect to 
; the priests, he entered his audience-hall decent- 
ly splendid” (p. 177, 145). There he shoAved 
himself to the people for their gratification, and 
then retired AAuth his ministers to some private 
place, ill order to consult with them unob- 
serv^ed, and special care was taken that no 
; one should be within hearing Avho was coii- 
i sidered apt to betray secret counsel.” Hav- 
I ing thus consulted Avith his ministers upon all 
the public matters demanding his attention, he 
next took his exercise ; and tlien after bathing 
he entered at noon his private apartments for 
the purpose of taking food. The meal over, he 
div'erted himself Avith his women in the recesses 
I of his palace ; and having thus “ idled a rea- 
! sonable time” he again addressed himself to 
[ public affairs. Probably, his apparel within 
j the palace was somewhat scanty, for it is said 
' at this point that “he dressed himself com- 
! pletely” and proceeded to review his troops. At 
' sunset he performed some religious duties, after 
! which he received in a private inner apartment 
j informers and emissaries employed by him to 
I gather intelligence secretly. And this business 
j being despatched, he went, “ attended by Avomen, 

! to the inmost recess of his mansion for the sake 
' of his evening meal. Thei-e, having a second 
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(p. 173, 114). Besides these, there was a civil 
head or governor to every town, or rather village, 
with its district ; and over a group of ten towns 
or villages was a superior officer to whom these 
were subordinate ; higher again was the lord 
or one hundred towns, and so on. To the head 
of a village was assigned for his maintenance 
the food, drink, wood and other articles which 
wore I'jy layf daily due from the inhahitants to 
the king (p. 173, 118), The head of a group 
of ten TLlhiges was entitled to “ the produce of 
two plouph lands” (that is, of so much land as 
rerjuired two ploughs for its cultivation) ; "‘the 
lord of twenty that of five plough lands ; the 
lord of a hundred that of a village or small 
town ; the lord of a thousand that of a large 
tuwm” [ji. 174, 110). It is by no means clear 
w^bat were the exact functions of the officers in 
this graded system. iNo doubt it devolved up- 
on them to maintain general peace and order 
(p. 173, IIG), but what sort or statf of police 
(biinu' : and, wdicu a fortunate moment i- otlbrcd force each had at his command for this purpose 
bv hiaveii, let liiin gave Ijattle. pu^ninir on to not aip'iarent. The aiUurs of the townships 

-'.moue'g, and abamdoning fear: yet lie dionld and districts (whatever this word ‘ affiiirs’ may 

be mure sedulous to reduce bi-^ euceniei by no- compreliend) Avero trnnsaeted Iw them (p. 174, 

■g uiatiun, by Avell-ap[)lie<l gifts, and by creating I'l J). And probably tlie king’s revenue was 

3:vi'ioiis, U'-dcr eitlicu* all (jr some ut yne- collected by tlicm. Seemingly this machinery 

' iio E. than by ha'.ardiug at any time a duci-ive was soiaewliat of a rough and ready character, 

. 'iMn, hiii'j'j victory or defeat are not surely and approached that patriarchal form Avhich is 

n;r.‘-_eu on citji'u- dde when two armii^^ eou’agc generally very tlelightful to the governors, and 

‘ii ' field: let the king tlion avoid a ])!0*liod imagined by tliem to 1)0 perfectly adapted to 

batik*; but .'^h )uld tdei'o bo no moans of a p[)l v- sccuro tlie liap})inc>s and welfare of tbe governed, 

’ng Liie* three exp ; li-uii let him, alter due pre- Wide lalilude of discretion, only controlled by 

piVation, liglii >0 vabantiy tliat liis enemy may tbc will of a snptrior officer, did not, however, 

tut ally rosite 1, 3Iann g>vjs on (p. HI, go[) in tlio'^i* dr, lead to the most liappy results, 

enjoin tb.d in a e empicred e(nintrv tli'- re- 3Ianii IfimseUHays ( [>. 174, 133): Since the 

■ gion .'^lioal-l bi; ro'jpecLcd, the (.'stabb^bed laws servants of tlio king whom he has appointed 

:ura:n-‘d, ami i he rights !)}‘ j)rope?-ty fm- as giianliaii> of districts an* generally knaves, who 

p>‘'-''iblo i)e iindii^tiu]>c 1. It i'. (*vii lent tliat war st'ize vliat Ix'long^ to other men, from such 

; nd t Im enlargejaont of iluminion IbrjiU'd a sub- knaves let Inm defiuul bis peojile ; from such 

wliioa had eng<ig>'d the attention and been evil-minded s<u’vaut,> as Avring wealth from sub- 

.''■I'lieil sacee''''!iilly by mem oididvaueed iiitelii- attending tlu'iu on business, let the king 

g 'UC * in tie* time of Mann. conliscate all the possessions, and banish them 

it IS uulbriuuate that the exeeutiAn' adniinls- from his realm.” With tlte object of keeping 

tratioJi of tbc internal alfairs of the kingilom did fhe local officers to their duties, and protecting 

: toiler ilie ii!:e a' * ra'*! iun to tlie author or tlie people from (gipre.-sinu at their hands, there 

e »mpiler or tin* ^Ve liai'dly get the Avas an entirely s(‘parate hi mIv of inspectors, and 

'.ralle'it gii’iij)>e oi the L ivil .Servic* system, also in eveiy large town a superintendent of 

ketachm uits ot tri^ops eommaiuled ])y trimt- alfairs (p. 17 k IlM), elevated in rank, formed in 

worthy otiiccr^ were (puarteivd in military stations power, dktlnguished’gis a planet amongst stars,’' 

‘C Tiic country, in ordm* to protect tlu* p<'ople — a sort of exait''il commissioner of division. 

^ SiLi'Sj eome to be ug/'C-. 


lime eaten a little, and having been recreated 
with musical straiim,'* he went to rest early, in 
order that he might idse rei reshed from his 
laborer. 

Of the ministers the two principal persons 
Were the Eoreigai iMini>rer and the Commander- 
in-Chief (p. 1G7, (il, <13). Home affairs appear 
to have been cbieily transacted by the king in 
f^ersom The (pLialincations for the pt'-t of 
tbreign minister and the principles of tbreign 
puliev art* dwelt np-Aii m the «.■ at great 

length, and tlie art of Avar is eximunded very 
fully. Even tlie order ot the march and the 
be^t mo-le of c-jmmencing Cj general ac^ion are 
laid down, r ome very prudent advice is given 
relative to the coiiduea of a Avar; actual fight- 
ing Avas to be reported to only as the Inst ex- 
client - •' l.et liim,” >ays 3danu (p. I"!, l‘>7), 
"O -aldng of the king, “ ^ecretly bring f)ver to 
Li- party all Midi as he can stifely bring over; 
let him be infunued of all that his enemies are 
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It may with mnch probability be inferred 
Irom data which are to be found in the instruc- 
tions for carrying on war, and which I have 
not quoted, that the kingdoms (so to speak) in 
view of which the compilers of Manu wrote, 
more nearly resembled largo /Yys than separate 
countries in the modern sense. Indeed, it is 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketch cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical times among the 
non- Aryan people, the Kollis and Oraons of 
the Chutiya Nagpur plateau. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly head 
a secular head {uiundar or mahton)^ 
and often a third ofideer, all hereditary, and 
entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
laml, the origin of the existing Lhuniya tenures. 
The tii'tJifod, to use Mann's language, transacted 
tlie affixirs of the village. Three or four, or more, 
of these villages in a group were subordinated to 
the , 11 ‘chi'jfi of most influence within them under 
the name of tannlci, and ultimately the biggest 
taanki in a district became the raja or king, the 
ttrdinary people of the villages paying him a sort 
of rent in kind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 

To return to Manu. The king’s revenue was 
derived from several sources. In the first place, 
certain rations of food, drink, &c. were rendered 
to the king daily hy every township (p. 173, 

1 : p. 307), and constituted the mainten- 
ance of the header governor of the town or 
village. There was also a land revenue amount- 
ing to ail eighth, or a sixtli, or a twelfth part of 
the grain produce, and a sixth part of most 
<»ther things (p. 175, 13n) ; aLo one-fiftieth part 
of Certain capital stock, as cattle, gems, gold, 
•silver, Ac. In times of emergency (p. oOd, 118) 
the revenue might be raised to even one-fourth 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
^Hilurem taxes upon marketable (p. 2-10, 308) 
eoimiiodities, ferry and other tolls, market dues, 
Ac., and a small poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
^‘roase tlie public revenue. 

Hut if the information which we can gather 
trom Mann relative to the civil and fiscal admin- 
istration of the country is meagi^e, the case is 
quite otherwise with regard to the department j 


of municipal law. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of the InsiitateshviYa given 
us a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also aflbrded us some insight into 
the mode in which it was administered. There 
was a High Coxxrt (p. 190, 10), commonly called 
the Court of Brahml, constituted of aChief Judge 
appointed hy the king, and three Assessors. The 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-born classes, though he ought the more 
properly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Sudra to 
this office. The trial was had in open court, 
and was eflected by the examination of witnesses 
in the presence of the parties concerned (p. 
199, 79). In civil suits the plaiutifl* first made 
his complaint, and then the defendant was sum- 
moned to answer it. It was apparently incumbent 
upon the plain tifl' to put in a written plaint 
(p. 190, 58), and if he delayed to do so, he was 
liable to be corporally punished, or to he fined. 
In a suit to recover property, if the defendant 
denied the truth of the plaint ifi”s claim, then 
the latter had to establish it by the mouths of 
three witnesses (p. 190, 00) at least who could 
speak to the facts. In the event (p. 195, 53, 
54 d se^i.) of the plaintiti’, by his witnesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 
his suit, or asserting confused and contradictory 
facts, or disclaiming a witness whom he had in- 
tentionally called, or calling a witness who Avas 
not present at the time and place of the occur- 
rences to Avhich he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refusing to 
answer a proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to declare him non-suited. On the 
other hand, (p. 196, 58) if the defendant did 
not plead Avithin six Aveeks of being summoned, 
he wras condemned for default. And (p. 196, 59) 
both a plaintiff Avho made a false claim, and 
a defendant avIio falsely denied the truth of 
a claim, Avere alike fined double the amount of 
the cloim. After the examination of the Avit- 
nesses, the judge heard argument on both sides 
(p. 189, 3, and p. 194, 44) ; and, finally, having 
arrived at the truth of the facts by a most careful 
consideration of the demeanour of the parties 
(p. 192, 25 and 26) and their Avitnesses, and of 
their testimony, he decided the matter in contest 
strictly according to the law which Avas appli- 
cable to the case (p. 192, 24), 


* Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bcngd, and Act II, of 1SG9, Bongnl Code. 
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This procedure and doctrine as to the duty 
< *t‘ this court leave.'s luirdly anything to be dcMred, 
and seems to be indicative of an advanced '-tage 
of civilization, a high appretiation of e:?tabihhcd 
i<iw. and a considerable amount of juridical 
culture. It is t() be feared, hnwevcr. that the 
integrity of the kings, judges, and the vemeity 
of litigants and witnesses was not of the ^cane 
^•xalted character. Passage after passage in 
ihe is devoted to im])ressing upon the 

king and his otticers the awful nature nf the 
obligation to judge the people righteously, and 
the treineiidoLis constMpiences here and hereafter 
uf disregarding it. And whole pages are ex- 
liausted iu contrasting the fates of those who 
are the witnesses of truth and the witnesses 
of falsehood. Thus we have ([). idA .'^1) — '“A 
witness who gives evidenee with truth ^hall 
attain oxalti'd seats of beatitude above, and the 
Idgiicst tame here below : sueh te^tlnionv is 
reveled by H r a h in a himself. The witness v lio 
Speaks falsely shall be last bound in the lan-ds 
(u‘ Varuna, and lie wholly deprived of power 
tluring a hundred transmigrations : let mankind, 
therefore, give no false testimony. By truth 
i^ a witness cleared from sin; by truth is justice 
advanced: truth must therefore l^ospokiii hy 
witnesses of cverv class. The soul itself is its 
own witness; the S(;ul itself is its own rufuc’e : 
otfend not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
c'ternal witness of men ! The sinful have ^aid 
in their iiearts, 'None sees us.’ Y"es, the gods 
distinctly see them, and so does the spirit 
witliln their breasts. The guardian deitle '5 of 
the tirmament, of the eartli, of the waters, of 
the human heart, of the moon, of tiie sun and 
lire, of piuiisliment after death, of the winds, of 
night, of b(dh twilights, and of justitae pt'rfeetly 
know th(‘ state of all spirits clot hed wi1 h bodies.'’ 
And in calling upon a S udra to give Ids evid itce 
the judge is enjoined to exhort him to truth iu 
a homily of some leim'th, which contain >, pas- 
sage's such as tin' following : — " TIu' fruit of 
every virtuous act whidi thou hast done, 0 
good man. since tliy i>irth, shall (kpart from 
thee to dogs if iliou deviate in speecli frmu the 
truth” (p. 2(jl, ‘‘Naked and slmrn, 

tormented with hanger and tliirst, and deprived 
of sigdit, shall the man who g^'ives false evidence 
go witli a potslierd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.*’ " ILeadloiig iu utter darkru'Ss sliall 
the impious wretch tumble into hedl, who, bcin^'* 


interrogated in a judicial inrpiiry, answers one 
fpiestion falsely.*’ Tiie standard of truthful- 
I ness could hardly Love been high where con- 
tinual exhortation of this kind was needed. 

I And perhaps the effect of this teaching may 
! have ])een marred by the qualification (p. 202, 
i lOd and 104) that ** In some cases a giver of 
; false evidence fruin a pious motive, even thongh 
, he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven : 

, such evidence wise men coll the speech of the 
gods. 'Whenever the death of a man, either of 
I the servile, the commercial, the military, or 
the sacerdotal class, would bo occasioned bv 
I true evidence, falsehood may be spoken : it is 
i even preferable to truth," — a qualification not 
j unknown to tender-hearted British jurvmeri, 

I though seldom admitted even bv them, so dan- 
gerous is the doctrine felt to be . 

It is worthy uf note that in the Insiifufes the 
creditor is expressly authorizeel to recover his 
property (p. TJu, 49 and ol)j, if he can, by his 
own arm, without having recourse to a court of 
law, and if on his doing so the original wrong- 
doer complains, the latter becomes liable to be 
fined (]). 212, 17d), and also (p. 204, 117) that 
“ whenever false evidence has been given in any 
suit the king must reverse the judgment, and 
whatever has been done must be considered as un- 
done,” two facts which go far to suggest that 
the regular action of tlic courts was not alto- 
getlier satisfactory in its results. And this seems 
to be confirmed hy the alternative, which it was 
thought necessary to allow them, of reaching 
their decision hy the short cut of a solemn oath, 
or ot ordeal : In cast's Avhere no Avitness can 
be had between two parties opposing each other, 
the judge niay aetjuire a kuo'vledge of the truth 
by the oath ot the parties, if he cannot perfectly 
ascertain it” (p. 2<):k lOh). “ Or, let him cause 
the ])arty to hold fire, or to dive under AA'ater, 
or sev’erally to toucli the lieads of Ins children 
an<l wilt*. He wliom the blazing tire burns not, 
AAdi(.)m the Avater soon forces not tip, or who 
meet.s Avith no speedy misfortune, must be held 
veracious in liis testimony on oath” (p. 204, 
111 ). 

In all tills it is more than probable that Ave 
haA'o a relatively modern method of pleading 
and trial superimposed upon a primitive pro- 
ceeding; for in the next topic to which Ave come, 
namely, Tnunicipal Liav, it appears plainly manifest 
that something ot the like kind has taken place, 
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a new material has been added to, and mixed up | 
with, an old. 

The remark has already been made that there 
is a deuteronomy in the LisfitiUes : this does not 
occur in the shape of an acknowledged second 
utterance of the law, but by way of interpola- i 
tion in, and gloss upon, that which was the ear- ■ 
lier delivered. It is not easy, without making 
very large quotations, to show how this is appa- 
rent. The original writer had set out with de- 
claring that the whole law was comprised under 
eighteen titles (p. 189, 3), which he named in 
order, and that those eighteen titles of law are 
.settled as the groundwork of all judicial proceed- 
iiia’ in this world” (p. 190, 7). This declaration 
^vas followed by the due enunciation of the law , 
accordingly, in the course of which the beginning ! 
and ending of each title Avas expressly mentioned I 
in so many words. All this still stands. 13 ut sub- 
.sequcnt writers have introduced into the body of 
some of the titles much new matter, supplemental 
of the old, and have also interpolated between 
neighbouring titles topics and authoritative state- 
ments relevant to neither ; and after the last of 
the titles, i.e. Gaming, have added a considerable 
body of laAv Avhich could not by any contrivance 
be built up upon the limited groundwork of the 
titles, notwithstanding that the author of them 
had solemnly announced their all-comprehen- 
si vencss. It is in many instances amusing to see 
the shifts in the way of analogy to which the 
later lawgiver has been reduced in order to 
(•■)nnect a matter of law Avith a particular title ; 
and it is especially instructive to compare the 
impnwements and additions Avith the mcagreness 
of the code as it must Iuia'C originally presented 
itself. Tile A'cry titles themselves betray the — 
oomparatively speaking— early stage of civiliza- 
tion at Avhich they were framed to rej>resent the 
entirety of the civil and criminal law. Thu 
i'Mitlirig of money on interc^t, hiring out of a 
nsnful cliattvl, depx)sit of an articlt* for safe cus- 
tody, sale of priAperty Avithout title, remuriera- 
tiou for work done by scA^eral j<untly, recovery 
of money or goods given fn* that which is not 
rouilenal, wages Avheii Avork is not done, non- 
iuliiliuent of an agivemont by a trader, rescission 
of contract of sale after transfer of subject, 
dispat(; between herdsmen and cattle-owners, 
oonfusion of boundaries, assault, defamation, 
robbery wltli violence, adultery and unchastity. 


the relation between husband and Avife, inherit- 
ance, and gaming, all taken in the narrowest 
sense, covered every cause of dispute and every 
form of crime. On the other hand, in that 
which appears to be added matter, Avm find the 
laAvgiver dealing with lost property, standard 
Aveights, suretyship, market ouvert, adulteration, 
liability of master for serA^ant's acts, burglary, 
cutpurses, injuries done by unskilful physicians, 
fraudulent goldsmiths and corn-factors, rights 
of Avater, dctecthm police, Ac. The prison and 
the pillory come in as new modes of punishment, 
and by specification of certain forms of imposture 
and cheating, and of the places in AAdiich auco 
flourishes, Ave arc introduced to a society Avhich 
had reached an advanced position in the course 
of development. In short, betAveen the dates of 
the first and of the final deli\^ery of the Ioaa', 
society had passed from the condition of Avhich 
the pastoral village is the type, to that of an 
agricultural community in Avhich town life, 
Avith its industries and its vfices, has begun its 
course of groAvth. 

] We haAm a pretty accurate clue in the 
j DJianaa iSchtm to the general geographical 
situation of the people for Avhom it was com- 
piled. In a Av ell-known often-quoted passage 
it is written (p. 19, 21): “ That country which 
j lies between Him a vat and Yindhya, to 
the east of Yinasana and to the AA'cst of 
P r a y a g a * is celebrated by the title of 
Y a d h y a-d c s a. As fixr as the Eastern and 
as far as the AYestern oceans, between the 
two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract 
Avhicli the Avise Iuxa^o named A r y a a" a r t a. That 
land on Avhich the black antelope naturally 
grazes is held fit for the performance of sacri- 
fices ; but the land of the Ylechhas difi'Jrs 
widely from it. Let the three first classes in- 
Aaxriably dwell in those before-mentioned coun- 
tries ; but a 8udra distressed for subsistence 
may sojourn wherever he chooses.” The mid- 
dle district hero spoken of appears to colTe^p(md 
roughly Avith the Doab ot* the Ganges and 
Jamna, together Avith the tracts between the 
latter river and the Sutlej, and Avas probably 
the principal centre of Aryan activity. The 
Aryans had also evidently pushed themsclv'cs 
down the valley of the Ganges as far as the 
l>ay of Bengal on the one side, and down the 
i Indus as far as the Indian Ocean on the other ; 
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but they had not progi'essed far south towards , 
the centre of the Indian Peninsula ; and doubt- 
less the Himrilayas completely shut them in on 
the north. Apart from the above-cited express ^ 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or ' 
'ucidcntal facts in the calculated to 

.-upport any inference as to the physical c^ndi- 
?:ou of the country occupied by Mann's people. 
High , ground is seldom alluded to. In one 
place the king is recommended to fix his 
abode in a champaign country, abounding' in 
grain, and having, if pn>sible, a fortiv^r^ of 
mountains fp. Ii>7. OP). On the other hand, the 
writer more than once displays a fiimiliarity 
vith low-lving lands. Tlie simile As lie who 
-lig.'i fleep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water” bespeaks a prevailing state of tiling.'^ such 
obtains in the valley of a great river (]>. do, 
And the direction (p. ‘221, 24d) — " If a 
contest arise l^etween two villages concenung a 
f boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in 
^lie month of Jye>hrha, wdien tlie landmarks are 
-cen more distinctly,*’ seems to ]ioiut to a land 
A'hich is hooded during the season of tlie rains. 
Ml this accords very well with the supposition 
rhat those to wdiom the Dh" ,',aa Si^fr-h was 
.nldressed liveil principallv, if not almost ex- 
clusively, 171 the upper half of the (laugetic 
r CO ugh. Although it is stated that tlie Arvans 
' liglit dwt‘11 anywhere luUwecn tlie t\v(» oceans, 
^kc Eastern and the Western, and thta-ciore it 
' av be int'erred that thev hrul in some (u'oTee 
cat end' ‘(1 themselves to tlu'Se lirnit'^, still it is 
.ery clear that tliey had little or nothing to do 
..'ith the sea. A navigator of the ora au” was 
iic >:i])jcr‘t of ablioriamee (p. 72, IdSj, tjnP 
coiked with a Jiou^e-luu’ucr, a poisoner, arid a 
nil )ruer of pc'rjui’j. Sea-borne , goods are }k>w- | 
ver iueiitiune<l ; and in a jiassnge of the — c-om- 1 


pamtiyely speaking — more modern portion of 
the law relative to the charges which might be 
made at ferries, and for the conveyance of 
goods by ‘water, we have : “ For a long passage 
the freight must l>e proportioned to places and 
times, but this must be understood of the pas- 
sages up and dowTi rivers ; at sea there can be 
no settled freight*’ (p. 241, 400). But the fact 
seems to be that the Indian Aiwans in Manu's 
age were e.ssentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and Orissa. 
They had been settled long enough to suffice 
for the gi’owth in different localities of tribes 
or snb-races respectively marked and distinguisli- 
ed by known cliaracteristics — an element in the 
development of caste already dwelt upon. Thus 
the meu of the Brahmarshi district (perhaps the 
neighbourhood of Dehli to the south) had ac- 
quired a special reputation for courage, and it is 
not unlikely that they then represented the 
oldest and best Aryan blood. Xopfil (p. 82, 2o-^ 
and 244, and p. 148, 120) was famous for its 
blankets ; but whether it w'as reckoned a foreign 
country or not, or whether the Aiyans had 
obtained any hold over it, there is no infor- 
matio7i afforded us from which W'C can judge. 
There wage cities governed by Sudra king> 
(p hd, lit), j’e.->embliiig perhaps a small in- 
dependent of the Aryan, hut possessing a co- 
ord i)iate civilization. The Aryans themselves 
must al.^o have been s])lit uj) into various king- 
dom>, or /'q/< : for iti Manu's dissertation on tlu‘ 
ai*t ol‘ war tlie king is instructed how to con- 
duct hini'^cll* in certain contingencies tow‘ard> 
n(*ighbouring powc-rs fp. B»7, 1)4), and in th(‘ 
evfuit of luA ])cing pr(‘>sed on all sides by hostile 
iron[)s is told to s(a*k tlie jirotection of a just 
ami jiowei'ful moiiai'ch (p. IsE 174). 


A lAdiKXl) OF OLD BELOAM. 
nv .MX'OliKKI.L. Ho. f\s*. 

I fit' ru'coinpauyiug prtpnlar ficcount ol the wdiat is spoken of f‘urt]i(T on as Old Belgatii. 

Mmdatio?) of I > f' I g ‘1 lii and it-^ ol winch uc still find the remains of th(' 

< ipturc hy tlic Mnsahiifm jxwvt'r-, fdthoiigh m)t emhanknicut of’ the mud fort close to the second 

lii^torically accurate. 7)7ay not lx* without ^ome ; milestone on tlu' 1 )har\va(l road ; and about one 
•nfcrc^t to tlu‘ student ot the C'ai’ly history of ! mile IVoni Bclgaih on tlie KhaTuipur road W(‘ 
‘he South(‘rn Mahratta Country. j pa^s along the Z/d/id of a large tank, of which 

Xi» (lon])t the Bclgafn wliieb tilong wdth ! tiie ntinie was XAgtirakere, and it is, 
^•i])ur w'as called J i r n a s 1 1 ?i p u r a w’as doui^tless, identietd witli the lake of Nuga- 

* 1^. INj, ■ p ra, 1*J ; iind sre CuiuiiriLduiTn, \t>\ I. p. .‘i tU. 
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aarovara, given as the scene of the sudden 
death of king Santa. Old Belgam is said to 
have been founded by a Jaina king ; but the 
earliest notice that we have of it is to be found 
in the GulhaUi inscription.* It was then {circa 
a.d. 1100} the chief town of the district known 
as the V elugramma Seventy, and was go- 
verned, under the Chalukya kings, by the 
Kridamba chieftain Sivachitta or Perma- 
d i d e V u . Shortly after this date it was ac- 
quired by the Rat^ chieftains, who made it 
tlieii* capital instead of S a u n d a 1 1 i . It wih 
be seen that one of these Ratta chieftains, M a 1- 
likarjuna by name, is mentioned in the 
accompanying legend, but it is erroneously 
stated therein that he was the last of his race 
to exercise sovereignty ; Mr. Fleet’s researches 
vsliow that Mallikarjuna’s elder brother, K a r - 
t a V i r y a I Y with whom 31 a 1 1 i k a r j u n a 
had been associated in the government as 
YuvarAja, was still ruling after 3IallikAr- 
juna’s death, and that L a k s h m i d e v a II. ,t 
the son of Kurtavirya lY., enjoyed regal 
powers before the supremacy of the Rattas 
ceased. When this event occurred, Belgaiii, 
together with the adjoining country, appears to 
have fallen under the sway of the YAdava 
kinQ\s of Devagiri. ^Yhat u'as next the 
thte of the country is not yet known detiiiitely ; 
farther researches on this subject are needed to 
enable us to complete a sketch of the history of 
this period. 

The legendary account — liow'ever far from 
the truth — of the deposition of the Ratta 
<'hieftain 31 a 1 1 i k A r j u ii a brings us in tlm 
next place to consider the 3IusalmAn period. 
The first mention of BelgArii in Ferishtahij] is 
under the date a.d. 13/5. Asad Khan 
Mourislied in the first halt of the 10th century, 
as is shown by the Persian inscription on the 
m()S([ue which he erected in the Fort of Bel- 
gAih,§ wherein tlie date given is e([iu valent to 
A. IK 1511); and Ferishtah || state.s that Belgaih 
was taken from the Raya of \ ijayanagara in 
A.U. 1 171. 

The etymology which is given of the name 

^ Edited by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., iu Jour. L<n,>h. Dr. 
ll, xL. S >r, vul. IX. p. -DO. 

t KArtavirya and his lirother 5fallik:irjuna, pi'ins of Lak- 
shiui Hhupati, are hoth niciitiont'd in the Bejirnhi in'^cri])- 
tiou dated Saka 1127 ( v.iy 12ao) ; and Bak^Iinddf‘va if. 
in oDuat Suuudatti, dated 8. U51 ( v.i». 122U). Cunt. Fej '"/ 1 


B e 1 g a ih is more ingenious than trust- 
worthy ; but I would suggest that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Re/, — 
which is a corruption of Vtlii or more properly 
the first portion of the name, —may em- 
balm for us the name of some ancient Jaina 
king of whom or whose deeds we possess no 
further record. Y e n u is, in fact, the name 
of one of the kings of the Y adava race. 

I advance this opinion with all diffidence, in 
view of the elaborate explanation and ety- 
mology of the name given by 3Ir. Stokes at 
p. 18 of his Historical Accoxuit of the BcJgaxnn 
District. 

33Tth respect to the 108 Jain temples, which 
are said to have been built by the pious king iu 
expiation of the accidental cremation of so 
many Jaina sages, it cannot now be determined 
whore they stood ; but even at the present day 
within the wails of the Fort of Belgaiii there arc 
two entire Jaina temples anda priest’s house, and, 
built into the ramparts of the fort, we find 
many remnants of beautifully carved stones 
which once undoubtedly adorned the pillars 
and farades of old Jaina temples. 

I cannot at present localize the forest of 
A n a g o 1 a , but hope at some future time to be 
in a position to do so. 

Y"” a 1 ll r is a .small village lying at the foot 
of the hill on which is built Y a 1 u r g a cl , a 
strong hill-fort lying almost due south of Bel- 
gaih. Tlie river S a n d a r s a n a is in all pro- 
bability a branch or tributary of the modern 
31 A 1 a p r a b h A , which in its early course 
' runs iu a southerly dfrection passing nearly 
equi distantly between S a n t i - B a s t v A cl and 
Y a 1 u r a cl . 

The LcfJCUil . 

There was a poet, by name Sarasija- 
; b h a V a n a n d a II a , belonging to tlie ancient 
' Jaina caste, an inhabitant ot B e 1 g A lii . He 
has composed in the Old Kaiiarese language a 
. short history of kings. Having, by means of 
I rhetorical figures and an ornate Sanskrit ex- 

, pres si on, applied such epithets as ripen as if 

I 

i' of the Ai'i'ho ohuj leal rii' rceif iu the Deljui>i and Aala-hj) 

' DiArietr^, pp. 2. 12. — Eu. 

j X Snikes’ HistnrirnJ Arroimt ofBehjanui, p. 15. 
j ^ llnd. p. 24 (! Ibid. pp. 19, 20. 

( V V e n u g r a m a or V e 1 u r n m a is the name of B.'! - 

gaiii in the inscriptions already rclterred to. Ed. 
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they wore plentiful grain in the Karnataka ■ 
country, he has compiled an account of 
Ijtlgaih. In it wo obtain full information of 
those kings who formerly were, their names, tlieir ; 
good qualities, their castes, and the virtuous 
deeiU that they perfnnned. And memorials of 
the acts which were done by thost* same Idnus 
are to be met with, even in the present day, in ■ 
Bejcaiii, and are as written below : — 

S a ]■) ii r and B e I g a lii w'Ci'C formerly . 
collectively called J i r u a s 1 1 a p u r a , an l , 
there lived there the governor ot the e ty 
ot* S a 111 a 11 1 a [> a 1 1 a n a , who.>c name was : 
K u n t a 111 a r a y a , a daina by cu'^te, ^'ery | 
rclic’ious and compa'^sionate. So the people I 
had nreat ji)y and happine-'^. One day (it li.i])- 
ponedthat) one hundred and eight Jaiua sage^, — 
who had come iVoni the South Country into i 
the ft nvwt of A n a g o 1 a , of which the name was I 
ftormeriy II r a s v a g i r i — remained there all ; 
ir*ght, becaime tlieir rules did not permit them to ! 
advance a >iiigle footstep during the darknem. ' 
When thi> news reached K u n t a ni a r a v a , the , 
king, with tlm ex[)rcs'^ed assent of his ^vife ; 
(d u 11 a v a 1 1 , went unt to the sages and, ha\'iiig 
performed respeetful oheisance, liesoueht tlieui i 
as follow : — *' 0 ininhty >aiiits, take pi tv upon | 
me and iiestow your favour upon me, that ^ 
my ivig*!! may become famous/' But, as their 
custom \vas nevei‘ to r^ay anything at nieht, : 
they lield no converge with the king. Arci_ird- 
ingly the king returned home hi great de-jH)!id- 
enev. (and, as Ire wais going,) sparks ot rire 
fell Iroiii the torches, aird the dry forest was 
S' t on lire, and tdl those sages were heiim to 
U'he 

On the following day, in the eaiiv niorniio" 
tile king agahi wnait into tlie for>‘>r and ;ov , 
ih.J all tiio-e .laina '^r.ges had h>'eii eoUMoiird. 
dVinm they 'uw ih.'-. liotli lunband and wiih 
W{ r ‘ mu'*h lo-'ritied, and h -ean to er)a-M, r. 
Aee -rdmely, there and then. In [U'ooo-^d a 
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above plan, he cuu-ed to lie built Lj:' Jaiiia 


temples at that very place where there are even 
at the present day some Jaina temples in the 
Fort of B e 1 g a rii . After he had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Jaina faith and 
had reigned for some time, G u n a v a t i at 
length hecamo pregnant. And nowg although 
he had hren very anxious that his wife should 
have children, his dread of not having any 
odqiriiig vanished. On this account ho gave 
to B e ! g a lii the namie of a m & a p u r a. Xow 
the Word in Maititki for Idoasu is UCl. In tlii.-, 
inamier ^ve arrive at the name B e i g* a ih . 

Aft'rwvarcls there lived in Old Belgaiii, 
S A 11 1 a the son of K ii n t a m ir the king of 
S a v a n t a V a (1 i , famous, deeply learned in 
the m\ .-iteries of the Jama religiem, thoruuglilv 
skilled in the w'or.-liip of the gods of his fore- 
fathers, very brave, and lauded by princes Avho 
are liorii in the raec', of the Sun and aIoou, a 
supporter of the rules of faith of the Kshatriyas, 
a protector of Jaina sages, very skilful in be- 
stowing on the temples of Jinciidra that Avealtli 
Avhi/li consists in courtesans, Ac. He had 
fourteen waves. The chief of these Avives, by 
name P a d m a v a 1 1, avus very famous. She had 
a s( ui ] w S a n t a named A n a n t a aA r y a. One 
day, attended by his retinue of maid-serA^ants, 
Ae., lie (Santa) Aveiit to the river Sudar- 
s a n a near a 1 u r for the purpose of playing 
ill the waiter, and in tlie lake ofXagasaro- 
A" a r a lie met his death liy a thunderbolt. Then 
three ministers of state came from S a van t a - 
A' a (1 i and ci-owaied A n a n t a A' i r y a king*. 
He aho reigned aceordiug to the customs of his 
fa:!iei'^. One day many sages, among Avliom 
S Ildars a 11 a wuis tin* duel’, arrived. When 
he I’.al made res[) ‘ctful obeisance to tliem, 
A n a n t a v ' r y a impi’red concmaiing his an- 
cestors, and tho»,e sages recoaiited from their 
/j/i . the ab >v(‘ soiey in A’diidi has been 
relatad the fate of king rS a n t a , 

[uewvards iliere was a king oi his race and 
hii'ug' hy name /I a ] 1 i k a r j niia. During Ids 
reign a famous Minrdmhi by name Asta Khan 
(A>eel K!uu) (Mue* ir*)in B mgal, ami, having 
acquired ihc Kingdom hy tivaclu'ry, lie depitsed 
him (M el Idc.urjunii ). overtlirew tliose oiu‘ lumdr d 
audimat teiup!e>, and built a fort, Kveii at 
tlu' pi’e-'sit tuii' w'c tind stones (lielonging to 
tiKi.'C in the Port), 
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BIOGEAPHIES OF ASYAGOSHA, KAGARJUNA, ARYADEYA, AND YASYBAI^DHU. 
Translated from Vassilief s work on Buddhism, hy ^Jlss E, Lyall. 


Asvagosha* (in Chinese Ma-mine, ‘ voice 
of the horse’) was a disciple of the venerable 
Parsva. Parsva, on arriving in Central India 
from the North, learned that the clergy of 
that district dared not strike the Gantd,'\ a 
privilege, as we know, which had been granted 
to the religions which prevailed or which had 
obtained preponderance. The cause of this humi- 
liation was Asvagosha, who, belonging to the 
most learned Tirthikas, had demanded that the 
Buddhists should not be permitted to strike the 
Gantd so long as they had not refuted him. 
Parsva ordered it to be struck ; he entered into 
discussion with Asvagosha, and first asked 
him this simple question : — ‘ What is to be de- 
sired in order that the universe may enjoy peace, 
the sovereign long life, the countries abundance, 
and that people may no longer have to submit to 
miseries?’ A turn so unexpected, to which it 
was necessary to reply, according to the laws of 
discussion, confounded Asvagosha, and after the 
meeting he became a disciple of Parsva, who 
-counselled him to teach Buddhism, and then 
returned to his native town. Asvagosha re- 
mained in Central India, and made himself cele- 
brated by his superior talents- 

It happened that the king of Little Yu-chyi, in 
Northern India, invaded Magadha, and demanded 
the cups of Buddha and Asvagosha to be 
given up to him. The nobles grumbled against 
the king because he had set much too high a 
value on the latter ; in order to convince them of 
their merit, the king took seven horses, and after 
having starved them for six days, he led them 
to the place in which Asvagosha was teaching, 
and ordered fodder to be given to them, but 
when the horses heard the preacher they shed 
tears, and would not eat. Asvagosha became 
celebrated because the horses had understood 
his voice, and because of this he received the 
name of Asvagosha (voice of a horse). 

2, Njigarjuna was born in Southern 
India. He was descended from a Brahraanical 
family; he was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; and whilst yet a child he taught 
the four Yedas, each of which contained 40,000 

* The biotrraphies of the first three were translated into 
rhinese under the dynasty of Yao-tzine, a.d. 384-417, by 
Kumarasya (KumArasila ; and the last, that of Yaeu- 
‘jandhu, appeared uikder the Chene dynasty (a.d. 557-588), 


gdthas (each of which is composed of 42 letters or 
syllables). He travelled into various kingdoms, 
and learned all the secular sciences, such as as- 
tronomy, geography, secret and magical powers ; 
then he entered into friendship with three very 
distinguished men, and, having obtained power 
to render himself invisible, he glided with them 
into royal palaces, where he began to disgrace 
the women. Their presence was discovered by 
the print of their feet ; the three companions of 
Nagiirjnna were hewn to pieces, and he himself 
was saved only by first making a vow to adopt the 
spiritual state (Buddhist) . Accordingly, having 
arrived on the mountains, at the ^tupa of Bud- 
dha, he uttered his vows, and in ninety days he 
learned the three Pitakas, the deepest meaning of 
which he penetrated. Thenhebegantosearch for- 
the other Sutras, but he found them nowhere ; it 
was only on the summit of the Snowy Mountains 
that a very old Bhikshu gave him The Siitra of 
Mahdydna, the depth of the meaning of which 
he comprehended, without being able to discover 
the detailed explanations of it. All the opinions of 
the Tirthikas and Sramanas seemed to him worth- 
less; in his pride he supposed himself a founder 
of a new religion, and invented new vows and a 
new costume for his disciples. Then Nagaraja 
(King of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 
him, took him with him to his palace at the 
bottom of the sea, and showed him there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the Yaipulya 
books and other Sutras of a deep and mys* 
tical meaning ; Nagaijuna read them for ninety 
consecutive days, and then returned to the 
earth with a casket. There was at this time 
in Southern India a king who knew very little 
of the true doctrine; Nagarjuua, wishing to 
attract all his attention, appeared before him 
for seven years with a red flag, and when the 
king, in course of a prolonged conversation with 
him, asked him, as a proof of his universal 
knowledge, to tell him what was going on in 
heaven, Nagaijuna declared that there was 
war between the Asuras and the Devas, and to 
confirm his words there fell from heaven an 
arm and some mutilated limbs of the Asuras. 

by the celebrat<?d Cbene-ti. From these M. Yassiiief derives 
the following abridged lives (pp. 210-223 of the Russian ed.). 

t A sort of bell for calling to religious exercises. 
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Then the king* was conrinced, and ten thousand 
IJmhmans gave up wearing their liair in knots 
(tliat is to say, they were shaved), and made 
the TOWS of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 
tual calling). Then Xagiirjuua spread Buddh- 
ism widely in Southern India : he humbled the 
Tirthikas, and to explain the doctrines of the 
Maluiyana he composed the ot 100, UOO 

tfufluis ; besides that, he composed CJi>jyanc lane 
f'> l(K) buiey ‘ Sublime Path of Buddha/ 
cLHisisting of o,UUU ijcithas ; l^a f::ui /ioe? huitie 
Ion>\ ‘ The Art of Pity,' consisting of oO gdtlias 
(r,,oOnr). It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the MahAyana spread on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vbt June, ‘ Meditations on Intrepidity,’ in 
10'J,Uf_>0 qatlias.'^ A Brahman who had en- 
tered into discussion with him produced a magic 
pond in the middle of which was a water-lily 
with a thousand leaves, but Nagarjuna produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 
At length, upon a chief of the Hinayana show- 
ing a desire that Nagarjuna should die, ho shut 
himself up in his solitary chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to worship him as they 
did Buddha. As his mother had l>orne him 
under an Arjimft tree, he received the name of 
Arjuna. and as after that a Xaga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name Naga was 
a<ided, whence has resulted the name N A gA r- 
juna (in Chinese Lune-chu, dragon-tree; the 
Thibetans ti'aiislatc it ‘ converted by a dmgou^). 
Hf was the thirteenth jiatriiirch, and ?ulmiuis- 
ti :vil r«*l^*gion inon‘ than tliree hunfh* '<1 y^'jirs.t 

b. L) c V a (Aryadeva) wa.'^ descended from a 
Brahrnanical family r.i‘ Snutliei’n India. He 
rendered himself celebrated by Ids gein'ral 
knnwledge, Tbere was in his kingdom a gulden 
imago of Mahesvant two high ; wln/uvor, 

in asking a fave’Ui*. turned luiU''elf ttju u'ds it, 
bad his prayer gniutod in the pre.^^ent h,d. All 
who pre-nerded tliom^elves u ere not udiuirt' d to 
the imag’C, but Deva insisted that be .diould 
bf* allowed to enter, ami wlion angry spint 
began to roll his cyc.^, ]a,‘ palled one of tliem out. 
Anotlier day iMabesvara ap[)oareil to Idin in 

* tW .P) TM.t n uv tin-l .ill tp.- o wnrk'. nt rimia 

. r-Tr n Chines** nr 'I’hilnUaii, ta r.i^h arn 

* U’ldor Ills LKiiiie. 

■t T 'I- is tonri'l in tke ],i jirranliy. 

1 Vk-j * !'> a Kiessiaa ot o :t 2 in. 


a festival and promised him that the people 
should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of Nagarjuna, § advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he was possessed 
with the desire to convert the king himself. For 
that purpose he went to the bodyguards, and 
after having gained their attention be asked 
permission to enter into discussion with some 
heretics, every one of whom he overcame. Deva 
Cijmposed Bo-Iitne erUchi inng, ‘The Hundred- 
fold Meditation,’ and Ci ho lune (400 gdthas) for 
the oveidhrow of error, but a Tirthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As be bad 
before this given one of bis eyes to IMabesvara 
when be met him at the festival^ be remained 
blind of an eye, and was sumamed K a n a d e v a . 

4. Vasubandbu was born in the kingdom 
of Pnrusbapura, II in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the following is 
related : — Y isbnn was the younger brother of 
In dr a, who bad sent him into Jambudvipa to 
conquer the Asura : be was bom as son to the king 
Y A s u d e V a . At this time tbe Asura existed 
under tbe nameof Indradaman a^ (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which be had received because 
of bis war against Indra. Inxh.QVijd'karana* it is 
said that tbe Asura asserts that it is not a good 
tiling for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition to tbe gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asura had a sister named 
PrabliAvatit (sovereign of light), Avho was very 
beautiful. The Asura, wishing to injure Yishnu, 
placed his sister in a prominent position, and 
I himself told her that if any one wished to 
] marry her she was to propose that ho should 
seek a i[uarrel with her brother. Yishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with PrabhAvati, and, as 
all the gods had man-ied daughters of the Asuras, 
he proposed marriage^ to her: he was in conse- 
quence forced to fight a duel with the Asura. 

! ATshnu, as the body of NarAyana, was 
' irivuluerabh' ; the Asui’a also continued to 
I live thongdi \d*-<!ina had cut otfhis head, hands, 

, and othm* liinhs, whieli returned anew to their 
I jiliiees. Th<‘ tig] it coutinned till night, and the 
I strength of \'i^hnu was beginning to tail, when 
j Ids wife, feaHiig lest he sliould be beaten, took 

I § \Vt WL* 'L; iii)t know that NiVAijana wa^? btill alivLV 
j tlii>a'_nL tho u-'U.il makr Arvaih va the personal 

i di'1'’ple ot Nairannaa. it Fif-loit-rho -jn.l'i. 

j to-itia-ua ^-rniifying va in ini shea: . 

1 ■' iSi-iioAu. Vu-hi-oo-no-di. 
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an Utpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces, 
threw them on different sides, and began to 
walk in the middle, Vishnu, understanding 
the meaning of this action, tore the body of the 
Asura into two pieces and passed between them ; 
then the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 
from a Rishi the privilege that if any of his 
limbs should be cut off they should reunite, but 
the Rishi had not promised that his body would 
be joined together again if it should be tom 
asunder. As Yishnu had shown here the cour- 
age of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
P u r u s h a . There was in this kingdom a royal 
chief who was a Brahman of the K a u s i k a* 
family. He had three sons who bore the single 
name Y asubandhu, which was common 
to them, and which signifies ‘celestial parent’ 
(Tiane-tzine). It is the custom in India to give 
all children only one name, which is common to 
them, and besides that, in order to distinguish 
them, another one is added as a special distinc- 
tion. The third son Y asubandhu had ad- 
vanced into the spiritual calling at the SarvAsti- 
vAda school. He became an Arhana and was 
named Bi-lin-chi Y a t s y a (6a-po) ; Bilinchi 
was his mother’s name, and Yatsya signifies 
‘ son but it is thus that the children of servants, 
cattle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
son Yasubandhu advanced equally in the spiritual 
calling at the SarvAsfcivada school, and although 
he might have escaped suffering he could not 
understand the idea, and wished to put himself 
to death; but the Ax*hana Pin do la, who 
dwelt in the eastern Yidehadvipa, having seen 
him, came to him and instructed him in the 
contemplation of the void of the HinayAna; but 
Yasubandhu, not being satisfied with that, sent 
a messenger into the heaven named T ushita to 
make special inquiries ofMaitreya, and after 
having received from him an explanation of the 
void of the MahAyAna, he returned to Jambu- 
dvipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
he received the gift of foresight, and because of 
that he was surnamed Asanga {U -tJufO, ‘ unim- 
peded ’). He still went sometimes into T ushita to 
Maitreya to make particular inquiries about the 
meaning of tlie Sid rets of the MahAyAna; but 
when he explained to others what he had learn- 
ed they did not believe him, and he was obliged 
to ask Maitreya to return to the earth, to which 
he consented. For four months Maitreya was 


found in the temple of preaching, addressing the 
people upon the Sutra of Seventeen Worlds, and 
explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 
but Asanga could see him, — the others could 
only hear the preaching, — and everyone believed 
in the MahAyAna. Maitreya taught Asanga 
the Samadhi of the solar ray ; then everything 
became intelligible to him, and he composed in 
Jambudvipa the Upadesa upon the Sutras of the 
MahAyAna. 

The second son Yasubandhu advanced 
also in the spiritual calling at the Sarvastivada 
school : in the extent of his learning, the num- 
ber of the subjects which he imderstood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 
brothers had received other names, the name of 
Yasubandhu remained to him alone. 

Towards the five-hundredth year after the 
nirvana of Buddha, the Arhana KatyAyana- 
p u t r a, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the SarvAstivAda school, lived. He was purely 
Indian, but in course of time he came into the 
kingdom ofKipine( Kofene, Cabul) , which is on 
the north-west of India, where at the same time 
there were 500 Arhanas and 500 Bodhisatvas (?). 
He began to compose the Ahhidkarma of the 
Sarvastivada school, which consists of 8 grantas. 
A declaration was published everywhere that 
those who knew anything of the Ahhidkarma of 
Buddha should tell what they knew of it. Then 
men, gods, dragons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven Akanishta com- 
municated everything that they knew, were 
it only a phrase of a verse. KatyAyana- 
putra, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatvas, 
chose out of all what was not contradictory 
to the Sutras and to the Viriaya ; they formed 
of it a composition which they divided into 
eight parts, in which there were 50,000 slokas. 
Then they wished to compose the Vaihhdshya to| 
explain the Ahhidkarma. At this time A s va - 
gosha was living in India, a native of the 
Fo-dyi-do country in the kingdom of Sra- 
V a s t i ; he understood eight parts of the 
Vydkarana, the four Vedis, the six sciences, and 
the three Pitakas of eighteen schools : so Kat- 
y A y a n a p u t r a sent an ambassador to Sravasti 
to invite Asvagosha to correct the writing of the 
I proposed Vaibhdshya. For twelve consecutive 
I years after his arrival in K i p i n e Asvagosha 
I was occupied with the work of which Katya - 


♦ Kiaij‘Chi'kia, one of the names of Indra himself. 
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yanaputi'a and the other Arhanas and Bodhi- 
satyas had given him charge; the whole 
lliiUlnja contained a million of gdthas. After 
their composition, Katyavanapiitra engraved a 
command on stone that no person, knowing this 
doctrine, should cause it to spread out of K i p i n e, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the Mahayana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine. Thi^ com- 
mand was also conlirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of K i p i n e was surrounded on all sides 
bv mountains, and there were gates only on one 
side : all the prelates had set their guard of 
Yakshas as sentinels to allow all those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but nut to 
allow them to go out again. In the kingdom of 
A y 0 d h y a lived the master Y a s a s ub h a d r a,* 
who was gifted with intelligence and a good 
memory; as he wushed to learn the Vaihhddhya, 
he feigned madness and repaired to K i p i n e , 
where lie listened for twelve consecutive years. 
Sometimes w'hile they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the Jxdnidijcina ; 
and on that account he wms disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go out of Kip ine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his return to his birthplace he declared 
that every one should hasten to learn of him 
the Va ihltdsltya of K i p i n e , and, as he was old, 
his disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after tlie death of 
Buddha theTirthikaV i n d h y fi k a v a s a lived ; 
he demanded tlie work a>‘ from the 

dragon who dwelt near the lake at tlie foot 
of the Vindhya mountains, and after having 
adapttMl it to his point of view, ho came to 
A y o cl h y a and asked king V i k r a m a d i t y a 
to allow him to enter into discussion with the 
Biiddhiftt priests. At this time the great iriasters, 
such as a n i r a t a , V a s u b a n d h n , and 
others, were away in other kingdoms. The only 
one remaining was B u d d h a m i t r a , the mas- 
ter of Vasubandhu, a very old and feeble man, but 
one who bad deep knowledge; he was culled to 
areruo, but be could only repeat wliat the Tirtliika 
bad said, and he was vanquislied. The king re- 
compensed theTirthika, who, upon returning to 
tl'.e Vindhya mountain, was changed into a jullar 


of stone, but his work Scne-ge-lnne has been 
preserved till the present day. When, upon his 
return, V asubandhu learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be made for the 
Tirthika ; but as he had been changed into 
stone, V a s u b a n cl h ii composed the Tzi-sh I- 
cJnjinie-sJu-Iiidc, in w'hich he refuted all the pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-hnie, and for that he re- 
ceived from the king a gift of three laJcshasofgold, 
with which he set up three idols, — one for the 
Bhikshunis, another for the Sarvastivada school, 
and the third for the school of the Mahayana ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to say 
Buddhism) was established anew. Yasn- 
b a n dh u first studied the meaning of the Vai- 
IJidsltya ; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a gdtha in which was con- 
tained the meaning of all he had been teaching 
during that day ; after having written this gdtha 
on a leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 
and called by the beating of a drum those who 
wished to dispute the meaning of the gdtha ; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdthas were composed, which con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhdshija ; it is 
the Kusalcarifiaj or the Kosa in verse. When 
Vasubandhu had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to K i p i n e to all those who 
were masters of the Ahh tdharma, who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine was spread 
abroad ; but as they found in the verses some 
incuinprchensible passages, they themselves add- 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired Ya - 
s nb a n d h u to write an explanation in prose ; 
he then composed the Abhida nnahnsa, in which 
ho lia^ intri)ducod the Sarvastivadine ideas, and 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
of the Y^hcn this composition arrived 

at K i j) i n c , the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned. 

The son of king Y i k r a m a d i t y a , who 
borti the nanu' c^f 1' a d i t y a (‘ new sun’) made 
his vows to Y a s u b a n (I h u ; and his mother, 
who entered the religious calling, became his 
pupil. AVheii P ra d - ! y a mounted the throne, 
thuTnother and son besnught Vasubandhu to stay 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
cori'-cnted to do ; but the brother-in-law of 
Praditya, the Brahman Ya$urata, who had 
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married his sister, was a master of the T irthikas 
and was versed in Vydhara7ia, according to the 
principles of which he composed a refutation of 
the Kosa, a work of Yasubandhu, who for his 
defence wrote Sioie-shi-ede-piivj (32 Articles), 
in which he refuted all the objections. The 
Vyukarafia was lost, and there remained only the 
other composition. The king gave him as a re- 
ward a lakslia of gold, and his mother gave him 
two ; with this Y asubandhu erected an idol in 
each of the three kingdoms of K i p i n e, P u ru- 
s h a p u r a, and A y o d h y a . The Tirthika, red 
with shame, wishing to humble Yasubandhu, 
brought from India to Ayodhya the master 
Sinhabhadra, Ayho composed two works to 
refute the ivosa ; in the one {fiuvne-sane-rna-Le),ix\. 

10.000 ydtlias, he explained the meaning of the 
Yaihlidshija ; and in the other {Sui-dLi-linie), in 

12.000 fjdtlias, he defended himself and over- 
turned the opinions of the Kt^sa. After having 
finished these works, Sinhabhadra provoked 
Yasubandhu to discussions, but the latter 
removed himself under pretext of his old age, 
referring them to wise people to judge them. 
At first this master, who had plunged into 
the study of the ideas of eighteen schools, had 
devoted himself to the Hinayana, and did 


not believe in the ^^lahayana, — he said that the 
doctrine of Buddha was not in it. Asanga, ap- 
prehending that his brother would write a 
refutation of the Mahuyana, called Y a s u - 
bandhutoPurushapura, where he him- 
self dwelt, and converted him to the Mah/iyAna. 
Y asubandhu repented of his former criti- 
cisms of the IMaliAyana and wished to cut out his 
tongue, but his brother sought to persuade him 
that it would be better to write an explanation 
of the Mahayana, which he indeed composed 
after the death of Asanga. It is to him that the 
commentaries on the Avantansaka, the N/rvana^ 
the SatldJiariiiiputidarika, the P rajndpdra tnltd y 
i\ieYtmalaklrtljdi,ndi other /*«•:? belong ; besides 
these he composed Yei-shiAnnc, in which is 
contained the whole conception of the whole 
i Mahayana, and also Gane-ht-mt^ie and the other 
I Sdstris of the Mahayana. All that was composed 
by this master is distinguished for excellence 
of style and ideas : it is for that reason that, not 
only in India, but also in other countries, beyond 
the frontiers, the partizansboth of the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana have adopted his works as 
authoritative. Heretics grow pale with fear when 
they hear his name. He died at Ayodhya, 
at the age of 80 years. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CHAYADAS. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON 


The celebrated clan of the Chavadas differs 
in one respect from the other Rajput races. 
Of these a portion, the Suryavahsas, claim 
descent from the Sun ; while an equally illus- 
trious branch, the C h a n d r a v a h s a s , claim 
the ^[oon as their common ancestor. Other fa- 
mous tribes derive their origin from the Abu 
fire-fount, while some of more obscure lineage 
claim to be sprung from celebrated sages. But 
the Chavadas, while many difierent origins 
have been assigned to them, are by no means 
unanimous on this point. Though as celebrated 
a race as any in India, and though their alliance 
is still eagerly sought by the proudest houses, 
while the Chavada kings of A n h a 1 1 a w a d a 
fill a prominent place in history, yet the import- 
ant question of their origin is still involved in 
obscurity. ^ Colonel Tod seems to think that 
the Chavadas were a foreign race who landed 
in SaurashtrA, and thence spread northwards 


until Y a n a r a j a founded the kingdom of P a t - 
tan. Mr. Kiuloch Forbes in his interesting 
volumes speaks of the still mysterious race of 
K a n a k s e n,” but does not allude to this point. 
I am myself inclined to think that the Chavadas 
may be a branch of the wide-spread race of 
Farm A r, who everywhere seem to underlie mo- 
dern races, so much so indeed as to have given 
rise in former times to the w'ell-known saying. 
The world is the P a r m A r ’ s.’' Throughout 
GujarAt it is difficult to mention any famous 
town or chiefdoni which was not originally 
held by ParmArs. "^'hus P a 1 1 a n is said before 
the advent of the CliAvadas to have been^ruled 
by P a r m A r s proper, and it is said that Anhal, 
in truth, merely discovered a large hoard of the 
ancient ParmAr sovereigns in the ruins ot 
their capital, which was known by the name of 
Pattan. P a 1 1 a n is said to have been laid waste 
by a northern invader — possibly the same who 
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destroyed Yahihlii. Vanaraja, on acquiring* | 
tlie'.e hoards through the agency of Anhal, fuun- j 
ed a new citr, which he named after him, on the ! 
old site of Pattan, whence the name AnhanawacLi | 
Ihutan. * Aba and Chandra vati were both from | 
the remotest time held by this tril>e, and so were 
Bhinmril (formerly called Srimrd), Palanpur, 
Tharad, etc. Even in Sanrashtra we find tmccs 
of the Parrafirs. W a d h w ii n , supposed to be 
1 he ancient V a r d h a m a n p u r , is said to have 
been ruledby Parrarirs in veiy ancient times; and 
an inscription lately discovered in the southot this 
province shows that a Parmar sovereign ruled in 
W a 1 Ti k s h e t r a , the modem Walak. In the 
Ad tnin ist ratio, i llrjxrrt of the Palanpur Snpcrin- 
tendency forl873-74 1 alluded to the local tradi- 
tion that Chadchat, properly C h a v a d o h a t , 
is said to have derived its namefrom the Chads or 
C h a V a d a s , a branch of the Parmar tribe ; 
and there seemother reasons for thinking that the 
Chavadas were indeed a branch of the Paruiars. 
There is a notorious tendency in the IMjput and 
other tribes to break up into sub-trilr-s, and those 
sub-tribes to go on subdividing*, until the origin- 
al natne is lost. Thus if yon ask a modern 
Po'ijpiit his tribe, he will tell you tliat he is 
a Devaiii, Yachrmi, Ac., and it is only on cross- 
evaminatioii that you can elicit that the 
Devanis are a sub-tribe of (say) tlie Jhurh jus, 
while but (comparatively) few JhaJejAs kjiow 
t^iat the JhAclejAs are only a sa])-trlbe of the 
Yadavaraco. Like instances may be r|noted of | 
the Rat hod, Choh In, and other famous tribes, j 
where the original tribe appellation has been ! 
(■omtpletely or nearly lost and submerged in the ! 
fame of the sub-tribe. Thus tlio W A j A s , who | 
still 'survive at J h A n j h m c r and elsewlierc in | 
SaurAshrra, arc really of the R A t h o cl clan, but | 
none of tbe tribe would call himst'lf a RAMiofl 
niiless pressed. And so the S i r o h i chieftains 
.1 ?:il tht ir clansmen, who wrested from the Pa lauArs 
.Vhu and ChandrAvati, tliough C h o li A n s , are 
uT’.iversally known by the name of their sub- 
tril)e. the D e v r A . In a race of such undouhted 
antiquity as the ParmAr, especially wliero (snp- 
])o>ing these ^peculations correct) one l)ranch, 
th(^ CliAvadas, attained as sovereigais of Anhaiia- 
whiA such undoubted preeminence, one migltt, 

I think, expect to find the name of the original 
elan ohlit^ated by the surpassing glory of the 
^ub-tribe. The gcnealogyof Y a n a r A j a is, is 
well known, traced to Y a c h r A j a C li A v a <1 a, 


AYTIQUAEY. 

the father of Y e n i r A j a the lord of Diva* 
g a d h , now hold by the Portuguese. The legend 
relates that Y a c h a r A j a founded the CM vada 
sovereiomty of Div, where he, and after him 
YenirAja, ruled. Yenir A ja betrayed the trust of a 
merchant who had entrusted him with the valu- 
able cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
the Arabian Sea to witness as to the truth of his 
protestations that the merchandise should re- 
main at Div in safety. ’The Ocean, indignant 
at his name being thus taken in vain, over- 
whelraod Div, YenirAja being drowned in the 
deluge, which converted Div into an island, 
and has left its traces all along the southern 
coast of Sanrashtra, especially at Div, the ShiAI 
Island, Piram, JhAnjhmer, Ac. *It wms on this 
occasion thatthe mother of Y a n a r A j a , being, it 
is said, forewarned in a dream of the destruction 
which was imminent, fiod to P a n c h A s a r , and 
after the destruction of that township by the sove- 
reign of Kananj (?) or KalyAna (?) she sought 
refuge in the dense jungle which then clothed tliat 
part of rpijarAt, and eventually at C h a n d u r 
gave birtli to A’^anarAja, who on growing to man’s 
estate became a renovnied freebooter and asso- 
ciat(f of all the discontented characters of tlie 
country, anrl succeeded on one occasion in inter- 
cepting the Kananj tribute. '’The acquisition 
of so largo a sum enabled him to be liberal to 
liis followers and to entertain a larger band ; 
and on the discovery to him of tlie hidden tr(‘a- 
sures of Pattan by Anlial the herdsman, he was 
enabled to found the city of A n h a J la w A d A 
Pattan, afterwards so famous. The genius of 
the Hindu race has ever been to describe his- 
torical events in verse, and there exists a 
fiunoiis poem describing the sovereignty of the 
Chavadas at Div, the founding of Pattan, and 
the rule of the sovereigns of that fiimous eitv. 
On disputed points of liistory, if a disputant can 
quote a verse of any well-known poem or even 
a well-known coupUI, it is usually accepted 
among Rhats, CTarans, Ac. as conclusive, and 
in one of the verses of this poem YanarAjA is 
I distinctly muiitioiied as being a Parmar. I have 
j never met any om^ who knew the whole poem, 

I which is scene what long, but the following verses 
I will [)erha})s be suirnaent to sliow the traditioif 
! regarding the destruction of Div, and the fact^ 
j of Y a n a r A j a being a P a r m A r : — 

II |j 1 1 

^'4 II ^Trfr^r Ti^fr [j 
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n n 

II ^ ^t^TT II 

g# II II 

^ SBi'T II ^11^11 

The impregnable fortress of Divagadh, on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, 

Baghunath granted them the sovereignty, and 
thus the Chavadas came here. 

Veniraja and Vacharaja reigned for 71 years. 

Having conquered the sub Ah and the sultan, 

They conquered the land and levied fines ; 

They established the rule of Sorath like a 
golden flower, and against them no one 
could prevail. 

In Sam vat seven hundred and eighty-seven 
they acquired Divakot, 

It ^rr^r n 

3TUT II II 

TOT Jirfi n !l 

ffr^ jT^f II ff n 

^TKir m 11 ^ ^HiWi II 

11 ^r-TUT^:'^]U ^FTTcr 11 ^11 I 

'^Once u])on a time a merchant came hither 

From Machlibandar town, by name Kamalshi, 
the owner of a krur ; 

His ships appeared numerous, and were laden 
with saflron, pearls, and camphor. 

He met the Darbar of Div, and placed trust in 
Veiiiraja, 

(He thought) The Chavado Rana will not fail 
me, and will not betray my trust. 

He (Veniraja) swore the oath of the sea, and the 
ocean* was violently inflamed with anger, — 

fTJTHPTi II || 

TTT^r JtfrT II 

TwHr II rrif'TfrJH: n 

«ii^!ii5HT5" II || 

II n 

ii^r^T n^n 

He swore by the sea, and placed the ocean as 
security between them. 

^The merchant unloaded his merchandize at the 
custoiiuhouse, but (the KAja) did not pay 
the value of a sesamuiu seed. 

A dream came in tinith to the Pat IlAni of the 
state : 

Mee, flee, 0 Lord of men ! (said he), else I 
knowingly shall fly, leaving thee. 


Together with the child in her womb fled the 
woman, having entrusted her affairs to 
Siva, the supreme lord. 

The female slave seated the Rani on a camel, 
while the ocean was inflamed with anger. 

II n 

II ^ II 

11 \\ 

?rr II TTUR n 

II 11 

^ II ii \ n 

In Samvat eight hundred and two an eternal 
city was founded. 

On the seventh of the dark half of Maha, on the 
day of the powerful Saturn. 

Jechandra the poet says that the Jotis com- 
menced to search for favourable omens. 

But one watch of the day was remaining when 
the d)i of Vanaraja was proclaimed. 

This existence was fixed for the city, by examin- 
ing the horoscope of its birth wdth care, 

That in Samvat nine hnndred and ninety-seven 
Anhallapur shall be desolate. 

TTW ^1^%^ II ^ II 

Ktn't ^ 11 n 

qr^ru n qruifff n 

II m n 

II orr^Tfr ^ uff n 

qHcurprqr5fr#r n \\^\\ 

First he prepared his army, and sounded various 
kinds of music ; 

He proclaimed his d}i on Arbudha, and reached 
the Himalayas towards the north. 

The Parmar prospered, and populated the city 
of BhinmiAl, 

He brouo:ht the nine fortresses of Harwad 
under his rule, and repulsed the inhabitants 
of Gajna. 

The enemy endures suffering, he kept up the 
honour of the Baiias. 

Vanaraja Kunwar founded a tenth impregnable 
fort in Anhallapur. 

The allusion in this verse to V a n a r a j a as a 
Parmar is unmistakeable, but it seems doubtful 
whether G a j n a refers to Gazni in Afghanistan, 
or to Khambhat (the modern Cambay), of 
which it is an ancient appellation. The allusion 
to the Rauas e^ddently means the Chavadas, 
who are called by this title in the second verse 


* The sea was indignant at being sworn by falsely. 
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while the nine fortresses of iHArwad — the no 
Mdrirdd are too well known to need any allu' 
sion to them here. 

There is doubtless a verse, if not verses, 
missing between the third and fourth of those 
quoted, and they would probably describe the 
destruction of Div, the death of Veniraja, and 
the subsequent adventures of the inothei of 
Vanaraja and of her sou. I have seen a vnitklcall 
in which the parentage of Vanaraja is traced up 
through Veuiiaija and V acharaja to V i k r a m a - 
d i t y a of the Parmar tribe. I have not this vah- 
sdcali Avith me, and unfortunately do not remem- 
ber Avhether the name of Kanaksen occurs 
among the progenitors of Vanaraja. Kanaksen 
is supposeel to have made his first settlement in 
Saurashtra at K a t p u r , the ancient Kanaka- 
A' a t i , whence to Di\q along the sea-coast, of 
Avhieh the Chavadas were specially fond, is but 
fifty miles. There seems, therefore, no impossi- 
bility in the Chavadas liaA'ing been able to c^xtend 
their possessions along the coast, until in the 
time of Vacharaja they acquired possesbion of 
Div. Katpur is in AV a 1 a k , and in AViilak, we 
learn from a recently discovered inscription, a 
P a r m a r sovereign ruled in ancient times. On 
looking at the lids Mdld, I sec that ^[r Forbes 
quotes one of the bardic verses mentioned in 
this paper at page oS of a^oI. I* of that iiiterest- 


i ing AYork, though he differs slightly in the 
; translation, and gives a different date. As, 

I hoAA'ever, he does not Cjnote the original, it is 
i probable that the difference in the date was in 
j the original verse from Avhich he translated. 
Either date, howevet’, satisfies the conditions 
required, for if AnliallaAvada was laid Avaste by 
the armies of Alauddin in Saihvat 1297, the 
CluiAmda race AA'as expelled, and their monarch 
and his folloAA'ers massacred by the merciless 
hlularaja, in 0'.)7. It Avas on this occasion that 
Mularaja, at the instigation of Bij Solahkhi, sIcav 
his own mother, and her bleeding head rolled 
down the palajce stairs ; Avhen it had rolled 
down seven steps, Mulraj prev^ented it rolling 
farther. Bij Solahkhi, on hearing of this, re- 
proved Vulraj, saying, “ Had you not prevented 
the head rolling to the foot of the stairs, your 
race Avould have reigned for ever at Pattan, but 
noAV” they will only reign for seven generations.*’ 
Although the above traditions, Ac. are not 
sufficient grounds to assert positiA^ely that the 
Chavadas are a branch of the P a r m a r s . 
yet they seem to convey the possibility of this 
being the case ; and these crude speculations 
may induce others, possessing more accurate 
sources of information, to thoroughly elucidate 
the question, and finally settle the origin of one 
of the most famous Rajput tribes in India. 


TRANSLATION OF BTIARTRIHARI’S NTTI SATAKAM. 
BY PHOF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


{C’'atlnue<X / 

The r raise of the Gnod Mrf,), 


All-hail to thobc AAdio love tlie good, 

And sinful men eschew, 

Who honour tlieir religious lie ad. 

And sacred Ljro purbue, 

AVho undisturbed their neiglibonrs’ Avlves, 
And neiglihours* merits vic’AV, 

Wlio iii-m on Siva fix their faitli. 

And A'ain desires subdue ! 

Firmnes.b Avlien fairu on evil days, restraint 
when fortune smih'S, 

Courage to look Avith steady eye on Avar's em- 
battled files, 

Persuasive speech in coimeil, and a buriLim»* ! 
thirst for fame, I 

tloined Avith a love of holy writ, th' heroic soul i 
proclaim. 


in 71.) 

Alms to bestoAv in secret, and the houseless 
Avail dercr feed, 

To liidc one’s own and loud proclaim another's 
kindly dee<l, 

Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn Avith 
those Avho Aveep — 

Behold a voAv whicli all the saints as yet have 
failed to kee[) ! 

Charity liest adorns the hand,^ 

And re V ere nee tlie head, 

Truth is the virtue of the mouth, 

In til ’ ears ib scripture read, 

^ alour lends glory to the arms. 

Virtue (exalts the heart, — 

Thus lofty souls, though poor, arc decked 
With grace in every part. 
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In times of joy the hero’s soul 
Is soft as lotus-flower, 

But when misfortune’s billows roll 
Stands stiff as granite tower. 

Raindrops on heated iron flung dissolve in airy 
steam, 

The same on lotus-leaflets hung like rows of 
diamonds gleam, 

In sea-shells, if Arcturus shine, they harden 
into pearl, — 

E’en so doth intercourse refine and elevate the 
churl. 

He only can be called a son who gratifies his 
sire, 

She only is a wife who doth to please her lord 
aspire, 

He only is a friend who bides the same in weal 
and woe,— 

These blessings three the righteous gods on 
virtuous men bestow. 

The world conspires to honour those 
Who rise by gentle arts, 

Who show their own heroic strain 
By praising others’ parts, 

Who patiently reproaches bear, 

Xor scorned revile again, 

Who still to selfish ends prefer 
The good of other men. 

• 

The Path of Altruism.^ 

Trees are bowed down with weight of fruit, 
Clouds big with rain hang low. 

So good men humbly bear success, 

Xor overweening grow. 

No earrings deck the good man’s ears, which 
still on scripture feed ; 

His hands, still open to the poor, no golden 
bracelets need ; 

The perfume of his kindly acts, like flowers in 
leaves concealed, 

Exceeds the fragrant scent which nard and 
sandal unguents yield. 

He brings thee joy, thy foes he slays, 

Thy secrets hides, proclaims thy praise. 
With timely gifts relieves thy need, 

Thus may’st thou know the ‘' friend indeed.” 

♦ In the orijyinal paropaJc^rapaJdhati. 
t This Btanza, says Kj'isinnth Trinibak Telang, gives a 

mural aspect to an actual physical phenomenon. 


The sun awakes the lotus- bower. 

The moon cheers up her favourite flower, 

The cloud unasked its rain bestows, 
Self-moved the good man’s bounty flows. 

Some generous souls forbear their own, and 
seek another’s gain ; 

Host men, neglecting not their own, their neigh- 
bour’s cause maintain ; 

Those are mere demons who would build their 
wealth on other’s loss, 

But what are those who profitless their neigh- 
bour’s interest cross ? 

Hilk to the water with it mixed its native 
virtues gave. 

Which, pitying sore its tortured friend, rushed 
on a flaming grave ; 

The milk, unwilling to be left, must share its 
fellow’s fate, — • 

True friendship envy cannot reach, nor fiery 
pains abate. t 

Here Yishnu sleeps, and there his foes,J; 
Yonder the suppliant hills repose, § 

Here lurk the quenchless fires of doom, — 
Ocean’s broad breast for all hath room. 

Subdue desire, and vanquish pride, 

Bear scorn, in wrong take no delight. 
Speak truth, for sages’ wants provide, 

And follow still the path of right, 

Honour the worthy, love thy foes, 

Hide thy own vhtues, cheer the faint, 
Pursue renown till life doth close, 

Such conduct marks the perfect saint. 

How few there are in mind and speech and 
' body free from stain, 

WIio fill with linked benefits earth, heaven, and 
I Pluto’s reign, 

Who, telling others’ virtuous acts, small grains 
to hills increase, 

; In whose unruffled soul expands the flower of 
sinless peace ! 

Nor Meru nor Himadri’s heights adore. 
Where trees are simply trees and nothing 
more, — 

For Malaya’s nobler mount thy praises keep. 
Whose woods sweet gums and odorous 
balsams weep. 

(Here ends the section devoted to Altruism,) 

§ Trimbak Telang says be is not aware that any 

moTtntain except Mainaka sought shelter in the ocean. 

I i,e, the demons. 
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T Ji c 2-' i'ij'jtiti ess . 

Tlie G:od 5 with priceless jewels were not bought, 

A or with the poison-chalice made aghast, 

Xur ceased until they held the nectar fast“% — 
The firm forsake not what they once hare 
sought. 

Sleeping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes | 
on gorgeous bed, ] 

Sometimes with simple heihs content, sometimes | 
on dainties fed, ! 

( )ne moment clothed in rags, anon ruffling in 
gallant show, 

The hero, following still hiri end, recks not of ; 
joy or woe. | 

Mercy’s the ornament of power, of courage | 
courteous rede, 1 

<Jf learning modesty, of wealth bounty to tliose ! 

that need, | 

Of hermits gentleness, and truth, long-suuuring . 

('f a king, j 

Of all men virtuous character, whence all these ! 
gdories spring. ' 


Let cunning statesmen praise or blame, 

Let Fortune turn or go her way, 

Come instant death, or lingering shame, 

Firm souls from virtue will not stray. 

A snake lay helpless in the box pining for lack 
of meat, 

A rat by night gnaws through the side, and 
yields his foe a treat, 

With strength recruited then the snake by that 
same hole escapes, — 

Behold how A'ain our efforts are ! Fate ail our 
fort line shapes .f 

Flung down with force, the higher s]>rings tht- 
ball, 

So good men rise victorious from their fall. 

Sloih is the foe tliat makes our souls his lair, 

Vigour the friend that saves us from despair. 

The moon hor wasted orb rene^^s, 

The tree wTien pruned puts forth fresh leaf. 

Tli’ afflicted sage this course pursues, 

ISTor yields to unavailing grief. 

[Uere cuds fA'j vj VLi'itLuessd^ 


THE LUXAR IMAXSIOXS OF THE MUHAMMADAXS. 

BY K. RKHATSBY, M C.E-, IL.m. B. Br. R.A.S. 


Mv attenti^'U was drawn to this subject 
bv Professor Kcru L. Chhatre's paper ]u the 
vol. HI. p. 2Ub, wlier. in ho 
gives the European names of the pr.iiripal 
stars of the Hindu nakshatras. I need .''carce- 
Iv (‘b-erv(‘ that after eliminating* many Arabic 
liame.^ and Europeanizing others, numbers still 
ivma r., and will, us long* as science exi-,ts, 
eonthiue to l>€‘ar testimony to the vast infhiencc 
{jr'tiie Arabs on Ear>[jean astnjnomy. In the 
lunar inan.sions g*iven in the pa[)er just alluded 
to, ^(‘ven still retain their Arabic names; l>ut 
t!'e Muhammadans count 28 matisions, which 
are as hdlows : — 

I. Slmrtan ; two stars in Aries con- 

stituting its horns. There is a smaller star bo- 

£ 70 / 

twctu them called Xatth ; this is a Arietis. 
Sola * call these three stars together 
Allashrat. rro])ably they are a, d, y 

£7. 

ir. Batin; three vSmall stars in the 

* Au allu'iion tu tie' flnirnitiir of the uCfiin t-» the 

Ararit.i Th»' fibh* ha.H boeii rendertl lu KaL'lah v >rse by 
IIt OritfitU of Bauh-an 


shape of a triangle, in the belly (according ttv 
some, in the tail ) of Aries. 

HI. Seria : the Pleiades, .said consist of 

six Stars, and not of seven, as commonly btdicv'cd 
and sung by ])uets.'^ 

I H . Aldebaran ; a large, briglit, red 

i sttir in the eastern eye of Taurus ; this star is 
abo called fJiC lx.'cause it comes after 

the Pleiades. 

! £> ^O/ 

A . Haka't; three stars close to caclr 

other ill the head of Orion. Doublh'ss Beila- 
. tri.x, Beti'lgiieux, and X. 

1 vr 

> Ilana’t ; five stars arranged on the 

; left shoulder of Orion ; liut according to some 
i tlii.s niansion consists of three .stars opposite to 
j those just nieiitioncd, and is called Al- 

; tal.nu. 

; 5 / 

1 VII. Zeraa’, the arms. Two bright stars. 

I in the head of Gemini, the distance between them 

t Kibmihh Tncuhak Tehtm? obstTv^s that this stanzA 
fatah.^-m pun* and suuplo, and is out of jilace horo. 

' *‘ !5L*t*te!a diti, tamoa e&st* boiuLt.” — Ku. 
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being the same as between the Shartin 

of the first mansion. Among the Arabs the 
mansion is called Zeraa’ mabsut, i.e. 

stretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with 
the star Regulus — a European corruption from 

Rigel in the foot of Orion), 

to distinguish it fr’om the ^jS Zeriia’ 

makbuz of Canis major, in which Siinus is 
situated. 

£? O/ 

Till. icjLj Nasrat, called also J/t Anf 
allasad, nose of the lion; two small stars in Cancer, 
called the two nostrils ; they have between them 
a nebulous star which is by some called the lair 
of Leo ; but the Greeks are said to have named 
these two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
between them their manger (Praesepe). 

IX. Turfat, i.e. the eye ; this is X Leonis, 
with the outsider 

X. Jabhat, Le. forehead of the lion; 
properly y Leonis, spelt in European catalogues 
A1 Gieba, is the name of this mansion, which 
consists of four stars forming an irregular 
quadrangle. 

£f/ 

XI. j Ziibarat ; two stars between the 
shoulders of the lion, i.c. 3 and Q Leonis. 

5 tu:z t 

ii Alsarfat. According to some 
this is Cor Leonis, and according to others 
Zenebor, the tail— spelt Denib in European star- 

maps ; some call it also Hu 1 bat, bristles 
or liairs, viz. at the end of the tail, hut some 
stars ill Ursa Major are also called by this latter 
name. 

XIIL AVwa. The ‘‘ wow-wow’’ of dogs. 
Four stars in a curve from north to south, 
where they present the appearance of the letter 
luam J : they are on the breast of Virgo, and the 
Arabs say they are dogs barking after the lion, 

XIV. Semak alla’zal. This is 
Spica Virginis, ^hich before the translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of Leo, but after that all 

S ‘'o^ 

the translators agreed to call it Sunbnlat, 

the Sheaf, and the whole constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the ^ irgin. 

XV. Ghafr: Young wild kid, the stars 


0, t , K , on the foot of Virgo ; but, according to 
some, only two stars. 

XVT. b j Zubani. The name of this mansion 

is no doubt Persian, designating “ the tongue’* 
of the scales ; now, however, it is in the pans, 
and consists of a and /3 Librae ; often they are 
designated by the dual Zubanian or 

Zubanetan. 

XVII. Eklilor^^l Efser, i.e. diadem, 

consists of three bright stars on the head of 
Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 

XVIII. ^ Kalb ala’Jvrab, Cor 

Scorpionis, a red twinkling star ; before it is 
another smaller star, and also after it, three 
forming a somewhat curved line. 

XIX. Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consistiug of X and v Scor- 
pionis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

XX. Xa’uim, i.e. ostriches, consisting 

of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius ; hut the Arabs 
compared the Milky Way to a river, and these 
stars to ostriches coming to drink water. They 
were formerly called I j ^ Xa’aim vared, 
z.e. arriving ostriches, whilst four other stars, 
opposite to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called Xa’aim sader, Lc, 

ostriches returning fi*om the water. 

£f / U/ 

XXI. Baldat, the region, Ac. This is 
paid to be a tract of the sky without any stars, 
and to have therefore been compared to a desert, 
as well as to the interval between the two 
evebrows of a man, which is likewise called 
Baldat. This mansion consists of six stars called 

^'killadat — a necklace, forming a curve on 
the western lx)rdcr of this area situated between 
the 1^1*^ Xa’aim and the Sad al- 

zabih, i.e. the 20th and the 22ad mansions. 

XXII. Sa’d al-zabih ; Sa’d, the 

slayer. Two stars close to each other— they 
are not bright, — and near them is a third ; the 
Arabs say that this is the sheep which Sa’d slays- 
These three stars are all on the head of Capri- 
comus. 

XXTII. Sa’d bala , Sa d has swal- 

lowed. Two stars on the left hand of Aquarius, 
and between them a third. 
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XXIV. vi y>-J I Sa’d alsu’ud— tliree small 

stars, /3, f in Aquarius, aud c in tlio tail of 
Capricorn. 

/ O ^ 

XXV. Sa'd Alla^libiat, — four 

stars on tlie right hand of Aquarius ; three of 
them represent a triangle, — they aie ducks, 
and the fourth within is SaM himself: the three 
first stars arc sometimes also called the house. 
The Sa’ds among the Arabs are nine or ten ; 
the majority of them arc not mansions of the 
moon, but are scattered about in various con- 
stellations. 

XXVI. and XXVII. 

al-dulalmiikaddiin, the anterior interval l)et\veen 
tlie handles of the urn from which the water is 

poured out, and Fcra al-dul 

almuwakhkhar, the posterior interval. Lach of 
these mansions consists of two bright star', at 


some distance from each other; they are all in 
Pegasus and appear to be «, or Markab; y, 
or Algeiiib; Alperab, and /3. 

XXVIII. Batn al-hut, belly of 

the fish. This is a bright star with small ones 
near it. A woman wdth a chain is said to 
have represented this constellation ; but the 
x\rahs made a fish of it, in the body of which 
this star is ; it is no doubt the one marked 
“ Baten Kaitos” in our -catalogues. Some have 
named this mansion Ersha, the rope, so 

that the urn should not be without one. 

In conclusion I may observe that astronomers 
differ somewhat, in the description of several 
of the mansions, but on the whole this list will 
he found pretty correct, and I only regret that 
in drawing it up I could not avail myself of 
Idelcr'.? V tdcrsniJniiujPii iiher die Steraaamea^ 
which would no doubt have made it a great 
deal better than it is. 


CORRESPOXDFXCE 

VERSE 33 OF CnVXD’S 27iu CAXTU. 

{A~i>fe, Yol. HI. p, 331i). 

Sir, — I cannot offer a better a])ology than that 
which Mr. Growsc has embodied in the prefatory 
remarks to his '*Xotcs on the 27th Canto of ('hand’ 
for attempting a translation of verso 'k). especially 
its last line, in order to rescue it, if I can, from 
the obscurity which envelopes it. In a verse so 
liighly technical, the solution of the difficulty may 
]je sought for in the particular developmeut which 
Hindu astrology has received, and the stand-point 
which the poet has assumed. 

Hindu astrologers have conceived certain ab- 
stract situations in connexion with tlie pn.^ition 
which planets as.^^ume in the course of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up as 
productive of the highest excellence vliicli falls 
to the share of a ])er.'=5on whose birth coincides 
with the conjunction, in the department to which 
the situation may be referred. By analogy, the 
influence of these situations is extended to the 
])crfect success of particular achievements taken 
up at a moment when the conjunction is ])re- 
dictcd to happen. The situations arc reduced to 
three heads; namely, Sridi^ Wisdom; Sthitl, 
Royalty ; Sonilidr, Victory. 

The poet had undoubtedly in view the last 
category when ho constructed tlic ddrd verse. 
The figure constructed in the margin makes 
an approach to the ideal of TkV^u*//. Figure 
Xo. 2 may bo constructed from the uiieipiivocal 
materials which enter into the com]}ositioii of 


the verse in question. 
Exceptions excepted, 
it accurd.s with the 
situation to which 
victory is ascribed. 
From a compari.son of 
the two figure'?, it 
appears that Saturn, 
thcmoi>t powerful, and 
the Moon, the most 
important planet in 
such calculations, and 
Venus, have no place 
assigned to them in 
the 2nd figure. This 
is accounted for by at- 
tention to some of the 
technical and synony- 
mous terms the poet 
uses. Thus hharafJt 
hhal is synonymous 
with the Moon, hlia- 
rntli liaviug the signi- 
fication of Slecr.’ The word clmlrnf in the following 
line bears this out, it being commonly the Moon’s 
weapon, as the trident is of Mercury. Further, the 
context assigns the same place to the iMoou as it 
gives to Mercury. The epithet halhja marks out 
Krnr Saturn; the lessor kntrSj /.e. the Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses assigned to them. 
I tlnja is and Saturn at once takes its proper 

place. Moreover, it is in its own house where it is 


AXD MISCELLAXEA. 

Fio-. 1. 

a. i. 



Fig. 2. 
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highest (svauchch), and consequently no place could 
have been better for it. The position of Yenus 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and 
the necessity for securing it a place beyond the 
range of the ken (dri^i) of the other planets. We 
have only to fill in these apparently missing 
planets in the second figure, which gives at once 
a counterpart of the first figure. 

With this explanation the passage is divested of 
obscurity. Mr. Drowse's translation (p. 341) may 
therefore be read with the following emendation : — 
Mercury carrying the trident in his hand and 
the iMoon s poicerfid disc, Ac. Omit “/br one, Ac. to 
sdmudrika:' ** tv ith Saturn ui lagna (this itself 
shows the highly powerful character of the lagna 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit at 
sunrise, Ac. to niight” i 

It may be remarked that the assumption of an 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- 
logical is rather irrelevant in explaining an 
author who plumes himself on his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy : —the eight 
outside houses are not collectively called Apoldima. 
Panjdiar is the first outside house, and Apoldima 
the second, and so on. 

L. Y. Asrhedkau, B.A. 

Miraj, I6th February 1875. 

MANICH^AXS OX THE MALABAE COAST. 

The P a h 1 a V i Inscriptions at the M o u n t 
and at Kottayam are not, if we accept Mr. 
Burncirs own interpretation, M a n i c h 8B a n .* 
They simply, therefore, connect the Malabar 
Christians with Persia during some period of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are. I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have been in the hands of 
Maniclueans. There are Syrian documents which 
tell us that the Christians of Malabar were early 
connected with Urrhoi or Edessa. They speak of 
men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding that these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 
court language of Persia at that time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inscriptions, so far as they 
can be understood, would seem to indicate that 
the writers were rather Eutychians or Nestorians 
than Manichaeans. 

I can quite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that “ all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 
century” “ go to show that the earliest Christian 
settlements in India were Persian.” But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 
“ probably, therefore, were Manicha3an or Gnos- 

« See Ind, Ant, vol. Ill, pp 3^8-310. 

t Conf. Gibbou, Hist, v-jl. \T. pp. 47, o7, vul. VII. pp. 


tic.” The connection of the early Christian 
Church of South India with Urrhoi or Edessa is 
enough to account for any amount of Persian 
antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
position that the only Persian arrivals were 
Manichaeans. 

The testimony of Abd Zaid, in 805 a.d., as to 
the presence of Jews and people of other re- 
ligions, especially Manichaeans” in Ceylon, is no 
doubt valid. But even this mention of Mani- 
chseans is to be received cum grano salis. For it 
is a remarkable fact that through the Middle 
Ages the term of opprobrium in fashion, in rela- 
tion to any despised company of Christians, was 
Manichaean. See a very valuable note on 
this subject in Elliott’s Horce Apocalypticce, in 
an appendix to vol. II., on the charge of Ala- 
nichaeism against the Paulikians. Mr. Elliott 
says : “ At the rise of Paulikianism, and afterwards, 
M a n i c h e e was the opprobrious term most in 
vogue. The E u t y c h i a n a-jl M o n o p h y - 
site were reviled as Manichees ; the Icono- 
clast as a Manichee. What else then the Pau- 
likian dissident ? The charge once originated, 
the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Eoman Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages.” In a note to this Mr. Elliott adds, “ In 
latter times Pope Boniface VIII. even con- 
demned as Manichees all that asserted the 
prerogative of kings as independent of and not 
subject to the Pope.”t Abd Zaid would only 
therefore have been following the fashion of the 
time if he called Eutychian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the East. 
Manichaeans. The only safe conclusion we can 
draw from his testimony is, I fancy, that there 
were Christians in Ceylon. 

Again, as to the name of the place M a ni- 
g r a m a ih , where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settled, I 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the hercsiarch Manes. The meaning of 
Manigrumarii is more likely, I think, to be village’ 
of students. The Mani was theBrahmachari 
or Brahman student. Another form of the same 
root is the common word in I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in jurtuy) Tamil villages for any scholar 
— M anakkan or Manawakan, the origin 
being no doubt the Sanskrit Mdnava, a child. 
Moreover the name Grdvnonh, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chiefly, if not 
solely, to villages of Brahmans. However 
here I write under correction, since at the present 
moment I cannot verify my belief in the matter. 

136, 138, 142, &c. ; also EUiott's Horte Apocahjptica, vol. 
II. p. 306 (3rd ed.). 
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lint I may add that from tlie description in Mr. 
Wlutehouse's most exhaustive little book of the 

a n 1 g r a m a k a r , lam confirmed in my belief 
that they were Br<ihntnn cOfiu^-'iis—ov at least 
partial converts — perhaps to Iravi Korttan himself. 
Mv. AVli it chouse points out that they were “ con- 
nected with native law-courts,” and that they 
became “'trustees and protectors of lands and 
churches.” They were also, under ICnan Thbma, 
appointed to regulate and manage all that re- 
iared to the iiositu>,i and questions" of 

<-ortain ** artizans ” This is all very natural if 
r i ley we r e B ra li man c o n ve r t s , b u D why Manicli icau s 
should be chosen for such positions it is hard to 
imagine. IMr. Wiiitehouse further points out that 
the corpse of the last prle'^t of the Manigramakar 
at Kaycnkulam was burnt — evidently a reversion 
t ) the Hindu customs of their forefather^, ^t^till 
fiirtlier ho tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
^^)uilon their priests, who were called Xairaar- 
/'‘hchau (by the v/ay f[uite a Hindu appellation) 
w.u’e buried in a ‘‘sitting po'.ture," and this is the 
v.ay in which certain very high ca.^te Xamliuris 
are buried to this day. I am inclined to tlnnk, 
therefore, tliat there is more evidence th.it the 
r were high-caste Braliman con- 
verts, who originated from M a n i g r a m a m , the 
which may have been one of the 
ciiief scats of Hindu learning at the time, than 
that they were Manielneans ; which siqipij'^ition 
afipears to me to rest solely on thi‘ fact that the 
name of the place begins with dhe-i/’. 

Again, there was the troublesome character 
Manikavilchakar,^^ who did much evil as a «>,•< '/va- 
in the early days of the Christian Church in M da- 
))‘ir. Xow I do not think that this man had anv 
connection whatever with the 51 a u i g r fi ni a k a r, 
tliough hi'^ name does b*'gin with 51 a m , J[o 
was in all probability a T a ni i 1 sorcerer : and I 
am not aware that tlie ^lanichncans were ever 
given to sorcery — at least tlie re is no hint of the 
kind in Bishop Arehelaus’s di'^pntatiou with Planes 
hims€*lf, nor in the Treatise of Alexander, Bidiop 

of Eyi-opolis. nor in any sub^equ^nt de>('ripf 1 ,,^ of 
the Mauiclucins I can find. 5briikava'*hakar is a 
surname still existing among the Tamils. XPo 
name is to he found to-day in Jadha, and no 
doubt elsewhere <jthcr Tamil name- liavo a 
similar origin. For instance one of our own native 
{lastors has for his original family name (.'Imi- 
vAdiakar, the meaning of which is not far to find, 
f ^ III in' being ‘ sugar,’ and rni'linhn „i ‘ speech CClii- 
n i V a c h a k a r therefore means ,l • 

and 51 a n i k a V a c h a k a r is ‘ Jewel-tongued,’ 
5f ' » n I kg 1 1 or did n > h t being a ‘ ruby, ’ or ge n e ral 1 y 
a jeiaL 5Linikavdchakar is therefore a purely 

* Mot indeed mentioned in Dr. Buruell’s paper, but des' 


Tamil name, and the man who bore it was, I 
think, simply a Tuiail sorcerer. I may as well 
here confess that I myself once suspected that 
this man might have been Thomas the 5Iamchee, 
of whom there has been some ground for sup- 
posing that he was once in 5Ialabar. But I now 
think that the name and character of Manikava- 
chakar is a sutfieient answer in the negative. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither 5Iaiiigra- 
m a III , not 5Ianikavacha kar, nor the Pah- 
lavi records, point with the least degree of pro- 
bability to 51 a n e s and his followers. 

There may indeed have been 5Ianichieans in 
South India and in Ceylon ; but I do not think 
we have found any certain trace of them at pre- 
sent, and we shall mo^t certainly be misled if 
we begin to look up all the words beginning with 
Mani. There is nc ground whatever for suppos- 
ing that Knau Thoma was 5Iaiiichieaii ; nor docs 
it follow that because 5Lu’ Saplior and 5Iar 
Aphrbttu came from Babylon that tliey were 
5Ianiclueans. The nf to India 

might give some colour to the supposition that 
he had followers in some part of the country, but 
if neither the 5Iagi"ramakar. nor the perverts of 
5[anikavuchakar, nor the writers of the Puhlavi 
Iiiscri{)tions were 5Ianiclueans, where are we to 
find any trace of the sect on the 5Ialabar coa^t ? 

5Vith regard to the xVpo'^tle 4'humas’s visit to 
5[ala])ar, Dr. Burnell says there is “ no warrant for 
supposing that St. Thomas visited South India — • 
an idea which appears to have arisen in thc51iddle 
Ages, and has been since supported on faueiful 
grounds by some ini^sionariL"^." But it appears 
to mo that the grounds for tujipo^ing that the 
5ranicha'ans were tiio "'jlrsf Christian mission- 
aries to India— at leu'^t to 5Ialabar — a.re much 
“ more fanciful." For this fact we absolutely 
have no evidence. For though Sulaimau may 
have found 5Iauic])a.‘ans in Ceylon in 850 A o. 
(which nevertlieless I have shown to be some- 
what doul>tfiil), this does not deny the ]irol)a- 
bility of there having been Christians already in 
5Ialabar. Indeed we have eviilenee, quite as 
trustworthy as that of Abi\ Zaid, that there were 
Christians in 5Ialahar long beltrc S.50 a.u. And 
even with regard to tin* advent of St. Thomas 
liimself, the evidence is certainly not so ‘ fanciful’ 
as that 51 a n i g r a m a m is tlio ‘ village of 
5Ianes.’ Cosmus in the fith century found (’hris- 
tians in 5ralabar ; but he says nothing of 5Iani- 
cha^ans. Pantiemis speaks in the 2nd century of 
a Gospel of St. 5Iatthew being in India, and of the 
visit of u/i t/po.s/Z»*,* and 5[aues wa.s not then born. 
The report that St. Thomas had been martyred 
i in India was known in England at least as early 

cribed at length in 5Ir. lYhiteliouse’s L>n<jerin<js of Lvjht. 
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ns the 9th century. The Syrians themselves speak 
of the care of the Edessans for them. And 
Eusebius and other Church historians tell us 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. It is 
remarkable too that Pseudo-Abdias, in his account 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original that St, Thomas's bones were taken by 
lus brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in 
Edessa. Even though we allow that this is a 
myth, we cannot but ask. Whence did Abdias re- 
ceive this idea of Edessa ?’ 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas 
%va3 the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and 
that hence their connection arose. The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Pahlavi 
language, according to Max Muller, originated in 
an Aramman dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used so far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa ; and from An- 
tioch, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops from at least a very remote period. 
As Edessa was also the see of Jacob Albardai, the 
reviver of Eutychiaiiism, I suspect that the 
<^hurcli of Malabar, or at least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Entychians since the 6tli century. 
But this is too wide a subject for me to enter 
on now. 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that some causes 
musi: have arisen to " transform the old Persian 
Church into adherents of Syrian sects.’’ But 
.surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 
a (jiie^tion. The Church of Ede.ssa early became 
Md)ject to Antioch, and l)eyond this there is no 
i' vide nee of ohaiigo. The name Syrian was, no 
doubt, first given to these people by Europeans, 
P’hey never, I believe, call themselves Syrians, but 
N a s r a n i M a p p i 1 1 a . 

It only remaiu< for me to add that liaving read 
through Dr, BLirneH’s paper with increasing 
astoni-liment at the slender grounds, as they ap- 
pear to m(', on which he seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christian sect> in India were 
IMaiiicluoans. and having supposed that the Pah- 
lavi Inscriptions were to make it all plain, my 
astonisiimeiit came to a climax wlien I road, If 
these Pahlavi Inscriptions were Maniclia^an, they 
W()u]<l be in a different character. It seems to me 
not unlikely, however, that relics of the Maiiichaj- 
ans nitiij ifd yrnmlii (,) hi> dlarovoytd on the west 
coast of the Peninsula, where they once were very j 
numerous.” (The italics are niy own.) 

The Manichmaii origin of Christianity in South 
India, then, is a thorough mlst^yyimus d^dey — and 
we may safely shelve the subject till the ‘‘ relics 
of the iMauichmans” actually do come to light. 

* Goaf, Ind. vol. I, p. 377, and vol. III. p. 268 . — Ed. 


All this does not, however, dimmish one jot the 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions at the Mount and at Kottayam. I 
tender my very best thanks to Dr. Burnell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
be long continued. 

The true value of these Pahlavi Inscriptions is, 
I venture to think, that they testify to the fact, 
which I believe I was the first to bring forward, 
that there was a very early connection between 
the Church at Edessa and the Church of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 

Kichard Collins. 

Kandy, Ceylon, Maycli 1875. 


XOTES SlilPGAM BELGAM, &c. 

Town S a m p g a m , or the Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgam ; Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 6. 

Fort Belgam was conquered from Parikshit, 
the father of Janamejaya of the Gauja Agrahara 
grant*, by Sul^u Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 
a.d. 1472. 

In 1523 Ismail Adil Shah confeiTed it in 
jagir upon Khfisrfi Turk, from Laristan, with the 
title of Asad Khan, and upon the death of that 
nobleman in 1546 it was confiscated, with all 
his other estates and property, by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah. 

The town and great Temple of Harihara. 
where the burning of the snakes mentioned 
ill the Gauja Agrahara grant took place in 1521, 
is situated 120 miles S.E. from Belgam, where 
Dr. Francis Buchanan discovered some inscrip- 
tions of the reign of Yudishthira when he visited 
the place in 1803. 

AVhen and by whom was the Mosque at Samp- 
gaiii erected ? and may not the passages from the 
Qoran ably deciphered by Professor Blochmanii 
be applied in throwing further historical light 
upon the atrocious burning of the wretched beings 
denounced as heretics at the solar eclipse at 
Harihara. 6-7 April 1521 a.d. ? 

AVliy was the town designated by the name 
S a m p g a m , or Village of Snakes ? AYas it at any 
period inhabited by a Silri or Syrian popula- 
tion, f and what accounts are given there of the 
burning at Harihara? 

Notes. — Ferishtah, Peyslan text, vol. II. p. 31 ; 
Buchanan's Sontheyn India, vol. HI. p. 83; Scott’s 
Bekhan, p. 277 ; Arahli-IMalifil, translated by 
Lieut. M. H. Court (1871), p. 164. 

E. E. W. Elus. 

Star~cross, near Exeter, 6th March 1875. 


t Certainly not. — E d. 
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to Mr. Sinrlairs Qiicrlrs. 

{Iit'J. Ant. vol. ly. p. IIS.) 

(1.) The Kiiic tree is the Acorio. jirocrro. 
It is very common iu the Konkan, and is known 
there by the name K i n a i . It is a n>eful 
timber-tree, and its dark heart wood closely re^ 
semblcs blackwood. 

(2.) K h u V a s a n i is the G^firotnt <>1 ifrrrr. 
This compositous plant is extensively cultivated 
in various parts of India for its seed (or rather 
the fruit). In the neighbourhood of Bombay it 
is known by the above name, in the Dekhan it is 
called K a rale, and in Upper India it goes by tlie 
name of E a m a t i 1 and K a 1 a t i 1 . It yiekU an 
edible oil, which is also useful in painting, for 
burning, Ac. 

Narayax Daji. 

Bouiho/j^ ofJt April 1875. 

80X0 OF HAFIZ. 

The following translation, in the measure of the 
original, of the famous song of Hatiz, is taken 
from the Ciflrtdt<f Fi> ci> v: : — 

fSinger, 0 sing with all thine art, 

Strains ever charming, sweetly new; 

Seek fur the wine that opes tlie heart. 

Ever more sparkling, brightly new I 
ith thine own loved one, like a toy, 

Seated apart in heavenly joy, 

Snatch from her lips kiss after kiss, 
iMomentlj' still renew the blisS ! 

Boy with the silver anklets, bring 
AVmc to inspire me as I sing ; 

Hasten to pour in goblet bright 
Nectar of Shiraz, soul's delight. 

Life is but life, and pleasures thine. 

Long as thou (piaff’.st tlic ([uick'ning wine ; 

Pour out the flagon’s nectary wealth. ' 

Drink to thy loved one many a health. j 

Thou who ha'-t stole my heart away. 

Darling, for me tliy charm- di^^play. 

Deck and adorn thy youth’s soft bloom, 

L^se eacli fair dye and sweet perfume. 

Zephyr morn, when pas.sing Iry 

Bow’r of my love, this messugo ^igh, 

Strains from her Hafiz fond and true, 

Strains still more sparkling, sweetly now ! 

THE PRE-HISTOhlC FEOrLE OF TdE 
XICOP,AKS. 

Few literary and topographical curio-itie^ liavc 
appeared for many a day so nnhpie as a Vomhohfnf 
’fDlaltcfs »,i the AGn,har o,ol Afuln„i<ni 

Fluids, by iMr. F. A. de Boep.^torff, an extra 
assistant commi.^sioner there, and son of one of 
the last Danish Governors of the Xicobars. The 
work, of which only forty-five copies have been 


published, is a vast but thin folio, printed at the 
hand-press of the convict settlement of Port Blair, 
which is so deheient in type that corrections and 
additions have been made in many instances by 
the pen. Mr.de Boepstorff devotes fifteen of liis 
expansive pages to an account of the iiihabitauts. 
while the rest of the work com-iists of a vocabulary 
of words in English and in the Xankauri, Great 
Xicobar, Tcressa. Car Xicobar, xShobmng, and 
Andaman dialects. 

Though side Ijy side in the direction of north and 
south, the Andamans and the Xicoljars differ 
widely both as to their products and their people. 
The Andamans are clothed to the water s edge with 
lordly forest trees and mangrove jungle, made so 
impenetrable by glorious creepers and brushwood 
tliat even the pigmy inhabitants sometimes fail to 
penetrate the fore.-ts. Xot a palm-tree is to be seen 
except such as we have introduced. The Anda- 


manese man, when fully grown, ranges in height 
from 1 feet P inches to 5 feet 1 inch. His iiegrito 
orii.rin is unmistakeable. The Xicobars, on the 
other hand. ])roduec inagnificout forests of cocoa- 
nut ])alms. e-peeially amid the coral sand that 
fringos the i-lands. The interior is dotted with 
long-^trcfching patches of gras^, which, in the 




are in reality jungle, marking tlic comparatively 
unfruitful *<011 of m<icrne-ian clay. The Xicobarcse, 
(jr Xankauri. as he is called, from the i-.lands which 
wo know be-t, staiuis out from 5'-tl' to .5'-P ' in height 
when fully grown. 5 hough muther ^lalay nor 
Burme.sc, he look'- like a cross betwem both. He 
may, till we know moru about him, be inxmouncecl 
the f)uter fringe of tlu' Malayan races, at*cordingto 
Di. Link; Mr. d<' Rnepstortf modestly retiises 


to dogmatize sav(' 


m a negative way. As the 


An.lam;iiio;^f pcintto n ti.Tcer tril>e in the interior, 
the Jail.iliv. ^vlin are aboriirlnal rennpared with 
tlioni, s:.) m the Xicoijur.s we have tlie Sliobirngs, 
who are a ptirely ^fonnolian race. Ihit tlie Nan- 
kauri Iieople, or Xicot.arese proper, liavo .cradnally 
pot the better of thoTtuthonph there are still occa- 
sional tiL'hts. and the majority have settled down 
as the potters of the proup in the isolated island 
of Shaura. As the kitelien middens, or heaps of 
oyster-shells covennp article- made in copper and 
ii on, point to an older race, or at least an older 
ci\ ilizatiou. tliau th:it of the Andamanese, who no 
loiipi I I at ovster-. and used only Hint before we 
inti oduei (1 u on, so .^f^ dr lloepstorft' pronounces 
t H .N ie( )ljai esc a very old people, havinp preserved 
t leir o i civilization and relipmiis rnstoms intact, 
while, perhaps, their relipion, idea,s and theories 
have pradually die(| o„t,'’ 


Karh Nieobai hamlet of from four to twenty 
honsc', fornrs a democratic community enriched by 
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nature with all that can meet their wants, and 
troubled only by the Iwis or muiips of their deceased 
progenitors, with which they wage ahno:5t incessant 
war. The Kicobarese resemble the Andamanese 
and all the non-Aryan races of India not only in 
this fear of demons, and in the exorcism required 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, 
good nature, and the love of drink. The family 
life seems perfect. The father is the head of the 
house, the mother takes his place on his death, and 
when both pa^s away, the property is equally divid- 
ed, the clde;3t son, however, taking the house, hut 
niaintaiuing his unmarried sifters. Each do 
as he likes, but age is reverenced, and women are 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at 
from lo to 15 years of age, freely choose their 
husbands, being influenced through their relatives, 
like mure modern races, chiefly by buch considera- 
tions as the suitors’ possessions in pigs and palm- 
trecb. Fidelity is the rule, subject to a somewhat 
lax system of divorce. To have, or to be expecting 
(fliildren, is most honourable. In the latter case 
both the man and the woman cease to work for a 
time. Friends compete with each other for the 
honour of feasting them, and they are taken to the 
gardens in the interior, far from ship-captains and 
wild pig'^, where on tlie co-operative system the 
Kicoburescrear their scanty vegetables. The seed 
sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their 
women enjoy a liberty and arc treated with a re- 
verence which all other Eastern races would do well 
to imitate, Wc were eye-witnesses of this when 
we accompanied ** Captain Loudon, ’ w'lio was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform much too 
Jurge for him, to visit his wife and mother, who 
squatted unasliamedly on either side of the fire- 
place of the principal house in the village of Ma- 
lacca. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of panda- 
nus was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
was oifer(Ml. A mixture of all the tongues of the 
East sufliccd as the medium of the most polite 
messages. The best Highland shanty was not 
lialf so comfortable, while the sea, gently rolling in 


under the house, washed away all traces of impurity 
below. "We were in a lake-dwelling ! 

With the dead the Kicobarese bury most of his 
moveable property, and fast for two months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. At the 
end of that time they dig up the body, ’^vlien the 
widow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strips 
it of all ]nitridity and the remains are finally con- 
signed to the earth. Believing vaguely in. a life to 
come, they hold that the spirit joins that land of 
Iwis to whose mischievous action they ascribe all 
misfortune, whether fever or unsuccessful fishing. 
As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays an 
important part in their superstitions, for their 
success in spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on its light. At certain 
stages of the moon they will not work. To neu- 
tralize the Iwi — the same word means in their 
language “ to become” — they have ‘'manloene’ or 
exorcists, who pretend to cure the sick by extract- 
ing from their bodies the stone or pig's tooth 
which is said to have caused the sicknes.s. These 
priests also practise ventriloquism. Their great 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
Iwis partly by gifts and partly by force. AVhile 
the men and priests sit smoking and drinking 
silently, the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sea. Daubed over with oil and 
red paint, and excited by their potations of palm- 
wine, the * inanloene’ advance to the conflict. Kow 
ill deep bass they coax, and now they fight wildly 
with the malicious Iwis, to the chorus of the 
women's howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battle, the invisible spirits are carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them. This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
sea, wliere they leave it and its supernatural cargo, 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in 
a circle, with their arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders, the men leap np and fall down on their heels 
to the sound of jiideoiiS- jnusic . — Friend oj Indian 
I July *23/-d, 1874. 
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PoMi; \Y SiN.^'KUTT Sfiiies. Ba akulu r.vat Ilf! rita. Part T, 
».litc‘i wit II and iwplanaiory notes )>y Cb Biihlor, 

PhD., M..V. 

The Hid tdi'X is rightly reckoned 

among the standard works ui .Sanskrit literature. 
Tt.s author, Damliii, was one of those great masters 
at whose womlerful power and skill we can only 
marvel, lu tlic hands of those giants the lan- 
guage was a more plaything, and assumed the 
inoat varied and exquisite forms, which the pre- 


sent age strives in vain to imitate. These are the 
men who liave shown to the world the extraor- 
dinary and almost unrivalled powers of that most 
ancient tongue, andhow variform are the structures 
which a dexterous workman can build upon its 
simple bases. The work under review is a model 
of prose writing, and the student would do well to 
read and re-read it. It possesses all the good 
points of the well-known prose writers without 
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their faults. It would have been impossible for 
Rina, with his luvc of diffusiveness, to have de- 
jjcnbed the city of Pushpapuri, or to have summed 
up the virtues of Rajahan-a, in less in 

number than the luihs in vrhich Dar'lin disposed 
n^ them. Yet in the conoi.-e stylo of the latter 
poet there is sufTicient to prove that his powers 
( f description were of no mean order. 

Ho has given, too, enough of alliteration to 
demonstrate his acfiiiaintniu'e with that hrancli 
nf ohi uhdTff . and to gratify tho^e who have a 
ta-te for it, without engendering the mingled feel- 
ing of weariness and irritability inseparable from 
the ])oru':;al of Subaiidhu'd 

Ihit these culugi-tie remarks must he held to 
applv to the language alone. Y'ltli ancient 
iTulian writers tlie subject to be treated on would 
seem to have been of comparatively little moment, 
whilst the language in which it was to be clothed 
was all-important. Jlciice the poverty of real 
iimtruction elerivablc from the classical writings, 
;i!id hence aPo the difficulty not un frequently 
fiiund in interpret inir compo:;itioii3 on the most 
oi’ilinary subjects. If Bharavi had written to 
instruct, the lifteenth canto of his poem wuiild 
never Iiavo appiarod, and so with parts oi most 
of the poems. 

Xo one, again, would venture to deny that the 
,it of Sanskrit literature is very low, and the 
work under review forms no exccpti(jn to tin* rule. 
i >f it-^ male lierees, Rajahan-a was rc-^p^ctablc 
enough; but Apaharavarman, who may he taken 
a^ a type of the rest, and whose career is skctciicd 
at some length, was a ^uccc^^ful thief, intriguer, 
] ) Lirirlar, and murderer. Ho related his ad V( si t u res 
to his friend and master Raj a villi an a, himself 
iar from immaculate, Init wlio after li'^rciiiiicf to 
the recital of those deeds of blood and villniny 
Wu^ constrained to exclaim : 

: • The principal female characters are 
either or behave as such; and wo luive 

a detailed account of the skilful manner in which 
one of them, to win a bet, managed to delude a simjde 
sage, ignorant of the ways of the world, ai'd to 
idlure him from Ids wild hermitage to the 
fli^'ohue court of the king, after fascinating him 
with a vuvid description of hun'i with its ..mdns 
op r<fiidc! To convince the sage of the harmle^sness 
of bhiia, the girl is made to quote from the Sastras 
^cveral instances of lewdiiess practised liy the 
gods themselves, — a course also adopted, it would 
seem, by Rajavahana to overcome the scruples 
of Avantisundari, who after hearing them is made 
to exclaim : T : I 

HT T TuRT cTTflT^r v^r : ! Again, in 

th.e story of Apaharavarman, we have (on page 8.3) 


an account of the way in which that worthy planned 
the commission of adultery with Kalpasundari, 
and how, whilst lying on his bed the night before, 
he had some prickings of conscience regarding 
it, which, however, he got rid of by remembering 
that a violation of dhariiuf was approved of by the 
Sastras for the sake of artha and kihiirif and that 
in the issue there would be something to the 
credit side of his account ! He was further assured 
of the propriety of what he was about to do by 
the elephant -head'^d god, who appeared to him for 
the purpose in a dream ! 

The undoubted tendency of writings of this class 
is to mislead the simple-minded by suggesting, if 
not actually inculcating, that darkness and light, 
infamy and virtue, are one and the same ; — and 
yet from streams such as this did the youths of 
pubt couturics imbibe their ideas of virtue and 
purity! YYll then may the scholar and lover of 
true morals, whilst revelling among the delights 
of Sanskrit, rejoice that by the bringing in of 
Englibh literature purer fountains have been open- 
ed up, at which the young of India may drink 
without pollution. Tiic existing vernacular litera- 
ture ib wholly impotent for good. In 18tJ7 Hr. 
Hahadeva Govind Raiiade stated that tlic Fa.irlm- 
V> I'd Fotudfidaiy Sirnhdsmi and 

JJ'flodt'’ it “ constitute the stock of tiie mo^t 
popular stories oi fiction in the [Harathij 
language, and ari^ to ho found hi trery lndifjonout> 
slIuuA, iiud cuu^-titfd'j thAr irhohjUoyartj,'^ (Preface 
to Cotahujvr tfXodtco FidAlrnthms hi the B'ouh-'if 
Vy<fihhjiL If Vf) to Dorijndujr lSo-1 ) Alas for 
the inor.iis of tlie sehool-boys if formed from the 
teaf'liing of thobe works I The last of the four, 
which in the body of the Catalogue is facetiously 
called a book of 7'd ‘ uiond might more 

truthfully bo termed a “ Hanual of Immorality 
and the few grains of truth to bo found in the 
other three are largely outweighed by the noxious 
matter the}* contain. The interdependence of 
natioiLb is an acknowledged fact, and is it not mccL 
that, coming into contact after long ages of separa- 
tion, the Ea.steru and Western branches of tiie 
great Aryan family should minister to one 
another s necessity.^ The swarms Avho migrated 
to India from the common home conserved with 
jealous care their sacred language, and, handing it 
down from generation to generation as a precious 
lieirloom, now present it almost intact to the 
admiring g.izc of the whole ffimily. The Teutonic 
branch comes from its far-off home, bringing witli 
it a newly -ac(pti red literature and religion, and 
offers them in return to its Eastern brothers. 

Scholars of all countries will acce])t with thank- 
fulness the instalment of the Dohtku „L<h luJiarihf 
which Dr. Biihlerhas presented to them. For this 
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edition three manuscripts, three editions, and two 
commentaries were collated, and the result is very 
satisfactory. There are only two noticeable mis- 
takes in the text. One occurs in line 17 of page 80, 
where is found for Apahara- 

varman’s instructions conclude with the of the 
previous clause, and he then states the fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman followed Kalpa- 
sundari about like her shadow. The other is in 
line 0 of page 66. The word there used? 

iind rendered in the notes “ having refused strongly 
(to give an answer)/’ is incorrect. That verb 
means ‘ to press a person strongly / but as this 
docs not in the least suit the context, the alterna- 
tive reading given in the notes, viz. should 

by all means be adopted. The notes are exceed- 
ingly good, and the short extracts from the 
commentaries have been very judiciously made. 

To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- 
ed in these notes that their compiler shares the 
common lot of humanity, shall now be indicated. 
In the third line of the opening verse occurs the 
expression i and, applied to the first 

member of the compound, 3^53" clearly means ‘axis,’ 
and as referring to ‘ axle.’ The meaning of 
should therefore be ‘axis (axle)/ and 
not ‘pole-staff,’ On the same page we find, as an 
epithet of the expression 

of which lias been rendered ' shops.’ This 
meaning is very suitable and almost necessary, 
but has the word elsewhere been known to mean 
anything more than ‘ a vendible article,’ or 
* trade’ ? Xothing indeed but the presence of 
sPTSfpT could cause the slightest doubt that it has 
hero the common meaning of ‘ wares.’ Do the 
<'ommontaries give no extracts from any 
so as to elucidate the point? On page 2 we have 
Dandin’s ])oetic description of the beauties of 
Vasumati’s members owing to tlie union with 
them of Cupid's weapons, etc. when he himself was 
destroyed by Siva, in the course of which comes the 
following:— 

%tr5T7. Following the learned but not always ac- 
curate Professor Wilson, Dr. Bidder renders 
the two Rambhas : the nymph Rambha and 
any other Apsaras,” which is fpiite wrong. The 
expression ‘ having thighs [tapering] like 

the plantain-tree,’ is very often met with as 
applied to women. There is an instance of it in 
Mdgha viii. 19, which the commentator explains 
thus: ^rr- The charms 

of Avantisundai’i are described by Dandin in words 
which differ very slightly from those employed 
iu the former case, and here the is said to be 


formed (page 30, line 2). 

On page 8 we have the poet’s account of the great 
battle beeween the kings of Malwa and Magadha, 
and he proceeds to say: 

Dr. Biihler renders the 
words pfjTq'H^T^ fTW‘‘ his obedient army not 
being on the spot,” which seems open to question. 
It was not likely that the king would go alone 
to assist his friend, and that his army was present 
is shown by the statement of the poet that he re- 
turned to his own city accompanied by what 
remained of it. What is the force of as ap- 
plied to his army.^ Might it not mean ‘worthless,’ 
and so show that the words quoted above should 
be translated ‘ his army not being obedient’ ? 
The rendering of (pJige 29, line 4) by 

‘ sweet-singing Koils’ is quite indefensible. The 
first member of this Dvanda compound means 
‘ bees.’ 

The mentioned on page 49, line 9, has 

been wrongly explained by the commentator from 
whom Dr. B abler quotes. The term, iu this 
]iassage at any rate, evidently means ‘ flatterers,’ 
i.r. ‘ those whose words are acceptable’ ; — and the 
rendering of the word which occurs 

on the same page is ei_[ually incorrect. The 
learned annotator gives first the explanation of 
the scholium, viz. * orq-[%fT?ff 

ffcT^^r^pcfr, and then translates it ‘ bulh’,’ 
for wliich there is not the slightest authority. In 
tlie interpretation of the phrase 'T?9 41^ IJ- 

qTT?r (page GO, line 8) the commentary 

seems to have gone astray. There is no reliable 
evidence that afrqfy: is equivalent to as 

stated. Its true sense would appear to bo 

and the phrase would then be ‘ the 
sun's orb, red as a garland made of the golden 
foliage of the wishing-tree.’ 

The last point to be noticed i.s the iuterprotation 
of on page 71, line 4, by “ worn the day 

before.” The sentence is this : RffDTf- 

I M'd 

Here then are tv'o distinct things 
brought by the woman, as shown by the use of the 
conj unction One of them is clearly the “ soiled 

garment,” and the other is This word is 

here a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 
the preceding compound. It is found in Mdgha 
viii. 60, and is thus explained by Mallinatha: 

This is the meaning Dandm 
evidently attached to it too, and the gifts pretended 
to have been sent by the princess to her lover 
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wo i‘<^ ji ‘ r.jfii ' c 1 : : ain I . - 1 ii caro < I w 0 1 1 ^ ■ -j i i "c spifc 
i r'j i i 1 i li e ] n o u c 1 1 . an lI a dirt y rob c ‘ ! 

TALIi’.-VL-lLil. 

T'' !l\ wo- KX'ks <!' HlXI'Osi'X — \ K*\l'-ll(tOR 

[j A.i.Jiv aii'l "irLi i-m I.v LI (J. 

!-■ . ( i'<'» i-.t ) Call iitta . Taa'. - Aik cc Co. 

V a V'-lt'.Vs; t) OtI'FI oalil-nir- , 

rt^L' ■ C- 1 ' iitt.L : Til.- :'ivOr, 

'liu'C IlilIo biH.'C^ vlv<j ro\i-e'I (.'Ini'-u- of tlie 
( Miid^*-]jf aik-, iib'iMdv in-t.-rrv ^V(‘T known 
1 ) Vi-itcr^ to :lu- (Jill royal cua.-*- < r L'[)['^‘r India, j 
In li ' proi.n i‘ to tIio hr^t tlic a- “I'or riodt-^'.tly I 
'iar-'‘- tln;r iditb iiigli lio “ba^ n -il lo- i)t't en- 
d-.avnuis t'.) r- n-i',! l.i^ inbirniar.on am -urate by 
A o 1 '] t y Gi .g it f 1 o n 1 1 1 1 Lx ■ - 1 and i - v? c or : ginal 
-ouri'f }(L li‘. ]i:i> ab-taiiiod froUL oontn ui ^y, 

< iid dor- no: do'O,. to Ijr rm-ii'.Tml an aiLti-^iia- 
i\n a'ltiiorny.” rdr. Kreiio iiner-ji- r- - Li- in- 
r /r-nno- injto- Vvntii cxtr.ict^ irom tli - ar ait(?c- 
nir.d I'tnnirk- of Ft rA-U'--oii. th" rbi-pi* r.t tlr-t-rip- 
: -01- (rf Ikiyanl d'aylor, the pnajir at counts of 
Jfjrniri'. LTneh. and I.)o Laot, and vAi\i ([Uorations 
‘j'-an v,'Lt.t-j\'or aliao^t lia- ba-.n Avrnmru ^^ortll 
',n(t ’laAu i-aiknYuee to lLo oliE'-^ ku do-cr-bcs, 
'■a’ l.illy con ort mg tlican Avliui’-j’.'cr tli v liave 
kdi' n niLo evt-u a. iriUtnu in nr ar.ir v. And his 
I'.t miato acipaiintancc A\ nil wliat Ii-mI .--ci-iL -.and 
Li - attention to native In-tory and to in-ci’][irions, 

- nahlr- liini to add interestinL:,' it* m- to our ItnotV- 
hdmr. 'Dim. Iba example, the klo-i jue i.t A n" r a, 
r»lii( A ha^ ht^ n iutrilmted to .Vkbai'. li-- notif-es as 
]i.i\nc_r. ■* from tlir oLaioU" c\ idriice ol th-' in-r-rip- 
1 Ion (jvrr the main arcliway." ho, a "btnlr hv Siiah i 
J(*i'.in in the }ear lo.T'j J[. ( v n. l**d li. and to Lave i 
r.ikciL live Aoars To conpilete ” d'lie JJoiand Dar- 
w.lza. or great gate to the INLo-rjUc at Fat li e j) u r 
S 1 k ri , he noie.> wa- Imilt a- ’a tri naptha I arch' 
a eood many vrars alter tlic JJ-o*'/o/' or -acred 
ouadivuigle, and hoiir^ an lU'Crijttion Ix'ndiming 
tiiu- : “JIi; l\I.ije-ty, king of kmns, Lle.ufa of 
the (foiirt, sliadowol Cod, .Jalal udiliii krid'animad 
Ivhau tiie j-jU] j *'.'ror. Lie compiort d tlie knittdoni 
ot tlie v-mrln and Dan <l e s . Avliich AS'a- Ibrinorly 
eallfd Klian dc<, in tin di\nie loth, corre- 
'iionding to the 1 1 ijirah ye.tr I'do. Haviatjt reach- 
td ILitln •pur he proceeded to Agra.” The 3 Iospue 
hear- tlie date llijirah h 7 ‘.L ij . a it. 1371 . 

d'o the Agra LLand-hook the- author Inis added 
a hn- r iii-tory of the iMughnl Umpire from v.i). 
lkt!d. and an appendix on irindimtani Arcliitcc- 
tiire. vliich AVill be read tvirh intcrc'vt. L’o the 
l)fhii one, a ‘ Xote’ on the SlaAx- and J\}iilji dvnas- 
tio-;, and others on the Elephant Statue.^, Firuz 
Lat, Ac. Mr. Keene has a passion for spelling 

< Irieiital names in his own way — tvliich is an 
atteunpt to render Avliat may be called the vulo-ar 
syateiu mure uniform; but avo much doiihc if i 


Uhool l^uzl. Ukbur, rdhum Khan. Taj MuhuL Vi- 
krumadit. A'c. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Ahul FazL Akbar. Adham Khan, 
Ac. Tiicac Hand-books arc just Avhat the vmitor 
recpiirc-s: they point out all that is really tvorth 
seeing in and all around the two eitie^, and describe 
the buildings in brief compass, tvith intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare accuracy, 


Ok mix rf tko Drin.i Prik by Pnitf.pa Cliandrii GLo'jk.,. 

P.A. (b7 I'P- l-iuc ) Cakutta. 1^71. 

Thi-; papi-r, originally publi'^lied in the IlLn/h' 
Avas scarcely worth reprinting. As to 
the * (. h-igiu ' of the IJurgil festu'al the Avriter says 
at the outset — ** AVhen it was first established the 
memory of man. it seems, runneth not to.” Instead 
of carctully collecting and arranging the materials 
that exist in Hindu literature bearing upon the 
subject in hand, this very excur:sive av liter flies 
oil' to theories and generalizations. To a nation,” 
he says, ” to which language was cosmos, to which 
beauty Avas better expressed in AA'orek'^ than in the 
ohiccts described, to which the flower was lovelier 
Avhen it was clothed Avith the tints of the imagina- 
tion than wlicn it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar Avas the bu>is of knowledge and religion. 
"Words consequently exerci.''ed greater iiithience 
upon the lliiuln mind than the Avorks of nature 
or of man.” Words have evidently a greater in- 
fluence Avith this author than his subject, and so 
he atlirms that •’ the Durga ihijd of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations,” and that " m the 
early days Avlien the Aryans lived somewhere 
near the plateau of the Belur Tagh, its vernal form 
the Vasaiiti Puja Avas in A’f)gue.” 

He concludes that Durga “ is a grand develoj)- 
meiit of a jirimeval Vcdic i<lea, produced in un- 
questioned and unquestionable AVords, which in 
their turn haAC been transformed into A'arious 
form- and attributes by the authors of the Tihdrus 
and Pif rd and at last imbedded in the present 
sy>tein of Avor.'ship.” 

The teaching of tins little book, if it teaclic'^ 
anything, is pantheistic ; hut the author A liold ot 
facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 
hid in grandilo((ucnt verbiage. It is a jiity to find 
young Hindus Avith abilities and learning like the 
Avriter of thb pumplilet taking .^o little care to edu- 
cate themselves in hahit'^ of closer thought andmore 
industrious research, and so rushing into print 
Avith the most baseless day-dreams, mistaking 
them for the results of scientific research. Yet 
this is not the case with Hindu.s only : some Euro- 
peans have set them examples they liaA'e not yet 
riA’alled, nor are likely soon to do, in the bulk 
and pretentiousness of their publications, and tlie 
Avant of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
{Continiiecl from patje 48.) 


IV. — Old Wnlh and I) flies, 

B eside caims, dolmens, and stone-circles, 
there exist upon the N i 1 g i r i Hills other 
structural antiquities of a different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
latter resembling the huLcircles and foundations 
so common on Dartmoor and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. At present the only notice of them known 
to me is in Major Congreve’s paper on the Anti- 
quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Tvhere 
(at pages 97-98) he describes the vestiges of what 
he conjectures may have been an old capital of the 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 
picnics, Fairlawn, near Utakamand. On the sides 
and at the bottom of that most picturesque and 
delightful valley Major Congreve discovered for- 
tified mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar- 
rock encircled by stones, circular walls of un- 
cemented stones enclosing spaces occupied by 
single and double rings of stones and heaps ; 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, 
long rows of ruined walls forming streets ; 
and square foundations of buildings.'’ ■ I con- 
less not having been able to trace out all the 
objects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
heaps and mounds by the stream seemed often 
hard to distinguish from fiuviatile deposits ; and 
his conclusion, that at this nearly central spot of | 
the Nilgiris ‘‘ stood the capital of the ancient 
T hankawar (Toda) people,” appears as un- 
certain as the theory that links the cairns and 
<lolmens witli the Todas. The circular stone wall 
enclosing a space occupied by the stone- rings is 
noteworthy, as corresponding wdth traces of pre- 
historic fortified villages in England, such as 
1 Jrimspound upon Dartmoor, whore a massive 
wall surrounds a space filled with hut- circles. 
In all countries and ages similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 
fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived 
or took refuge on the approach of danger.* In 

“ The whnlo surface of tlie Khanate ia covered with 
]it iinosteiids, .scattered at intervals aloiiv the canals. Tt)wns 
m Kliiva arc consequently not numerous, and arc inhabited 
^^■•Icly by the ‘Servants of the State, by artizans, and by 
traders. * The homesteads of the pt^asants approach the 
d.cscription friven in the Ven<U(h'iil of those of the ancient 
Iranians, and may be rallc<l small square mud fort'^. the 
*«.de' nf which vary in length from twenty to one hundred 


several districts of the Madras Presidency the 
open plains are dotted with lofty square biick 
enclosures, into which less than a century a^go 
the villagers used to fiy with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisnr or 
Maratha horsemen, and remain till the raid had 
swept by. Both in Telugu and lYimil the word 
vdlasa denotes flying from home for 

fear of a hostile army,” and in many tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatnr, this ominous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasu, Valasupalayara, kc., 
— indicating where hurried fugitives had set- 
tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to the Nilgiris : — at the head 
of the Segur Pass immediately on entering the 
table -land, on the north side of the road a valley 
runs towards the well-known ‘ Malya raand 
it is enclosed between steep sides, and from its 
head a long narrow ridge or promontory runs 
along its middle towards the Segur road, ending 
abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 
ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Just be- 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
ridge is crossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with availed enclo- 
sures at each end, thus : — 



From A to B there is a very massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of largo 
stones and pieces of rock, including some natural 

yards, according to the size of the family inhabiting them. 
The walls are about tifteen feet high, and within their enclo- 
sure are the different dwelling-houses— on the flat roofs of 
which the garnered crops are stored — and the various cattle- 
yards and outhouses .’’ — Carreiipoailent o/ the Daily Nevs. 
From such homesteads fortresses and walled towns doubt- 
less developed, 
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{»i)uldei\> c*ru})ping up on tiie ridge top wliicli it 
^puur? : at C there is a considerable hollow en- 
closed ])V a rude wall, and at D a fiat thicklv- 
lieheiK'd iiatui’al surface of rock, enclosed by a 
jiiassi\'e wall, fourteen yards in diameter, witb 
an entrance at the top between two tall natural 
boulders : under this, at E, there is another 
smaller walled enclosure, four yards in diame- 
ter. C is on the slope on one side of the ridge, 
and i) and E on the slope on the other 
side. The elegant iMaiden hair Fern {^blniufihu 
now become scarce abinit L ta- 
ka mund, ua<jws abundantly amid the stoTies 
o!' I) Ab )Ut a hundred yards iiorihuard oi the 
b:-e:>t \^ t)i k there are inanv stoiie-nngs harelv 
vi-iijle in the grass cm the top of the ikIuo; 
ome’ne in some of them yielded no results, 
dhu- p, "It Oil. flanked and fronted ])y ste ^p 
slop, sti'ong. and the bixa^tAvcrk might, 

nm-.-iMnly at least, resist iiiA'aders eoming 
\p :!'(• lbs- fL(;ni tiie i^^aisur plaleau, 

tiiai a fncuive Kaja miuht noAV and then liave 
.'O mb: -al’ety in the irioiii. tains. — o.hv,n'\,'i-e it is 
o'frh’ulr to imagine natives resoi ting to .hese 
V <.i he:ght->. so hateful to tbenn so delightrul 
to leuropeuiir,. Eiil tlie creular ap[mn(laee> at 
eaeh end of the breastwork .^eem proolematical. 
id a’ at E. enclosing a flat table (;f roek, nimht 
-’’muo-t drt'ains of a place of saen’iieem attred 
. ' tiiVocub a s*^arely r< cky praaal : but 

' I'lc .latioii weri luoaiidoiis. J Jo not know lliat 
" - antiipntv lias bt en noticed, bat be'iicr n^ ar 
I r.i.mmand it nuL^lit lie A\urL]i a vi.-ii jnun 
-h.!i 'd arelueologist Still nearer the ciooon- 
ment. not far b'diiind ‘ Sylk's Hotel,' at tic* top 
of a long ''tee]) slope leailing doAvnwartls tov'. il . 
ilie \allev and mice alrnadv nnattionedi, there 
anotlior crescent-sliapcd bixtistwork. ‘it'i v.n'iU 
bm.\(cii tlu' tip.>, with traces of sinallci’ ^^l»rks 

at ( a"ll t i]>. 

not tnmonnected with tbi' subject, 1 nro* 
iLibrto tli(‘ Ivurg /e/'/a/b///' or war-tita:cht‘,.oe- 
"Ci'ibt', I lit the Ucv. ( b Hicliter's d/a /oe/Z I 
f pt- i'.Mi.lP]) ; tlu"'** are enurimum tniic’fs 
d ■!< oded by a bank of tire excavaU'd ''oil.aed 
■‘''i’'ateh o\a'r hdl>, wood>, and eomj);o’;i ive- 
ly b.tr iicintrie^, for mih.s and mile-. ii\ 

braneb ng oil’ in varimm dirt-eMous, 07’ 

< ’.a ’--‘li'ig li.U-top'!,'* afir Kieluer (jur>te'' old 
'• • c-o- to ■>bow tluit they were c 'iistructi d l)v 
I ( -a* Pi jjas to fortify tlu‘ jirincipalit v. lu 
^ E'inara aSo tlmse treiielie> abound : oia.* 
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sees them carried in all directions for long 
distances, and in a manner hard to reconcile 
with purposes of defence or boundary ; — indeed 
their use for either purpose must have been 
wholly incommensurate Atdth the labour ex- 
pended upon them. So, too, great and massive 
walls eight feet high, half as thick, and extending 
for long distances, are found buried in deep 
forest on the crest of the ghats between 
K.ruara and Haisur, AA’ith large trees rooted in 
them the Kanarese term for such remains 
— c//gd/'c— curiously corresponds with the Latin 
o/g/f /. 3ir. liiehter further quotes a passage 
I Ijearmg iqion the matter from the Fo/ini^ltily 
j “ Probably no country in the tvorld 

I possesses >so many ancient earthworks — certainly 
none upon such a, stupendous scale — as England. 
They are extremely difheult of access, from the 
steepness of the mountain height on Avhich tliev 
Avere foinicd. L^ndouhtedly this is the most 
ancient s])ecits ut rampart knuAvn ; it existed 
ages before the use of muial iortiheatioiis. ni.d 
orjgiiiaieel in all probability aa ith the nations of 
the I'ia.'t." dhe huge dykes in Wiltshire are 
e'S]»ee'ia]iy iioleAvortliy. an el as an exemplar, and 
peiEa|)s the greatest, of all. I may mention the 
A\ auMlyke. which magniiiceiit eaithAVork reach- 
ed iVom the iJritish Chamiel across Somerset 
and to the' Avoodlaiids oi Eerkslnree and 

iS .-.till ti act able in many ])]aces. Whether thi,'^ 
was a ur wai-lreneh, or a bouiaiarv 

line lieiVvi'in tribts, is debated by antiquarit t 
I t lias jjctn ],er:i]]enrly lemaiked that to uar- 
ri.'un il llir< imboul anouuI rcijuire an incon- 
ceivable niimb' r ot men, and it lias been gene- 
rally 1 ‘cgai’ued as a Ijclgie bouaelary. One mav 
ob-'<'i-ve, howevt'r, lliat tlie gi*(*at aauII of C Inna, 
Avlneb f.ilU A^ ithin the category eif Ibcse pioeli- 
gious A^(lrks (.f auti([Uity, v,as ecrtaliily intended 
t-u’ defema*. ( ])on ibe whole <pie:'tion of these 
^iir})i'i niig wncks, A\hcth(‘i* in Jkigland. Kurg, 
orK.iiiura, it inay Ik* iinally a«ided, in the words 
of th(' AM'iter qiioled by iLehur, that ^*the 
organization jal; uu* ii{‘ce>''ary Ibr carrviiig 
them out e\'ims s a e{. million oi 'JocuetA' in ])rc- 
historie tinjes mierly iueomjiatiblc witli tlie* 
jircvailii.g on tin* subject.’' Om* p(r>- 

sd)h' sU| ])OKi:ifjn --]•( pngnant eiiougdi to prevail- 
ing notMjii'. but to wli eh i»iaiiy (Minsiileratioim 
seem lo |)nint — is that the pre-historie ANorld 
nmy h.ne Ij- r-n eve>*y wln'i'c ea^-tly more iiopulous 
(lain tie' nt. 
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Folk-lore^ Wcder-siories. 

In {Xote III, vol. III. p. I6I) some similarities 
were adduced between popular stories in the far 
East and the West. The scene of those, however, 
was terrestrial ; and it may not be amiss to sup- 
plement them with an instance or two of corre- 
spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- 
neath the water. All European fairy-lore and 
mediaeval romance is full of marvellous regions 
and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, 
and the sea ; and the Thousand and One Nights 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange to 
Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by 
G ulnar to the Persian king, of the sea-people, 
their way of life, and resplendent habitations. 
All know that in Ireland the O’Donoghue still 
lives in pomp beneath the waters of Killarney,* 
and may be seen gliding over them on his white 
horse each ^layday morning. Lough Corrib, 
too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- 
tion for its inhabitants wiling mortals to their 
places beneath its waves. In Wales the Fair 
Family live beneath a lake in a most enchant- 
ing garden, full of finest fruits and flowers, with 
the softest music breathing continually over it. 
In ancient times a door in a rock near this 
lake used to be found open on Mayday ; and 
those who had courage to enter were conducted 
by a secret passage to the garden, where they 
were most courteously received by the fairies, 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- 
tained with exquisite music. Visitors could stay 
as loiig as they liked, only nothing must be 
carried away. Once, however a sacrilegious fellow 
put a flower into his pocket, but on reaching 
common earth it vanished, and he lost his 
senses ; since that injury the door has never 
reappeared. Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh eccle- 
siastical writer of the I2th century, relates that 
a short time before his days a circumstance 
occurred near Neath, which Eudurus, a priest, 
strenuously affirmed had befallen himself. When 
a boy of twelve years, he had run away from his 
tutor and hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, where after two days two little pigmy 

* In Kn^rnir the ItAja lives iu splendour under 

the famous lake. 

i' The Native Press, Eii'jh'^h and Vernacular, if watched 
f..>r the purpose, might contribute much that is curious iu 


men appeared and offered to lead him to a 
country full of delights and sports. So they 
took him beneath the river into a most beauti- 
ful country, but obscure, and not illuminated 
with the full light of the sun. There he was 
brought before the king and lived long with 
the inhabitants, who were all of the smallest 
stature, but fair and handsome, ate no flesh, but 
lived on milk and hei'hs. He sometimes 
returned to the upper world by the way he 
had gone, and visited his mother, who desired 
him to bring her some gold, with which that 
country abounded ; so once he stole a golden 
ball and brought it to her, but was pursued, and 
the ball snatched away, by two pigmies. After 
that, though he tried for a year, he could never 
find again the secret passage. With particular 
reference to this last story a copy is now given 
of the following letter addressed to the Editor of 
the Bengalee ' newspaper! ’ — * 

Dear Sir, — A private letter from Shahpur 
informs me that more than three years ago a 
boy named Ghulam Hussen, of the family of 
the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
to have been drowned on the 22nd June I8G0, 
in the river Jhelam, one of the tributaries of 
the Indus. Now he has come safely to his 
Lome. His relations were of course very glad 
to see him. They asked him what was the 
matter with him. He told them in reply that 
no sooner ho sank than he reached the bottom 
of the river, where he found a prodigious em- 
pire and met with its “ Khiser” (name of a 
prophet),! who took him on his knees and gave 
him shelter. There he, with great pomp and 
joy, passed more than three years ; and now 
two adherents of the king caused him to arrive 
at the shore of the river whence he came. 
Now people of every colour and creed from 
ev'ery creek and corner of the world are flock- 
ing to his house to see him. 

Yours obediently, 

Mazh’k All 

Calcutta^ Nov. I2//i, 1863. 

{To he continued.) 

tLe way of folklore, traditions, popular stories, customs, 
superstitions, ifce. for the Li J ian Antiquary : a vast deal 
doubtless exists in old tiles. 

tXhiser(Khizr)is supposed to correspond to E 1 i a s . 
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SANTALI KIDDLES. 


BY Bev. F. T. cole, 1 
The Santuls as a race, are very fond of telling 
tales and asking riddles. The young men of 
the villages affer coming home from their Avork 
are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 
lage loLinging-places. Having kindled a fire, 
they Avill sit around it, and amuse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 
tales and can tell them best are looked upon by 
the rest as very clever ; and it is reckoned a very 
great acquisition to be able to tell a tale in an 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose 
presence is invariably sought by the rest on 
account of their power to tell the old tales Avell. 

Some of these stories are extremely interest- 
ing, and show a great amount of originality. 
These tales are more or less known by nearly 
every Santal. 

In this paper I i^ropose to give you a few of 
their riddles Avith appended translations : — ■ 
Harta latarre pond bin 
Tr'iddutiua — A Avhite snake under a skin ? 

— A SAA'ord. 

Seta; ^ jokhe: do ponea janga, ar tikin jokhe: 
do barea j inga, ar ay up jokhe: do pea janira Y 
In the morning it has four feet, at noon tAvo, 
and in the OA'cning three feet rf 
— A man. 

J^lan in his stages of life. In the morning — 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feet m the 
act of era AY ling. At noon — maTi, in his ]>rime, 
Av^alks without any assistance. At even — decre- 
pit old age re(|uiresa staff 

Kliekre khekre ora re pak ko don^Mla. 

In a dilapidated house they are daucing the 
Avar- dance ? 

Roasting Indian corn. 

The Saritals always roast the corn in a 
lu’oken “ ghara.” Thfj bursting of the corn 
during the procf^ss of roasting, reminds one of 
the wild Avar-danee. 

Mit goto: pond gmda mena:a, onare lioret 
ko era ? 

There is a Avliite plain, and men are soAvino* 
black A^etclies in it Y 

Mdati'in / — Writing Avitb ink on paper, 
llaiu calaoeua no:oiu be:ena ? 

♦ Th’is is .in accent and not a It is iisud t<) dMnote I 
vi p.'culiar click-sound comiuou h) »Saut:iii. It 


'ALJHARI, BAj:kIAHAL. 

He AA^ent and came back again instantly. 

Meani/ty — The eye. 

Bes bes jo joakana, menkhan bang ko got 
darea: kana. 

Emit full}^ ripe, but no one is able to pluck 
them. 

Stars. 

Mit gote: hor do bae chasa, menkhan akhaeni 
do jaijuge go: haiaea ? 

AVho is it that although lie ncA^'er cult i Abates, 
yet continually carries about AA'itli him his pitch- 
fork ? 

A dog, because he carries his tail wdth him 
continually, as a man does his pitchfork. 

Mit titc tayo do mnskil gia. 

To clap one's bauds, if we have only one 
hand, is difficult. 

A man when alone can’t quarrel. 

Mit gote: dlielak monre gote bhuga: ana ? 

A clod of earth with fiA^e holes in it ? 

A head. 

Mit gote: dangra do gota teye joma, ar lai: 
rcye pagura Y 

^Something, like an ox, Avhicli SAvalloAvs its 
food Avhole, and afterAvards chews the cud r 

Ahandmill for grinding corn. 

^lit tang nuichhi re bar hor kin durupa ar 
bakin jopoteta t 

Tavo sitting on one small seat, and not touch- 
ing each otlier ? 

A cow's horns. 

I gote: piikri talare chak kliunti menara, 

ar ona khouti chliotro mit gote: diatom ora: 
ar ona ora: re tij mena: a. Ona ora: rea: 
sauam tij luena, opi ar kliunti do hancliaoena, 
ar (la: lion bang anjetlena. 

In tlie centre of a tank is a po.st, and on the t(q) 
of the post is a house. In this hou.se were many 
stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 
out. The liouse and the post Avere not deslroA'e.l, 
neitlu'r was the Asater of the tank dried up, but 
everjtluug in tlie bouse Avas completely con- 
sumed. 

’I’he smoking of the hookali. 

he tank — tliecocoanut filled williAvater; the 
post — the sujiport of the earthen bowl Avbidi 
liokls the toliacco and the fire. 

s-uiuyiincv in the Tinthllc, us well ns at thn ► iid. of wonL. 

Y This 16 the ntll-kiiowu riddle of tbo Spluui.— Ee. 


oceui'is 
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SCULPTURE OF THE CAVE AT LONAD, TALUKA BHIWANDT, 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 


{Vide aii 

The frieze is divided into compartments of 
irregular size by little pilasters 'with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus. 

No. 1, next the w'ell, contains a man seated 
on a square throne, left leg curled in front of 
him, left hand resting on left knee. Right hand 
raised, as it to enforce his discourse, holds a 
fruit or flower (lotus*?). Woman standing to 
his right, two destroyed figures to left. 

No. *2. Elephant ridden by two small figures 
charging four large ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is running away, and the ele- 
phant drives his tusk into him. The other 
three, though unarmed, show fight. The head 
of a oth (?) shows over the elephant's. 

No. 3. A tree; then elephant unridden and 
apparently in good temper. A man standing 
with his back to the elephant is showing some- 
thing to another with an umbrella over his 
shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings ; one of these leads 
a child. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1 : 
his footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, w^oman 
with chaurt. At his left, five standing and five 
seated figures, who seem to be listening to him. 

No. 5. Man with chan A or weapon (?) over 
his right shoulder, then one who wdth his left 
leads, and with his right points to, a child. 
Behind the child a fourth figure seems to be bless- 
ing him, wdth both hands clasped and raised 
over the child’s head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going awuy from these, 
and one who seems to stop them. 

No. G. Chariot as in No. 5. In front of it a 
single horseman ; then four figures running toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the wuy. 

No. 7. Five men and two women standing ; in 
front of them tw^o children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures; at their feet 
two children. Then tw’o figures on thrones : 
that to (their) left bearded (?). Two more up- 
right figures ; then two squatting, their right 
hands. Forest in background (?). 

No. 0. Standing figure leaning on staff or 


p. 05.) 

lance. Then a foot of sculpture destroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the ground ; 
to his left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
last leaning against a pillar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand. She has long hair 
down her back. 

No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but , 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman (?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen figures attending on a lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled under her ; 
right foot on throne and right knee raised. 
Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

No. 12. Spearman {(hear pal ?) as in Nos. 9 
I and 11. Next him a throned figure ; then two 
I sitting on the ground cross-legged ; then an- 
I other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4 ; 
to his left another on the ground ; the next in- 
distinct. 

No. 13. Spearman again ; next him a woman 
sitting on the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the man on throne with footstool ; to his 
left one sitting on the ground; others indistinct. 

No. 14. Naked lady lying on couch surround- 
ed by her maids ; she leans her head on right 
hand ; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
does not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajanta fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No. 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears ; but one to his left has a sword (?) over 
his shoulder. To the right of the throne four 
children seated ; to its left a child who detains 
another running away ; beyond them a seventh 
child seated. 

No. 16. Man and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women ; one child seated. 

No. 1 7. This is the large group opposite the 
well. There are twenty figures altogether ; the 
chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
egg-cup- shaped footstool ; he does not use it, 
but has his right foot upon the throne ; while 
the left rests upon the right knee and left hand 
of a woman squatting below him. To his right 
a woman with a cJiauri, to hers two holding up 
a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below him two men seated ; to the left of the 
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chief hu'ure one Avoinnu with a trihent, to hers 
a standing figure almost destroyed : below it 
two men bitting uu stools ot different heights. 
The rc'^t are behind : one hoLls a fruit, like 
that licld by the two mentioned alcove, on tlie 
palm of her hand. The men have curled wig's 
like barristers, the women their hair in a voW 
cjr turban not unlike in shape to a Glengarry 
bonnet, or the head-dress of one of the two 


figures looking at a bottle in the fresco of tlic 
Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at AjantA — rA7c 1 , 1 * 1 . 
i Aid. vol. III. p. -Gib 

j The right doorpobt of the large door has a 
, mortice-hole cut in it as if to receive some small 
j woodwin'k ; but there is no corresponding one 
j opposite it ; and as a stick in it would not cross 
I the door, hut project diagonally into the inner 
’ veranda, I am at a loss to know the use of it. 


OHSERVATIOXS OX THE KLDOIL* 

BY THE BET. DB B. CALDWELL. S. B. G. F. P. 


The tuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed I 
to leave udieii shaving tlieir In ads is called in 
Sanskrit tiic s i k Ii a , in Tamil tlie k lul u ni i ; f 
and fur some years past a considerable number 
v>f Jhu'opeau nu-sii_>naries in the Tamil country ; 
have fume to reg-ard the wearing of this tult as 
a badge of Iliiidiiism. and liencc to consider it 
to be their duty to re(|uire tlie natives employed 
in the mib-ions under their superintendence 
to cut otf their k ii cl u m i s a> a <i"d iioii 
of their retenticjii (T crapluynicnt. 

Trscre arc many references in M a n u and 
other ancient Hindu books to the pi’actiee of 
‘ tousu]*e,' — uiuhn'standiiig tberelw either ton- 
sure leaving a tuft, w'liicb is the mode in ordi- | 
nary Ube, or tonsure iiieludijig the sliavii.g off 
oi‘ the nift, ^vhich is the mud(‘ j>re'>crihed for ' 
ceremonial detiloTuents; but witli one exemption, 
so fur as I am aware, those books throw' no 
ilgdit on the <juestion on wbicli the lawfulness * 
of the wc.tring of the kudu ml, or tiifi, by ; 
nal’ve Cbri'-laiiis turns. Tliev nnu'elv c^ijoin ' 
the k u d u 1o be woi ri, jnot as tlioy t'njoin 
thr minutest deuaiis in bathing ajid dreS’^ing', 
but they supply us wdtli no exi>]:mat on oi’ tfio 
v.diy it bad come to be worn, (w of flic 
i-_]n ill wliicii otiier modes of w'eariiig tlie liair ; 
wt're regarded. 

The exception to which I reder is contained 
in the folio wing* extract f*u>ni the I'urd/nf^ 

fh'idessor AVilsouk translation, ])iigc pfL — a 
pa-'sage which throws UKu’e light r»n the i{ucs- 
tiou at i^sue than any other with whn/h I am 
acquainted : — • j 

"Accordingly vlien ho (►Sagara) became a , 
nmn be juit nearly the wliolc of tlie Ha ili a vas I 

• Tlo' p'p' r > -‘lit by a ('oiiWil.<ih)r. 

cicp- rigac.nucit ‘a onaraTif 

0.. J tb.c: lit '.ta- •jiuiiCt-' ot d ucwsjon* r,’ uf r..‘ it 


to death, and would have destroyed the S a k a s, 
Y a v a n a ,s , K a m b o j a s , P a r a d a s, and 
P a li n a vas, but that they applied to Yasisbtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection, 
A a s i s b t li a , regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived ofpowiu’), though living, thus spake 
to S a g a r a ; " Enongh, enough, my son, pursue' 
no further these ohjects of your wrath, whom yon 
may look upon as no more. In order to fulfil 
your ^'ow. I have separated them from afiinitv to 
the reg'eiierate tribes, and from the duties of 
their cast( s.’ S a g a r a, in compliance with the 
injunctions of liis spiritual guide, contented 
himself, therefore, wdtb imposing upon the van- 
rpii^liecl nations peculiar distinguishing marks, 
lie made the Y a vana s shave their heads en- 
tiri]y;t]ie Sakas he compelled to shave the 
upper half of tlieir hcaiH ; the P a r a d a s w'ore 
tbeij' hair long, and the Pah na vas let tlieir 
beanls g’l'ow, in obedience to liis commandb. 
Tliciri also, and other Kshatriya tribes, he 
df‘priM'(l of the (‘stablished usagu'S of oblations 
to fu’c and the study of the Vnhf^ ; and thus 
Sf'pariited from religious rites and abandoned bv 
the Hrdimans, these diOereiit tribes bc'canu' 
lei'bclum. Sagara, after the recovery of lii> 
kingdom, reigiit'd o\t‘r the seven-zoned earth 
with undisputed dominion.” 

do this passage IVofe.ssor Wilson appends tlie 

following note 

1 he Asiatic nations generally shave the 
liead. either wdiolly or in jiart. Amongst the 
( I reeks it was common to sliave the fore part of 
the head, — a custom introduced, accortbng to 
Plutarch, by the Abuntes, whom Homer call.< 
Mong-liaired behind,’ and followed, according to 

i!pp''Lin‘b. Yf'itJivr hrt'ii obllcfil, li(»w“\or, tf> alipilc** it 
hy oitui Tine Jj'jrtiuu-!) mure spei-ially U'Mr >'C(l to nil: ci* ‘ii- 
aiiLw.— E l*. Y In Wuratlii, JShuiihi. 
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Xenopliou, by the Lakedoemonians. It may be 
doubted, however, if the Greeks or lonians ever 
shaved the head completely. The practice pre- ; 
vails amongst the Muhammadans, but it is not 
universal. The S a k a s , Skythians, or Tatars 
shave the fore part of the head, gathering the ; 
hair at the back into a long tail, as do the 
Chinese. The mountaineers of the Himalaya ' 
shave the crown of the head, as do the people of - 
Kafristan, with the exception of a single tuft. 
What Oriental people wore their hair long ex- i 
cept at the back of the head is questionable, 
and the usage would be characteristic rather of 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations. The ancient ' 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptures demonstrate.” 

The attentive reader of the above extract from 
the Titrdna, and Professor Wilson’s note 

thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
be worn by S agar a were intended to be, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality or race, ' 
not as signs of religion ; and this is confirmed by 
the separate enumeration, in a subsequent part | 
•)f the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which were i^rohibited to the races 
referred to. The conquered races and aborigi- 
nal tribes were to be distinguished from “ the 
.regenerate tribes,” that is, from the Brahmans, ! 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, called collectively the 
dvija, or twice-born castes, by two sots of 
differences, — one a difference marking their 
nationality, race, or caste, — taking the word caste 
in a wide sense — and consisting in the mode of 
wearing the hair and beard ; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religious degradation, and , 
consi.'^ting in the prohibition of the A c h a r a s , 
or established usages, of oblations to fire, the 
use of the and the residence amongst 

them of Brahman priests. 

The only mode of wearing tlie hair not de- , 
scribed in S aga ra ’ s injunctions is that which 
was already in use amongst the Ary as, or 
conquering, Sanskrit-speaking race, — that is, the 
three twice-born castes mentioned above, — viz. 
shaving the liead leaving a lock, and sbav- ; 
ing the beard leaving a moustache ; but as 
we know from other authorities that this was 
the Aryan fashion, and as it Avas for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the conquered races and 
aboriginal ])arbarians from the Aryas of pure ; 
blood that their various modes of wearing the 


hair and beard were enjoined upon them, it is 
evident that the Aryan fashion, the only other 
fashion then known in India, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the injunctions, is dis- 
tinctly referred to as that from which those 
other modes were distinguished ; and it is equally 
evident, therefore, that this fashion was regarded 
by the Aryas as a sign of their own nation- 
ality, and that it was with this idea that, whilst 
it was retained by themselves, it was prohibited 
to all other races. 

It is unnecessary to hold it to be historically 
true that this mode of distinguishing the differ- 
ent races inhabiting ancient India was first in- 
troduced by S a g a r a . Though S a g a r a was 
one of the earliest kings of the Solar line, it 
cannot be doubted that the different modes of 
wearing the hair refeiTed to, including the Aryan 
mode, had already come into use, in accordance 
with the practice of all ancient nations to dis- 
tinguish themselves from their neighbours by 
such external differences, and that what S a - 
gar a is represented as commanding the differ- 
ent races to do is merely what they liad already 
been in the habit of doing. The Tatars, or 
inhabitants of Central Asia, called S a k a s by 
Sanskrit writers, have always been in the habit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of ‘^shaving the fore 
part of the head, gathering the hair at the back 
into a long tail, as do the Chinese.” This mode 
of wearing the hair is identical with the k n d u- 
m 1 of the A r y a s, with the exception of the 
length of the tail ; and as it has prevailed from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
three contiguous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 
aud the Chinese, and as it is certain that the 
Hindus had their origin in Central Asia, it is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the Hin- 
dus brought the k u dum i with them from their 
original abodes, like the horse-sacrifice, the 
worship of fire, and various other usages, than 
that they invented it after their arrival in India. 

This makes no difference, however, with re- 
spect to the light in which difierences in w^ear- 
ing the hair were regarded in India in ancient 
times. Whether those difierences were intro- 
duced by king S a g a r a , or whether they had 
already been in existence, wo learn from the 
passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
distinguishing mark^,” not of religion but of 
nationality. The kudu mi was the ‘‘distin- 
guishing mark” of the Arya s, and the other 
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modes described were the peculiar distinguish- 
inof marks imposed upon the vanquished races.” 
Tr was regarded as intolerable that the outward 
and visible sign of Aryan civilization and “twice- 
born” respectability should be assumed by van- 
quished nations, much less by alwriginal bar- 
])arians. Each of those races, therefore, was 
rerpiired to assume, or to retain, a fashion pecu- 
liar to itself, exhibiting to the eye the dis>tinc- 
tiveness of its nationality. 

The progressive extension of the Aryan mode 
of wearing the hair in Southern India, in direct 
opposition both to the letter and to the spirit of 
S a ga r a ' s injunctions, will be found to confirm 
and illustrate in a remarkable manner the essen- 
tially national, social, or secular character of its 
origin Its history in Southern India is the 
siucad of a fashion, not of a creed. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson says, “ What Oriental people wore 
flioir hair long except at the back of the head 
questionable,” he appears not to have known 
that tlie w'earing of the hair long, tied up in a 
knot at the back of the head, nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
liair, was the ancient natural usage of the Dra- 
V i <1 a s , or Tamilians, and other non- Aryan 
races of Southern India, as well as of all the 
races inhabiting Ceylon, irrespective of their 
?’cligion, whether orthodox Hindus, Buddhists, 
or devil- worshippers, and that this usage, tliough 
to a great degree superseded by the k u (1 u m i , 
lias not yet disappeared. The Briilunans and 
other Ary as who settled in Southern India, 
brought wfith them from the North the Aryan 
mode of wearing the hair, but the Tamil people 
generally continued, notwithstanding their adop- 
t:on of the religion of the Brahmans, to wear 
their hair long, as appears from old statues and 
pictures and universal tradition, and liavo only 
in recent times taken to wearing the kudu m i . 
[f long hair had been a sign of the pre-Brah- 
manical faith, and the k u d u m i , as its o])po- 
ncrits assert, a sign of Hinduism, the ]>rogi’e->s 
of the kuduini in the Tamil country ought to 
run in a parallel line with the progress ol’ Hin- 
du orthodoxy. It cannot bo supposed, however, 
that tlic Tamilians of modern times are more 
zealuHs or more orthodox Hindus than tlie 
people by wdiom the great temples in tlie Karna- 
taka were erected. It is impossible, tliereforo, to 
^ujipn-c that the gmclual abandonment ]}y the 
' ..Viyau tribes of the Tamil country of their 


ancient mode of wearing the hair, and their 
adoption of the kuclumi instead, can have 
originated in motives of religion. It is evident 
that it is to be connected rather with the aban- 
donment, during the same period, by the men 
of the higher castes, of the old Tamilian fashion, 
apparent in all the old statues, of dragging down 
tlie ears and wearing long pendent earrings, — a 
fit sh ion which is still retained only in Tinneveli, 
and only by those castes that still retain also 
the fashion of ^^'earing their hair long. 

The T e 1 ] a 1 a s of the present day almost in- 
variably wear the k n d u m i , but they admit that 
their forefiithers, certainly not less zealous Hindus 
than themselves, wore their hair long. The use 
of the k u d u m i has now reached the middle 
and lower classes, but it has not yet by any means 
become universal amongst them, at least in Tin- 
nevcli. vSome people of each of the middle and 
lower castes wear it, and some do not ; and it is 
obvious that it is amongst such classes that the 
light in which the wearing of it is to be regard- 
ed may best ]}e ascertained. If it is certain, as 
it is obvious to every one that it is, that no dif- 
ference is made betvreen people Avith long hair 
and people of the same caste with k u d u m i s 
as regards admission to tlie temples and other 
religious privileges, and that those who have 
not yet adopted the k u d u m i are as zealous for 
Hinduism as those who have, it is difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the argu- 
ment is at an end. 

The condition of things in theMaravTir 
caste, the caste to which the ancient Pandja 
kings of Madurii are said to haA^e belonged, 
sup[)lies us Avitli a good illustration. Some of 
tliem Avear the k u d u m i , and others, I think a 
majority, do not; but the difference between the 
two classes is not one of religion, or evmn of 
caste. It makes merely a difference in their 
social position. The kudu m ?, which was ori- 
ginally a sign of Aryan nationality and then of 
Aryan respcctaliility, lias come to be regarded 
as a sign of n‘'jpectal)ility in genenil, and hence, 
Avhilst the poorer Alaravars generally wear 
tlicir hair long, tlu' wealthier nu‘m]iers of the 
caste gcaierally Avear the k ii d u mi. I am per- 
sonally accpiainted Avith families of this caste, 
some persons bt longing to which AA’car the 
kudu m i , and others retain the more ancient 
mode, whilst all of them continue heathens 
alike. I inquired of the Zamindar of Uta- 
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mali, . the most influential Zamindar of this 
caste in Tinne^eli, in what light he regarded 
the spread of the use of the k u d u m i amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that he 
did not regard it as in any way connected w’ith 
religion, with caste, or with family, but that it 
was a usage which commended itself to people 
on account of what he called its ‘ becomingness,’ 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as he pleased. 

The great majority of the Shanars who 
remain heathens wear their hair long ; and if 
they are not allowed to enter the temples, the 
restriction to which they are subject is owing 
not to their long hair, but to their caste, for 
those few members of the caste, continuing 
heathens, who have adopted the k u d u m i , — ge- 
nerally the wealthiest of the caste, — are as much 
precluded from entering the temples as those 
who retain their long hair. A large majority 
of the Christian Shanars, including nearly all 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, have adopted 
the k u d u m i together with Christianity, never 
supposing for a moment that the fashion they 
adopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 
ism they had left, but on the contrary regard- 
ing it, if a sign of any religion at all, rather as 
a sif^n of Christianity, — at least in their case, in 
so far as Christianity favoured the adoption of 
more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, that “ it 
was a shame for a man to have long hair.” 

The heathen Pfi liars in Tiimeveli used to 
wear their hair long ; but most of them, with- 
out ceasing to be heathens, have recently 
adopted the k u d ii m i , and the w^earing of the 
k u d u m i is now spreading even amongst the 
P a r i a r s . In short, wherever higher notions 
of civilization and a regard for appearances 
extend, and in proportion as they extend, the 
use of the k u d u m i seems to extend also. 
Heathens adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wdshing to be 
“ in the fashion,” and converts to Christianity 
adopt it as a practice which they believe to be 
more becoming, and fancy to be more consonant 
to Christianity than the long hair of their an- 
cestors. 

There is a caste of bankers in Tinneveli and 


iladura, called the Nattukottei Chettis, 
w^ho wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 
ner prescribed by S a g a r a to the T a v a n a s . 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 
their neighbours. I bave lately inquired of 
one of them bis reason for not wearing a 
k u d u m 1 . He replied that it was a peculiar 
usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
^ not explain it any farther. He considered that 
I it had nothing to do with religion, and he was 
sure that the absence of it did not prevent him 
1 from entering the temples or performing any 
other religious duty. Indeed he was retmming 
I from the performance of worship in the temple 
i when his opinion was asked. It would be an 
j extraordinary thing if the members of this 
i most wealthy, most saperstitious caste were 
prevented, by tbeir custom of not wearing a 
kudiimijfrom entering the temples, seeing 
that it may almost be said tliat the temples in 
Tinneveli and Madura are tbeir private property. 
As it has always been the custom for the people 
of different castes to distinguish themselves 
from their neighbours by differences in dress 
and ornaments, especially in the dress and orna- 
ments of their women, there seems nothmg ex- 
traordinary in the adoption by the banker caste 
^ referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
I their hair, or rather of shaving it off ; but what- 
' ever may have been the origin of this custom 
j of theirs, it is not easy to see how any person, 

I knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
intense orthodoxy of the people who have 
adopted it, can maintain that the k u d u m i is 
a sign of orthodox Hindui.sm. 
j It is a fact deserving special notice that 
I S a n y a s i s , or professed ascetics, though the 
I most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
that which is represented as being a sign of 
orthodox Hinduism. They either shave off tlie 
■ k u d 11 m i , leaving the head bald, or they allow 
I their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
! ancient Rishis, plaiting it into a sort of tiara on 
i the top of their heads, or letting it hang down 
i tbeir backs. Under either circumstance, no 
one ever heard of a S a n y a s i , though without 
a k u d n m i , being precluded from entenng the 
! temples. Their reason for not wearing the ku- 
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(lunii is intellig’ihle enouglu ^vlmtcve^ may be 
the reason of tbe bankers. They regard it as a 
-.io^ii of a secular mode of life, unbetittino' persons 
who profess to have abandoned the world. They 
class it with gold ornaments and tine clothes, 
and would stare if they were told that what they j 
reject as a vain beautification of the perishing j 
}>ody is regarded by persons who know better 
as a sign of their religion, which they ought to 
cherish. 

The temple-priest wears his k u d u mi as a 
matter of course, hecause he lives in society, and 
because the wor.'^hip he oilers to the god ot the 
temples is a gay, courtly worshij), consisting in 
music, dancing, tlowers, and lights, in avowed 
imirution of the ceremonies of a court. It is con- 
sidered necessary that lie should ho in full dress 
when ofiiciating in the temple, that is, that he 
^liouid wear his kud umi : for without his kiidumi, 
like a man who is unclean from a mourning, or 
like a S a ii v a s i who has abandoned the world, 
he would not be regarded as suitably dressed for 
the performance of ceremonial worship. This 
iTy far from proving, however, that the ku du - 
ni i is a sign of Hinduism. If it were such a 
^ign. it would be worn not by the temple-priest, 
but by his far more religious brother, the as- 
cetic. 

It has been asscrtcel that no Hindu is allowed 
to enter a teni])le without liis k ii du m i ; but 
the practice of the ascetics and the bankers, as 
aKo of the longdiaircd claS'^es. clearly proves that 
this a mistake. iModern Hinduism ha's indeed | 

its distin<‘»’uishiner sig-ns, without which no Ihndu ! 

. I 

mav enter the temple--, but these signs— tlie dis- 
tinguishing sectarial marks of modern Hinduism 
— cori5.ist in the t r i p> u n d r a fjr the a i v a s, i 

and the n a m a h tr the V a i ^ li n a v a s , — signs 
which are well known to be e^-sfuitially heathen- 
ibh ill their origin and .signification. i 

It has been asserted that a Himlu Avho shaves 

uff his k u d u rn i , according to custom, as a sign 

of mourning for a near relation, is deliarred, in j 

conseipdcnce of lieinir without his k ii d ii m i , 

from entering the temples ; but tin.', a^sf-rtion 

also is founded (.m a misnppreiien>i(m. He is 

excluded from tlu* temple during the jxuiod of j 

mourning, not hecau^^e he is witfumt a kudu- i 
. . * I 

ml, but because he is cerenitjuially unclean. I 1 

liuve made iiKpiiries With respect to this jN)int, 

of priests attached to the tempi e-;. in ordt r to 

s.?.:isfy myself of the accuracy of the statements 


I had previously received from private sources, 
and the information I have received is to the 
following effect : — 

"When a Hindu loses his father or mother and 
officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, he 
shaves oft‘ not Ins k u du m i only, but also his 
moustache, as a sign of mourning, or, as Hindus 
understand it, as a sign of the ceremonial im- 
purity he has contracted by a near relation’s 
death. In this condition he is precluded from 
entering the temples till the funeral ceremonies 
have been brought to an end, that is, till the 
sixteenth day ; but this exclusion is owing, not to 
his being without a k u d u m i , hut to his cere- 
monial dctilcment : for on the sixteenth day he 
shaves again his newly sprouting k n cl u m i 
and moustache, and bathes, and on the very 
same day, immediately after bathing, enters the 
temple again and performs the usual acts of 
worship. As he enters the temple again on the 
very day that he shaves off' again the rudiments 
of his k 11 d 11 m i , it is evident that it was his 
ceremonial defilement, and not the absence of a 
k n d 11 m i , which was the cause of his exclusion 
during the preceding sixteen days. 

I may be asked to explain how it is, if the 
kudu mi is not a sign of Hinduism, that the 
Syrian Christians on the Halabar coast shave 
their heads entirely, and rccjuirc converts to Chris- 
tianity to shave off' their kud um i on joining 
their ranks ; and it is the more necessarv that 
this circumstance should be explained, because 
I liave always been of opinion that it iras irom 
the imitation of the Syrian Christians in thi.s 
particular, on the part of the Piotestant mks- 
sioTiario labouring on the Malabar coast, that 
the idea of the essential Hinduism of the k ii d u - 
m i spread amongst the missionaries in the 
TuTuil country. 

The (juotation from the T 7 .> 7 g/?f Vuidnn given 
above will bo found, I ])elieve, to account for 
this apparent anomaly. Tlie Ihtrihja says : 
“Ho made the Yavana.s sliave their heads 
entirely,” and it is evident from this that the 
shaving of tlie hair of tlu* head entirely, with- 
out leaving a lock, vas rc'garded as the 
national u>age of the p(*ople refcTred to The 
people thus described as v a n a s were the 
inhabitants of 'Western Asia. The name was 
derived I’rom tlu* lonians, or desc(‘ndaTits of Ja- 
van, the first (I reeks with whom the Hindus 
became acquainted, and in the ancient Sanskrit 
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period denoted the Greeks in general. In sub- 
sequent times, when the Greeks were succeeded 
by the Arabs, it was the Arabs that were denot- 
ed by this name : so that in the later Sanskrit 
of the Vishnu Piirdna we are to understand by 
Y a V a n a s not the Greeks, but the Arabs, or, 
more widely, the inhabitants of both shores of the 
Persian Gulf. The name Sonagas,by which 
Muhammadans of Arab descent are sometimes 
called in famil, is merely a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Y a van as. The Arab and Persian 
Yava nas, whether Christians or Muhammadans, 
were accustomed to shave their heads, as the 
Hindus were well aware ; and when merchants 
of both creeds came over, many centuries ago, 
from the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and 
settled on the Malabar coast, they not only 
brought with them their own peculiar usages as 
regards dress, food, Ac., but received express 
permission from the C h e r a kings to retain 
those usages and to govern themselves by their 
own laws. They received permission also to 
make converts to their respective religions, and, 
what is more remarkable still, permission to 
incorporate those converts in their community 
or caste, and make them sharers together with 
themselves in the social privileges that had been 
conferred upon them, including the privilege of 
self-government. 

This being the case, conversion to Christian- 
ity or to Muhammadanism came to be regarded 
as a change of caste or nationality, and not 
merely as a change of religion. The convert 
ceased to be a member of any Hindu caste. He 
ceased even to be a Hindu, and became, as far 
as it was possible for him to become, a Syrian 
or an Arab, — that is, he became a member of the 
Svrian or the Arab caste. He adopted not only 
the Christian or the Muhammadan creed, but 
the shaven head and the dress of the Y a v a n a. 
He might originally have been a Polia 
slave, but if he was thought worthy of being 
accepted as a convert, he was thought worthy 
also of being admitted to the caste name and 
the caste rights of his new friends, and would 
not even be refused the privilege of connecting 
himself with them by marriage. The absence 
of the kudu m i amongst the Syrian Chris- 
tians of the Western coast, as also amongst the 
Indian iVluhamraadans generally (as adliercnts 

* Sp<'iikin 57 of Tipu fVff s^aysthat du- 

ring his ravages in the Nalayalini country “ the pagans were 


of an Arabian religion and of Arabian usages), 
is therefore to be regarded, not as a proof of 
their regarding the kudumiasa sign of Hindu- 
ism as a religion, but as a sign and memento of 
their admission into the nationality or caste of 
the Syrians and Arabs by whom they were con- 
verted. and of their adoption, as was not only 
natural but unavoidable under the circumstances, 
of the Syrian or Arab, that is, of the Y a va n a 
modes of life, including dress and the fashion of 
wearing the hair. 

It was natural that the Protestant mission- 
aries on the ^Malabar coast should advise their 
converts to follow the practice of their Syrian 
predecessors in this particular, though the imita- 
tion of their practice has only been partial after 
all, seeing that it does not include a change in 
nationality of their converts ; but it does not fol- 
low that the practice of the Syrians should be 
followed by missionaries in other parts of India, 
where the Syrians are unknown, and where it has 
never been considered to be necessary or desir- 
able that converts should adopt a new national- 
ity, — without the adoption of which the imita- 
tion of the Syrians in one particular alone seems 
partial and arbitrary. 

The example of the Syrians and Arabs was 
followed to the letter by the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries who settled in the same neighbourhood 
in Goa, in the sixteenth century. The converts 
made by the Portuguese in Goa adopted a new 
nationality and a new dress, as well as a new 
religion. They assumed the dress and customs 
of their Portuguese patrons, and are called 
‘ Portuguese’ to the present day, though mostly 
of unmixed native descent. 

A similar plan is acted upon still by the 
Muhammadans of both coasts on the reception 
into their ranks of converts to their creed.* The 
converts occasionally made by Muhammadans, 
whether from Hinduism or from Christianity, 
change not only their religion, but also their 
nationality or caste, and, as a sign of this change, 
adopt the ^^luharamadan, that is, the Ya van a 
dress and mode of wearing the hair, including 
especially the ‘ skull-cap,’ the equivalent of the 
Arabian or Turkish * fez and so well is this 
understood, that in the common talk of the Tamil 
people a convert to Muhammadanism is not 
said to have become a Muhammadan, but to 

deprived of tlio tokfn of their nobility, which is a lock of hair 
called cuJmtii Vvyogs to East p. 141. C. E. K. 
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Lave ‘put on the skull-cap/ So thoroughly is 
his nationality, or caste, as it is called in India, 
supposed to be changed by this process, that he 
not only acquires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Maliammadans, no matter what his original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con- 
ceded to him by Hindus, the same rights, as re- 
gards the use of wells, Ac., that the original 
Muhammadans possess. 

As it is the tendency of Hinduism to connect 
every act in life, every mcml^er of tlie body, and 
every portion of the dress with religion orca^te, 
it is not to be exj)ected that the k u d ii m i should 
escape so universal and so inveterate a tendency. 
Let it only be granted that the wearing of a tuft 
of hair on tlie back of the head has come into 
general u^e, — whatever be its origin, it will ne- 
cessarily follow that it will not merely be cher- 
ished with the aifection of personal vanity, as 
amongst the Chinese and Japanese, but that so 
superstitious a people as the Hindus will occa- 
sionally use it for superstitious purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that it is either hea- 
thenish in its origin or heathenish in its nature. 
It does not prove, therefore, that it is a sign of 
heathenism. It only proves that Chri-stiMns 
should be careful not to put it to snperstitirms 
uses. 

It may be objected that not only is the k u - 
dumi put to some sort of use in superstitious 
ceremonies, but that the very fir^t time it is 
a>>sumed, or rather the first time the hair of a 
child's head is shaven ofi‘ leaving the k u d u m i, 
superstitious ceremonies accompany the opera- 
tion. This is undoubtedly true, but onlv to a 
very limited extent. When a Eraliinnn hoy’s 
head is .sliaved for the fir^t tinr:', the operation 

performed on a certain montli and dav fixed 
by a rule, and a Hralimau lays hohl of tlie tuft 
fjfliairthat is to ])e left, aiul <‘nmmenc('s tlio 
op^wation before the razor is applieil hy the 
onlinary barber. A fea^t is ma<]o on tlie oeea- 
sion, and this is called in Tfimil the k nd uni i 
wed<lnig, ]>ut in ^Sanskrit sim[)ly ksloufrif, ' ton- 
snre,' — nothincr being ref[uired ])ut t(m^ur<‘ l)y 
the sacred text. I his iisau'i* d<it'S not ])revail 
umoniT'-t other castes ; it is not ea-^y to sih*. tlicro- 
fore, h<nv otlier castes can be made re.^poiisPile 
fur a peculiar irsage ke[)t up amontrst that ](cr'u- 
liar people the Brahmans. Even amongst the 
Brahmans, it may be added, the superstition ! 
consists not in the ku dum i itself, whif-h was ' 


w'orn before ever Brahmans were beard of, but 
in the ceremonies by which the wearing of it is 
initiated. 

Every period of a Hindu's life, especially of a 
Brahman’s, from his birth, and even from before 
his birth, to his death, is attended by a host of 
ceremonies. Ceremonies are performed the first 
time his car is' bored, but no one will say that 
the boring of the ears is in itself a heathenish 
operation. When a boy is sent for the first 
time to school, ceremonies are performed and a 
feast is given, but no one thinks it a heathenish 
thing to send a child to school because heathen- 
ish ceremonies are performed by heathens when 
their children are sent. If the thing itself is 
I not distinctively heathenish, and the heathenism 
j connected with it is an unnecessary ceremonial 
superadded by heathens, all that ought to he 
required of Christians is to avoid the superadded 
ceremonial. 

It is not sufficient to prove a thing to he hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens. It 
is nece.ssary to prove also that it is heathenish 
in its origin and history, and that the heathen- 
ish intent with which it is done bv heathens 
belongs to the essence of its use. Hindus are 
accustomed to put flowers in their hair at mar- 
riages, and, the k u d u m i being the only por- 
tion of the hair of the head they retain, the 
Ho wers are stuck in their k u d u m i s. I do not 
consider this practice heathen i.s]i either in itself 
or in its intent. I do nut consider it, tlierefore, 
to bo a practice Ironi which Christians should 
tliiuk tlieiuselvcs debarred. On the other hand 
I admit that it is a heathenish practice to put- 
flowerb in the hair when about to perform cer- 
tain idolatrous acts of wmrship, because it is 
done with a licatheuish intent, witli the intent 
of doing lumoLir to an idol. Apart from this 
intent, thei'C is surely notliing heathenish or 
superstitious in wearing tlowi'rs in the hair. 

I’lie great mn jority oF tlie middle and lower 
classes in tlic iumil country, iurffiiding those 
castes to w]ii(di most of inir converts belong, are 
wors]iipp(>rs ol Siva, and as sucli they W'orship 
^^iva s bon, Canesa (tlie Tamil Ih'llcyar), as vreW 
as or more than Siva himself. Oiu^ of the cere- 
monies [lertorined in tlie won^hip of this div'initv 
consists in the worshlpjier’s laying hold of his 
cars (not Oaijesa’s, but liis own) — tlie left ear 
with tlu‘ riglit liand, the riglit ear with the left 
hand. Herein we may di.sccrn a danger to 
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•which the young couTerfc’s faith is exposed ; and ' 
we have now learnt, from the instance of the | 
k u d u m i , how such dangers are to he averted, j 
Cut off the convert's kudumi, and a rarely ' 
occurring temptation ceases : cut off his ears, and i 
one of the most common temptations of his daily | 
life is at an end ! ! 

I am surprised that the opponents of the j 
kudumi have not yet commenced to put down ; 
the use of the t Ti 1 i . This is the Hindu sign of i 
marriage, answering to the ring of European 
Christendom ; and, on the principle on which the 
opposition to the kudumi is based, it does not 
appear to me to be consistent with common fair- , 
ness to allow the tali to escape, seeing that | 
amongst heathens it has always the image of j 
Ganesa or some other idolatrous emblem im- j 
pressed upon it, and that it is always tied round 
the Hindu bride's ueck with idolatrous cere- ! 
monies. I have known a clergyman refuse to 
perform a marriage with a tali, aud insist upon I 
a ring being used instead. At first sight this 
would seem to be the right course to take, to : 
preserve the principle which is at stake inviolate, | 
but a little further consideration will show that | 
the scrupulous conscience can find no rest for 
itself even in the ring : for if the ring is more 
Christian than the tali, it is only because its 
use amongst Christians is more ancient. Every 
one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 
and that for this reason it is rejected by the 
Quakers, who for the same reason, in perfect 
consistency with their principles, reject the use 
of our very decidedly heathenish names of the 
days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish to bo understood as defending 
the retention of the kudumi, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the k u d u m i merely as a mode of wearing the 
hair, I do not admire it, and if it were only admit- 
ted that the question at issue is not a question of 
theology or of Christian morality, but a question 
for the iiair-drcsscr, I should probably turn round 
and argue on the other side. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our granil fat hors, who 
wore a k u (111 m i theinselvos, viz. the (pieuc or 
pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not Itavc rcfiuircd native con- 
verts to Christianity to cut off what they them- 
selves wore. The mode of hair-cutting in 


vogue amongst us at present was introduced by 
the French revolutionists, and was regarded 
with dislike for a time by old-fasliioued people 
as a sign of Jacobin tendencies. It outlived 
that suspicion, and came to be universally re- 
garded as a great improvement upon the pig- 
tail, and still more upon the wig. I am not sure, 
however, that it is destined to resist for ever the 
rlianges of fashion ; and, judging from the low 
negro-like look it gives to the natives who have 
]}een induced to adopt it, I should fancy that it 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that a more becoming fashion may yet be dis- 
covered. A native with a good head never 
looks so well, in my judgment, as when he 
shaves his head entirely, after the simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek philosophers, and I 
should suppose that in this warm climate no 
other stylo can feel so cool and comfortable. 
On the other band, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of view, 
than when I see him imitating, or rather carica- 
turing, our present English fashion, — letting his 
straight black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
comb, and plastering it over with oil till it 
shines in the dark and smells in the sun 1 I am 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
of fashion, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keep it 
clean. All I argue for is that it should be re- 
garded as a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 
gion, and that if we dislike the kudumi and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 
heads, we should appeal, not to their consciences, 
but to their wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I have used in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 
the kudumi, if they like, can fairly be made 
use of in defence of c a s t e . . . Caste is anti- social 
in its own nature, irrespective of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian ; whereas 
the k a d u m i, being admitted to be in itself a 
tuft of Lair and no more, if it is not heathenish 
in its orio*in and history, the assertion that it is 
heathenish is baseless, aud the wearing of it is 
no more opposed to Christianity or social duty 
than the wearing of the moustache. 

Cuurtdllum, TinnevcU, 7th Sept. 1867. 
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J t > LV. Tile gr.'int.'^ of io/'e,7A5'\'n/ J are 
which IhNjfe-srii* IlhandArkur has 
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^ a.-l.r t iiiiiue <A ta-- t.iuadu’ i/-. 1 'j\vl'\cia uut Aih.^u / but 
Jd. 1,-ya. 


[I ; iIaU liL lield oihe^ under t also. If the 

SLL'Aid ^]g’n in the ([;jte of our g-rant is taken 
AVit ' 1 Iu*uL'''SMr Ilh ii] d li'kar foT'otOiJ the grant is 
da'v-1 in 2 mo : coil'll AjUfaitly t iii}nhliat<i must 

h ' l\-“ lx ".‘ii at lea-.t sevACity years in office. It 
sc: IS ver} iniprobahile tljat a man sliould last 
so long; I pcLALr, tliereibre, to take the f/ for 
o'b The fu't is til at we know nothing for 
('o]'tain regarding the signs for dp and bp, and 
trie one unkno^^'n sig’n wliicdi oeenrs on the 
h <d d,An plat' s may stum!, ftr all we know, for 
mtj'('i\ ih(‘ a o< )V 0-11 H*nt iouolI laets rc’g'ardiiig 
Ska nd I hhahi ap[U‘aiA Iiowevca*, to make it more- 
]M'ohabIe that it inu'-t be read as dtp 

7 r(th''i‘i ‘i>i , 

iTiTq'^Trnrdp^^rr^iTf [w^'TrT^??rfTjt] — ? — 

tr t] — ^ — 

^roTT-] — ^ 

X •h"OA Ij. J!r. I* A". Si,(\ X,,Gt) ct sefjq, 

§ Him !>;! t.tlcn fora ni^' aaj utdi^iod priuit, and 
^ f ‘‘ Uh'r'‘l\ n .jd.'’ t> s]i(>\v that 

jaiMMrrK'inU iMt.Tpri t,it'-o i <] tlia '.iirn for t’,u‘ * is 

ei'rr*"t. 1 . r th.‘ which < rcuiM om my jilut** ra^i'ml I'm 
cIms-Iv Pic mlmi tor 70 iu the Jun^adh mscniitiuu 
Uadr.idAinau, 
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f^; 4 TrT.^r?r [r-TTfl-sJ -=;— 

^gC-TT’TW^T'T: 'ITT^iC'i? rfTT^rJfRIFT^WJlTT^r?': 

qr^WiV^^T: -K— 

?fr [jt^t] ^rrwii-^: 
f^jrf^?:qTT}T?rpTR 5 'rw?r?'rtfT — 
wrn'[ 5 r]^rd: 5 'U^T 5 'n 5 rr’-^r^rTfmrrJTrf 5 iTfr:F^«r’T' 
5 TrH^'ir, 7 Jrr^w^i; 77 : 5 TrTT 7 t 7 
— 7 ?!'a,WT?T jrTi'T 5 Tr' 7 TTir 7 ?i''Tf re 7 r^' rip^fr^- 

"^5 "-T 

^STT 5 rr 75 T 7 R 7 ^r 51 Ff 7 , 7 — ^— 

qT 7 7 . »FT= 5 ?T, 775 r! 7 le 7 r==FT 77 f 7 'TO 'Ts^.lFqTfrJITFWJ' 

liifrFTrf «^r i-'-i ?i ^iTti . . ■ — ^ — 

TTF 7 ^ 57/7 ^fF? ^?T 7 | 77 T =fFiRT' 

I n77=F^.'^3FT ^Fj^SFFF'tirt — \o — 

•^;^f;i:Trq-|?f fiF-T?TlT.^Rrg:$' rFstUT^JFFfPT^&T- 

offjt MriTF^F 55 '-’TT 77 7 FWr?Fn'fR^ [f'"] 

575r:7^r77rF7?F, 777577^7 ’F^F 

F; 7 FF^ 7 ^ 5 Ti 7 ^F^’-'F*T?J 7 F 7 Ff^'T^ fF'FT’ ^ 

[# 7 ]— 

% ^ 7 IFf1f^IFF 7T7 ^F^T^FiFFF'iFFFTfTF'FRFTFFJF- 
S^F^FTi'^-FFF^WC’iFF'-ETt IFFJ^T FFFlFF-7 7 JJWTF- 

«fi-F 77 TiT^fFF'j 57 TlF 5 lF?T’TFTlF' 7 ^^F: TF't'FFJrr^TSJTT' ^tV- 

7IF,F^^?:i'^IF'^^FF 7F7 ^FM7rF7?Fq7f [t]— V'^-- 

TrnfeFTQTTFTt^IF^TiTF^^ ^^ 7 , 7 : 'FT'FTnFfF'TlT^^F- 

TTF^l'tFtjnrOTTF' T? 1 1 ^FFr^FF^; [^f] — 

^?^*^ 7 TF 7 ’ 7 F*iF 77 ^i 5 i^F 7 | F 7 F 7 i^'^F«‘ 7 FFF 7 FFFF 7 

7 iF '7 W 7 F 7 FF.’f: T^FFFT-fF^ 1 | ^W^Fg-TF ^TFF 
[UHF"*?:] — U — 

FF7<FF^FJT: I 7FFRFF7 77F gW: 7F^7T7 7=7 TT^TiFFT || 
rTSJTFfTF II fisf^F 77 77r7F7=-i"F [-7777]— 3 
i;7 F^rTf^ 7r7it7?Fr77X7:F7f7F7F-7717 1| 7 
^A\ 'T 7,7 7'r'r— — ’/-— 


1. About fit'tooii letters lia^e been lo>t iu tUo beAu' 
nincT, aucl uino ur ten at tlio end. Tlicy IKl^o b 'ou supplied 
from Vrof. Bb.'.ndurkar’s *boF/\ }J. Jlr. }l. A<. iSor. X. 

77. TiiP restorati'ju of the following lines is mauo Irom 
the same scuiree. 

4. Read ° in^teoFi of ^ 

0. The sign used iu the oiiginal before JTT^r is the 
Jihvainuliya. ^ ^ 

7. OuF' siile < f the hori;:ontal strfA** of ^ in is 

vij-ible. The word ni'otirs also in tlie ilr aeh plates of the 
Gurjara kiug-^. Ak^hara dd is half <>bhteratt'd. 

8 . The fsr-'t tliree l-lters /e /07 have been An. 

i is {“tdl vi>ibh', and lielow it a letter boa ing s nie ri'seni- 
Llaiice t«» a ^T> as ue’l as> a I’lagnient o' a ^(a' ^ befuix* it. 

Id. ^ na brp^oF^ Read 

12. a .-Ffy/b' fo’ RTYF- 

10 The iig'n ujt'd ni is the L pi.dhmauiya. 


! TransJntion. 

\ (His son is) tlie devotee of MaJiP.hara^ the 
; illustrious ^lahriraja Gitlufscaa, who proved his 
ctvarage bv splitting the temples of the rutting 
I cl opium ts of his enemies, the rays of whose 
footiuuls mingle with the glitter of the crest- 
, jewels of his enemies who are prostrate before 
I liim in consequence of his power, who gives its 
' proper signiiicance to his title raja (winner of 
' hearts), since he won the hearts of his subjects 
by carefully keeping to the path prescribed in 
' all the Smritis, who in beauty surpasses Cupid, 

I in splendour the moon, in firmness the Lord of 
mountains, in depth the ocean, in wisdom the 
preceptor of the gods, in riches the Lord of 
wealth, — who, intent on affording safety to 
those seeking refuge with liim, cares not a straw' 

I for Ids ovax iixtere^t, — who rejoices the hearts 
; of the learned and of his affectionate friends by 
! granting them more ^vealtlx than their prayers 
j demand — who is as it w'cre the incarnate delight 
i of the w'hole world. (He.) being in good health, 

' addresses tiie.se commands to all his servants and 
I oliieials, lieads of towms, heads of Ullages, fortune- 
j tellers, soldiers, his faithful judges,^ police 
officers, receivers of revenue, thief- catchers, 
princes and ministers representing royalty and so 
!, for til, as well as to (all) others Tvhatever their 
connoxieui (with the government) may be : 

lie it known unto you, that iu order to obtain 
for my parents iind for myself benefits in this 
life and the next according to my desires, I have 
granted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring out 
water, to the community of the reverend Sakya 
nioiiks, belonging to the eighteen schools (of the 
Iknayana) w'ho have come from various direc- 


I am d'''nbtful about th/? correctness of uiy reuderinga 
: Though p" iiioaus ‘firm, 

‘faithful,’ au'l STtf ‘a judge,’ it is nevertheless 
I not nnprohablu that the compound has a technical mean- 
I ing. occurs iu Prnf. Dowson’s and my Gurjara 

' plat/^’j. connected wuth rfja^amanta on the one side, and 
j \bhayapati on the other sMo. In those documents it 
i may ]>car the sense of ‘ governor of a province,’ as Prof. 

' Dows. n traimlatos it. At all events it seems to denote 
a p* rson of high rank. In this plate, where it is con- 
' Tiertc'd with the officers and thief-catchers, the 

latter being probably our Puggeos (Pagxs), it must refer to 
an official of low rant. As'^iflT moans also ‘revenue,’ I 
> cmjecturo that denotes the village-accountants and 

rcLcivors of revoinio, called now Tah tis or Kulkarnis. The 
, ]\t D'-'f. gives for only the meaning ‘groom,’ but 

fnr * 1 ( 121 ^ ‘ governor of a province’ and ‘ head of a village/ 
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tions to tile great convent of Duddu buik by 
tlic venerable Dinlil i and sitinited .... in 
order to preenre fooil, ciotliing, sero^. re: 'dies 
and media dues for the sick, and so forth, the 
following four villages : — 

i!^ai,iijui//ari(/ala, sitnated betsveon Awhi^otiji 
nuOi {‘U alJtdit, and Ad ntjj nt <i in the 

township of as well as yai1<lija. and j 

in Drft//:alidrit.f with with j 

Avith the revenue in dry and c'reen ! 

(produce), corn and gold, and with the richt to ! 
forced labour ari-^ing* (rheiv-from), acconliiig to i 
the analogy of the familiar instance of the 
grouml and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should ])9 ina'le to 
him whi), by virtue of Ids belonging to the 
community or tiie reverend >akya niouk->, Cnjovs 
(these villagos), tilk (the land) or cau-e^ it to be 
tilled. And the future Avorthy kings of our 
race, nnder-^tandiiig the instability of power, 
the frailty of humanity, and the benehts derived ^ 



protecting them), should consent to and protect 
this our grant ; and he who takes it, or alloAvs 
it to be taken away shall obtain the punishments 
of the live (kinds of) eA'ii acts, and, liA’ing in 
the tkree (kinds of ) existences, shall be guilty 
of the liAm mortal sins as Avell as of the minor 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :) What good 
man Avould resume property which out of fear 
of poverty kings have given for pion.s purposes, 
a ad which resembles leavings and vomited 

(fondj r 

Winy kings as Sd'jara and others have 
enjoyed the earth. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

IMy own A'erbal order. Wy own sign-manual, 
(that) of the illii.^ trious IMahar.lja Gulia^ena* 

ritteu by A/tUndahhafa^ charged Avith the min- 
i.stry of Avar and peace, in the dark half of 
Wagha dbd. 


SANSKRIT AND DLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

r.Y J r. I'LEET, Em|. EuC.S. 


In the Sanskrit and Old Canarc-e in-ciip- 
tions, on Avails and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental ^{oiies, 
and on copper-plates, of the Cauaivsi^ Dkrricts 
of tlic Rombay Prt'>iilcncy and th(‘ noiehlj jur- 
ing territories of Wadras, iMai'jUr, and Ilaldara- 
b.id, there exist al)uudant ma'crials for emn- 
piling a tolerably detailed and counecteil Ids- 
torical account of that part of the cnuiitrv ior a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century A. L>., and at the 
same time for ill U'^t rating tlie gniidiial (h-velop- 

* For the triin'-Lition of fUt* word ' oinj^.iuv tlie 

P€fprdn>riJ l»rf, s. 

t Tht‘ fnindati- ‘n of prAtd\a r justifiraUKTi. fnthp 

Broadi pl.ito- thf jdira-'O a< li- t.iMuita pr< \ c ei ( r i ‘ Ctd til 
prih^bii <«*< nn, anti th*- wurd nit‘aii> ‘to Itt* i jit* o d 
the fut I ait. of \\ ith pra+A. JJ t‘i r it ''.‘tan- 1 diave 

the i'aiia- in* anine. If rlt'iir tri an tin ■'tatfiin'i.t' alto A the 
othr-r throe Mllaet-' that tin* enininfuiid Aniunanjijaa (Cva- 
pippalarunkliariitrro'' wi e-mtaiii'i nnothine ciln,nt [lie 
.<jituatn)ii of SairdpaO'u ataka I takn tln'rt'fMpa -Innrnanji 
and rip{)al:iruiikhari t.» -tand in the a]>lati\e ra'i*. ilppa- 
laruukhari \\as a':- eir vl to the couveut of Jhilh, by 
Dhnna-ena I : IV. p lUh. 

X Froiii soino ei»rre'pMndoin-e on tlic -uhjtM't th.if I liave 
peru-ed. it ai'pear-^ that tin- hlhot FmIIm* tiou (oin]n,>,.d 
altoLpther 1 . 0 ‘ih aid < on ‘i-.p} Jtn ni . r',',o f 

larv*' numhrr "f t’n- *, h - fv< 1 . v. .n- in thf I’l 1 ir._ i,jj_ 
and '•'Inna- 1' r- Inn -.no- pn- att -d t-. rh" tiimo 
Sooiotie- r ppi ar- t-. 1 m\o im linh-d all the San-kru ,i' li ( )ld 
Fanare^e ir--' r'-ti- ai-, [nnl a tow m tin* Tohien laneua/e. 
ft apT*' ars al'Jo that Sir \V. hllnlV tran''hitionr! w.io inade 
'•y ‘ Kadamban Jucaunadhan Guru’ and ‘ VaviUU Sub- 


mont of tlie modern forms of its vernacular 
hujguage. 

Rut httle, however, has as yet been done 
towards liringiug these materials within the 
reach of those Avho can utilize them. 

Some forty years ag“o a collection of manu- 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-live of 
these in^criptions aauas presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Mhilter) Elliot, of the Madras 
Ci\il Service, to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London and the Rranch Societies of Rombay 
and IMadras + These copies Averc made by 




i» ri 11 ...... . . .'i.. . V t II*. jMPMM ()i 1 rea- 

i-ury l>^-r)uty-Cnilln. tor in tlie ( lodAvnn Di.-trn t and Sub- 
One of the inen emiiloycd by 
k ir . Filed tn d*'( ipln r ami enpy tlie insrriptioni) was 
'( hipun .Icyiininiadn/ whe, in b\~l, wa- a (’attle-pouud 
(.nnii-ta -;n E". 10 p.T men-.-m at the ‘ ikipatla’ TAlukA 
Km h ri. Ihm man hmj ko pt prnate < npirs <.f Sp] Tehnni 
in'< ripliun. out .d the wlmh* n.l!.., timi, and laea.ures wi^re 
tamm l.v tlm (nAernrmmt ..f Madam to Mw-iire the^e eopios: 
but with ivliat iihim.itrri'^ult 1 li.m* mu b.-en able do as. 
certain Amith* r man thu- emplnvcd wim KjAm' pa SfmtrJ, 
now dei'ia-t'd, of Jbm m the |)iiArv\r.d Uistrn t ; a few 
dupleate- of the eop,..., made him for Sir W. Elliot 
y (Tt* diuw 11 to me h\ his 1.011 Snldliappa ; they were very 
in.n I'loat * and imumplote, jmd .''i-mrieil to be aTivtlun*'' 
/ip '1 hr >;amr i ..rre-p .ndrnee state.- that the 

J'diiiit rl.i.it'.ai wa- eri,,j,l, t,.)\ <it*-tro\eii h\ writer 
on ti ‘ ^lOviijr fr Fn.iand m a \t ■--el ludrii with -.unar •’* 
rb,' ■■ I'rrhalb'v Su’ W Elliot's own i-opn's of the 

m ni iri'Miption-’, ami prrhaps the eopv ..f the Sanskrit 
and 0 ,d 1 :omr. -e 1U-. nptton- intendml for the London 
horirty Soi.H' of the oneiiial eopper-plates would appear 
to be btUl m existence 111 England. 
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native hands, and were in many cases of doabt- 
fal accuracy, but the collection would have 
been a most useful guide in prosecuting further 
researches of this kind. Recent inquiries, how- 
ever, after this collection have resulted in the 
discovery that the copies presented to the 
Bmnch Societies have been entirely lost sight 
of and cannot now be traced ; and the copy 
presented to the London Society is virtually 
inaccessible in this country. All tliat now 
remains to the public of Sir W. Elliot’s labours 
consists of his old Canarese Alphabet* and the 
Paper on Hindu Inscriptions t in which he 
summarizes the historical results of his re- 
searches ; and these even are now out of print 
and very hard to be procured. 

Another very extensive MS. collection, com- 
prising much information of a similar kind, 
was made in Southern India by the late Colonel 
^Mackenzie, and is still in existence at Madms. 
This collection, again, has never yet been made 
accessible to the public ; but there are hopes 
tliat before very long a general summary of its 
contents, and selected portions of it in detail, 
will be published by the gentleman :J: in whose 
charge it now is on behalf of Government, 

These are, I believe, the only large collections 
that have ever been made. Researches by other 
inquirers have been made public, but they are 
mostly of a detached kind, and, together with 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie 
(Collection that have been issued, are scattered 
over the pages of the journals of literary 
societies in such a way as to bo accessible, and 
frequently to be known, oidy to those who have 
the fortune to live in the neighbourhood of large 
libraries. 

In other parts of the empire activity is being 
<lisphiyed by Government in respect of the 
preservation and publication of ancient remains 
and records. In the north of India there is an 
Arclueological Department which publishes, at 
the sum(‘ time with tlie other results of its in- | 
quiries, all inscripti<ms that are met with. In ^ 
Geylon an Oriental scholar has recently been J 
<h‘puted 1)V tlie Government to examine, cop^, i 
jokI piiblisli the rock inscriptions. As indicated , 
above, another Oriental scholar is now at work t 

* Pu])li'<hs'd at Bombay in 1833. i 

t Published oriirinaUv in No. VIT of the .boo .>^7 of the | 
and rppnnt*’d, with the eorroetioiid . 
(-■}ii'‘nd:iti.)ns of the author, in vol. \ II. of the dho ! 
I s' Jniii in.t I “j LPtod'ov and 


in Madras in connexion with the Mackenzie ^ 
Collection. And in this Presidency Mr. Burgess 
has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 
vestigating and reporting on the Archteological 
Remains. 

The Canarese Country, however, — the nchest 
of all in inscriptions, — is still left to remain 
the field of casual and intermittent private re- 
search of necessarily a very imperfect kind. 
During a short tour through part of the Cana- 
rese Country in the early part of last year, 
Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunity 
thus aflbrded him, and prepared and has pub- 
lished § excellent facsimiles of over thirty of its 
inscriptions. But his duties have now taken 
him to another part of the Presidency, and a 
long time must probably elapse before he will 
visit the Canarese Country again. 

The only record of any Government action 
in respect of the inscriptions of the Canarese 
Country is to be found in a photographic col- 
lection of about ninety inscriptions, on stone- 
tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurga, 
BalagAihve, Harihar, and other places to the 
south, made by Major Dixon, H. M.’s 22nd Regi- 
ment M.N.I., for the Government of Maisur and 
published by that Government in 186o.|| Not 
long ago, it is true, it was in contemplation by 
the Bombay Government to employ an officer 
on the special duty of preparing for publication 
a reliable collection of Canarese inscriptions ; 
but, — on the ground that, as the basis of the work 
was to have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
appcai'ance of that collection renders it impossi* 
hie for anything further to be done, — the project 
seems to have been abandoned, for the present 
at all events. 

To Major Dixon's collection mentioned above 
we have to add a series of about sixty photo- 
irraphic copies of inscriptions, from negatives 
taken by the late Dr. Pigou, Bo.'M.S.. and Col. 
Biggs, R.A., anil edited in 18GG by Mr. Hope, 
Bo.C.S., for and at the cost of the Committee 
of Architectural Antiquities of AVestem India. 
A synopsis of the contents of this work, by 
the late Dr. Bhaii Daji, is to be found at pji. 
GM — of No. xxvii. vol. IX. of the Jofirnal 
(if ilio Binnhau Branch of the Jiiojol Astat/r 

Pr. (hip«.'rt. 

§ f’f the Fir^t Opernfio,}.^ >\j the d/- 

rjff of H". LiJin, iii the nud 

Kel'id-'t Ofiiee, IsrP- 

Couf. JiiiL d/if., vul. II. p. 184. 
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: iiiraiy of the iiotice>=, lio^vever, are very 
Iniperlecr, and .'roine are full of inacearacies that 
may nii^had. 

Tliose two 'works contain all that is as yet 
generally available towards a liistoiy of the 

< anare^e Country and its langnacre. And, as, 
in addition to many of the inscriptions thus 
pul)b\]jed bcinct altogether iii'^ir^niificant, and iu 
addition to some in one of the two books being 
only dilfeiviit copies by another hand of tho^e 
ill tlie other, the ]>hoto£jraphs are on a very 
small serde,'^ and frequently are so indist’nct 
ill details as to he practically illegililc, tlic tick! 
thim ohered for investigation becomes of a very 
hmited extent. 

Oihcial duties leave but little leisure f >!■ pri- 
vate study : ])ut, as a commeneeuient lu’A'ards 
['lacing on record for gfuieral reference a sericr^ of 

< dd Canare^o mseriptioiis in a couneeted riu‘iii, 

1 |)ro[)ose piibhMiiiig from time to time in the 
[t.tge" ot’tIii> journal such jjf tlie eontents ot‘ these 
‘I'lok-, us I have leisure to look into. Occa<:uiiaIlv 
i may aild iimeri[)tious copied from the originals 
}y myself or under my direct su2)erinten(l.‘uce. 
And, whene\'er I am able, 1 shall give such 
mates of my own on the subject of in>cri[)riuns 
at other placos as may tend to elucidate the 
.-^abject-maiter of tlie text, or to indicate Vvhere 
fuVtIicr information bearing on it may be found. 
If others, to whom other copks of these two 
o(.llect:ons may be available, will coi/p'mite 
-Itch of the iimeri[)tions as can be sati'^iiictonly 
I'dited Irom the [jliotograph.', mav soon hf* dis- 
ix'-ed of, and a great dt.'al of useful luh )rrn<aion 
1>L‘ jditced on record. 

According to the language used, the in'^cri[)- 
T'on. (d* the Caiiare.se Country may be diuri- 
biitfd over three periods. In ihe older iimciip- 
t loii^ the ianguage is as a rule eniirelv San^lcT it ; 
occasionally Old Canarese ^vords are inlimduct il, 
but they are not ot frcMpu-iii oecurrenct*. and 
i”um tliclr isolation it is often dilllmilt to (l(*!('r- 
T-dno their meanings. In tlie next stagie both 
rlie Sanskrit and the Did ('anaiv^- laiigiuiges 
are used conjointly, the latter iniially preAuriin- 
Jiting: frerpiently tlie transition iVom the »Sin.>- 


krit to the Canarcso language and idiom, and 
rkc cersa, is very abrupt. Lastly, the mori' 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 
Canarese language and idiom, with of course 
a copious intermixture of pure as well as cor- 
rupted Sanskrit words ; the opening invocation^ 
and the closing benedictive and im])recatory 
verses are sometimes pure Sanskrit and some- 
times Canarese. Speaking generally, the pure 
>Sanskrit period limts up to abmit the middle 
of tlie ninth century a.d., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the pare Old Cauarcso period then commences ; 
the limits ef the.se periods may be more defi- 
nitely fixed when a greater number of tlie 
inscriptions have lice-n examined in detail. 
Pure SaU'^krit inscriptions are of course to lx* 
met vatii down to the last, but, after the first 
period spe^ahed above, they are the exception 
and not ihe rule: d should he remarked, how- 
ever, that eo[q'Lr-j)late iin criptiuns are almo-t 
always Sanskiit, whatever their agm may be. 
The iiiscri] /Lions of tlie earliest period are not 
very luiiueivuis : by far the majority belong t(> 
the second and tiiird pcriofls. 

As regards tlie cliar.ieters imed, the earlier 
iTnerijUions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 
the old Cave a][>habet, the source of both tin* 
modern .^<juare DfeauAgarl cliaraeters and thi- 
round Canarese charaeters. Tlie Old Canarese 
alphuijvL btg'au to be elaboi'ated, I)v ronuding 
oil lae angular [Joints (d* the charaeters of tlu 
Cave-a][)hal>et, towards tile end of the pure 
San.-krit period. Py about the middle of the 
renih (‘e'lturv it assumed a delined and sjcttled 
eh;ii’:n-ter. About liie eoiiinienceinent of the 
tliirtemith century the characters began to de- 
termrate and to pass into tlie modern forms; 
in some respects the modei'ii d\*lngu alpliabel 
represents, nnu'e (*losely than tlie ^foikm Cana- 
rcM' al[)]iabot doi's, tlie Old (anaiv.se alpliabet 
period s[)eeili<sl above. Pure 
Sanski it inscriptions of the latter part of tin 
i\v>i pei'iod and of the sei-ond and third period^ 
mv l‘ro(|ueiitly engravi'd iu the Old Canaivst 


l-'.-r irof.inrtv — I’l.ttf Xu -Ju ot MjJ,,.- [)] ,,i’, v ,,.i- 

r. -!i it iiiiu r hina tin [ ts j 

I u .1 't 11'2 Iiiirh }?\ .'i'ng' ' j ,j 

L- ri tli«* iiiO'.t or'lnr. iunl nnot 1 m.' If-.sii Wi jjj 

Iwginiiing to end ^ntli oa>e ami < . rtainiv ; Img ^, 
lae the ktter> m the j^botoLmiph, that it n :i m 
matter tu do(.i;>ht'r and edit the caiiteut-. T ) nh 


of t)., 
hrn;h^ 


, 'p. i>. tiM> i'\tieiMe l('nvth 

''g ''I‘P' '* '1 I h*' ho a.ith. and n-tt tlie 

^ *' h ?iia>t l>o < npi. d in a '-ii* I'l 

''J" i 'A.-t two nr till-*.' Im. . ,a tlie higho-t 
" n*p.Mt,d a^ tlie liivle-t him. <,f tie' nt>\t 

V '^' 1 , t> pro\.ait lontu'iou and the i)o.->,ib!.> 




I-i.-tf I) 1- M 

pi. it'*, .mi - 
on:’-: ej ot aej girt or 'the oo jiaal 
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characters ; but the reverse of this is of rare i 
occurrence. The later Sanskrit inscriptions are 
usually in the characters which I know by the 
name of tlie ‘ KAyastha’ or ‘ Grant ha’ alphabet, 
and it is to be noticed that in the case of in- 
scriptions on stone-tablets these characters are 
usually both of a better type and more carefully 
cut than in the case of copper-plate inscriptions ; 
this alphabet is much the same as that met with 
in Sanskiit MSS. in this i3art of the country. 

Xo. L 

The mscription submitted herewith is from 
Plate Xo. 03 of Major Dixon’s work. The 
'irisiunal, in the Old Canarese lano^uacre and 
in somewhat large and slanting Old Canarese 
characters, is on a stone tablet P high by 
bix)ad at B a 1 a g a ih V e,— the Balligave of 
the mscription, or Balligrame (Major Dixon's 
X"o. d'J), or Balipura (a?., Xo. 7*2), — in Maisur, 
about twenty miles to the S.E. of B a n a w a si. 

The emblems at the top of the stone are ; — ■ 
In the centre, a seated figure of Jinendra; on 
its right, a priest or worshipper, and abov^e him 
the sun ; and on its left, a cow and calf, above 
which the portion of the stone bearing a repre- 
sentation of the moon has been broken away. 


i The inscription records a grant made in the 
Saka year 970 (a.d. 104S-9), being the Sarva- 
dhari samvatsara, by a private person to a Jain 
temple, while the Great Chieftain Chavundaraya 
was governing at his capital of Balligave. 
as the subordinate of the Chalukya king S 6 m e - 
svaradeva I, the district known as the 
Banavasi Twelve- thousand. 

Balligave would appear to have been the 
chief town of the circle of villages known a^ 
the Jiddulige Seventy, which probably consti- 
tuted a minor division of the Banavasi Twelve- 
thousand. I have not succeeded in tracinir 
Jiddulige on the map. 

The two-fold invocation, — one Jain and one 
Vaishnava, — at the beginning of the inscription, 
— and the statement at the end that the lord 
X a g a V a r m a * , whoev’er he may be, built 
temples of Jiua, Vishnu and Siva, are worthy of 
note as indicating the religious toleration that 
existed at that time. 

C h a v u n d a r ii y a is one of the later Ka- 
dambas of Banavasi ; he is mentioned by Sir 4V. 
Elliot t as being in Saka 969 the head of tlu* 
family, but his exact place in the genealog}* 
cannot yet bo determined. 
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1\L‘iy tla* scripture (jf tli<‘ lord of' tlic three 
urhKj—the scripture of Jinu, Avliicli lius for 
'ts cfricacious cliuructerivtic tlu' plcii^iiiL:' and 
uu.>''t pri'f(»uud science of llie a^'-ertioii of ]M_),s'>,i- 
liilitic'^*, — 1»e victoiuoLLS I Victorious is the hoar- 
like foi-iU of A i^Iinuf ^\lilcli becaine uiaiiifest, 
trouhiiiie; tlic ocean and liavlucr t]i(‘ ear-tli reeling 
npo]i the tip of its upld'ted righit tU'-k ! 

Hail! ^Vllile tlu* victorie .iS reic’u of the 
pro^peroii'. T r a I J o k y a in a 1 la d e v a , ^ — the 
e 'vIuMi of the uiiiver-e. tlu' favourite oftlu woi'ld, 
tiu' -iipi’euu' Icing 1 h’ great king^^, tie; ^ipn-etue 
lord, the uio^t venerabhe t he glory of tlu' thualv of 
SatyaV’ayaf, th(‘ (uaiauu'nt (T tin' ('lia- 
!ak\:i''. — \\a> conlinuing. be, whose liead veas 
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, adorned ^^vhen lie bowed liimself in the act ot 
I perform in g ol)ei^ance) with the freslt blossom.'^ 
that were his feet (as if witli a garland), Avas : — 
Hail I : — thefortiinateiMaltainaudalesvara king 
1 C h a V 11 u (] ar a y a, ivho was posses'.ed of ail 
[ th(‘ glory of tlie names cornnuaicing witli ‘‘The 
1 Gr(‘at (ddeltaiti '| \\lio has tittained tlie iive 
! M'tli(t^>ih,hi<'‘ ; the excelhatt lord of the city 
! of J> a n a va s i p u r a : he wlio has acquired the 
I choice favour of the goildos Mahalakshml ; he 
I ^\ lio deliLdit-> in liberality : he wlio i.> the prece[>tur 
of tin i-e that betak(' I heui^('l V('S to him tf ' ) ^ ht‘ 

. who (*t,urag- mu-. c\( u wlaai lu' has no one to 
a-"'i'^t him; he whoiv tlr* bra\'e.^t ol'lniive men: 

' h(‘ Avho is a veiy ( I a n (1 a b h c run d aj t 
; he wlio lias tlir^ e royal ludls of audi( nia § Tr ) : 
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he who is a very Sarhkara towards the bulls 
which are the brave chieftains decorated with 
badges of honour ; he who is the best of heroes 
who wear badges of honour on their faces and 
hands ; he w'ho is a very Yikraniaditya ; he who 
is the elephant* of Jagadekamalla.” 

While he was governing the B a n a v a s i 
Twelve- thousand, — on Sunday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Jyeshtha of the Sarvadhari samvafsara which 
was the year of the Saka 970, at the capital of 
Balliguve, Kesavanandi, — who fasted for 
eiirht <lays at a time, and who was the disciple 
of ^leshauandibhattaraka of the sect of the 
Balag.'u agana which belonged to the god Jaja- 
huti-Sri-Santinathat, being actuat?d by venera- 
tion, gave to the Basadi J of the Bhalarar, with 
oblations of water, hvc mattars^ of rice-land by 
the (measure of the) staff called Bherundagale|| 
in the rice-land called Pulleya-bayal ^ of the 
capital of B a 1 1 i g a v e Avhich is near to * the 
Jidduliire Seventy. The boundaries of it are : — 
To the north the rivulet of the lands of the 
village of Tanagundiir; to the east a large and 
hat detached rock ; to the south the enclosure 


called Ashtopavasigattu f ; and to the west a 
stone set upright in the ground. 

There has not been and there never shall 
be on the earth any one equal to the Gandabhe- 
runda in respect of religion and courage and 
truthfulness and Hberality. 

“ This general bridge of piety of kings should 
ever be preserved by you ; ” — thus does Rama- 
chandra make his earnest request to all future 
princes. The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who for 
the time being possesses it^ enjoys the benefit 
of it. To give in one’s own person is a very 
easy matter, but the preservation of (the 
religious grant of) another is troublesome ; if 
one would discriminate between granting and 
preserving, verily preserving is better than 
trrantinPT. He who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by anothei*, 
is born for sixty thousand years as a Avorm in 
ordure. 

At the desire of the king, the lord Naga- 
V a r m a caused to be built a temple of Jina, a 
temple of Yishnu, a temple of Is vara, and a tem- 
ple of the saints, in the country ofBanavase. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The Editor i[f the Indian Antiquary. 

Sir,— I n your la.^t number (for Mayj the Rev. 
R Collins has printed some desultory remarks — 
“ Maniehicans on the^falabar Coast”— in whichho 
disputes certain positions advanced by me in a 
monograph on the Pahlavi inscriptions of South 
India. In the course of his remarks Mr. Collins 
revives some notions respecting the so-called 
Syrians of Malaljar which I liad imagined to bo 
obsolete in consequence of it being well ascertained 
that, besides being iiu’redible in tliemselveg, these 
theories entirely want evidence to support them. 

^ * S \ the of and Boppa- 

nisiTiLra,’ th** tum >>/ which are titles of the 

H'iUii chu-ttains Kartavir\a II. and Lakdimideva II. 

vei \ , p-m' line <>-7 ^>1 l\ .and lint* (>.^-4 ut No \ II. 
of the Ka’ta in'>tTiptions puhh-'hetl by iiio lu vul. X. Xo. 
xvix. of tin* Jit'ir. li >. ///’. k .15. t<oc. 
t The pivteentli of th.* Jain TirthanVar.i^. 

Z ' a Jain tt'niph* ; the wonl is a Tatihhava 

eorrnptiofi of the Saii'-krit ‘ nhinh', fhi'i'llmj , a 

Jon mnn-tcferij ; the modern ft>rm is * Jifsti.* 

§ ‘ U >tf ir, -an aiieient laiid-niiasuro tho value of which 
H not m»w known. 

'I ‘ the of the BlArunJa. 

iih *rii I'l i IS the same as * Gon'^ubhi^r t/n . 

^ ivr ‘ ?>o/u.’ is tho first of the three 

kinds of rieO'lanil in South (’anara deserilied by Dr. 
Buchauan in his Jonrnoy throtitjh Ccinarj. and 

Malabar, and is dotined as “that in the lower part of 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

I shall now show that Mr. Collins has not made 
the case any better than it was. He has not ad- 
duced new facts, and his argument is disfigured by 
several misunderstandings of the books he (juotes. 

The attribution of the origin of South Indian 
Christianity to the Apostle Thomas seems very 
attractive to those who hold certain theological 
j opinions, but the real question is. On what evi- 
; deuce docs it rest ? Without real and sufficient 
I evidence, so improbable a circumstance is to he 
j at once rejected. Pious fictions have no value m 
historical research. Mr. Collins refers to Abdias 

valleys which are watered by small streams, from wlience 
(’anal's are da^? to convey the water to tho fields which, hy 
! this irrigation, are able to vive annually two crops;’’ pee 
the ^Madras Reprint of vol. II. pp- 228 and 2C0. In 
modern Canarese * boil a’ means also a plain, a i oj^en Jield. 
and the open country to the east ia known as the Bailii- 
p i m e as dibtmiruished from the M a 1 n & d a - or M alt- 
il a - d e s a or M a 1 a n a d 11 , the hilly and wooded country 
lying along tho Western Ghats. 

^ A comparison of papsaves in Sanskrit with passaeres 
in Old Canarese inscnptioris shows that the Canarese 
‘ balfua' as used hero is of the same purport as the Sanslnt 
I * mad lnja}'arfi a' ihnt * bah ind near to, in the eiciMte 

of, and I am d(nihtful whether it can be sati‘’faetonIy oon- 
nOeted \sith ‘ oZa’, nine/', intern^, or ite derivatives. See 
note 37 to the translation of No. VII of the Raita Inscrip- 
tions referred to above. 

t ^ Ash^*p 1 ciisiaa-ffuf — the enclosure battu ) "j him 

u'ho fasted for ehjkt days at a time. 
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and PantJenus. Thanks to Dr, Wright, now 
posr^ess the Arts of Jndas Thomas in an old Syriac 
text which cannot be very far from the original 
form of the myth. Dr. WiAdit ( tuI. i p. xir.) attri- 
liutes tliib text to some time not later than the 
4th ceutiuy, and Dr. Ilaug connects tlio original 
text of tills pal[)ably Gnostic book with Durdc-anes, 
who lived aijout the end of the second century. 
But this lii.-^torically worthle-s composition ifoi' it 
\ 7 as written more than a liuiclrod years after the 
events it relate-h and w^iitli i.'s the produenou of 
.-^^^me ignorant and cre.-lulou^ man, even if it could 
be recei\Ld a-:; cvidoii -e, w« uld only connect >St. 
T’honias with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. iluug,"^ with many others, look 
np'jii the pretended apu-tollc lalnjurs of St.Thoinasf | 
hi India or China as a pious liction, and. as there 
IS no better evidence than uluit I have mentioned 
above, it is impt-s.-iblc to do otherwise than a^^^eiifc 
to the condition at wdneh they have arrived. 
XoliO'lv nowadays believes in the vi-it of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence as tho 
mis-'iiun of 8t. Tliomas to Sourli India, or even to 
India at all. JMr. Collins also reters to the story of 
i‘untamus in support of his “ strong iinpressiou” 
that St. Tliumars was “ the a no- tie lioth of Ihlcssa 
and Walabar.'’ lie say^ : “ Paiitienus speaks in 
tho second century of a gospel of St. jMathiew 
being in India, and of tho \i-Lt of <i/i ” It 

would bo ilithcult to misreprenmt more cong-htely 
the story of Pautamim, vrhleli wo know only by the 
late ]icar-ay recorded by E i-f iims ami St Jerome, 
and not dircorly Borii onpros-iy geive the story 
as hear-ay : “ It is siud” that Pantmnns reached 
Iii‘ha, and found there a Go-pel of St. hlartliew 
.written in Hebrew ch.arnctersj with some [ifoplc 
“ to whom tlic apostle Barthnloinew liaf] jirv^achede” 
ddr. Cuilius make"; out that Wv_ linvo the woisG of 
PaiiLiciiu-, and that “ o.ii a^i <sfl ‘ ' ( the ital.c- ai e Ins 
own I) had ])r« ached in Indi.i, —11111- leawiig the 
reader to infer that it might have be'''n St. Thomas, j 
as no particular person is ni' ntioned. The story j 
IS late lie 1 1 \- ay, ami rheroforc valueless fjr proof. 
But even if this could Ih* gyu over, it say- norbinrr 
about St. Tlioma^, and, a^ 1 have already men- 
tioneil (in my iiaperl, Imlia vras m th>* early 
eeutui-ie- x. V. the name of m-ariy ilm wliolc East, 
including China, and tliu- the meiiiioii of J ndia 
]*roves notliing. Probably Southern Arabia wa.s 
intended ijl It m not till after several centuries 
more bad passc<l that we again come to logri nds 
wliicli connect St. Thomas with South India, and 
it is obviously uselesb to refer to tliooc. Wr. Colhiis 

III Ins review of iny monograph (a^ originally printed) 
m the A 'i‘jsh v r>j U u . w Oj, 

>' Whitncw, 0>'i(!nt.d unJ. Lip'^unAii'JStitdu^, vol, II, 


mentions Syriac documents ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with jirecision, and 
say by whom they were written and wdieiice they 
come. When he does so it will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Wr. Collins Las a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
E Jessa and 2Ialabar. He grounds this, apparently, 
on a notion that the “Palilavi language, according 
to IMax 3Iullor, originated in an Aramaean dialect 
of Assyria,” I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist could not 
liave said anything of the kind. AVhat he dues say 
[Science of 1-t Series. 5tli cd. p. 285) 

is as follows : — “ We trace the subsequent history 
of the Per:5ian language fiom Zend to the inscrip- 
tions of the Aclnsmeniin dynasty ; from thence 
to what is called Ftldovi or Huzvdreslt (better Hu- 
zhresh), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651) .... this is considerably mixed with 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria.” 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 
others, and the view's of tho Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Beh- 
ramji Saiijana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which iras written but not 
spoken), but Prof wlax Muller's actual words 
show how utterly wrong iMr. Collins is. Even if 
he were riglit, what he as-umes :as above) would 
not support Ins *’ strong impression." 

From whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same, — there is no 
evidence at all that St. Tliomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story Las every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made 
more pu’ecise and retailed by interested parties. 

This being the case, tho only safe conclusion is 
that assorted— that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was ])robabIy G no-tic or Maiiichcean. 
Leaving aside the fiie^t, I will only again point out 
that the account of Al Eaclim is an historical 
docLiinouit ba^ed on original sources. Perhaps I 
carried too far my tioubts about Manes having 
prcaclicd in India; the word for ‘preach’ is 
ambiuLious, but I see Sfiicgel {Bran. Alter- 
ihvuid:, XL p. 2ol) accepts liis journey there as a 
icLCt. At till events, Manes was a most zealous 
missionary, and cm’taiuly sent disciples to India. 
As to the meaning of India, there can bo no 
doubt in this case, Tiie Arabs used it in u per- 
fectly defined fecnsc. Thu- the Manichaean mission 
to India in tho 3rd century a.d. is the only 
hi^itoncal fact that we know of in relation to 

X A.s the author of Si/penmtin’dl Keb'yioa (4th edition), 
V. 1. I. p E 1 utid'jr**ai’Lls it, h( ro I am I ran rt’fer but 
t » few Ijouks, ^0 1 take his extiacts fr-.m Eus«-biui and 
yt. Jerome 
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Christian missions in India before we get as low 
as the sixth century. 

Mr. Collins points out that Manicha3an was a 
term of abuse among the early Christians. This 
is a fact but Abu Said was a Muhammadan, not 
a Christian, and if lie had wished to abuse the 
Christians he would have called them all (orthodox 
and unorthodox) simply Kafirs. The Arabs of the 
9th and 10th centuries were, however, possessed 
of too much culture and too little bigotry to in- 
terest themselves in the perpetual and trumpery 
srpiabbles of the so-called Eastern Churches. They 
had a di.stinct name for the Manichaeans — Manani. 

Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of Mani- 
gramam, viz. from Manava or Milni. Either word 
might be used in the sense he assigns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was so used in 
the 8th century? The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-called Syrian 
grant that Manigi*amam was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is nowhere the least 
mention. Whatever the Manigramakar were, Mr, 
AVdiitehouse’s account (as quotedl gives little 
reason to suppose that they wci’e orthodox Chris- 
tians. Mr. Collins aho urges that Manikava- 
chaka (in the Sanskrit form of his name) was not 
a Manicha?an ; I cannot imagine how anyone 
could ever have supposed that he was. This 
eminent Tamil reformer is known historically ; 
one temple, at least, founded by him exists still 
in the Tanjore province, and several of his works 
(on Saiva doctrine) are popular even now. He 
deserves better than to bo called a “ Tamil sor- 
CD'vrfi whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Hang’s very im- 
portant explanation cf the inscriptions as Ncs- 
torian. This fact of their origin, taken together 
with tlie use of Pahlavi, seems to me to explain 
the whole matter. These inscriptions certainly 
are of about the y(\ir 890 A.n., and at that time the 
Nestorian missionaries were very active : the 
cross and inscriptions of Si-ngan-fu (in China) 
was erected by some in 78l A.n. But at that time 
Pahlavi was nearly extinct in Persia. Why then 
should Nestorian missionaries use a ditheult lan- 
guage foreign to them.selvos and hardly used at all, 
except that it wa.s the language of the peojilo to 
whom they preached in xSouth India ? The in- 
t^cription at 8i-ngan-fu is in Syriac and Chinese, f 
Tlie ambiguous Persian names of the witiics.^es of 
the so-ealle<l Syrian grant of about a.d. pre- 
<‘hidc the supposition of Syrian or of orthodox 
Christians. Again, why sliould NL"-tonan mis- 
sionaries have used the formula we find in these 
inscriptions if tlie peojile to vliom they ])reached 

* It IS u.'ll known, a’nl for-* n«a rr..t on Klhijt’c Ih'i'J 
a h drvuiil ot aLirntUa \aiae. 


held Trinitarian doctrines at all ? The most pro- 
bable conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 
Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
settlers. 

For these reasons I still hold to the conclusions 
at which I originally arrived ; they appear to me 
to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
except new facts be discovered which may pub 
the whole matter in a new light. The history of 
the Travancore Christians affords an ample held 
for research to many living in Travancore who 
have both opportunity and leisure for the work. 
Since the last fifty years there have been endless 
tracts and books written on the subject ; I have 
read most, but failed to find any new facts in them, 
or evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
vestigation ever been made, it would not have been 
left to me to bring to light these inscriptions. I 
can only hope that this subject will be better 
treated in future, but I cannot myself assist, — I 
have other work to do. 

A. Burxell, Ph. D. 

Coonoor (Xeihjlicrry Hills), ISth Hay 1875. 


MUSALMAN PRAYERS. 

The Rev. T. P. Hughes tells us that prayer 
(Arabic Sul a, Persian and Hindustani Navidz 
Pushtu Xmuz) is the second of the five foundations 
of Liam. He translates the words Sula and Xain<h 
by the English \^ord prayer, although this “se- 
coud foundation” of the religion of Muhammad is 
something quite distinct from that prayer which 
the Christian poet so well describes as the “ soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed.” It would 
be more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Xnticiz as a service, ‘ prayeF being more correctly 
rendered by the Arabic da a. In Islam prayer is 
reduced to a mechanical act as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the spiritual char- 
acter of Islamism wo must take into careful con- 
sideration the precise character of that devotional 
service wliich every ^Muslim is retjuired to render 
to God at least five times a day, and which un- 
doubtedly exercises so great an intlueiice upon the 
character of the followers of Muhammad, It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the service should be per- 
formed in Arabic ; that the clothes and body of 
the worshipper slioiild be clean, and that the 
praying-place should be free from all impurity. It 
may be said either privately, or in a company, or in 
a ino>(pio — altlurngh services said in a mosipae aro 
more meritorious than tlio^e said elsewliere. In 
addition to the daily prayers, the fnllowing aro 
s[)ccial services for special occasions : Sal^lt^i- 

t See Col. Yuic’a Marco Polo, 2ud ed. vol. II. pp. 21 ff. 
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Jv.uii"' The Frida}' Pra}'er.'' It ciin-isls of 
two ‘ rlkat^’ after tlic daik,' inovldian ])rayt r. S d- 

J^rayer for a traveller.*' Two rikat^ i 
instead of the usual number at the nr ridian, ; 
afrorucon. and iiiqht prayers. < >jf — 

“ I’hu praycr> of fear.’' Saad in time of war. ; 
'hhoy are two rikats rceited lirst by one rcp;i- 
rnonr or company, and then i.y the other, ; 

T‘fr<1>'ik — Twenty nkat> ivritt d < ve^’j' eveidiig 
daring the Kamazan. imme laiL^ly after the firth 
daily ]n’nyer- Nohd-f- Id 'Fb ,/ — “ihvyei'^for &nc- ; 
rc'S or guidance." I’ho per^fm who i- ahuut to 
undertake at)}' speei.d busiuos- perforra=; two 
rikat ])r.iyer«^ and then to shejn iotring 

his slumber- ho may cx[j.-'ct to have [lU, 

iii'i'iration) a- tu the nndert thing for wh'ch ho j 
seeks guid.inec I The Are;/ i- tlio .-unrirris to [ 
praxer ])roc!aiiaed by tia* 2[‘'*rzi>n (er e.eer), in ‘ 
.^niall nio-/jues from tbe door or ?ide, bur iri largo 
niu'-(|Utw 1 C uuglit to be given from tbe niiu:ir'd. ’ 
The following i^ a tiaU'lai i' ai ( tod i- orr'-ot I (iod 
i', grt at ! Ci jd is great ! (led i-- eo’cat ! f frar wit- 
lies- tliat therei- no Cod but Cod" I (rr‘]>e., ^ , d twiw‘\ 
‘’1 b( ar witnO'S tliat ^Muhammad i- the ^\r -jWlo of 
Codl*’ A’t'pop.ted twice) “ Come to ju-a vt r- ! (V;me 
to prayers ! Come to ^^alvatiun ! Conn* tn .-alvarion ! 
God i^ great! there is no otlier Cod bw Cod!'^ ' 
In the early morning the following -ru*'ur‘e i-^ , 
added “ Frayer-^ are better than deep." I'he "Wa- ' 
laibi Az'!i> i^ ju-t half the lenirth of that r-tnimonlv ( 
ii-eib The seiiteure- eeinui-ally tald four times . 
tbe\ ^ay only twice, and tho-e rep( a:< d t vr': - tbr'V 
r-n le only ouee. The ^umrnoin- to ]'rav r was at 
fir-t the Miigile cry ‘‘ Come to pituer." [;i tbhu | 
a- ill iiio-t (jf bis ritach hruleimniad lia- e : mueh 
( hiim to c^rigiiiabty, for Fingham telN i.- riiat a 
f iiiiilar cu.'.tmn e::i-ted nt Jeru-ulem 
/es, V{)1. IT. }>. “H'.'; — “ Tu the ns.niad, o' yP*. 
eriu' tCuich Faula, tlie buuou^ Ihiiuau ladv, -rf, ig/ 
and governed ui Jcru-rdi ru, the aitrual ^^a giy.-ui 
bv one going about and ,-inging ■ 

lliat w'as tlieir call to chureh, as Et. .Fl;’' ‘ j,io in- 
ft- nil s us. 
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j (S^ ^ jl Like philomels to sing a hundred melodies : — 

“ O saviour from all wickedness, 

o-M»| y 3 C^-*o|j.> Transforming hell to paradise. 
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Had need not been for worlds, for earth, 

Aothing the Lord of worlds would have produced. 
This earth chaotic stood in need of hills ; 

Had this not been, He had not raised majestic 
ones. 

Had there no need been of the spheres also. 

Seven whirling ones from nought he had not made. 
The sun, the moon, and all these stars 
(.’ould not shine forth if not for need. 

'I’hus need the cause of all existences became. 

I’he jiower also of man in need con^ists, 

'I’lien, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need, 
'I’hat bounty's ocean may with mercy boil ! 

All mendicants distressed in the world 
n'heir needs to all men do proclaim — • 

'Fheir blindness, poverty, disease, and pain— 
Mankind's pity with their needs to move. 

No one will say : — “ Give bread to me, 0 men ! 
Property and barns and stores T do possess.’’ 

(iod has withehl eyesight from moles 
Because no eyes they need for their support ; 

'I' hey live and move deprived of vision, 

Xt ease, though blind, in soil all moist ; 

By stealth alone they leave their domicile 
T ntil their Maker frees tiiem from that stealth, 
With wings endows them,* makes them birds 
Winging to heaven their angel-flights, 

Alway to dwell in the rose-grove of thanks to 
God, 

* Tliose lines do not alhule, as rai^ht be supp<')se*l, 
t<> any metamorphosis which inolos are sui)jx):?ed to 


A greasy ball with light thou hast endowed 
And bones with hearing ; 0 most bountiful !" 

Does intuition with the human frame unite ? 

How do all things with names combine ? 

Words are but nests, the meanings are the birds. 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse 
Is not without its chaff of good and bad repute : 

It flows, but you would say it stagnates ; 

It moves but you would say it stays ; 

From place to place were there no motion 
AVhence these renewed supplies of floating chaff r 
That chaff is but an image of the mind, 

Assuming every moment a new shape ; 

Like chaff its likes and dislikes float away ; 

The husks upon the surface of this watercourse 
Come from transmundane garden's fruits, — 

The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek . 
The water from that garden to the river flows ; 

If you your life's departure cannot see. 

Behold in the waters this floating of the plants. 

LUST OF DOMINION. 

TruiidtiUd from the Mesnavl of JeUdl-aliJijn-RaitiL 
B]! E. Rehafsekj M.C,E. 
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undor^o in nature, but embody a flight of poetical 
fancy.— E. R. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins. 

But habit will establish lust. 

When custom has your humours fixed 
Him you hate wdio draweth you away ; 

If you an earth-eater have become, 

Who pulls your earth away your foe will be ; 
When idol worshippers to statues get at- 
tached 

Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 

When Eblis wished a prince to be, 

Adam he feigned to despise : 

‘‘ Was this a better prince than me. 
Worshipped to be by one like mer’** 

Dominion poison is, except to Him 
Vt ho cures all evils from the first ; 

Fear not a mountain full of snakes. 

The antidote it certainlj' contains. 

Give way to pride's dominion, 

Who breaks it will your hatred earn ; 
iSo matter wdio would thwart 3 'our wish.. 

He will encounter darts of wrath. 

WTio means to wx-ed my humours out 
Usurps dominion over me. 

Had he no evil pride in him. 

Could fire of i-trife inflame his mind ? 

ILid evil nature not got root. 

How could the flame of opposition blaze ? 

Doe-« he his foe conciliate ? 

\\ ill he enshrine him in his heart 
Because Ins evil luimour has no root? 
flhe ant of lust, habit a serpent made; 

Okill the snake of lust at first. 

Or eUe a dragon will jmur snake become. 

But all mistake their snakes for a^t'^ ! 

Do you from .sages take advice. 


B( 30 Iv 

( )\f?\RlTfSL fiR\\fMAfl or IRF HODF !i V 'Ar 1 \ \ LVX- 

r\mv; tu wit. lliri.li, RinjaM, Sin'ihl, 
Wir.'.r’til, ()rp.ri. and Bart-ap. py p. 
^^‘n?al Coal Senico. Vul I. On SomaU. (U.ud.ju: 
TniPner and Co. lS7d). 

Mr Beame.s apologizes for the “ many imporfne- 
'-■ns'’ of w'hich he is aware a^ marking jp,. work. 
"<i aorrowfullj' speaks of the e.vcocdingl^" httlo 
."Ure winch a Bengal Civilian can cornniand from 
J' oiihial duties. dVe fear the little i- becoming 
. and we gratefully a('cept tlie work before us 
> a proof of Avhat imlomitable pciveverance can 
•eemplish under ditlicultie^ 

The sight of Dr. Caldwell'^ C^nn^uirnfivn (;r,>nt- 
'I'ojfh* led Mr Beames 

i Uf-e to re.ohe :o |no\ idtn if po-sihlo, a similar 
'’':par>oii of the Aryan diaha>ts of India Ifi. is 

; ' 'm th :]J -And uhon uv nod unt.. 

>iv w, Ad im, th.w v.-ur.Auppnd. .are Kbin, who ivfu.pj 
- entred up with pride ’ 


A U TICES. 

j wi‘ll acquainted with Panjabi, Hindi, Bangfili. ami 
Orisa; and he lias collected much information n^- 
I gardmg :ifardtdu, Gujarati, and SindLi. His books 
I of reference, however, in the “ nunote wilderno-W 
j of Bala^orc have licen, he says, sadlv' few. 

The present volume contains only the Phonetic^ 
of the Aryan group. Two more voIiimc.s will be 
rcf{n]red in order to complete the work 

^fr. Beainos lias an Introduction extending te 
] 1-1 Images, It IS not ver^' W’oll arranged, and it 
I abounds in repeddtious ; but it is animated, and <*vrn 
spiightly. (1 n'ort’ vt-ruid qvUl n-fftt ' Mr 

Beanies i"^ fond of a joke, and dexterously pro- 
^ vides one now and then for bis flagging n'adcr.". 

1 lie task v,hi(‘h i\rr. Beanies has set himself 
^ b\ no UK aim an ea--\’ one. The aniMont languages 

I J he tran^l.iter doi*-. riot take it un himself to correct th-i 
] metre, wheu it happiaia to be fuultv. 
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of India — the Prakrits, as well as Sanskrit — are all 
synthetical. The modern Aryan tongues are all 
anatytical. We have not sufficient materials to 
show how the modern were developed out of the 
ancient foi'ms. Whether you trace the ancient 
tongues down, or the modern ones up, you are 
equally unable to discover a continuous stream of 
language. Sanskrit, of course, became fixed at an 
early period ; yet if the Buddhists and Jainas had 
been faithful to their original idea of using a 
language ‘‘ understanded of the people,” the words 
of their books would have revealed the progress 
of the popular speech ; but unhappily a Jaina work 
of the fifth or sixth century is written in the 
language of the first or second. Then if you 
proceed up the stream, you can go no higher, even 
in the case of Hindi, than the date of Chand 
Bardai, — that is to say, the 12th or 13th century. 
But the language of Chand is in structure ana- 
lytical. 

We are thus compelled to have recourse to 
analogy in any attempt to explain how the ancient 
passed into the modern tongues. The Eomance 
languages of Europe are related to Latin nearly 
as the Indian vernaculars are to Sanskrit. Mr, 
Beanies states this correspondence very strong- 
ly; — he holds that, in the whole extent of linguis- 
tic science there exists no more remarkable simi- 
larity than between the development of Proven(^al, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese out of 
Latin, and that of Hindi, Marathi, Bangali, Sind hi, 
and the rest out of Sanskrit. Most of the words 
occurring in the Romance languages are derivatives 
of “ low Latin,” that is, of the vulgar, as distin- 
guished from literary and refined speech ; for 
example etiniis^ a horse, has no descendant of the 
same signification— cArru?, cnvalloy cdhallo being 
all derived from the peasants' term cnhalhts. It is 
reasonable to believe that the same thing occurred 
in India. The words of “lower caste” would 
be preserved in the vernaculars — words of which 
we may find no trace either in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
writings. Still they may have been common 
in tiic mouths of the middle and lower classes 
even ill early times, and thoroughly good Aryan 
terms. Before their Aryan parentage is denied 
w<‘ must search for tliein through all the existing 
families of Indo-Germanic hpeecli. We mu^t not 
ru^h to the inference that terms were bor- 

rmved from the aborigines. 

So much for the constituent elements the 
vernaculars. Now as to iiificctions. It has been 
usual to describe the breaking down of the inflec- 
tional syrjtem that ruled in Sanskrit as the eflect 
of contact with the aboriginal races. 3[r. Heames 
emphatically rejects this view. We need, he says, 
no aboriginal influence to explain a development 


which is natural. The flower of synthetic grew 
into the fruit of analytic structure, both in Europe 
and in India, But there mnij have been an influence 
I from without accelerating the changes. Certainly 
I the presence of Teutonic and Celtic races, that 
j could not or would not acquire the classical iuflec- 
I tions, hastened the destruction of the ancient 
j synthetic forms in Europe; and the presence of 
I non-Aryans in India, entering more or less into 
j connection with the Aryans, must have exerted 
an influence of the same kind, whatever its extent 
may have been. Mr. Beames fights against the 
Basyus with all the vehemence of an old Ary a 
warrior, or of the mighty Indra himself. But 
liis zeal carries him too far. For example, he 
complains that Dr. Caldwell “ has gone quite wild ” 
on the resemblance between the sign of the dative 
in Tamil (hu) to that in Hindi (?*o); and he main- 
tains there is not ‘‘ the slightest reason” for tracing 
j the latter to any but an Aryan source. Possibly 
I not ; but what is his argument ? In old Hindi ko 
\ is Jeauhj which is the regular form of the Sanskrit 
i the accusative of words in kaJi. But is there 

j no difficulty in seeing how the accusative form of 
I the few words that end in kah can be transferred 
1 to all the words in the language ? Dr. Caldwell 
i may perhaps be wrong ; but we cannot admit that 
I Mr. Beames is right, 

I We have in this volume evidence of careful 
! and truth-loving investigation of facts. At the 
j same time Mr. Beames seldom comes across a 
I striking fact without trying to account for it. We 
j would not wish these guesses at truth had been 
i left out, though we may sometimes think he 
! guesses wrong. Thus, in speaking of the differ- 
ence between the Marathi of the Dakhan and that 
of the Konkan, we are informed correctly that the 
latter has more of a nasal sound and prefers 
i to s, in many cases. In this it resembles 
; Bangali ; and ” in both cases, proximity to the 
I sea, and the low swampy nature of the country. 

I may have had a tendency to debase and thicken 
the pronunciation.” It is an interesting inquiry ; 
the effect of climate on pronunciation well de- 
serves attention. But we are unable to accept the 
explanation oflered. AVe do not think that the 
]U’onunciutiou in the Konkan is thickened or 
debased, as compared with that of the Dakhan. 
■ As for nasal sounds, — they abound in French 
and are rare in Italian; and we have been in the 
: habit of ascribing their prevalence in the former 
I to the Celtic, whicli was the old speech of Gaul, 
j In so far as proximity to the sea has an influence. 
I Italian ought to be more nasal than French. 
. Then as to the .s and k. Take the famous instance 
J ot Shibhidf'fh and SlhhoKh; and the explanation 
' fails. So does it, we apprehend, in many other 
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In spite of proximity to the sea, the in- 
liabitants of Britain say .^nnn: ; while, in spite of 
<li<tance from the sea. sontheim as well as northern 
( Germany says s.*7//nv. Mr. Beames also mentions 
a tendency to use 'T for T as showing the same 
elf Get in the Konkan. AVell, but all MaharjUhtra 
makes tbo infinitive end in nj-, while in Hindi it 
i- and we cannot see how climate can account 
for the distinction. Besides, is not the cerebral v 
a stronger, manlier letter than the dental n ^ 
But now to have done with fault-tindmg— the 
only error we have detected in the Introthr tion 
is in the foliowing ])a>''age. “ In lilarathi the 

{■ausal verlj is formed by the insertion of the 
r^yllables or /co. or mvi, as marnen, “to kill*’ 
thi^ should have been written inaraien; it is 
a trisyllable^ luaravineu, “to cause to 
khuiieii, to eat kliavavinen, “ to cause to eat 
^odneii jaghtly, sodaiienh '‘to loose;" so(lavinen, 

* to caii-c to loose.*’ So far iMr. Beamc^'^ : but 
-odavipeu signifies to cau-^c to be loosed," nut 
“to caii^o to loose** ; and niaravinen sigiiifie^ “to 
I .ause to be killed," nod “ to cause to kill.*’ Klia- 
vavincn, on the other hand, dues signify “ to cause 
TO eat.*’ There are caudal s and cau^als ; raii-als 
(hirived from verbs tran^Ldivo, and caiu-aH dcaaved 
from verbs intransitive ; and the syntax becijincs 
a chao- when this di'^tinction is overlooked. 

'I'he following mode of grouping the languages 
will reveal at a glance the relative character of 
tlifur constituent fdemeuts. Let the left ''ide of i 
the page denote the .Vr.ibjc and Ik-r-iau pole, and 
the rigiit '^nle the , 'Sanskrit one; and the -even 
vf ‘rnaf'uLirs will -tand thus - 
1‘auiabi ' 1 Iliiuli i t Bang, Hi 

SindliL i IJujarati | j dfarathi j Orn.i. 

It will be -^eeii that Hindi ooeu[)ies the middle 
-pace, it draws freely from Arabic and JVr-iaii 
<jn the oiu* hand, and from Sau-krit on the other; 
the indiieucc of tiie Miihammadaus Ijalancing that 
of tlie llimliis, from tiieir “ gi eater intelhgeijce," 
as 3[r. B. aline- e.xpresses it, or, a^ we may add, ftaim 
their gnavter energy and the intlaeuce of Muham- 
madan rulers. Ho ascnijcs the comparatively 
small number ofxkralhcand Persian word> m Pan- 
gali to the circumstauee that there is “ an immenso 
majority” of Hindus in Bengal. ThoiMuhainma- 
daTis,]iowevcr, constitute about a third of the popu- 
lation; and in Eastern Bengal, where they are most 
numerous, “ Aru-alman Baiigali*’ i-. a language not 
only spoken, but with a literature deserving of 
attention. The true explanation is that educated 
BangiUis have been almost all Hindus, and they 
liave boon for the most part -especially of late— 
the mo-t rigid of purmts. 

Eacli of the seven vernaoulars. with the excep- 
tion of Oriya, posses.ses dialects. Hindi pos'^eases 


many. The languages, when they meet, seem to 
melt or j>a.ss imperceptibly into each other, without 
anv thing like that abrupt transition which you feel 
in Europe when you go. for example, from Germany 
into France, Italy, or Russia. The development of 
all the languages has been in one direction,. — it dif- 
fers only in degree. We can picture the time when 
the whole Aryan race spoke “ what may fairly be 
called one langnag'O, though in many diverse 
forms.” Diversiries have grown with time ; yet the 
r|UG>Lion naturally occurs whether, in days to come^ 
the many tongues may not again become one. 
Th:-, however, will not probably be by the dialects 
gradually a'^siiTniiig one tv pc. but by the survival 
of the fittest." Hindi is more likely to extingnish 
others than itself to he extinguished. It will 
push out Panylbi and the multiform dialects of 
Rdjputand, and be the ruling tongue from the 
Hiinrilaya.s to the A indhyas, from the Indus to 
Rdjmahal. It will then ]»e spoken by a hundred 
indhon^. and will pres'^ heavily on its neighbours- 
Gujarati will be ab-orbed without difficulty. Sindhi 
and Bangali will resist much longer, but will yield 
at last. Oriya and iMarathi will hold out after 
their sifters have succumbed, but they too must 
perish. “ Yes," say:^ ^[r. Beames, “that clear, sim- 
ple. gracefu), flexible, and all-expressive Urdu 
spoLLhseem- undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial 
dialect-, and give to all Aryan India one homo- 
geneous cultivated form of speech — to be, in fact, 
the Englitli (jf the Indian world.*’ 

That is a bold .'-jicculation, trulv ; yet we arc 
not prepared to deny the possibility of its fulhl- 
meut. We deem it very probable that Gujarati 
will bi' absorbed ; mid a steady extension of Hindi 
through the ^Maratha country, until it shall stand 
.''ide by side with ^[arathi. seems also likely. 
M itU Bmigidl w'o think the fight will be harder. 
Educated BanguUs, who are all ])roud of their 
language and think of annexing As.samese and 
even Griya to it, will figlit to the death against the 
eiicroariiiug tongue Lot it be noted that the 
(liah*et which Mr. Beames so inuch admires is 
Hindi “in its Persianized form,” /.e. — Urdu, writ- 
ten, no doiiiit, in the Persian character. There is 
a fight in India, “never ending, still beginning,” 
a-. fiT the relative meiuts of the two forms of the 
language — the Hindi proper, as we shall take the 
IdHTfyol calling if, and Persianized Hindi (LYdu). 

Bcarnob clearly is a champion of the latter. 
Be it so ; but does he not see how clifTicult it will 
be for the Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 
ami difficult mode of writing, instead of their 
native, expressive, and easy Hagari? We must 
remind him ot the story he appositely quotes 
from Babd Piajendralala Mitra. The family ot a 
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Mathura merchant was thrown into consternation 1 
by this announcement in a letter from his agent — 
Bdhudj margayd, hart hahu bJiej dijbje, The master 
has died to-day; send the chief wife (no doubt, to 
perform the obsequies) ; but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discovered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Bdhu Ajmer gayd, 
hari lahi hliej dijiye. The master has gone to Ajmer ; 
send the big ledger. The inveterate omission of 
vowels in “ Persianized Hindi,” whether written or 
printed, seems to us a very serious impediment 
to its diffusion ; and, apart from this, we are so 
far Aryan in our proclivities, that we had rather 
keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* 
The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu 
belong equally to Hindi proper; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparatively 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India. Bub 
such things caunot be forced. The Marat has will 
not relish the change ; and the Bahgalis probably | 
still less. Each of these nations has will, and I 
character, and a growing literature. The Bah- 
gMis, it is true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- 
tinguish between v and h ; f but they can, and do^ 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what 
is foreign. 

These remarks have not taken us beyond the 
long and interesting Introduction, which counts 
for chap. I. The rest of the work contains 240 
pages. Chap. II. discusses changes of vowels ; 
chap. III. changes of single consonants ; and chap. 
lY. changes of double consonants. Everywhere 
we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally 
striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 
press ; we cannot venture to quote much, and are 
hardly disposed to criticize. 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, 
the trilogy of a, i, u prevailing ; and of other 
vowel sounds only e (long), o (long), at, a a ; which 
moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- 
ary forms. In the main the vernaculars follow 
this pure system. On the other hand, the non- 
Aryan languages both in Northern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impure vowels ; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole at last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 
Sanskrit pure vocalism to the iutiuciicc of the non- 
Aryan tongues. 

The vowel changes arc Ic'^s remarkable than the 
consonantal changes. At first sight the permuta- 
tions here might well seem a complete chaos ; and 


* In anotlicr part of Ins work we find Mr. Beames himself 
admittiiii? “ the importVetness^ of the Anihie character as 
a vehicle for the expression of Arjaii sounds.'’ 

t -Ipro/to.s of r and h, we mn.'st not forjrot one Mr. 
Beames’a best j»)kes. He In dds that “ BencruUa miiiht come 
under the same head as those Yeapditans of whom it was 
said * Felices quibus vivere est Inhere,’ were it not that. 


several writers have spoken in strong terms of 
the lawless license ” of Indian etymology. Mr. 
Beames, however, does not believe in this asserted 
lawlessness ; and he offers what he modestly calls 
“ hints,” as a contribution towards that full solu- 
tion which may still be far off. 

lYe may divide the changes undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds — positional and organic. 
The positional are so called because their character 
is determined by the position the consonant holds 
in a word. In regard to such changes the seven 
vernaculars are on the whole uniform — the same 
modifications running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech to another 
which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 
organic. We would simply call them non-posi- 
tional. In these the peculiarities of the various 
languages come into strong relief. Each language 
has a genius or temper of its own which determines 
the permutation. 

In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 
languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 
sive rule stated by Grimm. Aalant halt die sinfen 
jedes organs am reiasten iind trensten ; Inlaid ist 
gmieigt es zu enveichen ; Auslaid zu erharten , — 
that is, initial letters retain most purely and truly 
the grade oi each organ ; letters in the middle 
incline to weaken it ; final letters to harden it. 
[Grade means here the character of tenuis or 
media ; thus, A', p, t, which are tenues, would in the 
middle of words incline to become the rnedice g, h, 
d.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 
Indian tongues. 

As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 
holds that the cerebrals ^ and ^ are the “ real re- 
presentatives of the European f_aud d.” They dis- 
tinctly differ from our t and d, however. We cannot 
at this moment lay our hand on the place where 
the opinion is given, but we know that the lexico- 
grapher Molesworth — of whom Mr. Beames speaks 
with warm and just admiration — held that our 
English t and d would be better represented by the 
dentals and ^ than the cerebrals Z and T- Mr. 
Beames discards the theory that cerebrals were 
obtained from iion-xVryan races, and labours, inge- 
niously at all events, to explain how they came into 
existence. Konc of the seven tongues is so fond of 
cerebrals as Sindh i ; and next come Oriya and Ma- 
ruclii. Yet puzzles abound. For inttance, Sindhi 
lias no cerebral I ; Oriya and Marathi delight 
in it. They may have got it from non-Aryan races ; 


inst^^ad of the juice of the ^tho, the Bensrali drinks 

muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours have been 
^^:lshing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle.” Th»’ 
BaiJi^iilis are capital at quizzing ; but we don’t know that 
they can stand being quizzed. The scholarly and sarcastic 
Collector must take precautions against a mutiny at Ba- 
lasore. 
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but whence did Panjabi find Gujarati take it ? 

The latter two have come little in contact with 
any but Aryan tongues. 

But (Innljhj.nd ,'u'OB s<ft pratf-f hJlrrihit, 

Ic would be ungracious to complain of defects 
in a work which has cost its author an immensity 
t/f toil, and coiuaiiis such a mass of information ; 
and we shall therefore merely express the hope 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beames 
will .say something on the following points : — 

L The dialect- of Hindi, particularly the Braj 
Bl-ukha, which may be called a literary language ; i 
2. "j'ho dialects of Ilajputana ; of which he does 
nor even give u- the names ; 

/> 'file Alnmlmaii Bangali; 

-b The Assamc-c : 

,5. The Konkani. Mr. Beames speaks indeed of 
Konkani, but lie means only that form of Marathi 
which i.'^ .spoken bclowthe Gliats^ and which ditiers 
hi a very slight degree, and in its inflections 
not at all, from the language as spoken above the 
Ghats But there is aiicthor dialect of Marathi 
ivhich might almost be reckoned as an additional 
language, differing from Marathi nearly as much 
a*. Gujarati does ; and this is known by the name 
<b'Konkaii. It extends from about Goa to Ho- 
uawar. c commend it to IMr. Boames’s attention. 

(). The dialects spoken by women. — In the Pros- 
poctu^ot liis JIuLilitstii u L o.mlJE ii(ilL!iliDictLuiLai'ifT)v. 
Fallon mentions that this portion of the language 
has been *'* strangely overlooked.” He estimates 
it' importance highly, though not, we think, too 
highly. But it is not only in Hindi and Hin- 
dustani that the speech of women deserving of 
study; it is c<pially so, wx* believe, in all the 
dialects. At all events, it i.s so in Marathi and 
Buiigali- In both of the&e —particularly V. inmvli — 
there has been an efllorl on the part of I’ai dit' and 
many others to drag back the tlic exi'Lnig forms of ! 
the language to their Suu-krit pi'otot\ pC'. winch is 
i.o better than childi.-ili and vexatious ])'Mlantry. | 
’Hie true phonetic L^rm^ and idioms will often | 
h'j'fc be found in the ^[X'eeh of women of the 
iipl-er and middle ela'^c.-^. 

And now to coueli’d ' MA have notliing l)ut 
aflmiratioi. to expre-.' when we tliink of t])o vast 
hihoiir whieh Mr. Beume.s lu- iinderuoiie in this 
iinpartaiit and difficult held of iiivo-tiLraticiu. If 
ihetwo 1 ‘emaiiiing volume^ "hail be' eiaboreted ivitli 
t!ie ^amo loving can* a- I’lo piX' f ’U. Ic' will nob 
])e‘rhaps liavo bestovced on tie- vrnrM a /- d- 

ti'i. o-/’e Iir/’f/ft/ifi', l)Ul ho V, ill ! lllTe ar| i ] (1 all 
G.at (dll iva-onably be cxpe:‘t( d of a ic'ea.r. end 
wAl have a liigh example, wliielj. uo trust 
-ncce-orUng -chela r- w.ll earnest A ,-eek to f How, 

lb//. ima 
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Stahstical, DEscrapnvE, and HuToiueAL Aecorx'r oi 
THE XoKi’H-WEj^rEKX pRoviNXh^ OF IxuiA. Kdited, 
under orders of the Government ot India, by Emvix F. 
Aixivsox. B.A., Beris^al Civil Ser\iL-e. VoL I. Bundel- 
khand. Printed at the A. W. P. Guvt. Press, Allahabad, 

isri. 

This is the first volume of the long-promised 
NorthAVest Provinces Gazetteer ; and as a com- 
pilation of official statistics it reflects much credit 
upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
tion, but has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with which we are more specially concerned^ 
viz. ethnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
scarcely speak in such high terms ; and without 
any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 
performance which has been commended in other 
c^uaiders for its practical utility, we will proceed 
to point out a few defects which it would be desir- 
able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 
of one kind — the natural result of the writer’s 
extremely limited knowledge of the country and 
the people, whom he was called upon to describe. 
To the best of our belief, I^Ir. Atkinson has never 
been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 
he has visited any even of its most historic sites 
it can only have been as a hurried traveller. His 
descriptions are therefore somewhat colourless ; and 
the whole book is not so much what would be 
called in England a Co/iufu HtBtnrij as a Cotfnfij 
Dir^cfr,,nj. The former is generally the result of 
the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- 
dust, who knows by heart the ramifications of 
every genealogical tree, and the date of every 
sculptured stone in the churches and castles of 
lii.s neighbourhood ; while the latter is manufac- 
tured ])y the agent of a London firm, w'ho puts 
up for a niglit at the village inn, and fills in his 
lilank forms aflor a consultation with the oldest 
inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information 
thu'*! derived is at all events vlvu v<>rt , and comes 
direct from the fountain-head; while that upon 
wliieh 311’. Atkin.'^on ha^ l>eeu obliged mainly to 
depend has twice undcrirono the process of trans- 
lation, — in its passage from tlu' Hindi-spi'aking 
BatwAri to the lMuii^hi< of the 'J’alisili, and from 
them to the A-sistaut 3[:igi-trat('. wlio n dared the 
cliaotic facts into some mblanc'’ of nrd'‘T bclbre 
traii-rnitting them to the Gazetteer Ofiiee at Alla- 
; hab'ud. 3Vith .‘'O many diilieulties to surmount in 
J the pur-uit of accuracy, it matter for congra- 
! tulatiouthat the errors to bo eliminated are nob 
I morr ,-<'ri<jus than tin*}' are : Init it is woll to boar in 
' mind, whenever a reterenee is made to the volume. 
[ that tlie statements which it contains on mattcr.s 
i of detail arci neither tlni^e of an actual oye-witticss. 

I nor can have !>oen very thoroughly checked, 
j It may also be regretted that while the whoh’ 
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of Bundcikhand is populated almost exclusively 
by Hindus, their historian is evidently a com- 
plete stranger to Hindu legends and literature at 
Hi’ct band, and is in the habit of consulting only 
either Muhammadan or pseudo -Muhammadan 
authorities, who are for the most part both pre- 
■judiced and ignorant. It is the necessary result 
of Mr. Atkinson’s official good-fortune that he has 
never had much opportunity for mixing with a 
rural population or acquiring a knowledge of popu- 
lar speech ; but, except as regards the accumula- 
tion of statistics, his position at head-quarters has 
decidedly interfered with the completeness of his 
topographical researches. Thus under no other 
circumstances would it be possible to explain the 
tact of a civilian of 10 years’ standing inditing such 
a sentence as the following “In 1872 the num- 
ber of Baniyas in the Lalatpur district were, Jainis 
b,550, Saraugis 322, and Mahcsris 20 a form 
of expression which would be exactly paralleled by 
a statement that in some part of India the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet numbered 500, of whom 200 
were Muhammadans and the remainder Mu sal- 
mans, — Jainis and Saraugis being terms of identi- 
cal import. The mistake must have arisen from 
the fact that the returns were supplied by different 
native officials, one of whom used the word Jaini, 
the other the word Saraugi ; but it is none the 
less surprising that Mr. Atkinson was unable, or 
neglected, to reconcile the discrepancy. The lists 
of castes appended to the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent towns in the second half of the volume 
>up{)ly other illustrations of a similar shortcom- 
ing. Thus, no mechanic is more necessary to an 
agricultural community than a carpenter, and one 
or two persons plying that useful trade will be 
found in almost every village. Ordinarily Mr. 
Atkinson gives their number under the familiar 
name ‘ Barhai,’ by which as a matter of fact they 
arc universally designated throughout the whole of 
Epficr bidia. IMunslus, however, in official docu- 
ineiit- often prefer to style them * Darodgars and 
vrhciK, vor they have done .'=^0 lie has followed their 
lead. Ho can scarcely have been ignorant of the 
n--age ; but in a book of statistics the retention 
of a double name is a defect which he should 
hove been more carctul to avoid. Similarly, 
Weepers’ in some of tlio li^ts appear as ‘ Bhan- 
U'N;’ in others as ‘ Khak-robs and, speaking 
gcjionilly, tlic office clerk — who in most cases 
would bo a foreigner — has becu too ha^^tily ac- 
<“cjne<l as the mouthpiece of the people. Thus it 
<‘aiuiot for a moment be supposed tliat a Buiidel- 
khandi knows the inner room of his dwelling- 
liOUsc by the Perso-Arabic name Imjra awla- 
nhti, which is rjuoted by iMr. Atkinson. The 
Talisildar in his Urdu return used the word, no 


doubt ; but that is a matter of no interest to the 
reader, who is not taking a lesson in polite phra- 
seology, bub rather wants information about the 
genuine Bundelkhandi patois. In the same way, 
it is of no consequence to learn that the Tahsildar 
of one part of the district uses the word majnun 
for insane persons, while another prefers the term 
lodged ; or that one in his census tables brings 
‘ idiots’ under the heading hain-sahiajli, and ‘ lepers* 
under that of horlii, while another calls the 
first class of unfortunates fatir ul-aM, and the 
second jazdni. And why, when the number of 
blind, or deaf and dumb people is noted, Mr. 
Atkinson should have thought it worth while 
invariably to add that in the vernacular they were 
styled U/zJ/iC, and hahire aur guiige, is quite beyond 
our competency to explain ; as the book does not 
profess to be an elementary vocabulary of Hindu- 
stani. 

A list of words supposed to be peculiar to 
Bundelkhand is given in the first part of the 
volume; but it has not been very carefully com- 
2 }iled ; many of the forms quoted as exceptional 
are common throughout the whole of Upper India ; 
while those given in the comparison column as 
the rule are many of them comparatively rare. 
This is one indication of the writer’s imperfect 
knowledge of colloquial usage, which is amazingly 
illustrated by his remarks on the d h i m a r s , who 
(he says) “ correspond and probably belong to the 
k a bar caste elsewhere, but the word is perhaps 
peculiar, probably being a corruption of the Sans- 
krit a fisherman”, — the fact being that 

the word is in daily use everywhere. It is also a 
defect that in the list of Fairs, the only two of which 
lengthy descriptions are given are the Muharam 
and the Bam Lila. These are celebrated in every 
part of India, and might have been passed over 
with a bare mention of their name and date. Of 
the festivals peculiar to the district, and of which, 
therefore, some explanation would have been ac- 
ceptable, the account given is most meagre, leaving 
it doubtful whether bomc — as for instance that of 
iMahabir — arc Hindu or Jaiui solemnities. 

In the Preface it is stated that “the present 
volume is practically the first published in these 
Provinces in which an attempt at accuracy iii 
transliteration has been made. The errors of the 
press are consequently very numerous.” To this 
remark we think the Superintendent of the Press 
may very reasonably demur : for tliough he has 
not succeeded in producing a volume of veiy 
attractive exterior, and it certainly is by no means 
free from errors in spelling, these latter, so far as 
wo can judge, are not duo to carelessness in 
correcting the proofs, but rather to that funda- 
mental defect on the j)art of the writer of which 
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we have already spoken. Thus Jvgul for Jugal, 
Anrud for Aniruddh, Satarjli for Satrujit, g/uuhtr 
for gambhir, Etduf.s for Ras, g aw: ala for gwala, 
Eanjor for Ranchlior, Ac. Ac. are barbarous mis- 
spellings, but they are repeated so often as to leave 
no doubt that Mr. Atkinson ap})roved of them ; 
some being due to ignorance of the rules of Sans- 
krit etymology, and others to “ fanciful derivations 
that he has elaborated for himself,” — a practice 
which he has not been able to avoid, though he 
condemns it in others. It also appears incon- 
sistent to use such forms as la) ah a r Jar and saalr 
— which, if any, may jimtly be called pedantic, and 
have been made exceptions by Government— and 
yet to adopt the unmeaning form LahJimr, 
which is a halfway-hou.se purely of his own in- 
vention between the exploded L)dhiii>nnr, and 
Lalitpur, which latter is not only correct, but 
has also received Government sanction. 

As might be inferred from these indications of 
indifference to etymological accuracy, derivations 
of words are not often given, — and very wisely so, 
for such as we do find are rpiitc of the pro-scientific 
type. Thus ‘ Banda’ is said to be compounded of 
‘ mental desire,’ and J<wiif, ‘given;’ though 
the latter word ha.s no existence either in Sanskrit 
or any other language ; the former is incorrectly 
translated ; and the two could never be combined 
so as to give such a result as Banda. Again, if 
it had been recognized that K^^gna was simply the 
Hindi abbreviation for Karnavati, the Sanskrit 
name of the chief river of Banda, its connection 
with Kama would certainly have been mentioned at 
page 127, where reference is made to the local names 
and legends that commemorate him and the other 
heroes of the MahdhhdraUf . The non-recognition 
arises from the writer'.s exclusive use of the Ber- 
sian written character, in which it is impo.''.sibIe 
to make any distinction between Ken and Kayan; 
and the similarity of Ken to Kama is, it must be 
admitted, not very apparent. Again, 5*0 trans- 
lated ‘ a water-carrier,’ really means nothing of 
the kind, but is the Sanskrit Branuni, ‘an ascetic.’ 
In token of his vocation he is always repre>erited 
as carrying a small earthen waterpot, kiio\Mi as 
a kaiaanJffl ; ^nd thuH the origin of the error be- 
comes intelligible, a vlvd voce explanation in which 
the waterpob was mentioned having been mis- 
understood. Eurtlier, to translate Kd niJa-ndih — 
the name of a place of pilgrimage -by ‘Lr)rdly 
giver of desires’ is as little in accord with Eng- 
lish idiom as it would be to speak of ‘The lady- 
like giver of victory’ meaning thereby ‘ Gur J^ady 
of Victory.’ The precise intention of the Hindi 
compound was probably not ajjprehcnded ; but it 
is more difficult to find an explanation for the 
disregard of Lindley Murray shown in such 


sentences as the following : — “The principal divi- 
sions among the Brahmans are the Kanaujiyas,” 
no others being enumerated. Again, “ Over these 
is a row of what appear to be lihg or phallus. 
some bearing a head, others the usual division of 
' the lihg or pltalhisJ^ Again, on the same page : 
j “ Mahadeo also appears as Nandigan, with wor- 
I shippers ; Hanuman with his foot on the demon ; 
j and there is also a small seated figure with one 
I standing and presenting an offering to it.” As a 
I bit of picturesque word-painting the following is 
also noticeable “ The houses at Man are well- 
, built, with deep eaves of considerable beauty be- 
I tween the fir:=t and second storie-;, of pleasing 
: outline throughout, with here and there a balcony- 
! hung window quite beautiful.” Again, to speak 
of a market as “ held on every eighth day ” instead 
of ‘ once a week,’ which is what is intended, how- 
ever literal a rendeiang of the Hindustani document, 

I is calculated to mislead an English reader who is 
I . . ... 

not versed in Oriental idiom. As indications of the 

writer’s slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 
take the following passages : “ The sixth temple is 
dedicated to Chatnrbhuj, and the seventh to Vishnu 
in the boar-avatar ; ” which should be corrected to 
‘ The sixth and seventh temples arc both dedicated 
to Vis]inu,in his two forms of Chatnrbhuj and the 
Boar respectively.’ Again, tlie sentence ‘’ There 
are two armed figures, one discharging an arrow 
(Bir Badr) and the other wielding a sword, called 
Mahadeo ka putr (son)’’ implies an error; for 
Virabhadra (to spell correctly) was himself the 
son of Mahadeva. But the most astonishing 
instance of the writer’s scanty acquaintance with 
Indian literature is afforded by the following word 
in his description of Rdjapur : “ In Akbar's reign, 
a holy man Tulsi Dds, a resident of Soron, came 
to the jungle on the banks of the Jamna, erected 
a temple and devoted himself to prayer and 
j meditation. ” To judge from the date and locality, 
j the Tulsi Das intended by Mr. Atkinson’s in- 
j formant was the famous author th-c Rdiadyana, 
\ a poet whose works have for the last three hundred 
j years exercised more influence upon the great mass 
of the population of India than any other book ever 
written. So curt a notice of so celebrated a 
])ersonage could only bo paralleled by a Warwick- 
shire topograj)her noting under the head of Strat- 
\ ford*on-Avon ‘In tlie reign of Elizabeth a play- 
, Wright by name Shakespeare was living in this 
I town.’ And with this we conclude, liopiiig that 
I the next volume of our rrovinciul Gazetteer may 
comprise a more Muhammadan part of the country, 
j where the editor’s statistical skill may liave equal 
j scope, and his moderate acciuaintance with Hindu 
j legends and literature may not be quite so severely 
I strained. G. 
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SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRIXCIPAL PLACES OF SXAKE-WORSHIP IN 
KATHIAWAD, WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THAN AND THE 
DHANDHAL TRIBE OF KATHIS. 

BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHAUXAGAB. 


T han is one of the most ancient places in 
India, and the whole of the neighbourhood 
is holy ground. Than itself derives its name 
from the Sanskrit place/ as though 

it were the place hallowed above all others by 
the residence of devout sages, by the excellence 
of its city, and by its propinquity to famous 
shrines, such as that of T r i n e t r e s v a r a, now 
called Tarnetar, the famous temple of the Sun 
at Kandola, and those of the Snake-brethren 
Wasuki and Banduka, now known as Wasahgji 
and Bandia Beli respectively. T h a n is situated 
in that part of the province of Saurrishtra called 
the D e v a P a n c h a 1 — so called, it is said, from 
having been the native country of D r a u p a d i, 
the wife of the five Pandava brethren, from which 
circumstance she was called Panchalq and from 
her this division of the province is called the 
Pane h a 1 , and because it is peculiarly sacred 
it is called the D e v a Panchrd. Nor is Than 
famous in local tradition only ; one of the chap- 
ters of the ShnitJti rin'dfni is devoted to Tri- 
n e t r e s V a r a and the neighbourhood, and this 
chapter is vulgarly called the Than Tnranfi or 
Mdlidtmya . Here we learn that the 
first temple to the Sun was built by R^ja 
M a n d h a t a in the Satya Yuga. The city is 
said then to have covered many miles, and to 
have contained a population of 3d,p00 Brahmans, 
52,000 Willi as, 72,OU0 Kshatriyas, and 00,000 
Sudras — in all, ‘250,0t>0 souls. Than was visitt^d 
als() hv Krishna and his consort Lak'^hmi, who 
i)athcd in the two tanks near the town, whence 
one has been called Pritam, a contraction 

Iroiu VriifiJtfhiiy ‘thebeloved,' after Ivji.'^hra, ^o 

called as being the beloved of the ( Inpis ; and the 
other K a mala, aftiT Lak<]iini, who from her 
beauty \^as supposed to restanble the Ic'ini'd / or 
loius-bhwsoin. The central fortre>s was called 
Kan do la, and here was llu> ctdebratc'd temple 
of the Sun. Imnu'dlalely oppo^ih^ to K a n (lo la 
is another hill, with a tort colled in more recimt 
times S o n g a (1 h . and another 1a’’ge suburb was 
nanuMl .MandvA. Witbin a fmv miles was the 
shrine of the three-eyed god T v i n e t re s v a r a, 
one of tile ajipellations of S i va. ainl clo'se to this 


the celebrated l‘unfl,hj bathing in which all one's 
sins were washed away. This was called, 
therefore, the P a p n a s n n or sin-expelling, as 
the forest in which it was situated was called 
the Papapnod-nu-vana or the Forest of the Sin- 
Destroyer. Close to Than are the M a, n d h a v 
hills, distinguished by tins name from the rest 
of the T a h g a range, of which they form a part ; 
and the remains of Mandhavgadh, such as they 
are, may be seen close to the shrine of Bandia 
Beli, the modern name of Banduka, one of the 
famed snake -brethren. But T h a n is sadly fallen 
from its former state, when it could be said — 

t grpr jutt n 
"iTRr fir n ^ II 

(One gate is at) Chotila, a second at Sundari, 
the third at Mata Hoi : 

Let ns praise the fourth gate at Viso Natfil’. 

The shrine of Hoi Mata is in the lands of 
Mahika, under Wuiikaner; Sundari is a Dhraii- 
gadhra village ; while Viso Natal is the shrine of 
a ^Iat;i not far from Muli. 

^Modern tradition only carries us back as tar 
as the B a b r i A s , who ruled here until driven 
out by the P a r m a r s , who were expelled by the 
K A t h i s , who in their turn Avere dispersed by 
S h u j a a t K h a n , Subahdar of Gujarat, and 
were succeeded by the J h a las. The memory 
of their rule still survives in the folloAving well- 
known couplet : — 

jfr jl NR NfTTT NTO ^ fR 

j HHi’ NTN jl \ |1 

I (At ) T h A n , Kandola, and a n d v a there 
I are t*0') ivd r^' and wells : * 

: Ilefoi’c the rule of the IlAuas the BAbrias reignecl 
! at Than. 

i T\\c 11 A n a s alluded to in the couplet are the 
i JhalAs, who^e title is 11 A a a. The Babrias 
I were expelled by the P arm Airs, who Avere 
driven out bv W Ai I o j i K A t li i Avhen himselt 
j ileeing from Pawargailh pursued by Jam Abra. 

; .1 Am Abra, it is said, followed WAiloji to Than and 
I laid sicgre to the place, and \\7doji contemplated 
I ilight, when the Sun appeared to him in a dream 
I and assured him of his aid. Valoji risked a 
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i.'au’.f, iilid A\ii‘J ilet'.iitLd ^"^nd tbif'cd ' 

t / I’Lturii i'.) Kiicdli. a’oji Lind Ins lv,nli:? now ! 

t bt ii>td\vs Lit Til hi. L li 1 Add ji. in 
iiiMt.nnb" TO rlio Sun, rcpiiireil tiio loi pleoi’huit 
.nnr’iuiry on tiie Kaydola hill. J'l'A tcTiphn as 
l-.'ihre .^latod, i- said to liave been Ibundc.I by 
A (ja MundbAiA in tho Satya Yuu’a, and tlnre 
s no duiibt tbat it is really a nie>l ancieni liiue. 

Ir ^,■a^, it is '^aid, repaired by the cebTiared 
A k 1 l a P li n 1 a ti i . wbo iur a sliort time ap- 
pears to have ruled here. Though at what date 
doe^ not a])pear, but the neighbourliood abounds i 
in traces of tlub celebrated chieiuan. A neiuh- j 
bourintt village is named after him Lakha- 
la A 11 c h i, or ’ Lakliii's >to<>l.' Tins t?- inple has i 
undergone many rcgiairs and rebuilding- ihat ; 
tbe original structure has entirely disappLared, ■ 
and its ])reSLrit appLaranco is hy no miai s im- ■ 
ji'.^ino-, A\ Aloji had a daughter named Sewibh, , 
liom he made a priesie-s in tins temple : lie j 
married her to one AlerA Jalu, and c’ave lier ! 
twelve villages as her marriacm jiniumn, and } 
named after her the fort rebuilt on the bill 1 
oppO'jitc to Kaudola, Soneumlli . Tbe ]>re-Lnt ^ 
village of Soneadh n-- a few hundred \ar'h iV. uii J 
tbe old foifc of Soiigailh, and die de-eeml; of j 
AValnrA .bilu to tins iLiV enjoy laml at ^’gi.dln ! 
As tbmbe.i WU'^ a nbioUia-nt in tbe teninli' of j 
bi-_' ,Sun, licr uiA-pi'ing ware called Ilbauats i 
( ur-'lii. ipeie- and fiom L-jr -prung tb. i 
y r siib-ii-ibe of Kalins ealled il liagai - 

The ihirmar s are >rdd to Imv-'* intf’-ed 
.’haiaw'Ar early in rbo Iddi centnrv ( r S.uae r)^ 
and to Inivi; reeeiv.d the (’htjVi.-is ^>f T! An, , 
Ibuylola, and Cbutanailh (now CimgiA) a , 
re". ard for the ex* riuiiriiion ot* A^o Klnlla from 
V i ,•> a 1 (1 e v a. the then YAgliela .^ovan ;_.u of 
Vvbidvai), al thi a’uii* tbe (hief c’yv nT JbAbn/Ar. ' 
'idle gnranr warn aeconijianii el, Imwa-vcr, nei, the 
C'Jiubtliai that die ilAbiiAs sliouM be exp hi 'b a 
condition which \" i a lei v v a co.i-idm'* <1 I* 
pe>-r5ib]e to cTec) . Tho LkirmAr-. bu\’.e\i.i*, .k^. 
et.'e<hjd in </as! eig { li • 1 iabr'A -, wlio ii ^ tb ^ae 
to DjiAndlialpiir. d'be Parniar-. did iioi Inbd 
TbAu long, as they were ousted by tbe 1\ .t t g j s 
inder Waioji, wIk'. as nieniione'd td in , ? , ;v,m 
biin-.,df Ih ing wiibhiN K'diic^ from abmi 

\>*b m KArtalab KhAii ( w bo Iiaal b, "o ’ utf-'n g 
wall tluAide (d‘ Slrapub KbAn) w.n, SiiImIi bo' ot* 
('iy.ar.it. tlie K A t It i s e'Uonib d ti irmanoL ’o:g 
wt.i' lit’ons to tbe Z/bP e tb tmw, ! :g 

< 'p'.e'aliy the ]<{ I'C** ''' A-> o;' Fg umlbubM, \br;L'.n- 


n<-m. and Dlieuko. Their exce.sses at length 
beevLUie sO ‘'erieuis that »Shid:iat KhAn, avhen on 
Ins u?ual . circuit in JliAlAwAr, marched 

from thi.nce in about A.m I'b-h for Th in, which 
fort Im St, mme-l after a great >langhter of its 
eb'f ndefs. ilispei sing the At hi s anel destroy- 
ing the temple of the Sun. Since this, the 
K A *■ ]i i s never ivtuined to Thin, w hich was 
oceaipied by the JliAlAs shortly afterwards. On 
lle\ gigat dbpeigii.n of the K a i li i s the K li a- 
char tribe made (diotilA tlioir head-rpiarters, 
w’liiedi they }ia»l wre-'ted from Jag:-io Parmar 
previeumly ; while the Khaw'ads, who had 
aeiftiired Sayla in about A.i*. 17* id, remained 
thf'ie. Tbe AV A 1 A s ’ liead-ijuarters were at 
Je^pur-Cbitab and the K li u m A ns’ at iMitialA, 
and aberw 01 ds SAbar Kiiti'lla. At tho time of 
Slmyiat Khaiib storm of Titan it w\is prin- 
eu'u^ly occupied by I) h A n d h al s , who have 
now born (b-per-ed far and wide, and tlioiigh 
snll to be found a,-> MulgirA^i'is in Kadiliviuk 
tlieir clii''f pro^ovsions lie in the Ubandhuka 
pargana, and ti^ tliis day they retain, in memory 
of tlie -nake-won-hip at tlie slirines of VvbiMikhi 
and TbiijtliA iJeli snIiwIi ilmy Ind adopted, a 
gn or T'f‘v: reaoa ii-r tho Colira. ddie K A T li i s , 
as ]- Wi 11 known, are divided into two principal 
tin,, tho Siiakliiyat (called by Sir G. Le 

(arai.d .lacob tbe m.ible Hribe-^, and the Avartias 
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') Pi ' .\\e:':M {y Iir- a rc llloH'of J1 li a n - 
d b a 1 ami iv b a w ati.--- tli*' Ibi-mcr .‘-prung from 
bu' \l bod, ami i be laUt r i’rom tbe J h A I A 

- the 1 ) b a. u il b a 1 t r, be I'ave not , I beiu 'v e. 
1' - pi" '..oil dr (>; cribid, I will I'cie brii llv 
s''w ;'tb O' (>riaiu aii'i prlncptal Mib-di vi^ioim. 
ib ib,.:nnm’-, ajv a lamoiU'^ lu'anch of’ tlu' 
P ‘1' b. rni'-g, ii is said, tnmi l)bAmlMal tlie 
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son of Asotliumru Of this stock -was Dhandlial 
Semarsingji, the chief of a small domain. Se* 
marsiiigji married Phulbai, a daughter of Rao 
^lokaji, the Devra chieftain of Sirohi, and had 
by her two sons, viz. Rimsingji and Kamloji. 
Rlmsingji succeeded his father, and Kamloji 
received some villages. Kamloji had two 
sons, BuderAo and Pabu Rao. Pabn Rao ruled 
at Kalngadh, and married a daughter of the 
Sodhd chieftain of Amarkot, but while absent 
at Amarkot celebrating his nuptials Jadro 
Khiclii carried off his mare from his village 
of Jhayal. Pabu Rao, on his return to Jhayal 
with his wife the Sodhi, commenced hostilities 
against the Khichi, but was eventually slain. 
His wife, the Sodhi, though pregnant, vowed 
that she would not survive her lord, and when 
forbidden, on account of her condition, to be- 
come a s'I'/a, she ripped herself open, giving birth 
to a son, who, from the unusual manner of his 
birth was named Jhar doji, from ‘to lacer- 

ate.’ This done, she ascended the funeral pile, 
and accompanied her lord through the dames, 
as became a faithful wife and a princess of her 
high descent. Jliartloji on attaining manhood 
prosecuted his iatlicr's feud and slew Jadro 
Khielii. The Kliiehis now banded together 
against Jhanloji, who was forced to lly, together 
with his wife (a daughter of Parmar Rudraprd), 
to Kalanjhar, wliere the Parmar lady gave birth 
to a son named Iladesar. Kalanjliar was at this 
time a h(>hlin<g of the Padliiar Rajputs, aTul Sa- 
mar^ihg Padliiar reigned there. Here Jlnirdoji 
tt)ok refuge, and married liis son Badesar to 
Annpkuhwar, only child of Samarsiiig. Jhanloji 
<li(‘d at Kalanjhar during Samarsing’s lifetime, 
hut his son Badesar succeeded that cliieftain on 
i ht' 'idJi of Kalanjliar and reigned there. Badesar 
had two sons, Kalanio and Jasr.ijrao, who engaged 
in liostilitii'S with the Khichis of Kolamgadh. 
The Khichis, however, slew Jasrajrao and de- 
feat! d Kalarao, who Hying thence came to the 
P a n c h a 1 on his way to D warka. While on liis 
jouriu'y tliitlier lie came to the village of Lu- 
khamanehi, lu'ar J’han, where tliere was a large 
•^ueampment of Kathis. The Kathis invited 
Rao Kiila to drink h'lsindha, and lie accepted 
their invitation. Afti'r drinking he asked them 
of Avhat Rajput tribe they were, v. hen they 
informed him that they were formerly Wala 
Rajputs, but, owing to their ancestor Waloji 


having married a Kathiani, the daughter of 
Patgar, he had been ou teas ted, and that they his 
descendants were now Kathis. On hearino* 
this Rao Kiila perceived that he too would be 
outcasted, and thinking death preferable he drew 
his sword and pointed it towards his own 
breast, intending to slay himself. The Kathis, 
however, dissuaded him, and offered to give him 
their daughters in marriage. Rao Kila assent- 
ed, and married three Kathunis, viz. Sujande, 
daughter of Wala Mandan : ^lodebai, daughter 
of Khachar Bajesar; and Rupdebiu, a daughter of 
Ram Khiiman. After the marriage ceremonies 
were completed Rao Kala uttered the following 
couplet : — • 

UTT ^ rr 

n’ \ IT 

Kalo thus spoke : — The I'anidJiaj is the crown of 

Marwad. 

Between the Yfala and Dhandhal is now the 

bond of marriage. 

As Kdlo was by tribe a Dhandhal Rathod, his 
descendants by his Kathi wives are called 
Dhandhal Kathis. The Dhandhal Ka- 
this are again subdivided into thirteen principal 
branches, viz. Jhanjharias, Pakhdias, Babhanis. 
Dhangdias, Xorias, Rephdias, Hokhasias, Sar- 
walas, Hrdanas, Halikas, Kherdias, Dhadhanis, 
and Viramkas. Rao Kala had no offspring by 
the Will a and Klmman ladies, but by ^lodcb.ii 
he had a son named Sagal. Sagal married a 
Khachar lady named Randcbai, and also a 
daughter of Wala Odha named IMandebai, and 
also a daughter of Ram Khachar named ^Fodebai. 
By Htulebai he had nine sons, viz. Xagsio, Buba, 
Babio, Dhaiigdio, Kalandrio, Mokhio, Varu^io, 
Sajahko, Bubo-sahgar. The descendants of 
B)uba are called Jbanjliarias, and the descend- 
ants of Bubo-sahgar are called Pakhdias. The 
descendants of Babio are called Babhanis, and 
they live in the Bliadla village of Deridsara. 
Tile de.scondants of Dhaiigdio arc called Dhaiig- 
(lias, and tliey enjoy in the Jeipfir village 
of 5[onpur. Tlie descendants of Kalaiidrio are 
called Tori as, and they enjoy fjirds in Was a wad. 
The descendants of I\Iokhio are called Mokhasius, 
and they also livm at Wasawad. The descendants 
of Vanisio ai*e called Sarwalas, and they reside 
at and hold lands in Paliyad. The descendants of 
Sajanka are called Malanas The son of Nagsio 


Tho uso of tho old "euitivc lu honJit, handi, &c. is worthy of rernarh, as it is oae of the least eonimou forms. 
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niarvied Ru 2 Hleb;u, dauglitev of Odlia Khacliar, 
and l>j her he liad two son^, Bavdo and 
Xagpal. The descendants of Nagpal are called 
Halikas, and they live in the village of Wai’di, 
under Dhandhuka. Bavdo married a Klia- 
ehar lady named !5[odebai, anil had by her two 
sf)n>, JAdro and Kalo. The descendants of Kalo 
are called Kherdia^, and live in the Dhan- 
dhuka village of ^Vav(li. Jadro married Satnbai, 
daughter of Jet hsur Ivhachar. anel liad by her one 
son, Xaho. Xaho married Baibai, daughter of 
Kaia Jvhaeliar. ]>y whom he had one suii, (dahgo. 
From (.hiiiLi'o sprung Dhadho of the Dhandhuka 
village of .SamadliiAla. FTe bestowed on C’haran 
BAkiia in charity, and his descendants 

were styled Dhadhani. They are to be found 
at ^'amadhial'i aforesaid, aiiil aDo at Dev.>ar and 
under Chotila in KaihiAvA(], ami at 
Anandpur and ah wasA in tlie same proviiicc. 
DhAdiho married a daughter of 5[ehrAm Kh tehar 
j. allied MudL‘bai, and Iiad bv lier a son named 
Xaho, The de.'>eendants of XAlio are ealled 
Repli'lias. a^ they resided at and enjoyed llie vil- 
lage of Bephdi under Dhandhuka. XAlio married 
iMAhkiiAi, daug’literof HAna Khacdiar, and lied by 
her two sons, (AAngo and A i-^o, A iso's de'^ce^d- 
ant^ are called A irumkhas, and hold lands in the 
Dhandhuka village of GoriA. GA ago married 
DhaiidobAi, daiigliter of auotlu'r KAna Khaehar, 
liy whom he had eiglit sons, viz. Knmpo, Khimo, 
Kheho, SAiigo, Siiro, XAgdAn, Suraiig, KAno. 
(>f the^e the eldest, Kumpo, married BAiitlebai, 
daughter of Him Khaehar, and had hy life* ten 
son>. viz. Ugo, XAg->io, DevdAs, Budlio, GAiie’o, 
5[Ancho, Uani, >SeiAr, Jadro, DAlio. Of tliese 
tl'e eldest sou, Lgo, marrietl llAndebai, danoTter 
ot K.ii'apda KAndliA. 

Tile lii^Lory of the twij snake ^hriiies at 
T h an is a'» ibllows : — 

BiuhmA liiid a "w-i uumed JEirclii, who^e srm 
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' Than, determined to perform here religious 
, austerities. They accordingly commenced their 
ceremonies by performing the Jii'ah/n/jaJna (or 
' adoration to Brahma by means of the sacrificial 
■ fire). Information of their intention having 
, reached Bhimasur, who reigned at B h i m p u r i, 

' the modern Bhimora, he determined to throw 
, obstacles in their way, and with this view com- 
menced to annoy them, and owing to his per- 
secution the Rishis were oblig*ed to remove their 
; residence to the banks of PAnchkundi tank, close 
to ThAn, and there commence their penance. 
Their austerities were so severe that Bmhma 
I was pleased with them, and appeared before 
I them in person. On this the Risliis implored him 
I to destroy BhimAsur Daitya. Brahma replied 
I that Bhimasur was de.'itined to die at the hands 
j of Sesliji, WAsnkhi, and others of the snake 
family, and tliat therefore they should address 
their prayers to them. So saying, Brahma be- 
came invisible, and the Ri'shis besought the snake 
deities to aid them, and the whole snake family 
appeared in answer to their entreaties. The 
Rishis requesting them to de.^itroy Bhimasur, 
Sesliji at once started for Bliimptiri, and 
there liy the force ot his poison slew Bhimasur, 
and returning informed the Rishis of iiis 
death. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
begged him to reside constantly in Than for 
their protection. As Seshji was king of Patal, 
he was unable to comy^ly witli their request ; he 
however ordered his brothers WAsuklii (Wa- 
sangji) and Bandiik (or uAndiA Beli) to remain 
at 111, 111 and ^Maiidhavgadh re'^})eclively ; and 
ae(,*ordiugIy these two snake brethren took up 
t lieir resideiiceat TliAnand iMAndhavgadhrespee- 
! tivuly, where their slirines arc to this dav. Seshji 
' then heeamc invisible. To thejiresciit day no one 
is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that surrouiuls 
! BAndiA Bell’s shrine, and it is said that shouhl 
any one ignorantly (uit a stick in thi^ gi’uve, 
the snrikc appears to such peivui in his dream.s 
UTid oi'dcrs him to return tlic stii'k, and should 
he fill therein, great calamity shortly 

l:>eliills him ; and in (Uct in or lu'ar this grove 
may he sci ii niany siudi logs or sticks aciMdiuit- 
ully cut and snhbeqnently returned Some of 
the mor(' hunoim Miake brethren are (1) Sesh- 
j lurd ol PAtal, (2) W A s u k li i, Gl) B a nd n k, 
all m 'Ulioiicd above, (J) Kali Xaga — this 
hiv Mhei’ was a snake of renown ; he first resided 
ill t!'e Kalandriu pool of the JarnnA river near 
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Gokal, ill Hindu-Titln proper. From lienee lie 
ousted by Krishna, and is no^v suppo'^ed to 
reside in the island of Harnnak, near the shrine 
of Setubandh Ramesvara. (o) Bhujahga, 
ivho is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that 
in ancient times the inhabitants of Kaclih were 
harassed by Daityas and Rakshasas, and peti- 
tioned Sri Wasuki, who ordered his brother 
Bhujahga to to their assistance. Bhnjauga 
went, and, etfecting their liberation, at their en- 
treaties took np his residence in Bhnj, so named 
after him. He is popularly called the Bhujio. 
(0) Another famous brother is D h ii m r a k s h, 
worshipped as the KhambhdiaNaga in the village 
of Kh iinbhchl under Dhr ,i hgadhr.i . (7) Another 
Naga shrine in KAthiavad is that of Pratik 
at TalsAnA in JhalAwAr, and another (8) is that 
of D e V a n i k C h a r m a 1 i o in the village of 
Chokdi under Chud i. The shrine of another 
brother, (1>) P a n d a r i k a, is said to beat 
Paielharpura, in the Dekhan. (lO) T a k s h a k 
resides in Kiiriikshetra, (II) A i r a v a t in 
Hastinapur, (Id) D h r i t a r a s h t r a in the 
Dekhau^ tic. Ac. 

It will be seen from the above legend how 
intiniatelv the old tree and snake worship are 
conueeted. The NAgas seem to have been an 
aborig’inal race in Gujarat, and to have wor- 
ship’ped the Elephant, Cobra, Tiger, Monkey, and 
Trees; ami the earlier lliudn immigrants have 
Tirolribly derivu'd from them the cult of Cauesa, 
Hauuman, Waghesvari, Matas, Ae. Ac. In 
the lapse of time the doscendatits of the^e Hindu 
imuiigrants began tt"» confound thc'^e AAgas Avith 
wliom thev had intermarried with the Cobras 
(Nagas), and eventually the legends ot Naga- 
kiinyas, Ac. sprang np. 

Ere closing tliis i may mention that the most 
famous siiake-shrine in Gujarat, if not in India, is 
that of the(*elebrated D h a r ii i d h a r a or ‘Earth- 
lu)lder/ vsitiiated at tlui village of 1) h e m a, a lew 
miles to the N. W. of Tharad, in Nortli GujaiMt. 
Tins hhrino is A'isited Ity pilgrims from all parts 


of India. There is a well- executed image oi a 
cobra in the temple of the Dhemn ig, as the 
Dharnidhara is locally called, and an inscription 
roughly executed beneath it. There is al&o an 
inscription relating to the Chohans of Wav- 
Tharad in another temple (the large one), the 
original Dhemnag occupying an in<ignificant 
little shrine some little distance from the la^rger 
temple. Carvings of NAgakanyas are not uncom- 
mon in the older temples of Gujarat, and Avhen 
at PAlanpur I found tAvo representations of 
them in the ruins of KAiikar, probably the city 
Avhence the KAukrej district was named. These 
I brought to the Superiutendeucy Bungalow. 
There are many other local shrines in Gujarat 
and KathiaAnal where the Cobra is Avorshipped, 
but these are the most famous that I am ac- 
(juainted Avith. I cannot perhaps more fitly 
conclude the^e rough notes than by quoting 
the following hi lionour of T li a n : — 
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The place Than is the excellent site of Dho- 
lesvara, and the famous Wasuki Deva also 
honours it Avith his presence. 

To tlie steadfast devotee the place is as it aa-civ 
adorned AAuth a flag, and the place of pilgrim- 
age of Suraj Dov adorns it also. 

Sliould any one perform the pilgrimage of Triue- 
tra, 

Then he Avill destroy the sins of 10 millions of 
(previous) existences. 

Pronounce the name of Rama. M"hy do yon 
not pronounce it ? 

In the heart (of tlie true Avorshipper) the drum^ 
of Ills name are (perpetually) beating. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS IN THE GODAVARI DISTRICT.* 

BY llrv. JOtlX CAIX. DIVMAGUDKM. 

IiVs’pe<-/ I'fynJ f,$ ]hif/, \ before tlio door of the room Avherc she is, a quan- 

The following custom prevails amongst tlie ; tity of pa<ldy-hnsk and set fire to it. To one 
BrAhniaiis, a.s well aMunong^t the lower Siidras. ! doorpost tliey tie an old shoe, to the other a bush 
Atacertain time whilst a woman is ]n-egnant, a - of t ula si {Onjmum las‘il>cxm),h\ orderto pre- 
number of her female iVwmU assemble aud pour : vent the entrance of any demon. After the wom an 
Vh^uTtoni of ^iug rospcct to the dog during tlic woman's pregnancy prevails over great 

part of South India. 
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Iki^ bathe* 1. she performs to the Craviri 

L)evi iu the manner related bclo^^^ The triends 
iii’Nt In-iim* in the stone on ^vhieh the articles of 
food are n^ually bruised, and the stone roller, 
eolour them with satfron, place a mark upon 
tliem in the way they daily mark tl leir own 
tf)reheads, burn incense and place an oblation 
(the before them. This done, they 

brine* in a bitch, colour it. mark it, burn incense j 
before it. and also place the nni ly.'dtj'ini before it. | 
The woman then makes o])eisanceto it, and it is 
oTven a pood meal of curry and rice. Cakes are ; 
a hr* placed upon the curry and rice, and if there : 
li.ippen^ to be in the room a woman who has not I 
hitherto l>een blessed wdth cliildreii slie eac'erly 
>eizeN v(mie of tlio cakes, iu the hope that by , 
''O duinc’ ‘die may ere loup have a child. 

\l.r I 

Two hund]=ed years aa’o a Brjlliman in the 
'wlluen of X a 1 1 a K a m e s v a r a , in the Co- 
da vaii delta, hail tile mi-'-fortune to kill a do^. | 
(irieviiie on account of his sin. he took counsel 
witli the ehief Erahmaus of the villae'e a> to the . 
best wav of makinp* expiation, and received the , 
t< •liowine' advice " Ihiild a temple in 11 a la e - . 
s V a r wldeh i^ in the C o s t a n a d i , plae** an i 
iniaa'e < ifa doi;- therein, and after your elady ahiu- | 
r-'ii" perform to tlie <lou’, and thiai Vonr>in 

v/ii! b.‘ pariloueil/’ Hecomplieil witli their iidvieo 
]; ( verv re-'pect. The atti'iitiou of the pderims 
to tl.'- neiehh( . urine’ temple at Eamesvara 
\va^ '-oon attraeted by tills new fiuildine*, and on 
h-a mine’ the (‘:ui''e of it', ereetion they wor-^liipped 
tlioro well a^ in the i.ii’C'er ediliee. and thu^ 
till eimtoin ha'^ eontinned to the present dav. 

/iV/ h '( rrf. 

Xf/'' ' i- the Telac’u for a ^nail, shelldXh, 

I oek ji A e. 

A lar'_!(‘ nnniber ol pilurims Irenu the ni nrh- 
i)oiirjn‘_r di^trieN I’e^ori to tlii^ villupe oii the 
oe^-a''ion of the vi'urly fe'itiv.il. d lie following 
1‘ m nd i-> told as the reason ol' the huildlnc:’ of 
Tie‘reni[ile : — In y ear ^ pone hy, a certain kine who 
lived in a eomitry to the ea>t of the Codavar' 
cahed one oi hi^ leadiiiu- men and conimi^'siimed 
j. 1 . to o > and hny a uiinilier of lior-cx, ele- 
pli.-nt^. and eairieC A^ the man wa^ joarney- 
iim iu ^e.u’ch of ihe'^o, lu' slept one ulpht iti 
The villaLTe of K m e ^ vara, and di'eained that 
a snail appear(‘i[ to him and told him lliar he 
v .m iroiiuj' to dwell in the villacrc under the 
ot a h'/t I a, and aN he wanted a temple 


rile man mimt build him one. The next morning' 
the man iold liis dream to the cliief men of the 
villap'o, and resolved to obey the command. Ac- 
cording! v he jn’oeured a large niiuihcr ot stones, 
laid the foundation two lathumj^ deep in the 
Gostanadi, and built the shrine. Imme- 
diately afterwards a Uii'j'/ about two feet high, 
composed of snail-shells, appeared in the temple. 
He tlien built a wall all round, about twelve 
feet high, and cut upon it elephants, horses, and 
camels. Having* completed the Avliole, he re- 
turned to his master, and in answer to the 
inijuiries respecting his purchases replied that 
lie liad done as lie had been ordered, but was 
unable to convey thorn home and had left tliem 
all iu ruimLAvara. The king immediately sent 
olf other servants to iii(|uire into the truth of 
the •^tatemeiit^, and Avheii they returned and 
confirmed tlie whole, resolved to go and see for 
liimself. He did ^o, and on discovering what 
had really oceurred was so pleaded with the 
piety of hi:^ servant tied he gave him a village. 

A lihfiii is still wmrdiipped iu the village, 
and (‘leiMiants. hordes, and camels are engraved 
nprui the wall of the court. 

( < t III 1 17 1 ^ 

Thi^ i-, a small but very winding channel 
near X a t t a Raniesvara, only filled with 
Avater during the rains or a ri^e in the Godavari. 

In former times there AVere some saints 
; f/// 'CO .) performing their Gy) / svf in tlie village 
! of K o V V 11 r u , n(‘ar R a j a m a n d r i . Tliey 
obtuineil tlieir meat and drink in a remarkahle 
' Av< ! y . E ■ ly m o rn i n g t h ( ‘ y w en t t o t li e pa 1 my i*a - 
j tr -e^ of toe A'illage, b *ut them down vm*y Ioav, 
i and ntt.i'-li .* 1 tlieir [jot^ to the crowns of the 
tr. and forth'vvitli tiny Avere filled with toddy 
' satfi Ment to sati^fv tlu'ir thir'-t daring tluMvhole 
, of th ' e )’iii!ig da V. Th'‘V limn took a iiumbtn* 
of inill'‘»' s,‘o.ls, Mitered them in thf‘ neighbour- 
iiigh-'lds. and immediately a ripe crop a{)peared, 
Avliloli tiny c’lt, and tbre->]u‘d, and att* the sann* 

. (l.iv. One day u Cow brought forth a calf in 
tl!-' pine* Avli'M'* tlu'V wer ‘ p-'i’Torming tlnni' 
(I'v'oi ioii«;. bit, In' b fore the calf fell to the 
go'oiiiid, ( 1 a r u t m a n t ii d u flew down UTid bore 
it a \ .iyt I the -kio>. Tin* cow, in g'reat distress 
at b -ing unable t ) Ibllow her calf, carefully jmr- 
^:i'‘d it'« slijidow, and as slie went Avinding' hen' 
anil there h.'T niiik lell to the ground and formed 
a->n'enT!i. to tln'cliannel ofwliicb the name G o s - 
t a u a d I Ava> given. G'M^/rooo/o/ cow*." teat. 
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RELIGIOUS AXD MORAL SEXTIMEXTS FREELY TRAXSLATED FROM 

SAXSKRIT WRITERS. 

BY J. MUIR, B.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDI^'BURGH. 

{Continued from vul. III. paje^ZJ-) 

SECOND SERIES. 


1. Svetiibvatara L'panisliad, iii. 19. The Great 
Sjnrit. 

Xi) hands has He, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, 
And yet he grasps, and moves, and sees, and 
hears. 

He ail things knows, Himself unknown to all ; 
Him men the great primeval Spirit call. 

*2. MahTibhrirata, iii. 1140 ff.* Impeacluaent 
ainl Vindication of the Livine Government. 

Draupadi : 

Beholding noble men distrest, 

Ignoble men enjoying good, 

Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 

Thy vieked foe by fortune blest, 

I charge the Lord of all — the strong, 

The partial Lord — with doing wrong. 

His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their seveml lots decrees ; 

He favours some with health and ease, 

Some dooms to every form of ill. 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 

Of him whose lingers hold the strings, 

S.) (;<)d directs the secret springs 
Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 

In vahi tho>e birds which springes hold 
Would seek to lly : so man a thrall, 

Fast fettered, ever livc^, in all 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 

As trees from river-banks are riven 

And swept away? when rains have swelled 
Tile Streams, so men by God impelled 
To action, lielpless, on arc driven. 

God doc'' not show for all mankind 
A pai'ent V love and wise concern ; 

But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 
iiuse eye.s ca[)rice aiul passion blind. 

Yuilliishthira /Vjdes : 

I ve listened, loving spouse, to thee, 

Fve marked tliy charming, kind discourse, 
d'hv phrases turned with grace and force, 

But know, thou utfere-t Idasphemy. 


I never act to earn reward ; 

I do what I am bound to do, 

Indifferent w'hether fruit accrue ; 

’Tis duty I alone regard. 

Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue — love of that to speak — 

The un worthiest far are those who seek 
To make a gain of righteousness. 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead — from each good act 
Its full return would lain extract ; — 

He forfeits every recompense. 

Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake, 

Xot careful what return it brings : 

Y^et doubt not, bliss from virtue springs, 
While woe shall sinners overtake. 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 

So men on virtue’s stable bark 
Pass o’er this mundane ocean dark, 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 

If holy actions bore no fruits ; 

If self-command, beneficence. 

Received no fitting rece)mpeiise ; 

Then men woukl lead the life of brutes : 

AVho then wouhl knowledge toil to gain ? 
Or after noble aims aspire 
O’er all the earth delusion dire 
And darkness dense anel black would reigu 

But 'tis not SO: for saints of old 

Wt‘ll knew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample iiieed : 

They therefore strove pure lives to lead. 
As ancient sacred books have told. 

The gods — for such their sovereign will — 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 
i Are recompensed with good and ill. 

! Xo common mortal comprehends 


Tile wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
AVith which these lords of all tulfil 
Their high designs, their hidden ends, 

* Vide Tol. III. PP- 1^^- 
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These secret things those saints dcsciy 
Alone wliosc sinless life austere 
For them has earned an insight clear, 

To %vhich all mVv^teries open lie. 

So lut thy doubts like vapours flee, 

Abandon impious unbelief ; 

And let not discontent and grief 
Disturb thy soul's serenity. 

Hut study God aright to knenv, 

Tliat highest Lord of all revere, 

"Wliose grace oti tho^e who love him here 
Will endless future ]>liss bestow. 

Draupadi rcjuni'? : 

How could I God, the Lord of all, 

Contemn, or dare hi'^ acts arraign, 

Altliougli I Weakly thus complain ? 

Xor would I virtue booties^ eall. 

I idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep dibtrCbS 
Which long si i all yet my heart oppress : — 

.'to judge me riglitly ; thou art kind. 

'1. Xaishadlui Cliarita, xviii. 4o. the 

iltctrlite nf rdrihiftiuit he fnie. 

The scripture says, the bad hegiu. 

When dead, with woe to pay fur > in. 

While hli-:.^ awaiU'^ — a happier birth — 

The good whene'er tliey quit the earth. 

Hut now, we see, the had are blest, 

And righteous mfoi on earth di’^trest. 

How tlien, this doubtful cu'^c decide? 

Tell what is urged on either r>ide. 

Dal God exist onniiseient, kind, 

And never s})eak hi.^ will in vain, 

'Twonld cost Lilli but a word, and tla’ii 
Hi^ suppliant.^ all tliev wiAi would iind. 

[■"God to men allottiG woe, 

Although tliat woe the fruit must lie 
< if iiKMi's own actions, then were he 
Without a eauM' his ere<itures' foc‘, — 

'dow‘ cruel, thus, Ilian men, who ne'er 
To others causeles.^ malice bear. 

In this our state of human birtli 
^fail’s self and IJraiima co-exist,— 

As wise Vedantists all insist, — 

Lilt wluui this wretched life on eartli 
Shall end, and all redemption gain. 

Then Hrahma shall alone remain. 

A clever doctrine hero we see ! 

Our highest g*ood to cea^e to be ! 


4. Vishnu Puraiia, iv. 24, 4'^ tf. TAe land/j 
of Huh tail Aiifhifihn. 

How many kings— their little day 
Of power gone by — -have passed away , 

While yet the stable Earth abides. 

And all the pn jects vain derides 
Of men who deemed that She was theirs. 

The destined portion of their heirs. 

With hriirht autumnal colours gay. 

She seems to smile from age to age. 

And mock the fretting kings who w'age 
Fierce war for Her, — for am[>ler sway. 

“Though doomed,'’ she cries, “to disappear 
So hoon, like foam that crests the wave, 

A asst schemes they cherish, madly brave, 

Nor see tliat death is lurking near. 

** And kinsmen, brothers, sons and .sirc'^. 

Whom selfish love of empire llres, 

Tlie h(jlie>t hands of nature rend, — 

In bloody strife for He contend. 

“ 0 ! how can ])riuces, well aware 
How all tlieir fathers, one by one. 

Have left iHe het'C behind, and gone*, 

For iHv possession greatly carer ’ 

King I’rithu strode across the world, 

And all his foes tt) earth he hurhah 
Heneath hi.> chariot- wheels — a prey 
For dogs and vultures — crushed they lay. 

Vet, snatched by Time's resi>tless blast, 

He long from lienee away has [lassetl : 

’ Like down the rjgiiig' flanu'S consunue 
He, too has ni(‘t the common doom. 

And Kartavirya, once w) great, 

Who riiU'd o'er all the isles, supreme, 

L hut a shadow now. a theme 
On which log^ieians subtly j)rate. 

Tlio^e lordn of Tiien, wlio.^e em])ire's slieeii 
Of yore the regions all illunu'd, 

Hv Death's destroying frown consumed. 

Are gori(‘ : no a'^hes arc seiui ! 

j iMindhatri once was world-riuiowned ; 

NVhat fornix Ids suh^taiiei' now ? a tale! 

W ho. li(.“arln<g tliis, if wise, can fail 
Thi^ mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, tran->i(‘nt, w'orthlcss found r 

Of all th(' lontr and bright array 

Of kings Avliose names tradition shows, 
Have any ever lived r Who knows ? 

And nov»' where are tlicy r None can say. 
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o. Maliabliarata, xii. 520, 0041, and 9917. As ■ 
Jii'ving nuthing, ami get ng all [ 

(2 Corintliiaus, vi. 10.) 

How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who not! ling own, and nought desire ! 

Were this fair city ^vinpt in tire, 

The flame no goods of mine would waste. 

0. ]Mahabharata, xi. 75. For ire hroirgld no- 
thing < n to this worh.I, Odd it is ccrtuid we can carry 
kothifig out/' (1 Timothy, vi. 7.) 

Wealth either leaves a man, 0 king ! 

Or ehe a man his wealth must leave. 

AVhat sage for that event will grieve, 

AWiich time at length must surely bring ? 

7. ^lahribharata, xi. 75. TJtc foidish discontent- 
L'd : the u />e ivifteut. 

Though proudly swells their fortune’s tide, 

Thouu’h evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinking men are ne'er content : 

Rut wise men soon are satisfied. 

Vi'iddha Chanakya, xiv. f>. Men shuuld 
thinli on tin ir > uJ. 

Did men but always entertuin 

Those graver thoughts which sway tlie heart, 
AVheu sickness corner, or friends depart, 

Who would not then redemption gain ? 

9. :\[ahfibharata, iii. 17101. All men think 
nil no ii nwr tal hnt thein^'flres/' (Young’s 
/sight Thought'^/) 

Is not those men’s delusion strange 
AVho. while they S('e that every day 
So manv sweeps from earth away, 

Can l<u\g themselves t’ elude all change? 

RK Dampatisiksha, 20) : Rrasnottara-ratna- 
malA, 1 5. Who are the really (din d. deaf, 

(tnd difmh J 

That man is blind whose inner eye 
Can nniurht bevond this world descry: 

•And (loaf the man on foil}' bent, 

On whom advice is vainly spent. 

The dumb arc' those who never seek 
To others gracious words to s[)eak. 

A^rlddha Chauakya, .xvli. f>; Subhashitarnava, j 
l()d. /Lai di rnnf udten ni distress. 

In trouble* nn'u flu* gmds invoke ; 

A\ hen siek, submit to virtue s yoke; 

When hn‘king powc'r to sin, are good ; 

AVhen poor, are humble, meek, subdued. 


12. Sarngadhara’s Paddhati, Dharmavivriti, 
4. Improvement of time. 

The sage will ne'er allow a day 
Unmarked hy good to pass away; 

But wakings up, will often ask, 

Have I this day fulfilled my task ? 

AVith this, with each day’s setting sun, 

A joart of my brief course is run.” 

' 13. I\Ianu, ii. 238. A man may Iccirn from 

the hiihillesf. 

. From whomsoever got, the wi.se 
' Accept with joy the pearl they prize. 

To them the mean may knowledge teach, 

The lowliest hdtv virtue preach. 

Such men will wed, nor ^new with scorn 
' A lovely bride though humbly born. 

AVhen sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 

A lamp Avill well the house illume. 

14. Bhagavata Purana, x. 22, 35. The projjcr 

aim of life. 

He only does not live in vain 

AA^ho all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech 
T' advance the weal of other men. 

15. Wahabhrirata, V. 1272 ; xii. 11023. Men 

are fo/aned hy their associates. 

As cloth is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie ; 

I So those with whom he loves to live 
j To every man his colour give. 

10. Hitopadesa, iv. Casting jyearh hejo re 
swine. 

Tie only threshes chaff who schools 
AVith patient kindness thougditless fools. 

He writes on shifting sand who fain 
By favours worthless ineu would gain. 

17. Subhashitarnava, 04. lltlrs <ften 

Sprndlh rifts. 

How manv foolish heirs make haste 
The wealth their fiither saved, to waste ! 

AAdio does not guard with care the pelf 
j Ho long has toiled to hoard himself? 

18. Muhribharata, xii, 12131 . The ri'di 
hath uiany friend'^. 

A rich man's kinsfolk while he thrives 
The part of kinsmen gladly play : 

The poor man’s kindred die away 
Long e'er his day of death arrives. 
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iJ. r.uicli itiiutra, 1. 15. Th.^: 

A v.'caltLy man cv‘n srra'nc'or? n\‘at 
As if tla-y ^vtre Ills kinr>i>ieii Lorn : 

The poor man'^ kiralrcal rll Vv'iili bcurn 
His ohiiui to kin-lop ba.^eiy meet. 

2'L ^Aicklha CliAuakya, 02. H7,er o,i rj]) 

C<>i> tj"'. h 

Ho.nit 2\Iera\' peak to se:-le i. ?r:'t too li'e’h, 

2s or TLale'3 lo>N'e>ti de’pih to reaeli too Lleep. 
Xor any S'-a loo Lroeol to ovcileap. 
t’or men oF dainnle--^, hery eneriry- 

21. ^arnmnnirrhs ra hlli*' Hlrma-prasitlAh 

12. H7o/ "7/ ;,-.r 7 m pm 00^77 

Tor L:’''ld svliat v, ill not niOL‘t'»w cLo'e r 
\Vh n t ^trnp'el''^, . L^nr- -juire r 
The hom'le Tv'orri'''rT swoiL hiey LraVvO 
.Vn<l nlmnt’e LlUi arh tiie (.»e"-on wave. 

22. Ikinchatantra, iL. .1 f rlomb. t il, ) : L reLlha 
Ciiaiurkva, 15. l7, Ae. teh? /o’- i -; 

Thr . hr 

Til'’ li’^L o'* Loolcs is l;oi 2 ’ : mishap- a''’i-'(’ 

To boor the ^'tiulent's proaa'e'-^ : Lfe is Liv f : 
5711 atever, then, in bo.h:, is bust rniil ehieh 
The e--enee, kernel, that altinets the a\ i-e. 

It h Panchahnitra flL'nib. el.), id. h'2 and \v 

h:h L^r .jIL. 

Act -ueh is even the’ 1.27- of h.eaven 
A - that wli.eh fill- the brea-m oF men 
I’o whe-nn loiro’ tib-<‘ri}, nr-w 'h- na\V‘n 
Their conntrv onee to -'’e eesiii, 

I'hcir ehiMhoO'i's hnine, ih. 'v natal piaeo 
However poor, nr mean, or baan 

2f. 5lahabli Irata. xii. *5 107 11*. A A -./a 
" aayh /s : i i‘ji> 

<>j (f tji ’i III ti' 1 1 1‘. 

Ahhouci'h with nliildren bright it toein-. 

And Full ol‘ bnbt and uLulne-s seenn. 

A man's abo'le v it hold a wiFe 
T- em}>ty, larks its ih .d LFe. 
h’he liou^ewiFo nnkes tite Itotma ; lieivi’t 
OF lier a ploomy vasle hi- ITr. 

Tiiar mini i- truly biost who-r} wiFe, 

\\h*tli ever -viiiputlie^e heat't, 

Sb.ir- ^ all his \vo,,i an I v. o<' : take- ]iarT 
In ail th' events that mir hm hi'’ ; 

I- tilled Avitb jf'y v, li-n li'.' is ulad. 

Ainl ])hinLr'‘d in n”nF whna la- 
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Laments whene'er his home he leaves, 

His safe return with joy perceives, 

5Vith ntiitle ss'ords his anu'er .stills, 

And all her ia-ks with love fiiliils, 

2 - 5 . 21ahabliarata. vu. 311U. d-}.-50, and 
elsewhere. D< S'-riiitioa "f ij'-od IclU'J. 
That man ah me a crown should wear 

bVhu''-^ >killed his land to rule and shield : 
I’or pL’ineely power is hard to wield — 

A lotel wi licit few can tiily bear. 

' That kinu* hi> duty compreliends 
\\ ho AvoU the pour ami liolple^is tends. 

1 AVho w'ipes away the orplian's t(*ars. 

I 5\ lio 'urly ealnm the widow's fears, 

'' Vi iio, hue a fa’Jier, joy iin])ait:>, 

And [>e.iee, to all his peojtde'.- hearts : 

, On vici ms men and Avoinen frown.-, 

Tlie I'-'irn'd and wi-e svitli liononi* crowns : 

5\ [lo well and wh-clv L’itts, on those 
\Vhn:;e merit- claim reward, ])esto\vs ; 

11 }je- pie riu'htly 'guides and sehools, 

On nil inipre--iu^’ Mrtue's rules; 

5\ h ) dsy hy d ly the ,c;ods a-l )res, — 

\\ iih oherinu’- moot their u’raca i.nplores : 

5\ how’ vi'^’oroas arms Ids realm protects, 

An 1 all in oiItiin_:‘ foi’-j subjects : 

55 ho V'-i idl laws oF war ob-erve<, 

2..nd lie cr ii'uin kniphrly lioriour swerves, 

2o. hlah.tbharata. hi. 1(7, .S. Ih /s'y .sLeh i 
f>i t 'I /I < ) I'd i> t I <1 - ) . 

5\ lien ni'ju it’tan want id* kiinwk'de'' ''in, 

A or.iUH’ lo -ie*h ^lould mo’iiv' .show, 
skill the riu’ht and \vr<)n_;^^ tu know 
lor s]inple men is hartl to win. 

2/. ILmiayana, vi. 11*5, 41. / 

"/'-oi/ / fn nU hi' /I. 

To bad Us wOl as p'ood. t<> all, 

A ‘/''iierous man eoiupassiun sliows. 

On ( ai’th no mortal live^, Ik* ktiow's, 

5\ ho di)'*- not oFi tlirou^li wi'iikness Fall. 

2''. llah/ibh-uMta, \iii. (i.5l “77/'’ //’->h' 

Antll (hr. I' fi\r Idnih," Vi\ 

( Isaialn \i. (*>). 

5Vit!t '(‘.’pisus wcaol-'' kindly plav, 

Au'! It, inn! '-s tepu’s .-])ort whtli deer: 

The hertuit's holy pr---enc{‘ near 
Turns hate to love — «Uivi -; Fear away. 

(7h rii/ifh/itril,') 


111'- 51 i>i'_ j'.jt'V ilJti2 h II Uv-'leais'T Uj tlio orJrr .T'on_h- 7 tr' — E[>. 
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SAXSKRIT AXD OLD CAXARESE IXSCRIPTIOXS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, E.^i., Bo. C. 8. 

{Coi<tlnV^y\jrr>ri ^'>n<je 181.) 


la connexioTi 'svitli tlie preceding KadaniLa 
inscription, the notes made hv me, Avlien travel- 
ling through the Canare^c Countrv as Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Sciithcrn Division, of 
inscriptions at Baiikapiir, Hiiiagal, and 13ana- 
wavi. — all of them Kadamha capitals, — may j 
usefully be inserted here. 

I 

I 

Bahkapur is about six miles to the S. by E. ; 
of Sig*graum, the pre.'^ent head-(|uarters of the 
Siu'gaum or Bahkapur Taluk, I of the Dharwad 
District. j 

The inscriptions are all in tlie Fort. Xo. 

1 : — Leaning up against a Avail to the right of , 
the entrance to the Fort from the E. there is a : 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of fifty- 
nine lines, eacli line containing about thirty- 
seven letter.s, in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. The in^^cription is for tlie most 
part ill line order; hut the fourth line has been 
deliberatelv cut out and almost entirely ubli- 
teratt'd, and there are fissures in the tablet 
Avlin'h Avould probably result in its tailing to 
pieces if an attempt Avcrc made to remoAU* it to 
a >a!br place of custody. Tlie emhhuns at the 
to[) of t!n‘ tablet have been Avilfnlly defaced; 
but tluu’t' are traces of the lollowing : — In the 
centre, a !■/({'(: on its right, a seati'd or kneel- 
ing figure, Avith tlu‘ sun ahoA’e it arul a c;o\v 
;in<I calf hcvouil it : and on its lett, an otli- 
ciatiicg priest, Avith the moon above him and 


»■ V’UiMiu.Mhtyji 11 (.f Sir W. Elliot : ir.vnnllui; to tlio 
p.Tn*- ii lit ti“nt V hw nnen oxteji, It'd fri >in S,0\M OUs to S:ika 
I lit' <Ij-i rt'pniit'V kfi A»‘t'u tli^* dat '• '>1 ki'! r*'ien aud 

<•; ttir, HO' nptittii iiii'v !>*' :ii‘ oaMtt'd ttir on tlw' .vi,!]")* 

po 1 til it Vikni mu'lit \a tli*' ^ ti\ar 'oa <>■' \ lo'vov. in 
fiTL't' 'tf tjo' lu-t dHtri'U- rt‘t<‘rr<‘‘l t ». d lu" taiU<'r ^ 

r ‘iLTn .”i'l lift’oTt' lit' biin 'fit lo ’ svlfd ilif t.u’fif ot tiif 
C’lalut .a. ..11 tisf df itii of li'" fldfr broOa,. rS >Mr uarad oa 
11 til ' inTJiKirih ( *r ( ran-Tajif’nuiaiiadi wa-, aK > ad ipt- 
» d n- a K damlij 

t riif Ko’jVapur.i of Irif IS iT ni^fription No. TI of tho 
S‘'r t ' n.iw'c imnifiif 'd : tlif i'mii" aea'M K’n i- 

In’ pinr I in lino C»-i of Alav ‘1’ PixoriN .N o ^1. I ao and I i‘* 
f-.d ..\ in- t ao Ltlf'! aif aLo KAd iniba tit lf>. 

t 'rh.‘ hnil 'f' of tbo n-.rd in tnn uneniil may bi' a 
ini'* 't,.. '■j'],., Ninfty--'i\-t!io'i'a nd Hotri't f- rmaiti' >afd 

i" tb" N ‘'t.'_fi,n} iivla la uoariptioa p ibi’''bfd v 

Mr )l . at j.p. l.AtWt -I/ / ofV-d. II of tb*' /,■ f d o- 
. Til not** 11. paiTf Idl. lb'* na’iif of V i" 
t tar*e i\ A-b. an i it 1 " ''Hid t * ba\f bffii nail' d tn * 

S!K-ti'o , valid notrift frt>in its xifldimjr a v *\ yuf O' Jiytet 

pa-,j(ii>; lint di-^trifts are loually nnmd 

the nuinb*ar of towns included in them. Ibe lja’'g‘a\a i 


a figure of BasaA^a beyond him. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in the Saka year 977 (a. d. 
lt)d5-6), being the Manmatha Avliile 

the Ohiilukya King (.-raiigapermanali-Yikra- 
niadityadeva — tlie sou of Trailokyamalla- 
dtl'ca; the bupreme lord of the city of Kuva- 
lA|a])iira T ; the lord of Xandagiri ; he Avhose 
crest AAUis an infuriated elejfiiant. — was ruling 
tlie Gangavadit J Xinety-six-tlmnsand and the 
BanaAuisi Twclve-tlion.sand, and AAdiilothe Great 
Lhioftain Harike.sarideva, the glory of the 
family of ihe K idamba emperor IMayiiravarmri§. 
Avas goveriiuig the jJaiiavAbi TAveU^e-thousand 
as his subjrdinate. The iiisc rip cion proceeds 
to record tlie grant c>f some laud in tlie Xida- 
gundage TweU^e, Avliich was a of the 

Fanuiigal Five-hundred, to a Jain temple, by 
llarikesarhleva, his AA’ifo Lachclialadevi, the 
assemblage of the five religdous coHege.s of Baii- 
k.lpura, the guild of the XagaramalGjana, and 
“The Sixreen.”®" Harikesarideva's titles are 
of much th'^ same purport as some of tho.se of 
SlA'achitla in tlie Kadamba inscription of Gul- 
halli and of Jayaktlsi III. in the K ldaniba in- 
scription of Kiltur ’b and most of tliem are 
re])eated in tlie short iiiNcriprion, Xo. 2. (»f which 
a transcripnon is giA’cn lK'lo\n Ili.s name doe.:> 
not occur in Sir W. iflliot bhst ol ihe Kadamhas, 
and I eaLiii'»t yet deteimiine Avhat lbs place in 
liie gvne.ilogv bhould he. 

Xos. 2 and J. — Further on in the fort tliere 
is a fine old Jain temple called Arvattnkam- 

'Xrr'tA’-f^ix'-lbnn-.iml i'S Tneiitinni_‘il ulmui iu line o of Xo. llo 
,a‘ ALijor Dixnah-. work. 

§ :Ta\ lira, J rniA iv uivrii bv Sir W Elb-.t tbr fii>t in 
till* K:i.lam)>n ‘r'r.mlu'jry i>f Banav.bi aiul tbo touiub'r of 
till' fainCy. ^riu> KAdaliiba- of (b.a ( iApakapattann. 

,,r (b)p ikannri) vtato in tboir lU"! Vijaioiis at D,‘C.kin\<‘ aiKl 
]l iUi U’.ik'oka, \\ la>ico. or itilivO m ^h > lb*l-:mm -bstrict 
th it till* fouii'b'r of tlit’ir family ’iNa^ 'rnlnoiuuiakaiiamba, 
tii<‘ Ihsu' tiaka'larnb.i ot Dr BuiliauiU'^ J < i ,>t '/ f!> rxii-jJi 
jl<i {'tifir-i, O"/ O’. A'’t oi(lipL,mo .Fain tra,li- 

ti'i’w irui'ii i I lb'. Jbi' haMan > F»ook it vxi" Ma\ ura'an’itia 
\xiio, tlioueU liiTU'' It ii »IuiiL kmc, iir"! mtr*>,bii’* J A ' Jic 
jb’: bmmi'' into tb,* TnlniM caiintry i m'aonlin'j^ to tbo iFrab- 
mar tra>llbo'i'. tbo lii.ibniaa'- bad no 'ii pr, viou^ly in tbr 
h'ahna oountis'. I'ut tbo\ Tnl lU't liko it unilpvtra al\wi\^ 
rimnine .nva;, to Mil' h' hhitra, ti’oi'i win "h pia- o Ala\m.i- 
vanu . lu' M.;bt tFioin ]ia k, otloi.to'1 som*> rotorni', auil 

Soo uofr. 'll; t.) tim tran''k‘ition of Xo. It of tho iirescut 
fc'"']"';. p IC'* Cl I bob iw, 

‘ /to w ' /*o b/ -ii 1 } Olot > ti r .11 " III 71 n/a- 

t (.na I h ‘ I ml >' ‘H j"f O ,Mf f;nro/’i///’. 

^ S''o ])p. t'f of X'a. XX\ II, N ol. X J'j'fi. 
n>mb. Ur. a. As. Soc. 
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bliada-ba'-ii, ‘ tlio Juin teuiplu of the sixty 
coluuuis.’ Ou the wall to the kit of the S, 
entmnce to tiie shrine there are two short and 


Very well preserved jiweriptions in the Old 
kauare^e eharaeter^ and laiiamaires. AA. 2 : — 
The n})per one is as follows 


[ 1 ] c,o fii] [ 1 ] 


O tj 


[3] eo 






[ 4 ] 


cdj'N, A 

fd 


I " J c 

-A- 




[ 5 ] 

[ 6 ] ^ eaj^- 5 .^r(s-yr); 

[71 a ‘-S', ^0 

-J CC,' • ^ 

[ 8 ] Ja 5 l!'SjIJ-dri:es L” 5 -:«t 3 ^cE;ii: 4 i:: 5 :eA 3 d 


tsej 




tu*A, - 
e 


A ^ ^ o 


[ 9 ] oo;d.'^cp 7 ^T:b 






S- 

li). 

j So ^ ^ ^ ^ VC r3 c ] 


to 


Transhif to,} . — Eo it well’ llevereneo 
Hamblin A who made beautiful by a cl'^x'rl 
which is the moon that liylitly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the loundatiou-piil.ir for 
the erection of tlie city of tht 3 tlirct^ worlds I 
Hail ! The Great Chieftain who has attained 
the five M>i]ta<ii}Hht^ ; the excellent sii])reme 
lord of llanavasipnra ; he wh <3 has ac([Liir(‘d the 
excellent fivonr of the ecod Javanti-bladlni- 
kesvarak ; he who has the odour f)f niusk : the 
three-eyed earth-born j: he wdio is estuhlNhed 
in eiydity-four cities ; he who has an (‘ve in his 
forehead^; the four-armed ;J: : lie w'hn is c<'iu se- 
crated with tlu' ritt^s of eiektinn liorse-sacrifiees 
known lliroiio-liout tlie world: lie wlrtse infuri- 
ated elephants are l)onnd to Columns of erv.Aal 
sot up ou tlie mio-lity summits of the km 14 ’ of 
mountains Himavan,^ : lie ^sdin is ehariiiinn- ])y 
rt-ason ol the ex(*oss of eavatne^s . the 
ornament of the lam’^y of the yaeat kim^* 
i^dayiUMvarniak the Kadauiba cinn(>ror/’ The 
iimeriptioii, which is uniini.shed, hrt.^uks off 
abrii[)th with tlie tirst part of tln.^ hatm* k/’ ; 
bat, as it ai^rees ahno'^t word for word willi 
lines lo to 15 of Xo. 1 , there can he* no doubt 
that the conriuuaCon of line 5 wsw meant to be 
‘ •yuraVUj'iit nl>t til filed nil ill nhi hhil lum ni ’ us 
in hue 15 ofXo. 1 . The ernhlems at the top 
of the stone, — very rudely cut, or, [lerhaps, 


t Ja\.'»itipurj i-! nil ».M TinrrK* nf T.inovGi, 

: ThA.* are tamily tioauiMro n*<_M nlni-.^rnl,*,, ]jronk i. 
darueii wlio,^ ;u*runline- to th.* r .ro of tlu* kt^T 

Ka'Lirn})a'' of llaNi. \\.i> tiie touiidiT <»! fiir tamilv 
§lrit}ji- p.i-^acp tlif word e/'/to/,' P 

and ^ikh.’l'^l: <noms tu ft* MijM-rritreo ; jn Inn ]()-il ,,f tlif> 
Gulhadi iiiburiptiou tkere ueeuu iLu passaer- * //ouuoei' 


only marked out for enerravintr. — are:— In the 
centre, a IhkJ'I and j>riest : ontlieir riydit, a cow 
and calt ; and on their lelV, a liuuire of Basava, 
with some reprosc'Utation above it as to the 
nicainnu' ot wdiich I could not satisfy myself. 
2 '' 0 . o ; he lower inscription is separated by 
two blank stones trom tlu* precedimr, with 
vhieli it seems to have no connexion. It con- 
sists of six lines of poi'tiy, eaeh line containing 
about twenty-three letter^, and two letters over 
in tlu* seventh line. Idle verses are in praise 
of a certain Simha or Sih-a ; Init there is no- 
thing to explain avIk) he vas, the ven-^es liave 
no meaning ot importance, ami the iiiseri])tion 
Contains no date. 

Xu'>. 4 , o, I), and /. — In the interior of the 
same temple tlu-re are four inserijitions in the 
OM ( aiiai'esc* characters and language on stone- 
tcdihu^ let into the wall on the rmlit and 
f'ft juM ()utGd(* the shrine. Three an* on the 
ne-hr hand, and one is on tlu' left hand, as one 
laces lhe doorway of tlu* shriiu*. Xo. 4 : — The 
highest of the three on the right hand consists 
ot thirty-nine lnu*s ofabout twelve let fers each. 
It iveords gi*auts madi* to the god Xakaresva- 
radeva oi' BuiikApura in tin* Idiigala <mhrafsara, 
beliiLt the twelfth year id* the reign of the 
Cluilukya king JBiuIhkamalla. J No. 5 The 
iu*\t lielow consi^ts of sixt(‘en lines of about 


nu.ynri- > ' r '< mi r f\ it may jM-rlinpH he a 

vaiiitinnu, ,v-oM ..HMxd /}„> si-niHcati.ms ,.f udikh in 
i mf MwiMTUillrniy S.mdwit IJirtio ur> is fao/t* ; 

1- t-'' 1' "1 ’ f hat L li.iMj met uitli this word as 

jt'C m ivau.iiiilia ith>rnptr ats .tuly. 

A ^ Somc'avuradeva II ; i.e., fcj'akalOdO 

ti.a. 
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twenty-tliree letters each ; the characters of this 
and the following inscription are smaller than 
those of the preceding. It records a grant 
made by Bammagavunda of Kiriya-Barikapnra* 
to the god Nagaresuaradev'a of Bankapnra, The 
date is the same as that of the preceding. No. 
6: — The lowest of the three consists of twelve 
lines of about twenty “three letters each. It 
records a grant made by a Dandanayaka, whose 
name I could not read with certainty, in the 
reign of the Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla, i.e, 
Vikramaditya II. The date is effaced, but the 
name of the samvatsara is legible, viz. Srimukha ; 
accordingly the date must be the sixteenth year 
of Vikramaditya II. orSaka 1013 (a.d. 1091-2). 
No. 7: — The inscription on the left hand con- 
sists of thirty- seven lines of about seventeen 
letters each. It records grants made to the 
Jain temple of Kinya-Bahkapura by Madi- 
gavunda and other village-headmen in the 
Subhakrit samvatsara, being the forty-fifth year 
of the Chalukya king Yikrama.f These four 
inscriptions are in tolerably good condition. 

liana gal. 

Hanagal, the ancient Panungal, the head- 
quarters town of the Taluka of the same name 
in the Dharwad District, is about fifteen miles 
to the S.W. of Baiikapur. There are a great 
number of monumental stones here, but only 
three inscriptions proper. Of the monumental 
stones some are very large and elaborate and 
curious ; particularly two by the tank near the 
Revenue Bungalow. Of the inscriptions one 
only, at the temple of Hanuraandeva in the 
fields of llalekuti, would repay examination ; I 
had no time to give any attention to it. Near 
this inscription there is a small temple with 
some curious and interesting sculptures of Nfiga 
men and wmmen Ac. 

In the town there is a fine old Jain temple 
in the centre chamber of which a large stone 
lotus is pendent from the roof. In the same 
chamber the Ashtadikprdas, — guardians of the 
eight points of the compass, — are represented 
in excellent sculptures in panels pointing to- 
wards their respective stations. 

Banaxvdsi. 

Banawasi is situated in the District of North 
Canara, on the confines of Mai s nr, about fifteen 
miles to the E. by S. of Sir si. The old forms 
of its name, as met with in inscriptions, are 

* i.e , ‘ the leseer Banksipura.’ 


I Yana vast ‘ the abode in the forest’, — the origin- 
j al form ; Banavasi ; Banavase ; and B ana vase ; 

I and another name of it would appear to be 
Jayantipura. It is a place of considerable age 
and reputed sanctity. Probably the earliest 
j authentic notice of it is to be found in the 
I large Cave-alphabet inscription, dated Saka 507 
: (a.d. 585-6), in the Saiva temple at Aihole in 
I the Hunagund Taluka of the Kaladgi Dis- 
I trict, — Plate No. 3 of Mr. Hope’s work; in 
j line 9 we are told that the Chalukya king 
I Pulikesi II. reduced to subjection “Yanavasi, 
j which was girt about by the river Haihsanadi 
I glistening wnth the hue of the high weaves of 
, the Yarada, and which rivalled with its pros- 
I perity the city of the gods.” Banawasi would 
: appear to have been at that time the capital, 

I or one of the capitals, of an early branch of 
I the Kadamba dynasty. The Yarada, modern 
i Warda, flows close under the walls of the pre- 
I sent town, and Haihsanadi is probably the old 
j name of a tributary stream of some size that 
' flows into it about seven miles higher up. 
j The inscriptions are all in and around the 
j great temple of Madhukesvaradeva ; they are all 
in the Old Canarese characters and language. 
Four of them are on stones set upright in the 
ground on the right and left of the portico of the 
temple, and four are on stones leaning against 
the wall of the temple enclosure. The temple 
seems to be of considerable antiquity, but it is 
not remarkable for architectural beauty. Dr. 
Buchanan gives an account of some of the in- 
i scriptions of Banawasi and its neighbourhood ; 

! but hew%as dependent for information as to their 
, contents upon a Brahman priest called ^ladhu- 
j liiiga wdio, to conceal his ignorance of the subject, 

1 drew pretty freely upon his powmr of imagina- 
j tion, and the result was the communication of a 
1 great deal of nonsense. 

I No. I This inscription is in a state of very 
fine preservation. It is partially buried in the 
, ground on the left as one faces the centre shrine ; 
above the ground there are thirty-eight lines 
of about thirty-seven letters each. The emblems 
at the top of the tablet have been entirely 
effaced with the exception of part of the llh^ja. 
The inscription opens with the statement that 
the earth w'as governed by the kings of the 
' Cluilukya race, sprung from iManasabhava. The 
Chalukya king mentioned by name is \ ibhu- 
t t e. in tlie Saka year 104:2 (a.d. 1120-1). 
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Vikr:imatll):ivalii"Pei'inA(Jiaeva or \ ikramaditya- 
deva.* The inscription tlien proceeds to give 
the genealogy of a Kadaniba chieftain K'.rtti- 
deva, who was the subordinate of this king. 
The tir>t of tlie Kadanibas mentioned is king 
Chatta or Chattuga, who acijuired also the 
name of Kahtkadaguva. His son was Jaya- 
sjihha. Jayasimha had hve sons, l\[avuli, Taila 
or Tailapa, Santayadeva, Jokideva, and Vikra- 
manka.t The greatest among these was Tailopa, 
and to him and his wife Chav an d:iladevi was born 
king Klrtti. The inscription then proceeds to 
record grants that were made while the Cireat 
Chieftain king’ Kirttideva was governine the 
Banavase Twelve- thousand. The portion con- 
taining* the record of the grants and the date 
of the in^eription i'> Ijieluw the ground. The 
titles of Kiitiideva are very similar t(j those 
of Jayake.'ii III in the Kittur stone referred to 
above. 

No. 2. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription also is partially buried in the ground. 
Above the g*roand there are twenty-seven lines 
of about twenty- three letters each* The em- 
blems at the top of the stone, very rudely 
engraved, are representations of tlie /bh/e and 
Basava, with the sun and moon above them. 
The inscription is well-preserved and records 
g-rants made in tlic Saka year 12d0 (a. d. 

being* tlie Kilaka '•voacc/sc/’c, wliile 
the ^lahapradhana or Priint^-lNtiiii^ter Mdlha- 
Y'ahka was g*overning the Bauavu'^o Twelve- 
thousand under tlie king Viralmkkaraya who 
was ruling at nastinrivatipura:J;. This Prime- 
i^^^IlLster is tlie celebrated ^radhavacliarya- 
Vidyaranya, the elder brotlier of Sayauae]),lrva§, 
the author of comnumt, iritis nu the Bigveda 
and otlif‘r work^ ; Madliavacharya hini'^elf was 
a scliolar and author and was a^sociated in 
some of liis writings with his l^rother. JJiikka- 
raya, — the younger brotlicr of Harllrtra J ; tlie 
son of Sangama of the Yadav.i family; and the 
father of Harihara H , — ."Uct/eeded hi^, elder 
brother on the throne of \ ija vaiiagara. 

* Vibr.uuailitya H of Sir \V. Klh>>t. 

t In Sir W. I’.lliMt''. tl, five 

ere I'll U' tilt* -uiH nt Ma\ Ufi \ 111 ,it.i 1 [. .nul th-' ii.du. i (jf 
Cha Oi-M. Jaia-aiiiilia, aiiii Kiutid- \a do 

not iM'rur. 

‘ na^tin.'lvutlpura’ is p^Tiiap-^ a San-krit fi-mi of 
• Ant'cHnili/ tilt* annorit nniuo of tIip -it-- on whu h Vijaja- 
nairura 'VMi'' built, and Hi later tmp'' tlie popular name of 
Vija\auaear.i lt:^eIt. 

§ In tlio col(i]>hoii of tlie ji .ulliavlyadhatinritti, quot- 
ed 111 a ioutnote to page Vjl of Vol. V. of Dr. Keinliold 


I Xo. 3. — The stone- tablet containing this in- 
scription stands by the side of Xo. 2. The eni- 
i bleras at the top of the tablet are : — In the centre, 

’ a lihga: on its right, a cow and calf ^nth the 
sun above them ; and on its left, a lion wdth the 
moon above it. The inscription consists of 
I twenty-nine lines of about twenty- five letters 
■ each, and records grants made in the Saka year 
' 9b0 (a.u. lOdS-P), being the Kilaka sumvatsara, 

: while the Great Chieftain Kirttivarmadcwajj, — 

; the supreme lord of BanavAsipura : he who had 
, ou his banner a representation of (Garuda) the 
i king of birds ; and whose crest was a lion, — 
was governing the BanavAbi Twxlve- thousand. 

. Jubt belo^Y the date a large portion of the sur- 
I face of the btone has been chipped off ; the rest 
! of the iiibCription is in very good order. 

Xo. I. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
^ scription is on the right as one faces the central 
I shrine. The emblems at the top of the tablet 
i consist of a hitj i wuth the sun above it and a 
figure of Basava with the moon above it. The 
iribCription coiisibts of thirty -seven lines of about 
' tv'cnty-live letters each. The lettei^s are of a 
, large and somewhat modern type and are rather 
illegihle and ditticult to read. Owing to this 
and to my being pressed for time I could make 
out no more than that the inscription is dated 
I Sakal321 (a. d. 1390 — 1400), beingthe Vikrama 
: senheaUnra, or, perha[)S, Saka 1321 (a.d. 1500- 
I lOOO), being the Ahlambi or VikAri sawvaf- 
1 sara ; the first syllable only of tlie name of the 
j saihcat'^artf is legible. 

' Xo. 5, — Tlie stone containing tins inscription 
j stands up against the X. w'all of the enclosure 
I o(‘ the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
I ^tone, very rudely cut, are the figures of a man 
on liorsi’back and of warriors or conr[uored 
enemies in front of him. The inscription con- 
sists of tweiity-roiir lines of about forty-two 
! Iciterr^ eaeh ; it is in good order, but the letters 
are of a bail and somewdiat modern tyjK^ and dif- 
ficult to read. The iiibcriptiori is dated SAli- 
, vAhanakika 117*1 (A.r>. l.>V2-3>, being the 

I »(lition of ii. }f. WiUon’s work^, SAyanA- 

j rhsroi nWt*.. Initoi'lf ;i>. ‘*t]M' jirune riiiiii.sti'r of Siin- 
^riona, tin' - im "t Ktuipa, monarrii nf tin* oastorn, south* ni, 

atnl wr-t*‘rn ; thu sou of AlA^ai’a j and the uterine 

j brotUi'T ut ALyUiava.’’ 

! Hi*‘ uaiiu' (f Kirlt tv.'irinadt va oorur'^ in Sir W. 14- 
j liot’> Kadamka gi-noah »ey, l)ut anlorior by three intervening 
sti'ps to Saka a.Vk Poihap-^ tins Kirttlvarmadeva is the 
; sanio ajs tho t Irltub' va of So. I al)ove. 
i ^ ‘ S'lkh'trhif — thi-^title is aho applied to 

Harikebandt' va lu Xu. 1 of the BaiikApur mscriptious. 
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Paridhavi samvatsara, wliile the valorous kinsr 
Sadusivadevaraya* was ruling at liis capital of 
Tidyanagaii.f 

No. 6. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the same wall. There 
are no emblems at the top of the stone. This in- 
scription, again, is in good order, but the letters, 
as before, are not of a good type ; it consists of 
thirty-one lines of about fifty letters each. With 
the exception that it belongs to the time of 
Sadasivadevamaharaya, I could not ascertain 
the date and contents of this inscription. 

No. 7. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands against the E. wall of the en- 
closure of the temple. The emblems at the top 
of the stone are a Ithga with the sun above it 
and the figure of Basava with the moon above it. 
The inscription consists of twenty-two lines of 
about twenty- three letters each. The letters of 
this, again, are of a bad type and are also very 
much defaced, and with the limited time at my 
disposal I could not make out the contents. 

No. 8. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the wall as the pre- 
ceding. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are the same as those of the preceding. There 
are traces of about eighteen lines, but hardly 
a letter is distinctly visible fi'om beginning to 
end. 

In one of the smaller shrines, outside the cen- 
tral temple but in the same courtyard, there is a 
handsomely carved stone ‘ Mancha’, bed- 
steady or Utter, on which the image of the god 
is carried about the town on t!ie occasion of 
festivals. The following inscription on the litter 
is published at page '277 of the Caiiarese School- 
Paper for March 1873 by Sriiiivas Ramchan- 
dra Batikripur, Master of the Vernacular School 
at Badangud in the North Canara District : — 

^ rert 

gw 5Wi(g:) ^(^)g 

Witli tlie corrections that I have suggested, 
the translation is : — ‘‘ In the year Vibhava, in 
the dewy season in the mouth of Magha, in 

Thi.-? kins? is not moutiotipd in tlie list of the kinirs nf 
V’ljayaiiajrara crivon at patj^ of Vnl. ![, of ’I'homas’ od. 
of IViij'op'd Hut bis naiuo otNuirs in other 

inscriptions , — e g , Mijor Dixon’b Xo. IT. from ilanbara, 
dated 8aka Ii7t3 or 147r, Ananda saiiicit}: in ; and id.. 


the bright fortnight, ou Wednesday the day of 
the Sivarutri, this handsome litter of stone, 
intended for the festival of spring, was given 
to (the god) Sri-Madhukesvara by king Raghu 
of Soda, at the prosperous city of Jayautipura, 
in the pavilion used as a hall of audience.’* 

The litter was shown to me when I was at 
Banawilsi, but the inscription was not pointed 
out to me nor did it attract my attention in- 
dependently ; I do not know exactly whereabouts 
on the litter it is. There is said to be another 
sacred litter or bedstead somewhere in the Fort, 
similar to the one mentioned above, bat without 
a roof and destitute of any elaborate carvings. 

The original of the inscription is, I presume, 
in the Kayastha characters. The publisher of 
it in the Cauarese School-Paper interprets the 
first word numerically as giving, by inverting 
according to rule the order of the letters, the 
date 641. The system according to which 
words meaning '’earth' or 'shy' are used to 
denote 'one', words meaning 'arrow ’ to denote 
'five', words meaning ' siui ' to denote ‘ twelve', 
&G., is well-known. There is given, at page 22 
of Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, another system 
called ‘ Katapayadi’, according to which each 
consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet has a nume- 
rical power ; the table is as follows : — 



1 

1 

1 ? 

*T 


1 -■ 


1 ^ 



i 3. 1 





1 4. ! 



H 

1 

i 5. 


or 

H 


6. 1 


?r 

— 

«r 

i 



— 


8. 

1 

1 


— 


9. 

?T 


— 

35 

0. 

1 ^ 

! 

^ ' 

j M 



In both systems the unit is named first, then 
the ton, and so on, and the figures have accord- 
ingly to be reversed in reading olf the date§. 
Such a word as ‘ SrivarCie of the text must be 

Ko 24. or Mr. Hope’s Xo. 38, a, from Hanhara, dated 
l^aka 1483, Durmati sami’afsarr. 
t A o.jrru])tDiu of Vijavanairara. 

t The two iQoiiths MMia’and from about 

tbo iniilJle of January to the middle of March. 

§ Ank'iniih vdmat'j gatih” 
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explained according to the Katapayiidi system, 
if it is to be explained niimerically at all. And 
it is possible to extract from it the date 645, 
not 641 as given in the Canarese SchooUPaper ^ 
but there is an objection to this, viz., that the 
first and last letters of the word are compound 
letters and we should have to reject in each 
instance the letter ‘ P as superfluous, though 
it has a numerical power according to the table. 
Moreover, we have still nothing to indicate the 
initial date from which the date of the inscrip- 
tion is to be calculated ; Yikramaditya-saihvat 
645 and Saka 645 do not work out as the 
Vibhava sami'atsa?'a or anything near it; nor 
does Sake 1642, which may be arrived at by 
calculating the date from the reestablishment of 
the Saka era by the Chalukya king Yikramiiditya- 
Permadideva at the commencement of his reicfn 
in the year 998 of the original Saka era. 

The whole style of the inscription is against 
its being of any considerable age. ‘ Soda,’ in 
the second line of the verse, is perhaps a mistake 
on the part of the copyist for ‘ Sonda’ ; at any 
rate the modern ‘ Sunda’ or ‘ SondtV, the ancient 
‘ Sudha* or ‘ Sudhapura’, in iN'orth Canara, is 
evidently meant. And the king Raghu alluded 
to is as undoubtedly the Raghuniitha-Xayaka 
who governed Sudhapura under the sovereign 
of Yijayanagara* from Saka 1541 to 1561. 
The Yibhava samvatsara occurred in his time, 


viz., in Saka 1550 (a.d. 1628-9), and this ac- 
cordingly is the date of the inscription. 

Ko. 11. 

This, again, is a Kadamba inscription from 
I Balagamve. I have edited it from Plate 69 
j of Major Dixon's work. The onginal, in the 
j Old Canarese characters and language, is on 
I a stone-tablet 5' high by 1' 9^'' broad. The 
! emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
centre, some representation that I cannot clearly 
make out in the photograph ; on its right, a 
I seated figure, apparently Jain, with the moon 
j above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. 

* The inscription records the grant, in the Saka 
I year 997 (a. d. 1075-6), being the Rakshasa 
I samvatsara, of the village of Kundavige to the 
1 Yaishnava temple of the god Tsarasimhadeva 
of Ba Hi gave. The grant was made by the 
I Kadamba Gaiigapemmanadi - Bhuvanaikavira- 
! Udayadityadeva, whose place in the genealogy 
I cannot at present determine, with the sanction 
j of his sovereign the Chfdukya king Somesvara- 
i deva 11. 

It is to be noticed that Gaiigapemmanadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadeva, though sub- 
ordinate to the Chalukya king, does not style 
himself a Chieftain or Great Chieftain and 
assumes some of the titles of a paramount 
sovereign. 


[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[•^] 

[^] 

[n 

[^] 
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[ 10 ] 

[ 11 ] 

[ 12 ] 

[ 13 ] 
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[15] -^^ACAj^jioJOriio ^ 

[10] 2j!c^^^^:^^5jvdopa , cxa^tn- 

[l7] U'33i7jj^; 

ris] odj * ^3c:y 


o 


CJ^CE^i 7)0 
^^_^od:A:A^ &fcdjcij^'::^CA 

TjZP^ Co'^^.ip 

w^-d 


[19] 

[20] rJc 
r2i] djco 
[ 22 ] 

[23] r^v.ddjjdjo 

r ->4 ] zt^lzXXj v^j^c 

’*‘>1 SroJ^PO d?J,?J t5 A V 2-3 C"-' 

J vi'J _J '-‘ -J 


' OCJw ^ 


d2r9 '^rix.^ddoJQ 


ECddpcJiJ^ £5=Y r^Tio 

3::i , d -' d n ^ ^ ^ 
?r:^djo 


' ^ qi J 

<>'i^Y^'^«..j 0A«3SJ3 
2>^ ' A o 

rd^d- ^ A oi^- 




odj ?^£C0^ ( ^ )03 Jo 

^ '■ v' 


[27] S)S-?'7:::S,0 ^?-7?t:j 

[28] ») 

[ 20 ] 

[: 00 ] 


a 










eC(^ A^dcjj 


[31] 

[32] 

[33] 
[31] 


i:’.-3:o 

"d)^ NdodiiJ.du) 


d^A ry^d’Dods) 

/“x xO ' 


rL^ApB 


CO -> 


NSirdx;]. 

^ ~ 'J - 


if ^dr o 




.-v] 


a’jd [f ^ 


rtN]^^r:S,r 


?S.c«dj^dd^ ::-cdjrs- 


‘^odjd- 


ro rfd^- 

P3 ^ 


Co 


To ^zt,r^0 d:jA0d 


9^ fO 


[37] 

dd-e:2 ,0 

^ ' J 


[33] 



[37] 

d^ CAS?^ 

3- 1# 9 . -e . 

to , r\j t. J ; 

CJ 

[38] 

cdj:) A.>o 

i-j 

[11] ? 

[39] 




JP 

3 

f w A Z 

O 

diDS3^d?:;\ 

rj ^ 

T^cd dlO P [d ' p'^ /-jdj rV ‘ d-^ A Bs^y^ £C (;vod r\.' ^ xo “ 

j , ^ V cJ /' o CO 

rd "d^ 209^0 coxd 5 ^ 0 d o [|j] z^idopdo^- 

'■ -i O 

a;2o: 5-:- CA-S.tf 

A 

5£>53-co =.s’7iJD 


^ »/o ^ Aodo ^ 




-J -> 


II 


llovorcuc? to liini, tHc lion-hoarte 1 , avIuxL*''^'- 
iiaj:a>.MUiUMUli!Moiaiithatl>/l<)uiro.l tt> luni m Ins 

inoirnation a> tlie 3Vran-lion, slew Hiranyaka- , , ,. i v. e 

,. ‘ , ,> 4 1] luauklinl ’ 1 <^itva, who was the receptac e ol the (piality ot 

..put Wl.o wa. ihe cause ot teai to all uuukual . j ^ was self- will ea^^l 


■ i]^lorioiis in the g^lnt’y of Tailapa of unei[iiaiied 
sti’euiixth, who was tiio prosperous uiii\er^al 
emperor of the Chalukyas, — ot ^^atyasraya^., who 
' was the ahode of tierco brilliance, ot ^ ikrani.i- 


The (‘xtmisive swav <if the (diahikyas was 


— • ■ ' l^'va’nnU.u th»‘ ^ HI of JuNa-^imlii; ami Kliuvuaaikiiuivdla., 

w.M .\t tiru omitt- -I m the uvii^uial i j.i.lr.t ^oii nt‘ Tr.uk'kCimalla. 


^ 'this Irtt.T,- 
.in-l iifl*T\v;mL iiisorh-d Iviow its ]>lacc in tiu* lino. 

t Ilirar.vaV., ,pu. tan kin- -f tlio D.rtya-. or dyn-ns. 

hi^M.n i’nddida for his d-'v.'^ioi t; \ mhrm. 
\t ].,e Vmiiau. t > i>r .to -t liM xNor-hroKT i-m*d ni :i t-'nii 
y\]\u‘h wav ]»:u*tl\ that of .il.on and partly tint ot a innu 
from a pillar in th.- hail m wlm-h tin* km- and hn attonu- 
.mtv xn-r** ...Mt.'d. T T-' Hiranvilci nm t » pU‘ooH. and imvK 
IVahh <la km- of th'‘ Daitva^ m im vtoail 


• ' Olilr^T '<011 or I ra U' ’KX auiau,v. _ 

' S II iviiu*- no.or ui-'t in any othor in'^oriptioii \Mth tai'? 

namo. I toflow Sir W. Elliot and dindo tho •y/odo/v r- 
' n lit t o ti'\t int » * snnd.i o vy-r.'n//.’ ' S ni - In ' nwi-'t thon 
i hot ikon the ]u<t rolatu^ participlo of ‘.s.rpn’. t-* he 
( iirr»'nt (of inonov) ; f <* (of tinu') : f '> t'o nun . <'u I'l >■ 

I n,r;foh>: i>jvl nr hrn-InU‘I:fn <Kr ; to be ext^'e-i^ 
»’ a. ‘s.T,/d,f b'in f ,' innti*"i A'-’tH* e K ‘ '-'n udo iiio < ln I'nltlln . /» 
auin , n ! Ihrdcn I ,inr nnlnm ih ^' U . 00/. Hut ‘so- do L-utM 
no <^ativfa<-tory luo mm- in tho i r -^yit r*".'" V 


IVahh .la km- of th.‘ Dait \as m hn vtoad ' jj,, .^ativfa.-tory mo mm- in tho i r P^y-ayo 

+ * 1 . c \e ni. e <- >mo-i 1 o-’-v' S it vf-lmva. — 1 t ik.ni as '^iniplv oquivahnit t > ‘ fO>p < ..r ‘ 1(1,0 ’'“’"[y 

X \ *,• .r.lin.^^ to Mr \V Eilio. v -o.n alo_v it>. rant. ^ ^ i y 

. . .•„. iir . „t tl,,. (• r.!.>K-v a r a ..ay _ j ^ ^ „f ‘.i: ,„lv .Wj.uu. Ta.MUM,,. .W.s n..t 

i\.v ih- v.n ot ladap.i; \ikr'm '..tni, tny ’^^ /• ’ ' j ,,..;.y, .jt ,11 m Mr tVdtli.ni’s hv{ of the C Ik.-'I :• h as 

'• ti'" ' '-''..['.i iiiThoaji»na.ti...uofrnavi.'---i..*..'.''>ut.-. 

a>a a.iu.i, th'- y 'Uii'-T T hiotn.n -a \ iKr,ini..u n , 1 la-i 
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liauL>-lity. — of tlie impetiioas Jajasimlia, — and of 
Trailokyainalla, wlio was tlie abiding-place ol; tlie 
goddc'^s of fortune in tlie form of the circle of 
flic earth. The son of that king was Blmva- 
juukamalla''' whoso good qualities were worthy 
to Ije praised in the world, — who was the inestiin- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers ot 
tlie lovely woman Kingly Sway, —whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses wliiL'h are tlie feet ot liimt 
wlio is decorated with the king of ^erpents (and 
before wdiich he bowed in wor'^hip), — and who 
made tlie whole world radiantly white with the 
updarted rays of his irlory. 

TTail ! While the victorious reien of tlie ])ros- 
])erous Hhiivanaikaraalladeva,~the asylum of 
the universe, tlie favourite of the w*orM the 
supreme king of great king-, the supreme lord, 
the most venerable, the gdory of tlie family of 
Satyab'aya, the ornament of the Chalukyns, — 
wa- fiourishiiig with perpetual increa-e as 
ro endure as lung as the iiioou and sun and 
-tar.-, might last : — 

He, wiio was intent upon doing service (as if 
l:e were a bee) to the lotuses which were the 
fe(_t of that lord uf'the earth;j;, was resplendent, — > 
namelv Bhuvanaikavlra, who had numbers of 
i ueniies by reason ot* tke luxuriant gnjwth of 
th(^ self-eouc(‘it of valour. — wdio had the lotuses 
^\hicll were lii-:. feet won-^hijiped by other kings, 

—who was imbued with niaj’esiy ivsiiltiiig from 
hiS comniauds which were borne on tlie top- 
linots of other kings — and wdio ivas a very 
(’liakrAvudha , of a SrhClaiiga. 

A veiy oeeau of the magnitude of good 
toi’tune ; a v'ery CTiakre.^a* towards all lh*ah- 

* Sotte 1 1, S.ik i 1»!M to U'lS , Sir tV ikliut. 

I Vi-li:‘u, who.''* ' *Hi- h i' th»‘ 'tTiJ* nt Si 'lui. 

t "!’*'■ 111 t’l*‘ t*‘a ( ilT-"])' U hU t> I- ,1,1,]. 

' , e, s/ a. / I , / //.■ ,f . ,•< a >'> ■ > • , ihr 

■ ' 'I hi !' I' f h I h > w hicii I'l t]i“ ti'i'iii ♦•ni' 

<1‘ noft* tip- Tpljtioh' of j, -ul) inlnatp < ii'i fr.iiii 
w.th ih'* '-i.'ite'ip'* "ovprpien. 

^ 'i’nr Miltl'l' 111 1' *o t 111* .>1 irtJt.il cU't Mil of ]>kii‘n'e w nt 0*11 
r- >71111' in'U on tlip torPinM'} u f'*]i*:i or I'liPa^ 

j III I ■ .’oril'Pni t' 

< * . ‘a iiio^r t‘\<*clliTif Sro( kip'_r;i’ . " rh iJ,, nj •' h, I, 
/* >'/>'< I" o,n'nl iiith f-ii* bt me nn < pitlifi of 

'b.’.i, ami till* w "I >1 ' Vi'lirni’, or up *t n i*' 'nini nil % ‘ X,.rA- 
\i j\ bi'ine 11 '. *'1 HI th“ 'on'i' ot ^ uii r, ,,t 

( )r • V/ 1 /,/, / il , ' ni.iy mtciri h>‘ v }>,> 

ii I ]li ] he ‘I * ' "t '^1 >-< t I 'ijif ; f r iiii rn. — ■ 

,1 1* /"lbl>‘ lOKlly-l' t»' :ne ‘ ',*m* (t njii' hn I, r''i i/ ml h ' n:, — 
I . ,1, ,1 . 'I , > /•'/ tb -hi' •' o <1 ]">,!i],i ! ,, n, r r I /o - I' /h ) 

f!> .1 ,‘(0 < Ibit, U' it 1' 'I on }).'lo\v tli.it ( nen 

iva' .-ni* of ithiwan;iii,a\ ir.i*' iiaim ' prnb.ilils tli*' nit'.ui' 
a,-' that 1 }ia\t‘ ciu-n in th*' ti‘.\t i- tin* oin* n'lilK intnuit.ib 

• Tlif lor.l ot tlip ili'iMi'. - \'i'li:'n . peril. i]» rlic .din- 

p 'll !' t I tilt' Hudilli.i " oO b <0 wtipti Vi'iinu bi ' aiiic in. jr- 
L.**' a-i a 'ae<j tj rct.-nu tL>’ reiiLrn 'U of the BK.binan's, 


mans ; unrestrained in respect of the victories 
of tlie strength of liis own arm; the best of 
Brahmakshatras* ; the supreme king of kings ; 
— such was Udayaditya. 

Hail! AVliile the fortunate Gaugapemmanadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadeva, — he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmak«5hatras 
wdiich is praised over the whole world ; the 
favourite of the world ; the supreme king of 
great kings : the supreme lord ; the excellent 
lord of tlie city of Kolalapura : the lord of 
Kandagiri ; he who had for his crest an in- 
furiated royal elephant ; he w^ho acquired the 
excellent favour of (the god) Somesvara ; lie 
wdio wuct) a very Kusumayudhaf in re>pect of 
his ah'ection : Xanniyagahga 1 ; he who was the 
portal of victory § ; lie wdio granted the desire^ 
of all mankind ; he who wa.s the crest-jew'cl 
of the diadems of chieftains, — punishing the 
w icked and jirotecting the gcod, was governing 
theBanavase Twelve-thousand, the Santaligejj 
Tliousaud, the Maiidali Thousand, and the 
Eighteen Agridiaras ;and wdiile, — having ruined 
tiiekin 4 s fit CTicra, Chola, PAndya, and Pallava. 
and others who dwelt on his frontiers, and 
havings levied tribute (from them), and having 
extended his territurie.'* up to tlie limits of tlu* 
four oceans, and Imving pursued the career of one 
wdio is desirous of con([ue^t, — he wuis abiding at 
his capitid of BalligAve W ith the recreation of 
]>lea-irig eouvci’sations* : — having from a reli- 
gious impulsi,' preferred his r0([ucst to his mas- 
ter tile ]>ro‘'perous Bhuvanaikaniallade\up, and 
having made an offeriiig to (the god) Piiru- 
mcsvara.t — (»u the o(‘casion of the fe.^tival of 
the sun\ comintmeing his progness to the north 

* ^M“ 7 iibpr> (if 0 f.irmly i»f butti Itrahmaii and Ksti.itnya 
unem, / t . ut df-i <‘iit 

V ' I’lii* tluw (‘r-Hrmcd’, — th*' "od df lovt' ; 
in', b'lw 1' nf M'lWPi*'?. tin* -tune "f it n a row i>t bcp', 
arnllii'liu' amw' an* c.ii'ti tipped with a llowcr w')m h 
e\(‘n I'd-, a iMrtnul.ir inHncnri* nver one <ir ether (»f tla"* 
seii"‘S. 

Mi'.niine III it apjiarciiT; ' ii'i ,, n i <ii>' Ttiay lx* thi' iTfni- 
tive et t h*' ( >M ( ',ni;! e>'i> O'/o’, /e*. friifh 'i'ht;' aii<l 

th'' ppithi't ' I'l ’/'I ] 'ifl'f I 'I li I't' iivr iil'o apph«’'l to (iahcM- 
j)i'rrii.ui.iib-\ iki’ajn..‘lit \.)d' \.i m L et tlu* liankjipui 

iri'i riptieri' 

^ ' ,!,i ij 1,1 'iff'! r,f I'l ni\ - tlu* anal \ 'IS peem.s to bo ' jav'dn 
irff > r I ll'l’l /; I ’ 

1 In!uu>:,’lef No. 7 - of M.ijor Dixon’s work tin* forni 
of tbi' n.imci' SAntah ; m otluT pas'iirges it tK'curs in it^i 
pre-i'iit t'lrni 

' Silk hi! - > /I'Ji,! fh 1 rt ,, “,] !,] I III ■ (u*(M''iunally ‘ 
i- written for " ii,<J.iith‘i\ I bis plinmo h of p“r])t‘tual 
e(*('nrr*'ni*(' , its px.ut jiurport is not rlt'.ir, but it deu'jtes m 
sonu' w\i\ oiu* et tlie attriliute' ut .soieroiLfiity. 

'J’lip Chnlukva knie 

r *Tim (Siiiin'ine lord*, — an epithet of VuUnu, ludra, 
Jma or. ino-st fnspi.'iitly. *Siva. 
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oa Monday the first day of tlie bright fortnight 
of the month Pushya of the Eakshasa saihvaU 
Sara which was the year of the Saka 997, he 
laved the feet of the holy Parnanandabhatta- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 
and set apart, — with oblations of water and 
as a grant to be respected by all, — for the 
decoration of the temple of the god the holy 
Nurasimhadeva, who was located above the 
bank of the tank called Pergatta* of the 
capital of Balligave, and for the worship of 
the god, — the one (town) of Knndavige, a 
town which was near tof the Mugund Twelve 


which was a of the Banavase Dis- 

trict. 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 
obtain as much religious merit as if he were to 
cause the horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows to be fashioned out of the five 
jewels § at Gaye, or Ga hge, or Kurukshetra, or 
Varanasi, or Prayage, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroughly well versed in the Vedas! 
They say that poison is not poison, but the pro- 
perty of a god is called poison ; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
ed), destroys one’s children and their posterity. 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 

BY Rev. F. KITTEL, NERKARA. 


The following legends, of which a literal 
translation is given, are taken from the Aaii- 
hJiava.<iJ;Jid}nani, a popular Linglyta composition 
in Kannada (Canarese). It was finished on a 
^Monday {stanovara) which was the fifth lunar 
day (putchahii) of the dark lunar fortnight 
{baJ/nht) of the sixth lunar month (hdluh'n- 
ItaJa) of the sarvadhari year. One of our copies 
dates from 1844 A.D. Its contents, however, 
as the author state-:, are based on a work by 
the Liugayta poet 11 A gh a v a, wdio lived about 
1400 A.D., and was the nephew and pupil of 
the guru and poet H a r i , called also H a r i 
Kara and Hari Deva. At least three of 
the legends are alluded to in the 54th cluiptcr of 
the Kannada Basava B^irdna of 1309 A.P., the 
author of which knew the celebrated HAghava 
and his uncle. The allusions are contained in 
the following sentences: — “ Parvatlsvara (as 
Vii*abhadra) took the form of Sarabha, de- 
stroyed the N a r a hari (Narasimha), and put 
on the skin-elotli.” (v. 42 ; No. 5.) W^hen 
that S an a t s u t a (SanatkumAra) became proud 
in the presence of Srt Sadasiva, did he not 
become a camel (No. 1.) Wlieii the master 
VyAsa, from rudeness, said: ‘ Ev'en VAsu- 
deva is god!' and raised his liand, did not 

* ‘ Tli*‘ tank of tin* laru^a fliLfht of ig gbauG,— 

* licing a Tadbliava corruption uf ' ‘jJt i’. 

t ‘ b '/ i’. 

X I bavt* ^bo\vn that ‘ /woapuna’ is a convovtible term 
with ‘ (I't hi' in its socoinl rnoaniiu; of n c>r< h- uf tinr,is 

Hi) (Khnh'i^fritfn po.st .• m'O Note .*>7 to No. VII 
r>f the Hapa in^criptnuis prcvimi-ly roft'rn'd to. ‘ a 

Tadldiava corruption of the San-:knt * t \h\ t'liclo^tire of a 
f"irnoT villoije, je-nce, ivall, occurs here in its 


; XandiJiCsa become angry, and squeeze and break 
I his arms ? ” (v.49 ; conf. 57, 24 ; No. 6.) Besides, 
j the author of the Pin'dna puts these words into 
, the mouth of the LingAyta Soddala B A c h i a - 
! rasa (BAchi rAja, BAchi ayya), a contemporary 
' of B a s a V a at KalyAna in the Nizam's country 
I Avho was the founder of the LingAyta sect; 

BAchi at the time is represented as being angry 
j vith king Bijjala for his setting u]^ an 
i image of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
I the existence of the legends to the end of the 
; 12th century a.d. Captain Mackenzie (vol. II. 

, page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
] brought forward by him concerning V yAsa’s arm 
I is from the Skanda Fur ana ; to a Sanskrit 
I version of the story the slokas interwoven 
' with the present Kannada version also point. 

1 Further, the Vaishnava dasa song quoted in vol. 

I II. p 311 of this journal (conf. vol. II. p. 133). 

, seems to indicate that Vijiisa's ann and Xandds 
: staff were already in existence in R A m A - 
I iiuja’s time, about 1127 a.d. 

I So the legends give us some insight into 
the time when the V 1 r a S a i v a s and V i r a 
, V a i s h 11 a v a s in the south were fighting 
' with each other for supremacy, using all sorts 
: of weapons ; that about the jinicdri (janvi) is 

I ~ “ ^ ] 

first moaniiu' of n tov'it ; it occurs fre(iUOTitIy as a.- 
, the tiu'iiuuatioii of the Hit nloru names of villaires. ' hnni- 
, is prob.ihly another form of the Canare>e 

kiinijvbi', (T rht^fer, )ii In No. 

1 of the Bahkapur inscriptions thi'- word is written 

the only lustauco iu which X have yet met with it iii 
that form. 

$ (rold, the diamond, the papphire, the ruby, and the 
pearl; or, gold, silver, coral, the jiearl, aud the Ragai)atta. 
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interest inu: in so far as it states tlic vulgar tradi- ! 
tioii uf liow the P a ii c h a 1 a s came to ^vear ■ 
The leii’ends require the reader to look | 
upon Siva as the Parabrahnia, and upon liis 
phase in the Trim \i r t i as preeminent. They i 
lia^e not been fabricated by the o 1 d S ni ar t a s , 
or by tiie followers of Hari ITara, ne. ' 
uieh as believe that Hari and Hara are one ; 
nut by the (S u d d h a or -t V t r a S a i v a s , 
namelv, L i u u’ d y t a s . The abovemeutioned 
Sod da ] a H a c h i r a j a is inlruduced in the ; 
same chapter of the JUi^ara as saying*: > 

Did not Ilara (he. the remover), surging’ with ! 
wrath, make a T’ei’ioval {'ii>a-Jinrai‘a) uithciLame I 
H a r i T r a r a ? ” ( V. 4d ) Ecen Abliava ( Siva) | 
i^ th(' <lonor f)f important gifts ! Could rliei-e lx? I 
Tiny sue] I among the (other) donor-lords as ' 
would nice what one wi'^lns ? llrahma, \ i 

Jina and the other ma-^ters, to whom lla^e they 
ever given over]a>Ling* 1)1 i^s r’^ (v. Gd.) ‘‘ ords 
tjiat sav : ' A" i li n u is all that Siva is iyuiJtd- 
!\bad speeelies tliar say : ‘Idie Tri- 
ni urt i is the very t:^iva !’, tvicked de\'ice^ that 
.>av : * The A s li t a in u r 1 1 s J are the verv 

Siva!’, and those wlio say: ‘ ((Jtherj men are 
(M|Ual to Sivad-i devotet-s!’ cannot be heard (by ^ 
o'ae) with:>nt committing an excessive criinia” | 
Ii a r i IT a r a , Hari Is v a r a , or Hari ■ 
j)eva, if n^ed as a name by Lihg'iyta^ (<ind ' 
other \hra >:uvas), denotes '‘Siva vriio the i 
la.i-^ter (jf Hen." Tdie author of the Kannada 
Hd^ttru J'rrdfKi, no doubt, was an (ij>p()ncnt of 
the old Smataa", and [»roh'i])ly a peiNOTial enta- 
:n >n (»f 21 a d h a A <• h A r y a > A va u a , 
vrh t-(‘ patrons wore the l:i:iuN Hnriliara and 
Ihibka oi' A idy.mamt (-VmK’undiJ, end ^\llo 

A..' pontiirat Sri'''m'ri {V-rn l-hd to a.]* 

i-f ( 'l<‘{ lU' r IX. 

‘‘ Ivi.itr of amr-i-, Deer;una, lord id' tlie ndd'^I 
lly \ou I have bee ).u'‘ evtrmsi'ly ])iired’ >,aid 
b* (kiriLT Damblrra of Uatnagiri), bowed down 
at lid feet, joinnl (and nii^nl) liis liands 
(to his i'oreh-'aid, in .sn[)[)Iication), praised liiui 
till lii^ montli was tiivd, and imule anotln r oood ' 

•* < t >Tir Ini An' VI »: I i p t. j 

'’ill .’iTi til" fiiT .o.\t;n ar" SutJdli.i S:rivn'. thi^“fven'l ■ 
.r*- tlii'Tu AIe.'-t\ 1T1 tdt' ]oar> 12-:nr,n \ n u,. anJ 
,! vd *' a a-Ttt,',,iei ; d- ;//- 

/’•. /; A . >■ 'i.'r‘I-7b N nnn p 2^,“. 

X A ^ t Pt rn u r t 1 ■- f I’e uf till I'.nii.". t.f ''i\ . diu < i og 
W Lwll III* I' •’.[ pu^l d t I } i \ I Tr ,1 , t, H !f 

av icJ’-Ti. ivat-r. tlru, uind. ai, t"i. i,). . u. i- [.,,^1 
Cuie’ til-' nr\ I'VU.arjd-iiiuU'ii ci-ana !a-f' rut-oi 

ai.b-lit'iiiiL.Dti ui iko bL'ainaiiii,' ift u >!baLa ti l:dl(>-u0 
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request, saying : “dVliy did the son of king 
21 a li a n d A t a of K a r a d i k a 1 1 u (oe. bear* 
stone) receive the name of Hara s L'dva tree d 
AVliy did the name JiDuviira come into exist- 
ence on earth*? Tell me!” The muni said: 
‘‘Lord of the land, chief of kings ! Out of 
love I shall let thee know this. Hear!” (When 
Satvasivavc'gl thus related how Chiutama once 
instructed Gamhh'.ra), the ruler of the land 
( Lttamaitaraa raya of ivAntAvatipura) joined his 
hands, and said (to his guru); ‘*0 Satyasiva- 
yoLti, ma'^ter of the munib ! I sliall be a for- 
tunate man, my various sins Avill be burnt up ; 

0 guru, I shall li-ten with joy if yon bestoAV 
the favour (of telling me the storic'').” (He rc- 
plie'l) : “Pv the grace of the A^irupAksha 

1 i u g a ofH a m p e that is very great on earth } 

I shall tell tlicm.” 

CJifqifrr X. 

Wlicn Gambiura inquired about the root oi 
tlie two. viz. of tlu' manner in A\h!ch king Bil- 
lama of KarafLkullApura was born on cartli, and 
of tlie juitivaj'if.j Chiutama, from love, told him 
(the following, beginning Avith praise): ‘‘When 
at tlie deln^o tlie cartli was covered Avith cloud.s, 
and toLrether Avilh the Triinurti Avas con- 
tinually slnldiig and rising like a flock of birds, 
and, A\nthout sn])port, cried from anxicTv. the 
lieriiuiful B a s a A' a (\ riMiabha) Avas kindcnongli 
to take it up Avith his tail, 0 my master, 
HampG’.s AhrupAIvslia !’’ 

1. AV-.;/ L,7h/7.u/. 

Hear, ruler eg* the land, 1, ttamottama raya : 
I ^ Tall rcl.,te so that tliou maA e-^t IcnoAv all tha^ 
Ihirabi ahrna s® gum ((ointamr) ci'mtrimu'atcd 
to Ills dixn.plr. ( )n the labliTand ofKajata- 
g''iri (-iha r Tnountain') there gnaw in a IoauTv 
AA' a A ' t h r e e 7 77 r r e e > t i t f I r IC ,1 p Al ,‘ ) ( 1 1 1 a r a ( t h s k n I L 
biarer. ) tSi\a) : tvo irei's with two leaves; 
and ej.pi .site to i lu' t wo of t his d(‘s(n“iptioii tliero 
Ava'> a Iblva trer' an nit em' ]( af t In tlie shade of 
the two there a\ ( re tvo a''(*ef’<*s : DurvAsa, 
an ineariiation of Haia, and Kaun(linya 
in uni. Auol I'er loid of l! (' nnini.v, D e a* a 1 a, 

.A T>. ef V 2 X} i f till* I uf tln‘ J'UU. 7 k 

Hr. II n-. Sw’ 

§ .Sl upr Buii.ullt, 1 n A t ri'C ])p. mv. xv. 

i i 1 ,1 Ti- e <’ V III M I r -1 r t 'I il 1 n T" p . It 1 ' till- oTi' e 

ct.l' III, it' 'I jk . u I It t i I I u' ";■) k I'hii 111 ar \kfL jji.uLSira. 

*- if.Tu Iti-'krk . 1 .. 1 . 

* Tr-kinku t: . Ha. .k: ; Kaik’u>. 

t ill" T. :t' r ' f t'd,.,. J tl.'i j: ( :i:i uu;y p...)* tl'e 
k o . ' (ft;.- t r - 1 1 , 1 . 1 r‘ ( ' i . » ■. - -o ,( , It <,[ tvai jort 
lAhi tki. lia-.u • ; tk. . *1 . iaj 
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was performing austerities in the shade of the ' 
tree with (leaves of) one leaf; he Im:! a . 
tlisciple. On a certain Jay, to make puji to ! 
the liiiga in his hand, lie gave iiini the order : . 
‘’Take (-ome) leaves'^ of the Dilva of one leaf, 
emd bring them!'’ He went, and said (to him- | 
self): ‘‘ I shall take bathe could not reach ' 
tliein vdtli his hatid. Not darinn to climb (the 
trci-) le^t he might sin. nor to go back (vcithoat ■ 
the leaves), he looked round about, and. In. , 
there lay the skekton of a canicl. He trod i 
and stood on it. took leaves, and broiiedu and i 
crave them to the guru. When he (Devala) , 
came to know (tlie particulars), lie said v/ith ' 
wrath : Didst thou dare to tread on bones 

tnd take down these leaves r ! Be Ijorn in the 
womb of low people (/-es“-/a) ! Go I” Then 
Durv.ha and Kainplinya mitiii, withgivat wrath, 
.'^aid to that lord of munis : Dost thou nor ■ 
kia iw r ! ^Vlieii S a n a i k n m a r a vras proud 
and provoked kaLkara, the lather of nruiy 
deities, iie sakl : ‘ llecome a camel!' "Winn ■ 

he (>anatkiiiii\ra) a-ked : ' At vdiat time (^will) : 

hue deliverance from the cai>c (^leappen) r’ lie i 
nave the (ualei* : ‘ Vriicn thou ha-?t died at llio 
e-»mplerion of tliy au’e, and the da>c!})le of the ' 
niva.i Devahi, t’nc lord of the mnni'^, tixcnk 
'»ii tliv t)one'>. on thy liaekbonig and cuts (uT 
ihiv.L halves of Oi'e leaf, tb.y cur e ^hall Cease.' 
Alrer^eurJs, vrheii Im ( SanahiumAra ) v.ns thus ; 
lyinn, bv iiu'aus of this ]>uan (tiiy dkeiple) lie ' 
:h\a's feet (/.'*. \vas redeemed). Seeing ■ 
hik, (Mtmt tlmii .gt'.aik in siicii a manner r ! 
Tln'u lu‘ (Dt'vahi) l>ei*amc a.stoni^hed, and said; 

“ Lm Idni nevcrtlK‘h‘'^s be liorn as a cowlurd i 
('• ) ! Lei him ])e eallml king cd’ K arn - | 

d i k a 1 1 a ]> u r a , and lu* con''pienoas by lltc | 
name (U this (Ililva or Ihhna) tree!’ But 
lliey sa^M : King of the munis ! As thou art 

his guru, ]>e thou born, unhesitatingly teacit 
him tile whole road of knowledge, thereupon 
come whli him, and imter tliy liermltage !" lie 
ouusented. Hear further, king! Tlie lord of 
Karadlkal[)attana, IM a li a u d a t a r a y a , wisli- 
ed for a sou; l)ut Ids wife had given birth otdy 
to girls. When slic «ngain bt'camo pngnant, 
the king grew atigry, and saiil to Ids minister : 

“ If now she gi\es birth to a female I will cut 


• H<^ro furthor on tbo t "d tbi'J iiiain in tlio 

Slne»:iar ij-aie U for t'’t^ Plural, is ino^t fr.MiUontly be 
in KiMirui'la with n nar.l to rollpi livi's, 

t Till' jiro]i(>r i.i'anu’c^ of PPilainn S(r*oms to he “he of 
tlio bdiU (he\N JUilldinu bek^ LiuetUcr furm of Biliava, 


her tliroat without fearing to commit the mur- 
der of a woman.'’ He heard (the words) to hi.s 
grief : and when she atraiii guvo 1)irtli to a 
female, ho ciidckly took the child, walked through 
the town and impaired : ‘‘ Has nowhere a 

male been lioru r” Binding none, he looked to 
a liouse in the outer street (where tlio low 
people use to live), and went (to it), when fl>r 
d yr-elc of Devala, the lord of tlie nmiiis, had 
been born (therein). From compas.-ion ho en- 
tered. put this child tliere. look tliar mrde cldhl 
Vr'ith 1dm. put it at her (the fjuecn's) side, and 
lirought and teld the news (of a son having 
l)eeii bjrn) to Ids master. With the words; 
“Is it truth or falsehood r’* he (the king) 
went an;l satv ; then ho was immersed in the 
sea of joy. straightway gave all the gifts to the 
Braliinaii'.is, an 1 distribut'd cart-loads of sugar. 
TluTcaher he gave (the b!>y) the name B il 1 a - 
in a ,t performed the ceremony of (gi vine*) the 
mmu'. and lived in liappinee^. Wlnen Billama 
h id attained to maulijoil, nlahandnia, from love, 
lui'l his marriage performed, fa.Ntcucvl the royal 
insignia on liim. and went to tlie abode of tlie 
enemy of Cupid to KaiiAsti) ; but Id^ sou 
ruled the kingdom in Iiappiness, and bcliaved 
trutlifully. ^Meanwhile D e V a 1 a ri u n i , ld> 
guru, vras born iu the vrorlil of mortals, was 
ealled ” master of tlie (curin) caste,*' cauu- 
ouickly (to Bilhima). ulleivd die <'j a ms of diva, 
gave ^ 'm the dd.s/u, and eiitmvd tlie cave ot 
1 lara, t iiat nf Kind ( hr, iiole) Somcsvara. AVhen 
tine king, who Iiojl obtained excellent divine 
kimwlcilg^, lived in li:ip])Iiiess, Ids minister H a k 
1 ay y a did not bow his head (bLdbre 1dm). and 
was distant towards him. The lord of the land 
(d)'^erved it, had him called, and told 1dm - 
‘'Have r.ome Bilva leaves of one leaf brought, 
and give tliem to me for the lihca pujfi He 
said: ‘‘Vhll!’' called for the servants, and 

u’ave the order. They souglit (for the leaves) 
tP.l they became fatigued, came to the minis- 
ter, joiucil their hands and told him. When 
lie had heard (their tale), ho was astonished, 
went to th.c ruler of the laud, and begged (his 
advice). He gracefully listened, and spoke: 
“If 1 tell thee the place, wilt thou alone, with 
I jny, go and bring (the leaves) ?*’ To this he 

I The tiiiplv- Jra'v\'er^ of the Tuhi conTitry are oalled B 1 1 1 a - 
I V a s . i.*’. thf'y 'U' the b'>\v. A'J BilLuii anT Bilia moan ta»' 

* paiat'', it is iiu'iural to think that SafwkTit Bhilla and 
i Dravidiau B i 1 1 a aro identical, both denoting “ a bow- 
' inan.^' 
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repliud : AVithont delay, in liall’ an hoin\ I 

sliall brill, cr,*’ when be (the kina’) made him 
ac'qnainted with the manner, and di^mi^sed him. 
He ([uickly wut to the j)lace of tliat tree, hut 
lookini^ at it and tindina he could not reach 
(tlie leaver), he said: What sliall I do and 
Iclt distressed. Looking tliis war and that 
Avay, he saw the skeleton lying there, and 
sayina : “^L with joy. shall now trt^ad on this 
and try,’’ lie approached it. When tlio two 
munis (l)urvasa and iCaundinya) saw that, they 
said : (Jin do not' wlicn the diseiple ofDevala 
muni, who. sittina in the shade of this tree. v»'as 
pcrformingmiu^terities. tred on thi-^ and cut olF 
(some leaver), he, Lv tlie aurii's cui’-c. 
luM’ri in tlie womhof low peoj^le fneame 

king of Karadikalpat tana, lias (now) a g<-*od 
report, and is conspieiious by the name oi the 
tree. JJevala miini said lie would beronie tlie 
master of the auru-ea^te, ])oiut out Hara\ road 
{ tn Itx make him jaire. bring liim 

(lia^'k). and as k/vToro, like us. live in thf‘ '.hade 
of tliis tree: them he went riway. and lias not 
yet returned. Do not treael on it ! (jo ''ilentlv 
as thou ha'.t come ! ’ He joined his luoi'ls, 
([uickly went (hack) to the lord of tlie land, 
])rostrated, and said : '’() treasure of lionour ! 
you knew the alienation of my Jieart, and have 
clcansoil me. I am attached to your feet.” 
Tlie king took ]d> hand, and put him in a happy 
position, 0 Gauibhira ! 

2 . Thn J<iit Iran/. 

Hear now tlie particulars of the j<fn/'rdr f. 0 
be-^t of kinas ! I shall dilate n]>on tin- jiarti- 
cular^ wliiidi tlie muni (Gautama) told to the 
king, so that thou mayc'^t kno\y them all. la the 
heginniug Siva Imilt tlie glorious Kail a s a, 
Vulkuutha, and Sutyaloka for th(‘ Tri- 
murti, gave them to tlie tliri'e, called \djva kar- 
ma. and said: ‘‘INrea'.ure tlm three (town-)!” 

Wherew ith sliall I ihi so?’’ he a^kf'd. j 
(Siva) took and <gave liim th(‘ wfjih j,<i , Un of 
A^asngo (i r, Vdsuki, the king of sei'peiiis) ; 
tlien hi' easily measured tlio thrc'e town-, not 
feeling kitiguod measured aLo the fuiirti'en 
worlds, c.ime to Siva’.s feet, and S(dd : So 

* Tti*-* r< k't.'r, fi< it wonil j 1 1,,;, 

lo’-t lort of t!‘f conipoiniil of j-oio ///, t , 

turth. ’ “( .I'to,” (■-{!('( lii'ly al'o n- ho li-i*- ;i v> r!p of rhi' 
root ',n> to ovpro-- " to <•. unc into (■■ii-trTK'i' ” Co-zma 
hki-iri of HircKl ; Imt tho r«‘]atp>r to Lao- it tln^ iman- 

iiiir of Uarrn-r. / xro p.-o- / - tliat wlmli the 

fa'^tps within bouini^. }>,it tin' w-poI is n.pt aoiiiip-p-ted 
with the met fin, uis is bUuwu hy the XeluLai furmsjiniu, 


many.” He said : "How many? Tell me the' 
amount I" ” The top alone of the house of 
Kaildsa i^^ d2L the rest I could not measure 
and left it : Vaikuidha is 2^'^, and Satyaloka 
Just as many; all the beautiful fourteen worlds 
have aUo just as many." said he. Then he (Siva) 
said: " Ho ! Wake measuring cord> (d/otVe) with 
care and put them on your necks ; and if it meets 
with your willies, h't tlieni be your sign !’" 
They maile them carefully, and ]nit them on 
I with joy. ^Tlion follows an account of liow first 
isvara or Kara dressed cotton, and in a certain 
manner jirepared luK cord ; hut as the descrip- 
tion enters so much into details, it cannot well 
he unilerstoopi wiiliout seeing tlie process actually 
performed, d’hereupfpu the story proceeds to 
say: (Jn the ilrst huiot ([ant a) IT a r a fastened 
tliat .slip-knot, called it the /. // -/ >>/ I'ar<il>raJ(nia. 
and j'lit it as a y-q-V/ 'y "0 r on tlie neck of 
Ii u d r a Hari (in tlio hegiiining) span all 
jimt a> Si'v'u lia*! ch-nc, (but tla-n took liis own 
partieuinr cour-e. nml ufter having jmt the final 
i knot) calk'd it the l/i'd <>/ put it as (hi.s) 

i oil his own nock, bowed down to 
p'Siva's i’ci’t, and tluai stootl veitli bis hands 
joimal. Lxeept the knot of thi' loft. Hrahnia 
voi’y (juiekly maile all ja^t as Hari had doiuv 
wit'll oat deiMV called it the I'/of of Urnlniul, 
put it as (bis) U t on his own neck^ 

h-nvcil to Wrida (Siva), and tlum stood with 
his li ands joined. V i s v a k a r m a made 
(Ids cord) according to ihi- knot of Vishnu^ 
j(,)incd left and rig'lit, made a slip-knot of 
a haud-twi^t, put Hari’s knot into it, tighten- 
ed it, called it the /mot of Vina/.dmia , put 
it as (Ids) if'tj/iniHi ritff on his own neck, 
bowed to Hai’a, and tben stt,od whb bis bands 
joined. >S i V a looki'di at tlie four, and he, 
the lonl of till' world, s])nk(* : ‘‘ d'hat no tiglit 
may arise hctwiam the memhc'ns of your fami- 
lies (ra.'ifsn’nif make and use thesf' (eords) ! 
Who a ^ks about the walk of tlu' ^^^>rl(l ? Tor 
the walk oi tlie familii-s (or castes, Ao/b^ ) has 
tills juiirtura coiiK' iido ('xisti'ncc.’'^ !{('gjirding 
laniily the 1> rah man a is tsri i^^ahcsval’a ; 
regarding family the l\ s h a t r i y a is Nara- 

j /'> i> r , ',t fuj it',i , .<1 ti‘l I, !<} . f>p>f(i in 'I'l'lncn aiipi 

Kunrn'la jifutin is n t.iitldinv,! p>t n'},n'i In an ppIpI <*fppv 
of a Kanna-la p»ii [ { :i Ivoalha’s h<>-:h(t in my ppi-sossnins 
tlaTt* is j'Op ro-p , f-p^i ' 1 inst**apl of ^(Oi o'-'o'a, sp, that als'* im 
J\:inipa'la iH'i'i, aralpiot I’n), appear', to luive been tli.?- 
rpricinal fp-nn. Jiniciri, tLerefore, wuuld uieaai. ‘‘ sacri- 
titkl tliredT’^ 
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yana ; regarding family tlie K o m a t i g a * 
is Saras ijodbEava ; and the P a ii c h a 1 a t is 
Visvakarma. On the earth all the Brahmas form 
the R u d r a V a 111 s a , all the kings the H a r i - 

Y a ill s a, all the \^aisya3 the Xalinodhab- 

V a Y a m s a , and all the people of the Paiicliala 
the V i s V a k a r m a Y a m s a. They '/ >a i it a 
of Parabrahma's knot is for the Brahman a ; the 
l/ajhopaitla of Hari’s knot is for the Kshatriya ; 
the i/rtjhnjyavifa of SarasijodbhaYa's knot is for 
the Taisya; the excellent (parrihia) i/'/jhoji'fv'ita 
of VisYakarma’s knot is for the people of the 
Pauch.ila.” By the oi’der of P a r a S i y a they 
looked to their ditferent families {ciihisa), ainl 
joyfully took care of them. If, in this respect, 
one enters that of the other, and people con- 
tinne to pay regard to him yIio is spoiled as 
to family and has become an outeabte {jdtl- 
hiu-i), offence will certainly be giYcii. He 
who walks in the way of the family, and adores 
the deity of the family, obtains linal liberation. 
To the yi'fjhdpttcitu of the kdot of the <>T 
many dnih'es {in. of SiYa) the others are not 
C(pjal ; those who make them e([ual (to it) 
become great sinners, and go to a dreadful hell. 
Hear, O (lambhira! The yifjhr>iiariUt of tlie 
knot of Parabrahma is quite equal iu Aveight to 
the Ihi'l ; repeating the excellent pah- 
(‘Inikshari (n>finah stvdya) without uttering differ- 
ent Avoivis, and with excellent faith {hh<ikfi)^ one 
hys to prepare it and put it on ; at that very 
moment all known and unknown sins Avill be 
burnt. He who undertakes a sacrilice (y<yita) 

to ])ut on eighteen ;;J; tlie other lixe. A grantha : 
!/ nfjiopatitahi ih'c dli d ry a 7ti srcpdasntd rf e c A a 
Jptrnwrd | 

idf'vjauinttdi'n yat fa msfri-hlulc*? chafa rf ha- 
lo iii 1 1 

jaitif'ho uiavti pratidnshaTa clia chhrnnadoshani na 
vifyafn \ 


* Tht.* Kuiiiat aiv iin'rcluint<. 

t Tin* Pa n (• h al a s are the five cla.^sos of liaiKll‘‘i’aft<- 
inon : tlio carpenter, brazier, gtjKUniitb, and 

.‘^miieeutter or maiiim. 

X Tin* pnrp >rt of this translaHon, wbieh follows the 
j^eneral rulos of Kauiiada svntax. is not clear to me. It is 
pt>ih.i]»s requiretl to translate . “ JTt* who undertakes a sa- 
erdiee and the other (nosn.s), that are alto-rether elirliteen, 
liavt* to put on five.” 'J’ln* asht.-ulasa^ varrias are (>nipue- 
rated as follows : 1. Brdhinana, '2. Ksliatn\a, o. Vais\a, 
4. Sudra, 5. Vir.i Saivn, 6. Saleya (weavers), 7. ( 7 'll a 
(eowlcnU), Kumhara (j)otters), y. Pahehn a. 10. Airasa 
(washermen), H. Xayi<la (barbers), il2. Mleclicliba (Mu- 
sahnans). Id. Beda or Kirata (hunters), 11. T.imbula (flor- 
ists), 15. Bannai^ara (dyers), 10. Jiuai^nra (painters, idol- 
makers, &o.), 17. Hol$ya (low people, that serve, e.j. as 


or “ One has to put on two for Ycdic and canoni- 
cal ceremonies ; one has to put on another to 
the north of Kfis' ; one has to put on nn- 
I otlier for raiment, and one for the removal of 
i guilt ; so there are tive.” The Brahmaua who 
‘ 2 :nits (them) on is the very Para Siva; the sins 
of him Avho bo ays down to (A/s) feet are do- 
st roved ; he Avho declares this to be falsehood 
goes to hell. Thus said he (Oaitfa,na). 

The king (Gamblrt\a) asked 0 guru, Xandr^ 
(kolu), UiQ Mdyim'irtdpaff the Ki'finiti.i.n, 
the ann^ (tolu) which arc tied (to the staff), 
the late (kinnari), Ac., Avheii did they come into 
existence ? Ciaiitama ri.dii, tell me !” lie let 
Gaiubliira know'. When he (SatvasiA^aA'oe-i) liad 
told this, the king said : “ Satyasivavogi, imago 
of Indudhara (Siva), oblige thy child (by tell- 
ing him the stories) I’’ He said : “ By the fa- 

A'our of the husband of tlie moon-faecd Avomam 
of Ilampj’s TirupAksha liiiga, I shall tell.’’ 
Chnoim' XL 

Then Ganiblitra said: " Xaudi's staff {dhvnj 
the Mdiyi'ihi rtdp/i^ the KlrfiiioiJi.o^ the 
Avhieh are tied (to the staff), the lute, Ac., Avhen 
did they come into existence ? 0 guru, tell 
me!*’ and joined his hands. The muni began 
(Avith the folloAA'ing praise) : When thou hadsr 
become Sri Brahma for the creation of tire 
; three Avorlds, thou beeamest Vibhuu to [)re- 
' serve them, and beeamest the grave IMaliesvara 
to punisli cruel beings, thou Avho art to the 
earth the Trlmiirti, Hampe’s Viriipaksha !*’ 
o. An /eh 5 s/oy. 

Hear ! I shall lay open before thee all that 
Gautama r.iya told. Listen attentively, being 
I eoinfortablv seated ! Hear, best of kings ! I am 
jjoing to tell thee the origin of Ahoch's s/off. 

[ ft o 

I Tlie bad RAksliasa, called L o k a m ay a , Avas 
on earth. He became A'cry strong and proud, 
I and gMA’c much trouble to the Suras. Then 

, vsinlcucrs, ). IS. .Mhhirn (''linciunbT'j. t ur- 

I ri'T-’. etc ). II -UiUL-r. to u.i.veiiic that all tlii'NC Is <-’.a". < 
have to put on one of tic* {i\o jaiiuhras i'* ^prepo-tev- 
All of them Illicit 'wear the La va. .Vhout S u d r a s Air. 
! Ill own, iu hi-^ Telu'.ru Dietiouary, rojtiarks : “Some SudrS'^ 

, 111 tilt* (ia'hiiui di-'toct wt-ar tic* thread (/o/o/r). {uul arc 
call ed Ka inira.-^ ’ “ T he Taml ii\ iid , a c la ^ ^ of h* ‘V rs 
w 1 a ) wt H’-'h 1 p S i va ai i <1 wh< > hea t a dr' 1 1 n a re .crenera • I y 
Sudras. hut wear the saervd thi*ead.’’ Bcirardiru; the 
Southern Alarutha Country it ha been ^tat'‘d by the late 
I llev. Air. tVurth : “ A ]i trtiou of the wea’.<'r<, about 2 n() 
\»*ars airo, separated from the Lif'iri’ota yommuinty^ and 
formed a new .s*‘et. ^\hich h called the no\ ufu^a They 

' have aboliffied the wearimr of the Lifiira, and a^Mmied tly* 

I holy thread. Their priest'^ are of their owii ca<te ” So/j. 

I la.i'h'}ianj J is said ha\e divided the onunnal four castes 
I iu 0 eiyhteeu subdivisions, and each of these again into four. 
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iill tile Sui’as eaiiie togerlier, con^ulte.l nrnl said : 

Come, lot IIS go to the prince ortho Sara^, 
and inform liim!" They Tvont, joyfnlly hJ^^'ed 
tlioir lioii'Is. and told liiui : “ King of the Sarui, 
In Jim I Li>teii to our coin})hiint. Ihihur ! L /mi- 
nis va, tiio wicked liakr>hi'^a, lias esme. ahvts 


(lit., cauMng it to walk) heforo Xandi in the 
midst of the trne devotees {hra/ia) conuneiiced 
rot urn in g, 

d . 2 /' '■* Jliij / II > o ri u ^ . 

Then Jf/iyi, the }(»une'er si>ter of that 
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name sihilidsana (lion’s throne), and it appears 
under your hips ; king Gambhira, look there ! 
He said : “King of gums, I understand.” 

(3. The arms of Vydsa. ^ 

I shall now make you acquainted with the 
circumstances concerning the (two) arms (plural 
of tolfi) 'which are tied to Nandi’s staff. Veda 
V y a s a. who was an incarnation of Indirura- 
mana (Vishnu), at first particularly related 
all the greatness of Hara to his disciple S u k a 
muni. Afterwards Vyasa, from madness, 
composed a ^dstra. about Hari in which he | 
stated that Hari was greater than Hara, called I 
his excellent disciple, and said : Leave the 

former way, and joyfully live according to 
this!” He said: “ King of gurus ! Formerly 
one and now one! Can there be two ? ! 

Knowing devotees have only one. If you in- 
struct me as if you were instructing unknowing 
people, it will not do for me.” He (Vyasa) 
grumbled, arose, became angry, lifted up his 
hands, and went to kill him. He said: “0 
guru, shall your arms be tom off? There is 
no use in this! O guru of true and pure 
spirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before 
JSri Visvanatha (Siva), read your composition 
to me with uplifted hands, I will hear and walk 
according to it.” When he (Vyasa) heard that, 
he came, sat down before the lord of the three 
worlds, said: “Now hear with devotion!” 
He took thei«.sfm with his left hand, read, at the 
same time lifted his right hand on high, and 
emphatically said : “ The lord Narayana is 

greater than Is vara!” When lord Basava 
heard wdth his ears the string of words (sahda- 
siUni) uttered (h}/ him), he became wrathful, 
swnftly came, stripped (Vyasa’s) two arms off, 
and threw them away. Vyasa arose, came 
lamenting to ^ aikuntha, fell at Hari s feet, 
stood up with his hands joined, and spoke : 
“0 Hari! When I praised thee, saying 
‘ Except thee there is nowhere another deity !’ 
I suftered the loss of my two arms (hasta). 
0 Hari, Narayana, remover of evil ! If thou, 

* Of tho slokas as thov stand, the follo'^'in^r is a transla- 
tiou: (Tub'caro!) \VlioD Naudikcsa hears this, ho will 
become wrathful. At (\ yusa s) thiukins (of lifting them) 
upwanls to heaven, tho two arms are destroyed. Having 
lifted up (his) arm, it is uttered {by Vyi^a) : {It is) true, 
true, and aspiin tnie ! (yiy) s/‘i<tra is not umerent ironi 
the Tedix (in saying) : There is no other god but Kesava . 
(Vishnu savs t Ho, ^ y^a, foolish man ! Wliy is a wrong 
thing written (by thee) regarding me ? I am tho creator 

of the whole worhl, (hut) ray creator is the great l.h'ara!— 
Devendra is tho creator of sacrifice, and ^ ukpati {Brah}n .i} 


from compassion, wilt be kind enough to give 
me my two arms (hdlnr) again, I shall think of 
thee night and day.” He said : “ 0 Vyasa, 
foolish man, do not further blaspheme my father ! 

I am the creator of the world, Indudhara {Siva) 
is my creator. When he takes away, can I 
give ? ! Adore the feet of the lord of beings 
(or, of demons, hliiita) ! He will graciously 
show thee favour. Go without fear !” A 
grantha : — 

Xruidilcesa idam sridvdkrodha-rifj^o hhavlshijatl 
dhdsoj^an-chintdijdm hdhu-dvayam viaasijutl || 
satyam saiyam ^luiah satyaiauddliritya lihiija- 
niuchyate ] 

'veddeh chhdstram ’param ndsti va devo kesavdt 
parah |j 

aho vydsa matihhrashta him dosho mama U- 
hhyate \ 

alianb sarvajayat-kartd tnama Icartd raahe- 
svarah || 

A sloka : 

Yajha-Jcartd clia devendro jayaUhartd cha vdk~ 
patik I 

aliam jagati kartd cha mataa hartd mahe- 
svarah ||t 

He {Vydsai) made *oheisance to the feet of 
Hari, came to the temple {gudi) of Hara, 
performed sdshfdhga at his feet, stood up with 
his hands joined, and praised him with -the 
Vydsdshtaka (a certain song). Paramesa at once 
was pleased, came, and said : “I will give thee 
a boon. Pray!” Then ho said: “0 father, 
thou with the black throat, give me my two 
arms, O god!” At that very moment Siva 
restored them in a faultless condition. Then 
tho devotees carefully tied the arms which 
Nandikesvara had cut off, to the right of Nandi’s 
staff (dhvaja), and displayed them at Kasi and 
Kalyana.* Further (or, in coui’se of time) 
the devotees of the town of Indudhara fastened 
the hft arm to the chariot (ri/ua/ia)|which came, 
sat (in it), and praised properly. 

7. The Lute. 

I shall now tell thee about the lute, king 

is the creator of tho world, and I am creator in the world ; 
my creator is the great Isvara ! 

t In the Canarese Basava P iir^ina, v. 53, it is stated 
that when king Bijjaja ruled at Kalyana, and the king him' 
self, a number of Bedas or Kahhilas, and the Liiigayta 
inhabitants of the town were once going in procession to 
Siva’s Temple, the Liugay^s displayed Kart'UJhi^jis, 
flags, umbrellas, and many I yasahasias (of cloth). Conr. 
5, 39. For this legend, see also Capt. Mackenzie s account 
j of the Vy^na-tolu Kalla,” Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 49. 
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Gambhlra ! The lovely P a r v a t i herself came, 
Yvas well born as M aye of K o 1 1 a p u r a, and 
when growing up shone in many ways. She 
drove away the munis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hara’s devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, Brahma, Indra, and others 
fought with Maye but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard, he mounted Xandi, swiftly came, and 
provoked Maye. She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the three eyes said : ‘‘ Mean dog ! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee ? and 
cut off her head, and played with it as with a 


ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said : 
“Without delay I will give thee a boon. Ask !” 

! She said : “Master, purify me !” He seized her 
I tongue and plucked it out, at once made it the 
I sole of a sandal, and put it on. The three 
I pointed steel-nipples he screwed out, looked at 
I them, and made three calabashes {hay) of them; 
j of the backbone he made the stich (for playing 
' the lute, dandhje)^ of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, rthdpi) ; applied strings {taati) of 
tendons {nara) ; and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 
' {kuinari), and ^valked about playing it. Hear, 
i 0 Gambhira ! 


CORRESPOXDEXCE 

To the Editor of the ‘‘ ladian Aiitbiiiar]j."‘ 

SiK, — I find in the review of the Eat tel tat antra 
{Bombay Sanskrit Series), p. G2 of your fourth 
volume, the following remark : — 

“We will close with one more instance taken 
from p. 7G. We find there this obscure sentence, 
jpf which Dr. Kielhorn renders 

* you are not guilty of his majesty’s l-e. you 

are not guilty of his death,’ This is scarcely satis- 
factory, and WG suggest instead ‘ you have done 
your duty as regards our master’s person.’ ’’ 

I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes RT? to mean 
the lump of tlesh of which his majesty consi'^ts. 

But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Beiifey’s render- 
ing : — “ You have made some return to your 
master for the food which lie has given you.” This 
corresponds exactly to the Greek OidTrrpn dTTidc.Kas, 
and seems to mo the rendering which naturally 
would suggest itself to a reader on first seeing 
the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Dricntal notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 
word which means “ acquittance of debt 

or obligation.” 

Please pardon my audacity, and believe me 
Yours obediently, 

Axruis. 

Calcutta j ink June 187o. 


EMBRYONIC, MUNDANE, AND SUPRAMUNDANE 
LIFE. 

Translated by E. Ejltatseli, M.C.E. 

From the Mesnnvi r,f JAlU-add yn~Ed ini , ?jrd Dvjtiir, 
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A)^ ji^ 1*^ d 

Afnn feeds on blood as embryo. 

Believers thus by dirt get pure ! 

Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood, 

His warp and woof of blood consists ; 

When weaned of blood he milk consumes ; 

He morsels eats when weaned of milk ; 

But weaned of morsels Lokman* he becomes, 
Investigates things hidden and revealed. 

Were one to say to embryos in the womb : — 

“ Without, there is a well-arranged world, 

An earth quite joyous, long and broad. 

Of blessings full, and various food ; 

With mountains, lakes, and prairies green, 

Parks, gardens, cultivated fields. 

The firmament so high and bright. 

The sun, the moon, with hundred winds, 

Zephyrs from north and south and west, 

With gardens, banquets, nuptials, 

Its wonders cannot be described. 

• liokmdn, the name of a sage, stands here as the em- 

blem of intellect. 


How tried you are in this darkness ! 

Blood you consume in this closet, 

In dirt and misery confined ; 

It would deny its state and case, 

Reject this message with full force 
As false, deceit, impossible. 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 
Its mind cannot conceive the thing, — 

The negative mind hearing scorns. 

Just such the crowd is in this nether world 
When Abdalsf moot the world beyond : — 

“ This world is but a narrow and dark well ; 
Without, the immaterial world exists.’’ 

Such words their ears wiU not accept, — 

A hope like this is thickly veiled ; 

Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests ; 

Just as the embryo’s greed for blood, 

Which was its food in womb’s dark cave. 

Concealed from it the present world, 

The body’s blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

Ho other nourishment it had but blood. 

Man’s lust for joys of present life 
Eternal joys has veiled from him. 

Tour greed for this deceitful life 
From true life has removed you ; 

Be quite aware that lust is blinding you, 
Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears to you from greed, 

"Which hundredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all just men, 
That you your foot on that threshold may place, 
And saved be on entering the gate 
From all terrestrial joys and griefs ; 

Your soul’s eye bright and true will see, 

Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

[Tbe translator does not take it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty.] 

Mr. P. W. ELUS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. R. C. Caldwell, in the Atlieno^iim 
of December 5, of a Tamil MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in the course of which he refers to 
me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
the pleasure I have received from perusing the 
careful analysis of Beschi’s work by so competent 
a Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy of 
his narrative as far as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
correcting my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttusami 
Pillei, an error into which I ought not to have 
fallen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 

t The AbdMs are Illuminati. 
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volume of the Madras Literary Journal vas pre- 
pared by Muttusami at my suggestion, and in a 
foot-note at page 257 he describes the discovery 
of the volume in Tanjore (not Madura) e:sactly as 
given by Mr. Caldvrell. 

The mission of Muttusami, however, to collect 
materials for a life of Beschi took place in 1816, 
and he must have received the precious volume 
from Mr. Ellis, who died in 1819, earlier than 
Mr. Caldwell supnoses. 

Dr. Rost kindly allowed the MS. to be exhibited 
to the Turanian Section at the meeting of the 
(Oriental Congress in September, on which occasion 
Baron Textor de Ravisi, late Governor of the 
French settlement at Carical, enlarging with en- 
thusiasm on the beaut}" of the composition, and 
the perfjct condition in which the MS. had been 
preserved, made the observation which Mr. Cald- 
well ha^ quoted. I was able then to inform him 
that, before leaving India, the Proviscur of the 
College Royal at Pondicherry had obtained the 
loan of It, for the express purpose of ]jrinting a 
new edition, founded on the most accurate text 
procurable. I cannot recall the exact date of this 
publication, because the copy with which ho was 
good enough to prcjscnt me was destroyed, with 
many other books and papers, on the voyage home. 
The MS. volume was bound before it came into 
my hands. 

The mention of Mr. Ellis in connection with this 
subject induces mo to add a few particulars re- 
garding one whoso merits] as an Oriental scholar 
are too little known, and whose untimely death, in 
the prime and vigour of life, proved an irrepiarablc 
loss to the cause of Dravidian literature. 

Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1706, 
he early devoted himself to the study of the lan- 
guages, history, and antiquities of the land in which 
his lot was ca.st. For upwards of twenty years 
he devoted all his spare time to the cultivation of 
Sanskrit and the various dialects peculiar to 
Southern India. Having determined to publish 
nothing until ho had exhausted every available 
source of information, he had amassed a vast 
amount of material, tlie elaboration of whicli would 
have shed a flood of light on the still obscure history 
of that region, and likewise anticipated mucli of 
the knowledge of its ])hilology and literature which 
recent researches have lu'uught to light. Wlicii 
his task was almost completed, he undertook a 
journey to Madura, the Athens of the South, for 
the elucidation of some minor details, and resided 
for some time with Mr, Rous Petre, the Collector 
of the district. During a short excursion to Ram- 

* It t') 1)0 currently rcpurtcl that they 'served 

Mr. Potre’d cook for mouths to kindle liis lire and singe 
fowls ! 

t They consisted of three lectures, and a note of some 


nad, in the same province, he accidentally swal- 
lowed some poison, and died on March 10, 1819. 
Ho one was at hand who understood or cared for 
his pursuits. His ordinary tangible property was 
sold by auction at Madura and Madras, under in- 
structions from the Administrator-General, but all 
his papers were lost or destroyed. * 

The Madras Literary Society thus alludes to the 
sad event, in recording the loss “ of several of its 
most able contributors, among whom stood pre- 
eminent, for indefatigable and successful research 
into the languages, histoiy, and learning of 
Southern India, for extensive knowledge, ancient 
and modern, Oriental and European, for accurate 
judgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyte Ellis. 

This distinguished scholar carried to his early 
tomb the stores he had accumulated ; for he had 
resolved to dedicate his life to investigation until 
the age of forty, and before that time to prepare 
nothing for communication to the world. Scarce- 
ly had he completed the prescribed period of pre- 
liminary investigation, when death, with awful 
suddenness, deprived the world of the benefit of 
his labours.*’ 

But such a man could not pass away without 
leaving some traces of attninments so highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. The first article 
in the Transadions of the Literary Society is a 
paper by Sir Charles Grey, afterwards Chief 
Justice iu Bengal, founded on a series of disquisi- 
tionsf on Hindu Law which Mr. Ellis had read at 
meetings of the Society. In introducing it. Sir 
Charles observes, “ I have hero endeavoured to 
give the substance of the first lecture. The sub- 
ject has been treated of by Sir William Jones, and 
by Mr, Culebrookc, and by Mr. Ward, but by none 
of them, as it seems to me, so persf>icuously as by 
Mr. Ellis.*’ As drafted by iMr. Ellis the treatises 
filled five hundred folio pages, but, having been 
roughly prepared for delivery, were not in a fit 
state to bo published, and he had intended on his 
return to revise them for that purpose. 

Some discussion having arisen with reference 
to proprietary right in land, particularly in the 
provinces of ^lalabar and Canara, into which the 
oppressive fiscal system of Muhammadan rule had 
scarcely penetrated, tlic Madras Goveriimciit, in 
1812, circulated a series of fjuestions to officers 
in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
fully on the incidents of the tenure known as 
'uiirds, a term approaching in many respects to 
our fee-simple. Although Mr. Ellis was then 
Collector of the Presidency only, which afforded 
little scope fur such inf(uirios, his answers were 

lonirtli in answer to the observations upon the Hindu 
Laws iu the fourth cliaptt'r of the second book of Mill’s 
UidoTU of British Li'luf, The first lecture treated chiefly 
of the law -books of the Hindus. 
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so full, so exact, and so copiously illustrated by 
references to the aucient literature aud history of 
the country, that the Government ordered them to 
be printed, and Eilis\s Replies to Seventeen 
Questions relative to ISIirasi Right” (pp. b5, with 
two appendices of pp. 85 and 31, folio, Madras, 
181S) continues to this day to be the standard 
authority on the subject. 

Another fragment is a selection of stanzas from 
the first book of the Kural, an ethical poem greatly 
esteemed by tlie Tamils. A free metrical version ! 
is given of each couplet, followed by a critical | 
analysis of the text, and the subject-matter is then | 
illustrated by numerous quotations from the best 
native writers, interspersed with valuable notes 
and disquisitions on the mythology, philosophical 
systems, and sectarial tenets of the people. Mr. 
Ellis had proceeded as far as eighteen chapters of 
the first book when he left Madras, and of these | 
only thirteen were printed, filling 304 quarto pages, 
without title or date. 

He probably also left other minor compositions ; 
such as his essays on the Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 
iim (and perhaps also Ganarese.^) tongues, for the 
use of the students in the College of Fort 
St. George : of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. CampbcH's Telugu 
Grammar, but tlie first I have never seen. Among 
"^onio rcfu-ie papers at the College, I ) e day dis- 
covtu*ed a translation by him of the Jev/ish copper- ] 
^ kites at Cochin, and inserted it in vol. xiii. pt. i 
of tlie Jomnial. 

Imperfect these Reliqiiine are, they suffice to 
^how what might have been expected from so ripe 
a scholar, had he lived to carry out his long, 
cherished design. j 

— Atlicni-rina. AValtkr Elliot. | 


TAHIb rUOVEKKS.* 

77^" (Jof's 'ih>( yi'iyt'Jt the 

''fhat is, an assoml)ly of learned men, or 
men in jiower. The words of th(‘ poor, whetlier 
they relate to o[>pressi()n, or to otlier iujurics, or to 
opinion, are not likely to find admi^^sion wlierc 
alone tliey cn ri avail. 

fjhfhf e)i tie' hi'(td nf the (hi^fitide, Flame 

or .suspi('itm will fall on the head of the nnprotcid- 
<•<1 and friendless. Tiie poor arc at work by break 
of day. 

Thr (Jrsfitufi’ hriiK/.'^ forth a feninlo chthLaad thrft 
'•n Vr’nhyif^ v tvh'r the st<ir PineJoui. I^.scd ot one 
siifiering from an accumulation of evils. The 
condition ol the jiarent, the sex of tlie child, the 

*• 7in<o^ /’/vxN'rLs >r'fJi f]i> >r 7 ranAeti'in. Con* 

l.unmg upwanU of sis: flioU'^aiid Provorbs. By the iirv. 
P. Pk a i\AL, ChapUiu, Mudru^ Military Female On>han 


day of its birth, and its ruling star are alike in- 
auspicious. 

The heauty of the )iiind ayii^ears in the face. 

As grain heroines cheaper, enjoynient increases. 

He v:ho knoics not the price of grain hnoics not 
surroiv. 

A terrible ascetic, an atrocious cheat. 

The f riendship of a hrother-ia-lav: lasts ichile one's 
sister I ices. 

Will a dog under sta nd the Vedas, although horn 
in a Brahman village ? 

I)o not heat doicn the niarket price. Do not con- 
travene the established opinions and practices of 
the people with whom you are associated. 

One ichofreyneutly changes his party icill receive 
tivo slaps here and three cufs there. 

Stunted grain — friendship at sight. Both value- 
less. 

A fifth-horn finiale cannot he obtained, though 
eariwstly sought. A fifth*born female is regarded 
as the special favourite of fortune, an eighth as 
the very opposite. 

Demo /IS strike the timid. 

Are five young birds a curry F Is a young girl a 
u'ife 

A ivonian of fifty must hend the knee before a hoy 

tffi VC. 

Referring to the deference paid to the male sex 
by the Hindoos. 

Ev>ai tender creepers ivlun united are strong. 

One hand sniites, the other tnihr aces. Disciplino 
regulated by love ; used sometimes of Divine chas- 
tisements. 

Wh^'/i a /If itjhhuu/''s roof is in flames one's oivn is 
in danger. 

The leetdi is not satisjad, nor is fire. Inordinate 
de^ire is never satisfied. 

Althf/ugh o/if^ t/iay Urf‘ s\c months v:ith a a eldti 
l-riithf.r, one ean/iof abide udth his ivifie even half on 
lour. The first condition is proverbially difficult, 
how much more so the second. 

Thn for/ns of worship prescribed for Siva aresit/dy- 
fo>'r ; u'hereifs th^ si asons for eehgious /nen- 

iVwonts are sevtnfyfour. 

The value of a father is known after his decease, 
Had ff s It vchni c.ehavsfed. 

Why ask <f the iniJitffry ofiieer if (here is any com- 
pidsfiry sere (CO ? "Why gratuitously seek avoidable 
cnl?’ 

In the world so/ie fire liiyli, and /aany arehiw. 

0/1 earth tJofse udai have /lO salt have no body. 

JTo vdio Uves as he o^ojlit in this ivo/'hl will be 
rankf'd dfh the gods. 

In all the u'orld no/W really good has been seen. 

Awlnm : Anther nf The IjUnd of the It <fec. Second 
Kditiou. Madras: Diiiavartamaui Press, Little Bourne, My- 
Upure, IbLl. 
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{.7) BoMr.w S vx^^KRTT Series. Tho i'k'hj,,in,ii-ra 
of KalidcWii, edited witli notes by Sbaiikar P. Pandit, M.A. 

( h ) Tlio ' il <J<t n I id itra of Kalid l.sa. literally trans- 
lated into Eui^ll■'b. Ib’u-^e by C. H lawney, Pro- 

fo^^or t»f the English Language, Presidency Ctdlege, 
Calcutta, 

Tlic number of tlic JDo„ihny Snuskrlf Series now 
to bo noticed was edited by one of the few native 
scholars of the Presidency who have taken part 
in the work, — the only one perhaps who has 
£;:raspcd the idea of true editorship as held in the 
AVest. 3[r. Pandit has been most successful in 
the task he undertook, which was the production, 
for the first time, of a correct edition of the j 
drama, ‘‘liased, as every edition of a Sanskrit j 
work ought to be, on the collation of several [ 
trustworthy i\ISS. collected from different parts 
of India.*' Seven manuscripts were thus collated, 
namely, siv written in the Devanagari character 
and obtained from various parts of the Dekhan, 
and one written in the Teliign character. 

AVe reuret, however, to notice in this volume, as 
indeed in the whole of the Series in a greater 
or less dA-gree, im])roveinents of the text id fhi^ 
not' s <ft tJi-j f'.uh Tlie text is apparently printed 
fir.st ; and then wdieu the notes arc i)roparod, 
such passages as are found to be untran-latable, 
or faulty in other respect':, are rocouNidcrod, and 
emended there instead of in thp text. Put we 
maintain that such a thorough sifting and testing 
from every point of view should be mad 2 of tlio 
text, before it is finally adopted, as to r» aider 
any after-eorrcctious nnncces-ary. At aiiv rate, 
no better advice could possibly be given to the 
editor- of the Scries than that tendered by the 
Pi-hop of rilouccstcr to the j)reSGnt revisers of the 
text of the English Bible, viz. Mohr the raiding 
<‘f tin fi\ct b' it' r thefu tJuft nf the inorjiii or nofis” 
There is one peculiarity in the I’rakrit (jf the 
];ro^cnt edition which does not commend itself to j 
our judgment, and that is the doubling of an 
aspirate by an aspirate, instead of by a non- 
aspirate as directed by Vararuchi, Thus is 

represented by instead of by the fjrm 
prescriliod in the Vrnl:rd>i Prnkdf.^d. In -upport of 
thi.a innovation the editor say>, ‘'3Iy authoriiy for 
the deviation i- the concurrent te^tiinorpv of all the 
AI SS 7’hcse liave a peculiar method ofwrii iug Pra- 
krit c<,iijuncr.-. In San'^krib they' give all the con- 
poiients of a conjunct distim tly', hut in Ptakrit tlic 
yiro-ence of the fir'^t comjionrnt of evrry Cfutjuucfc 
letter IS merely' indicated by a dot ])l;iee<l Ijeforo 
it. This (lot indicate- that tlie letter before whieli 
it is ])laeGd is to be ilndd^d, what ought to 

be fully written tliey write* V-TdT, aj- 


jaiitta is at-jrT-d" and not and so also in 

the case of conjuiicts containing aspirates as 
T-qr. The inference Mr. 

Pandit draws from this is not, however, a neces- 
sary one. Of course as regai’ds imaspirated letters 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
symbol, but it i? not at all clear that in the case 
of aspirate- the dot is intended to represent any 
kind of doubling different from Tararuchi's well- 
known system. Put even siijiposing for the sake 
of argument that a departure from the grammar 
was intended ])y’ tlio^e nameless copyusts, would 
that be any reason fur perpetuating it 

The notes appended to the play' are excellent, 
and will be found of considerable value in elucid- 
ating it, but their number might with advantage 
have been greater. They contain three or four 
inaccuracies which it may' be well to point out. 
For instance, on page 23, means ‘ be 

natural,’ rather than ‘be well composed;’ and 
which on page 31 is rendered ‘ the sliop of a 
butcher,' would more correctly be ‘ a slaughter- 
house.* — the latter being open to the skyxand tlierc- 
fore more likely' to attract tlic birds said to be 
hovering over it. Thi- is confirmed by' Professor 
Taranatha's definition of the vocable by' 

On page 41, line 4. occurs the expression 
as an epithet of iMfilavika, the 
of which Mr. Pmvlit nuiders ‘ tlic inner part,* 
instead of ‘the stem.’ I’os-il)ly' the jdflt of the 
reed rnav have boon uppemiost in t!io poet’s 
mind, hut as he did not give a form to the tlioiight 
wc have no bu-ine.-s to do so for liim. 4’ho 
lihra-i' Xoi’ does c{nijecf ur.‘ like to acipiaint me 
with that only' whic'h is> true** is not a good trans- 
lation of ?T^rL^f‘I^rPr <U 1 ]>age 42. A 

literal rendering would bo *' Conjecture does not 
])o-scss [lereeption of truth as its chief essence,” 
that is, Conjr( turo is not always to be relied 
on," AVlicnce did Air. Pandit obtain the meaning 
‘blesses’ for the word m the sentence 

MfTT Die last 

nu'in! icr of which he I'enders ‘ bh'ssps liim {.''/'■) with 
lior foot, 1<. touches or kicks him with licr foot.' 
4’h(‘ pa-'-age needed no not(‘ at all, but if the an- 
notaroj* tlmiight (tfhorwise, he might liavc given 
us '^onierliliig niore accurate than the above. 
Again, ^ome aiitlionty is needed for ‘ to bite 

or brow>e’ (page 77, lino li}; tin* root ^ 

but bas no such meaning. Au- 

thority i-a!-o lu'i'dcd for the rendering of 
on tlic ne\r page by ‘lovers,* and of on 

page bd by ‘ a hnUnr box.' 
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Professor Tawney’s translation of this drama 
is admii’ablo. Though nearly literal^ it is written 
in such good bold English as scarcely to betray 
a foreign original. It has comparatively few mis- 
translations. whilst many difficult passages have 
been rendered in excellent style. For most of his 
foot-notes the Professor is indebted to Mr Shankar 
P. Pandit, but the indebtedness is not always ac- 
knowledged. The following are the principal mis- 
translations : — Page 3, line 2, ** I long to ])erform 
the order of the spectators which I received some 
time ago wdth bowed head.’* The last three words 
of this sentence have no equivalent in the ori- 
ginal, which stands thus — 

where the first and last words must be taken 
together, and so taken mean simply ‘ to obey* 
or ‘perform.’ On the same page, the words ‘in 
w'hich she has for a long time been instructed* 
are exactly the reverse of what the author says. 
The translator would seem to have looked at the 
Sanskrit cMitya without attending to the Pra- 
krit, or observing tliat, a few pages further on, 
the queen says “your pupil was Imt lately handed 
over to you.*’ Again, ‘ she is of high birth’ 
(page 6) is an entirely wrong translation of the 
compound • Equally so is the phrase 

‘ wliich resembles the cry of a peacock’ as the 
equivalent of HITtl- The sound of the drum was 
‘dcur to th'' J:s' (not in the least resembling 

their cry\ because like the sound of the thunder i 
indicating tlie approach of rain. On pages 3.^ 
and 47 we find the expn"<sion “ hiniJi'f-hkc hips” a^ : 
the rendering off^afl^ and ; — we have 

often met with the epithet ‘ bimba-liko’ a])plicd | 
tc> a woman’s lips, but certainly not to her 

Again, “ I accept the omen, the word of a Brah- 
man must come true” (page 3s). is not the meaning 
of nor ‘bc>ides’ ot 

(page 40 ). In the latter case the attendant 
liad been saying “ I have finished painting one 
of your feet. It is only necessary to breathe on 
it.” Then, observing that there was a wind, she 
says Tq-ffr/' ’’ Yet no, (my 

breath is uiiiioocssary, foi’) this place is wuiidy. 

It is difficult to see Iiotv ^ ap# 


atthj they have been bitten.’ The foot-note on 
this last word is mi.sleading. 

It is to be hoped that the Professor had a 
different reading from ours of the passage on page 
53 which he renders ‘ the poor creature is attacked 
with cramps ;* our edition reads a^J^ 

Again, ‘ that is very strange,’ page &2, is too weak 
a rendering of af^pfFT, which implies rather • a 
great calamity.’ Lastly, WTTTRTPr 
simply means ‘jewelled vehicles of great value,’ 
and not ‘ valuable waggon-loads of jewels.' Jewels 
were nob so plentiful as the learned translator 
seems to have supposed, even in the gorgeous 
East. In bidding adieu to these two works wo 
heartily wish them the success they so well de- 
j^erve. 

I Talib-ul-Ilw. 

A Dictioxaky of the Hindee LworAGr, by .T. D. 
j B VTE, ]Mi>sionary. Bouares : La/.arus & Co. ; Loudon : 

! Tmbner A Co. 1870. 

I It is much to be regretted that the liberal 
I policy which led to the cominlation of Moles- 
j worth's ine>tiuiable dictionary of ^laratlu has not 
been extended to the sister languages, especially 
to Hindi, wliich is without exception the mo-c 
important of all. Private enterprise lias in this 
case come forward to supply the want, and, we 
must admit, with admirable success, 

^Ir. Bate's dictionary leaves comparatively 
little to be desired.—iiidced tlic author has been 
prodigal of liis .stores of kiiowlovlge, and lias 
bounteously poured out information of a kind 
sehlorn bestowed upon us by dictionary-makers. 
Not only lias he given a separate article to each 
archaic form of tlie cases of nouns and pronouns, 

I of the tenses of verbs, and the numerous varieties 
I of adverbs and particles, but he has prefixed t*) 

I each letter a carefully condensed and digested 
I bummary of the phonetic variations wliich it uii- 
( dorgoes. and of the functions which it discharges. 

I Tlicse short essays are extremely valuable, and 
I will guide the student through the mist}' mazes 
I of ELindi spelling. In harmony with the priii- 
i ciplcs laid down in these essays, the author gives 
j with great profusion every conceivable form of 
j which Hindi words are capable. The usefulness 


can be made to mean “ AVho are wc that wo 
should attract the attention of the king?” (page 
4fi\ but perhaps the Professor's text difiereil from 
ours. 


of this course cannot be exaggerated ; in pre- 
viously existing works, like Thomson and Forbes, 
seldom can any but the correct form be found, 
and the student who found in his Tulsi Das or 


The word translated ‘ finger’ on page 52 means 
* thumb’ only; and lower down on the same page 
the words * best remedy* should rather be ‘ the 
first thing to be dime’ 5 whiBt the true 

force of in the same clause is ‘ im.ntdi’ 


Bihari Lai a word which those worthies saw tit to 
distort in order to suit their metre, had no hope 
of finding out its meaning unless he could of Ins 
own knowledge restore the word to its proper 
shape — a task to which few but the most advanced 
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scliolars Tvoulcl bo equal Ho^ gToat an ob-.tacIe 
the ^vant of a key to tiiose distorted fonns lias 
been, may be ju<l'j:ed from the fact that ^oino of the 
hr^t Orioiral "tdiolar^ in ljuropo have d init^'f^d 
th.oir inability to ma-tcr old or niLMliroval Idimli. 
and tlio extensive literature tvhicli the language 
contains has cliictiy from this cause hoeu iViU^ed 
the attention it merit-, and has remained a scnled 
book to many ’^vho tTould otlierwd'O glardy have 
>tuflicd it. l\rr. Hate's work for the hr-t time 
removes this dirli'''ulry, and the Hindi writer.'tj are 
now at last acce--fole to ordinary stirlent-. 

All the pure San-krit Tatsama^, and all the 
Arabic and Her-iau word*' which um[)loyed 
either by Tlindi authors or by the p'ea-aiitry of 
the present day, arc given and clearly cxplanied. 
There is u wealth of illu-tration on the -uhiects 
of religious ie':tiva!c«, legends, super-ntions, 
game pro ,'erb-, tOid ^Line: term«5 which i- enough 
to -ati-fy the mo-t examing demands, and the 
rendering', of various shades of mean mg are 
ju<liciou-ly and clearly set forth. Dialectic Ibrins 
from the Draj Bhaklia. Harwari, Mewari, and 
other rustic varieties of speech are freely given, 
and each word is labHlotl with the dialect to 
wiiicli It belongs. Perliaps a little more niiglit 
have been <lone in this direction, but tho-e who 
know the difuciilry of eollrci'ing and explaining 
r'if''erare words will not be di-po-M d to do more 
r . t i(‘\pre-> a liope that the koinii-d aui:mr may 
i. ahl<3 in a second edition to give u- more of this 
’nable elenumt. 

?\ru"T attention lias evidently been paid to the 
(piOTtion of gender, and the author doubt- 
has gi od rea-ons h;r th.e decided w^y in 
vrhich he labels hitherto doubtful word- as eitlier 
i-as-'Cnline or feminine. Here ami there even lie 
i- unable to decide the point, and give- n^ notes 
- mil as ,/i. (/. '} ; but tho^e iiiscaiices are rm-o. 
it gives one rather a feeling of siirpri-e V, come 
TO-- <^unh words as ‘'the ];ro[ihor ilabak- 

.:uk," ‘nJeremiali,” “ Jcru-deiii/ 

Jordan,’’ and it i- < pie -t lonable vhither 
: m-e J[’'brt w word.- ].a,'<‘ any ri ih: to c. pfir*(> in a 
ihmli d.( t .oiiai'y. J’ia'y are eiotainly uol eom- 
moniy u-e I m that language by any ei.i-- rxff.pt 
t .e vmy >n. ill one <m‘ nativ' eonveri > Tho-o of 
;ineiont d.-wi-!i lawgiv.u’- and propliets whose 
rallies war.- known to ?J uhammad. and j>v liim 
mtrodiiced to his fullowc , g.mi'r.dly ii,,vo iiad 
Tiieir name A rabieized, and in this way Hiiul, 
I^.hid. Snhq man. and 1-aaro known when-ver the 
.'vruhammau m religion ])revaiLs. in tins way 
tiicy are ]■ rhajis known dimly to the Ifindu.s 
cf the Hin .-'peaking area; but it is douiglul if 
Tuoro than naif a dozen of .-ueh names, at the out- 
side, have brained sath i •n: currency to justify 
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j their being inserted in a dictionary of Hindi. 
I iMorcover, if these few word.s are in-erted at all, 
I they sliould appear in their Musalman dre-s, in 
winch alone they are known to the people 
of these provinces. It is chtticult to see why 
tfie apostle Paul appears at all, snll more so 
why he is called Fih'olo The Ptoman name 
which he suimtituted for his original Hebrew 
Slfltil would be more accurately transliterated 
qppT and this word is also given in the 

I dictionary. The Muhammadans know him as 
, and although the ludicrous associations of this 
word to modern Eugli-hmeu would prevent us 
from recommending its use, yet Pucuhf is neither 
one thing nor the other, and arise-s merely from 
■ our Englisli mi.-pronunciation. Because we, witii 
I our ijarbarous perversion of vowel-sounds, have 
I changed into there is no reason to 

I teacli the Hindus to do so. The great apostle’s 
; n.ime, as he himself pronounced it, would, when 
I deprived of the Latin termination, rhyme to ‘growl;’ 

we errom-oimly make it rhyme to ’ bawl.' I’erbaps 
' the mo-t -trictly accurate spelling, and that 
. which would best reproduce the exact Koinau 
1 Tirouunciation in all it:^ broadne^-s, would be not 
j but 

Ex'ception might perhaps bo taken to the an- 
tiior'- praeti._ c ofinsertnig umler ^ a large number 
oi Wf)rds wiiich arc ]H’oiiouiiced as if written with 
q'. Til Iliiiili initial ^ is very mre. and is for the 
Tim-t p-ai't conlined to the demon-trative pi’oiumti 
n 1 it^ numerous derivatives. MTierc the Hindi 
poets write q, they ])ro)»ably do so merely becau.se 
with tlieir thick pen- it wa- ratlier troubhsonie 
to put in th(3 line cro-S'-tn^ke in the loop of the 
and nie-L Hindu- when reading poetry pronoinice 
liorh q" and ^ alike a- b. ^Ve arc disposed te 
think tliat tile initial T should only have been used 
f v Hit -am, i- and tlie dmnoir-ti'ative jirunouii. 

It i^ nnhtir to pick boles, liow(*Y'or, in so 
thoroiighly ('xr'clf nt a book, which mu.^t have co.st 
the author niueli labour and thought Thr In-st 
t "t ol its (V' •ll'-ne*' !•; tliat to which the present 
vrio r has ,-uit)<'eted ir. namely, reading liy its ai<l 
sev'.-nil ob-ci.re anJ diliicoit p.t, --ages ol’tlie JFin- 
di and looldng our all llie words ofthe 

xui'tnus riir.il pe/.y/', which ho remembers having 
la ard d irmg -iHourn m Huidu.-tan. Jc-teii 
in t»’,^ vEiy the work vinduatf's it- claim to b‘‘ a 
,-'a{“ aiai uUi-f.e lory key to the I.inguage wliicll it 
nmlert.ikt - to f'p.aind, ami Mr. Bate lia< un* 
douhtt dly earned the thunks of all those ^lio 
require to -fudy Hindi by lids careful and scho- 
larly p'.rl' c. 


J. B. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE GOLD-DIGGING ANTS. * 


BY FREDERIC SCHIERN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 


Translated hy Anna M, H. Childers. 


ERODOTITS is the earliest Greek writer 
who mentions gold-digging ants. Omit- 
ting irrelevant matter, the following is the 
account he gives of them : — 

■'* Besides these there are Indians of another tribe, 
who border on tlie city ofKaspatyrus and the j 
country ofPaktyik^i: these people dwell north- j 
ward of all the rest of the Indiana, and follow ! 
nearly the same mode of life as the Baktrians. They | 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and | 
from them the men are sent forth who go to pro- ; 
cure the gold. For it is in this part of India that i 
the sandy desert lies. Here in this desert there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Per- 
sian king lias a number of them, which have been 
caught by the hunters in the land whereof wo are 
speaking. These ants make their dwellings under- 
ground, and, like the Greek ants, which they very 
much roseniljle in shape, throw up sand-heaps 
as they barrow, Now the sand which they throw 
up is full of gold. The Indians when they go into 
the desert to collect this sand take three camels 
and harness them together, a female in the middle, 
and a male on cither side in a leading-rein. The 
rider sits on the female, and they arc particular to 
choose for the purpose one that has just dropped 
her young: for their female camels can luii as 
fast as horses, while they bear burdens very much 
better. . . . Wlien, then, the Indians reach the 
place where the gold is, they fill their bags with 
the sand and ride away at their best speed : tne 
ants, however, scouting them, as the Peraians say, 
rush forth in purMiit. Now these animals are 
.so swift, they declare, that there is nothing in 
the world like them : if it wore not, therefore, that 


the Indians get a start while the ants are muster- 
ing, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. Dur- 
ing the flight the male camels, which are not so 
fleet as the females, grow tired, and begin to drag 
first one and then the other : but the females re- 
collect the young which they have left behind, and 
never give way or flag. Such, according to the 
Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get 
the greater part of their gold : some is dug out of 
the earth, but of this the supply is more scaaty.’'t 
Such is the story of the gold-digging ants 
as told by the far-truvolled Herodotus, “the 
Humboldt of his time,'’ who had come to Susa 
for the preparation of his magnificent history, 
a work scarcely less valuable from a geogra- 
phical and ethnological than from a historical 
point of view. The story, for the truth of 
which Herodotus was compelled to rely entirely 
upon the statements of the Persians, we find 
repeated by a great many later Greek and 
Roman authors.]: How deeply the legend had 
taken root among the ancient Greeks may best 
be seen from the narrative ofHarpokration, 
who records the sarcasms of the comic poets 
: relative to a fruitless expedition against the 
j gold-digging ants undertaken by the Athenians 
! with troops of all arms, and provisions for three 
j days. “ It was rumoured among the Athenians 
i one day,” he says, “ that a mound of gold-dust 
! had been seen on Mount Hymettus guarded 
l)y the warlike ants : whereupon they armed 
themselves and set out against the foe, but 
returning to Athens after much expenditure of 
: labour to no purpose, they said mockingly to 



* Pr.>f<‘^>^or Sf'hicnrs in the 1 

hrndl. K>il <lrr W h fyrlNO, 

and vras also pnnt*Hl poparatoiy ap a paTiipht t in I 
German, and Frem-h. My t^an^latioIl from th.' I rencli 
ver^^ion, which is ooin^idcrnhly ^ihruL'-'*!, and thordoro m->rc 
suited to tht' pasrc«! of the Antui^i'^ ru. 1 iiave slnriiny 
condens'd the text in a few pla<‘OH. 1 take this oi»portumty 
of pointuic^ out that Profe.spor Sehiem i^ not f tie nr.'.t u lo 
has puppwd tlie ^-okl-anrudnt? antstohe Tihctan minors, ns 
will he poon by the follouunr extraet from an article m the 
F.ia Mill OazetU'oi March Kh IWX wntttnihy Sir Henry 
Rawlim-on : — ' Now then h^rthe tir^t time uo have an expla- 
nation of the circnmRtanees umh'r which so lar_rc a<piantity 
of gold is, as is well known to be tlie rase, exported h> the west 
from K h o t e n , and duds its wti y int. - India from Tibet ,• and 
it is probable that the search for gold m this region has been 
going on frt^m a very remote antiquity, since no one can 
read the Pandit’s account of the Tibetan miners, lu 

tente some seven or eight feet boh >w the surface of t e 
ground, and collecting the excavated earth i^^beapspre- 
vioua to washing the gold out of the soil, without being 
reminded of the description which IlerodotuB givei of W 


lilts in the land of the Indians bordering ouKas^a- 
V r u s (or F a s p a p y r u B for K a s y a p u r a or K a g • 

1 i r), which made their dwellings underground, and threw 
p sauddioaps as they burrowed, the sand which they 
irew up being full of gold.’ Professor Wilson indeed long 
-o, and before it was known there were any miners w- 
lally at work in Tibet, suggested this explanation of the 
.<vrv in Kerodotus, on the mere ground that the 
F gold collected in that country were called pipihka or 
at- gold.” To Professor Schiern is, however, unquestion- 

Myblue* the merit of an independent discovery, and above 

il of the lucid and laborious exposition of the evidence xn 
Lvour of hia theory. — A. M. H. C. , 

t Herodotus, lii. 102, 105- I take the tranfllation from 
.awlinson. — A.M.n.C. t t- j 

X Cent. Strabo, II. I ; XV, 1 ; Aman. de 
r. V. 4 ; Indira, ,5 ; Dio Chrysostom. Orat XXXV. ; Pkilo- 
gat. de Viti ApAijnii Tyan. VI. 1 ; Clem. Alex. Pevd. II. 
2; ^lian, de Xat'A n . XV. 14 ; Harpokrat. 

'hemist. Orat. XXYII. ; Heliodor. X. 36 : Tzetz. Chil. XII. 
30-340; Pseudo-Callistli. 11.29 ; Scbol. ad bophocl. Antig. 
. 1025. 
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each other, ‘ So you thought you were going to 
bmelt gold ! ’ ” 

The gold- digging ants of the Indians are 
mentioned in the writings of the Middle Ages 
and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 
tradition of them survived among the Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 
authorities throw any doubt upon the truth of 
the tradition except Strabo, who treats the 
whole story as a fiction, and A 1 b e r t u s 
Maernus, who in quoting it adds, “ scd hoc 
non satis est probatum per experimontnm.'^ 

The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. So late as the end ot 
the last century we find the learned Academi- 
cian L arc her, in his French tran<Iaiion of 
Herodotus,"^ cautioning liis readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian ; 
and two years later, in 17'^"^, Major James 
R e n n e 1 , while admitting the exaggoradons of 
the story, gives it none the less as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 
were termites or white ants, fin the 10th century 
when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as really ants, the opinion 
began to prevail that there had simply been a 
confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of larger size. In connection 
with this view, or even excluding’ the hypo the.', is 
of a confusion of names, it was also bupposed 
that a certain resemblance between tlie ant and 
some larger animal had giv'eii rise to the fable, 
or at lea^t contributed to maintain it. The idea 
of resemblance was especially grounded oii the 
larger animal's mode of digging its hiirrow, or 
excavating the earth with any other objrijt . This 
animal has been variously identified wiili the 
corsacor Tartary fox, tlio hyena, the jackal, the 
hamster (}[hs cricetnfi) and the marmot. J Tlio 
theory that the auriferous earth ca^t up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-set.ki'rs, 
and originated the tradition of the gold-digtririg 
ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 


* T^me III. p. 3.39. 

f Memoir of t Mop of IlitvJostin, Int. p. xsis. 

X CoTif. Link, Die AlU^rf-hum (Rprlin, 

1821 - 22 ),!. 2 . 58 , Kittor, Jhc Knlkiuvle, TIL C 59 ; Ifumbidilt, 
II. 176 ; Wahl, Erdbeirh reihiin<j r>ni 
(Hamburg, 1805 - 7 ), H. 485 , 48 f'> ; Wilf >t 1 , Asmt. li* v. XIV. 
407 ; Kru^e, T/vbevs nlte Oe<^rh}rhfe (Lripzn^ 185 G), p. 39 : 
Heeren, IJeen liber die VoUtik, 1 . 1 , 340 ; Trareli^ 

in K'Tshmiry &c. II. 287 ; Pescbel, Eer Vr,^pruv<} )tnd die 
Verbr€itan<j eini<jergeoijraphUchenMijthetiim Mittehxlter, 


Alexander von Humboldt ; “ I have often been 
struck/’ he says, “ by seeing ants in the basaltic 
districts of the highlands of Mexico carrying 
along shining gTuins of h y a 1 i t h , which I 
i was able to pick out of the anthills. "§ But 
I the supposed similarity which has led to classify- 
j ing as ants animals widely dificrent from them 
■ is not limited to their mode of excavating or 
' throwing up the earth, for an attempt lias also 
been made to extend it to their shape and 
I g’eneral ajipearance. This was done long ago by 
; J a c 0 b G r 0 11 0 V i u s in bis iuterpretarion of 
the ancient narrative.^! and even in our own time 
X i V r e y expresses himself still more plainly to 
, the same eilect.*’ 

I The hypothesis of a confusion of names had 
i to 1)0 entirely abandoned when ihon j)ointed 
[ out that the ancient Sanskrit literature ot India 
i itself mentions these ants. In a remarkable pa^- 
j sage of the great IiiLhau epic, the Moiiditiidrata, 
we have an enumeration of the trea^urcb sent by 
the Northern tribes to king Y ti d h i s h t h i r a , 

' one of the .“^ons of ikiudu, and among them are 
j lumps of i><i ) jdhJc'J gold, so called because it 
I Avas collected by aut^ Apart troni 

I this fact, it must he admitted that the hurriov- 
[ ing habiL-, of fnxe^, jackals and liyenas hanlly 
j afford a plausible pretext for conroundmg them 
: Avitli ants : it would be more natural to make coni- 
parisjns of tliis .^ort witli eertam roilenr^ sueli ms 
marmots, but even th•o^L‘ who adopt this solu- 
tion make no attempt to ignore its weak points. 
Tims ijas sen writes : '' Thu aeeouats of their 
prodigious swiftness, their jnu’suit and destruc- 
tion of g>)ld-Neekers and tlieir camels, mast 
be iooki.‘d upon as ]mrely imaginarv, since 
they (marmots) an' slow in tlieir niovimients 
and of a gentle dis[>ositinn.’'t B* die same 
way FcvSchel makes the Ibllowmg admission : 

! “ It has not lieeii hitlu'rto (‘Xplaimsl on what 
' grounds such remarkable speed and ferocity 
^ should be attributed to ants, while mar- 

i mots are represented as peace-loving crea- 


1 II. 2rM ; La-s'^en, Ind. JU. 1 . 50 , ln22 ; Canuin^G.ain, Lida!:, 
\ p.232 

§ h'oSuio-t, If. t 22 Cteiipnrp thr st-.ry of the diamond 
anthill in th*' ca-^e of Rubory r. S.impson. — E(>. 

li ni'boi An n'Prk^i -o '/<>'!> 'f-'kts Ausgahe 

voii Potiipf'n! iis ^[ebt (Loip/,ig, iS(kJ), III. 3, 215. 
li Traditions tei’atolo'ji'inis, pp. 265, 26“. 

* Wilson, Ariirna AuHqua, p. 135 , and Jour, II, As. Soc. 
( 1843 ) vol. Yll.p. 143 , 
t Ind. Alt. 1 . 1022 . 
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tures.”* * * § In short, as regards those writers who 
have endeavoured to explain the confusion of 
names by a certain external resemblance, suffice 
it to say that they have themselves despaired 
of finding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions of their theory. X i v r e y naively at- 
tributes this difficnlty to the auri sacra fuhies, 
holding that a race of gold- digging animals may 
have really existed, and gradually disappeared 
before the incursions of man.f 

Vt, e now come to a wholly different solution 
of the question. So long ago as the year 1519 
Malt e-B run wrote : “ May we not also sup- 
pose that an Indian tribe really bore the name 
of ants r ” J It is by following up the clue thus 
afforded by our learned countryman tliat we may 
hope to arrive at a solution of this question. 
But it will be necessary in the first 2:)iaco to 
determine in what direction we are to look for 
the dwelling-place of the gold-digging ants, by 
taking as our starting-point the places men- 
tioned by Herodotus. According to the Greek 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kaspatyrus {Kanrarvpos) and ofPaktyike , 
(t) UaKrvKT] Xow the inhabitants of Pak- 

t y i k e are none other than the Afghans, who 
in the west call themselves P a s h t u n and in i 
the east Pakhtun,§ a name identical with | 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the 
second locality, instead of Kaspatyrus, the 
name given in most editions of Herodotus, the 
Ct'dcx Sancrofffa/iiis, preserved in Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, gives that of Kaspapyrus 
(Kao-TTaTTipo?), a reading found al^o in Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K a s - 
m 1 r, K a s y a p a p u r a, contracted to K a s y a- 
p u r a. 

AV e are thus brought to K a s m i r. AV e have 
in our own times seen how the Sikhs, the pre- 
sent masters of Kasmlr, took possession of large | 
portions of Tibet, namely, of La dak or Central 
Tibet in 18dl, and of Haiti or Little Tibet in 
1810. But we know that in former times the | 

* Der fVspnt/i-; Verhr€itun<j einiger gen<^ra}>hi<^h- I 
en Mytken un ' Mittehilter, iti Deutsche Vicrteljihr- ‘ 
schrift, II. 2C0, j 

t Trad. t*'rai>Jo<ji [ues, p, 2G7. 

X M^^Utwire snr riu'h septrntrinvnle, in No uvclles An> 
nales des (Piiris, II. 352. 

§ Ilindustanice Pathan. — E d. 

il Strabo, XV. 1 j Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI, 22; XI. 36. 


I Subahdars, or governors of Kasmir under the 
Great Mughul, and earlier yet the kings, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, of independent Kus- 
mir, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same direction. And hence we may well 
, suppose that it was to Tibet that the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their native 
' Kasmlr in search of gold. This supposition 
is confirmed by the fact that Strabo and the 
elder Pliny expressly mention the Hard s as 
those who robbed the ants of their treasures. .| 
j For the Hards are not an extinct race. Ac- 
I cording to the accounts of modern travellers, 

^ they consist of several wild and predatorv 
, tribes dwelling among the mountains on the 
' north-west frontier of Kasmlr, and by the bankb 
of the Indus :*[ they are the D a r a d a s of 
Sanskrit hteraturo. They understand P ii s h r u, 

I the language of the Afghan s,* but their native 
tongue is a Sauskritic idiom. Even at the 
present day they carry on their marauding pro- 
fession in Little and Central Tibet, and it is 
chiefly on this account that the picturesque vale 
of H u z a r a, which has at all times belonged t ) 
Little Tibet, remains in great part waste, in spite 
of its natural fertility, f M i r I z z e t U 1 1 a h , the 
travelling companion ofMoorcroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet in 1812, writes as follows in his Jour- 
nal : — “ The houses of this country from M a t a - 
yin to this place are all wrecked and deserted. 
Last year a great number of the inhabitants were 
carried oti‘ by bands of Hards, an independent 
tribe who live in the mountains three or fourdavs' 
march north of H i r i r a s, and speak P a s h t u 
and H a r a d i . The prisoners made by them m 
these raids are sold for slaves. 

JE 1 i an , who makes the river Ka m py 1 i n u s 
the limit of the ant country,^ throws no hght upon 
the question of Tibet, for it is impossible to leather 
from the text whether or not the Kampyliuus 
denotes a branch of the Indus. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with tolerable cerlaiury in the remarkable 
passage of the Alahdbhdruta above referred to, 
as well as in the statements of Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pliny. For among the north- 

% Ahirne, Travels, 11.300 ; Leitner, Dardistan, II, 31-3-1- 
• Vigue, Travels. II. 205, 

tMoorrroft and TroOock, Travels, IT. 264; Tigne, 
vels, II. 250. 207, 300, 306. 

X i^oyage dans r Asie cenfrcile, in Klaproth’s ira(7a'?i7j 
Asiafiiue, II. 3-5 ; conf. Wilson’s preface to iloorcroft and 
Trebeok’s 7' ravels, I. xnii. 

§ Julian, de Nat. An. III. 4. 
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em tribes who brought to king Tudhish- ^ 
thira i\\e pai£>Uik a gold the Khasas are 
expressly mentioned ; and not only are the | 
Khasas frequently alluded to in the Kus- ; 
mirian chronicle Ildjct Tarahgim, ^vhich locates 
them in the neighbourhood of the city of Kus- | 
inir,"^ but they are even known at the present ^ 
day under the name of K h a s i y a s , as a j 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, j 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet. f In the i 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the ■ 
king by the Khasas and other northern tribes, j 
the Mahd'>hur>tt ! mUo speaks of ‘‘ sweet honey j 
made from tlic fLiwers of H i m a v a t /’ and of j 

fine black c li a m a r a s , and others that were | 
white auil brilliant as the moon.” Now Hima - 
V a t is only anotlier name fur the Himalaya, 
and c h a nia r a is the name of the fans or hy- 
tlaps which in India kirig"^ oiily allowed to 
u=;e, anri which are made from the tail of the ! 
T a k or Tibetan ox tjriiniiicns).'^ 

Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese , 
Tibet, has for a long time been a terra [ 

^V e owe the be>t information of recent date i 
respecting tlris country to tlic Pandits, or | 
learned llrahrnans, who were commi.s;>ioned by 
tile Priihh Guverniiieiit to explore Eastern 
Tibet, and pa^.'^ed themselves off in that cuiintry 
as Ei:=ahiri me reliant.-*. The first expedition 
undertaken ly tliem wa> in ISbd-th and in the j 
course (tf it one of the Pandits reached L a s ^ a , | 
the capital of En stern Tibet, and the cour-e of the ; 
Brahmaputra was carefully observed. §The ,>,ecoud 
expcdllion, which took place in placed it 

heyoiid a doulu tliat the Indus has near its ! 
^ou^(‘e, north of the Himalaya, an (‘.'extern j 
tributary, and that this tialmtary, named ly the | 
Tibetanb IS i n g Im g i - C h n or S i n g li - g i - ] 
Kliumba, is fact tlm true Indus; wliile tlio j 
otlier braneli, till tlieii wrongly con^iden‘d the ^ 
principal one, is much smaller tlian tlu' enstern 
one. and is called by the natives G a r j u n g - 
G h u 1 HurinLT thi.', exjiedition, the Pajy lit who 
liad been at Lass a fell in at T h o k - J a 1 u n g , 
an im]iortant gold-field in the province of N a ri 

* Tr'*y*-r'' tniii-l. II 3:21 If ; Nruniaiin, 
piinb •'•ell (I ixf O' .L'tt/- il.i'ip/ie. J'-ort. l.iJiilj 

}/‘'l Al^.J J[u(, S'"'"*/'0*S d'lid tJai'^ Im 

IcrtiTitx tVc. 3il. 321, 3sl. 

t UpV'I (1^4, S) XVII. ulC* 

/n-i J/q I. 21, G7, PA 173-71. 102(1-21. i 

+ .^Ehan. '/e X'd. Ati. XV.il; coiif. Jit rui^r, l’(‘U,hjc \ 
(AiriPt ie,\Ki , II 3(»s. 

§ ii€i>"rt >'( n R"ufe ^ Juur, 

It. iit'-j .Scc. (Istk:/ \'d. XXXVIII. [Ip. 12t)-2lfi. ! 


Khorsum, with a large encampment of Ti- 
betan miners, and took the opportunity to gain 
information relative to the working of mines. In 
the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
pushed on as far as R ii d o k, at the north-west 
extremity of Chinese Tibet, on the frontier of 
L a d a k, and on his way back from Rndok visited 
the gold-fields ofThok-Nianmo, Thok- 
S a r 1 u n g,*~ and Thok-Jalung. The map 
which accompanies Major Montgomerie’s narra- 
tive of tlie journeys of the Pandits gives in 
addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 
Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Ragnng, and 
Thok-Dalnng, situate in the same district. 
Now wo know from the Tibetan annals that the 
S a r t h 0 P or ‘gold-conntry,’ with which these 
expeditions of discovery have made us more 
familiar, already bore this characteristic name 
in the tenth century of our era. And we will 
now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
years before the tenth century this country was 
the scene of tlie identical mining operations that 
are witnessed there at the present day — or, in 
other words, that the gold-diggdng ants of anti- 
quity arc no other than the Tibetan miners with 
whom the Pandits have made us acquainted. 

In tlie first place the features of the country 
agree with tlio descriptions of the ancient 
writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
ants in a desert (epT/gfi;), and Strabo makes 
them live on a mountain plateau (opoTreoiov) 
stadia, or from seventy to eighty ge((gi’aphical 
mile^.t in circumference. This descri])tion very 
fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, 
containing the gold-fields of N a r i- K h o r s u m . 
The Pandits who visited the country in Isf)? 
found tliat eastward of Garth ok X if formed 
a vast table-land, arid and desolate, § called, from 
tlie gieat niiTnlier of antelopes found tliere, 
C h oj o t o 1, or ‘])lain of antelopes.’ || “ No sig’iis 
of a patli or of either houses or tents were to be 
seen, and the party became anxious as to fresh 
wai(‘r. — No palatable water could be got till they 
found a glacier and melted itsicc.”|| The single 
Ikanilit who, in spite of these diflicnlties, succeed- 

! Jnvr.n O."'/. X'.r. V..1 XXXIX. pp. 140. 1S7. 

^ iVor. u, Xoc.XlV. 210; Jour, XXXVIII. 174. 

X ^'O- H tliij Iihf'tnii rminr tor j?oKl. 
t (yniiiiTi of l."> to a (Ioi/tj-o I?).— Ee. 

X Ct a rt h () k 1 " situated <ni tlio hjiiks of the (ru r t u ri jr- 
C h u . lilt* ^.rcoud [)art of tht' name, T h o k or T ho >r, 
£rruat olovati'jii. .Schlatdritweit-iSakunhuij-ki, Reisefi^ 
injx'hta ,i,nl ll'.rfofsun, III. 54. 

§ Viiriti, 3 'omerie, mj' ur. H. 5oc. XXXIX. 149, 150, 

■ Joe/. 
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ed in reaching T h o k - J a 1 u n g found it to bo 
also situated uf)on a large desolate plain.’’ 
When he and the other Pandits, on their return 
journey, left; G i a c h u r o tf , a Tibetan encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Indus, on the dth of 
September, they met great numbers of nomads 
with flocks of sheep and cattle, but it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they saw the first signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the journey from 
T h o k - J a 1 u n g to the monastery of T a d n m , 
which lies on the highroad to L a s s a , they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
H n d o k in 18G8 left that hamlet for Thok- 
J a 1 u n g he could j)crceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 
existence in this direction also of a very exten- 
sive plain, called by the Tibetans Chang- 
tan g, or ‘ the Great Plain.’* It is only in fact in 
file country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by the natives S i n gh - g i - K h a m b a that 
the gold-fields mentioned above are found. And 
in this respect the S i n g h - g i - K h a m b a re- 
calls the way in which the river Kampy- 
linns is mentioned by vE 1 i a ii . 

Local circumstances also explain how it Avas 
that the Tibetan miners ga^m rise, at first sight, 
to the notion that tliey Avere aiiimah. The origin 
of the name H i m a 1 a y a is the same at that 
of S n G c k o p p c , S n o Av d o n , 1? e n Nevis, 
and S i e r r a N e A” a d a.f D h a a^ a 1 A g i r i , like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means AAhite 
Mountain, and T h o k - J a 1 u ii g is even higher 
than Mont Blanc, tlie miners’ camp being, accord- 
ing to the measurements of the Pandits, It>,do0 
feet above the sca-lc\mL The Pandit Avho remain- 
ed at T h o k - J a 1 u n g from the 2Gth to the 31st 
of August 18G7, states that never in any of his 
traA*els did lie experience such j>iercing cold as at j 
that place, and the director of the mines inform- 
ed liirn that in Avinter all the miuci’s are dressed 
ill furs, since no one could live at that season 
without t]iem,:J: Now Avhen avo (consider lint tlu' 
La])lauders, clothed as they Avere I’nmi lu'ud to 
foot Avith the skins of reindeer, appt'arod Tor- 

* ill ,/■"'/•. oa .s )/’ X K K I X. ]ip. tub 

ITiG. nn.l J, ,, X \ X I 1 I . iM . 

i riiiiv, //;>•/. \'>t. VI. 17, I’tul.'iuv. -/. \ 1. la. 

X j:. ovm„. x.h*. XXXIX. i.vj 

^ S.'lilaLnutwcit-.Snkuluii'^lo. ]I. [!t 

ViiJkf’rsf'hnit* » . IT. IU7 ; cout 
kdi'j. ill's liH'ldha, II. U, 15. 


mens to resemble those animals, Ave can easily 
understand that the sight of our Tibetan miners 
in their winter dress should luxAm called up the 
same idea. But more than this — tlie Tibetan 
features themseAes are sufficient to sug’gest tlie 
comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race. 
Their noses are extremely flat, § and Pallas, after 
; remarking that Tibetans Avere often met Avith 
among the Mongols and at K i a c h ta on the bor- 
der of Siberia, adds, they all liear in tlieir 
faces an almost incredible resemblance to apes.*'j| 
Add to this their extraordinary habits. '“Their 
customary mode of saluting one another is to 
loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and scratch 
, their ear; ”•[ and all, from the highest to the 
: lowest, Avhen they aaGsIi to sleejj “ draAV their 
: knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 
I knees and elbows. . . . The Tibetans employed 
in La dak by the Survey, though provided 
j with tents, universally slept in the way described 
above, arranging themselves in a circle round 
the tent.” * Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fled in fur.s, lying asleep in this posture ! 

I But AA'hy shoxild these men avIio look like 
! animals suggest the idea of ants in particular 
I The Pandit to Avhom we owe our information 
I about T h o k - J a 1 u n g had remarked on his 
I first journey into Eastern Tibet that the Avind is 
' eA'crvAvliero A'ory strong on the higli Tilxetan 
' plateaux :t txxnl with regard to the piercing cold 
Avhicli prcAuiils at T h o k - J a 1 u n g in summer, 

, lie observes that it is far rather to be attributed 
. to the icy Aviuds Avliich constantly blow there 
than to its elcA'ation ahoAm the sea. Accord ing- 
, ly the miners do not merely remain underground 
Avliilc at A\mrk,J but their small black tents, 
Avhicli are made of a felt-like material manufac- 
tured from the hair of the Yak, arc set in a 
series of pits Avith steps leading down into them. 

The tents of the diggers,” says the Pandit, 
‘'are always pitched in pits some seven or 
eiglit feet beloAv the surface of the ground, so as 
to keep out the wind.’'§ The account received 
by IL'rodotus (HI. lU2) of the gold-digging 
ants, that "they made themselA'cs subterranean 
dwellings,” is thenlbre literally npplicabl(' to 

■“ ir- Ih... Uuc,X'.''- 'V 
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the miners of T li o k - J a 1 ii n g ; and thib laet, 
iidLled to the active habits of laiueiN. doubtle-s 
lir.'rt occa-ioned their being called ants by the 
aiicieiits. 

An ancient record, fortunately preserved to 
'•nr dav, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
^T'-cinal tradition of the gold- dinging ants 
reft-rred in the first iubtanee to the Tihetaii 
2 .hueis : and to this evidence, which v/e owe to 
hLenastlieiies, I attucli tlie greatest importance. 

S e 1 e u k u s hT i k a t o r I., the foum i' 'r of the 
(ireek dyna'^ty in ^Syria, sent ^legasthent'S as 
uinbassadoi* to the Indian king S a u d r a k o t - 
t o s or San d r a g y p t o s , whuui in( idem 
science has long identifaMl with king Chan- 
dra niipt a. At the fndian capited, called ]>y 
the (i reeks Pa 1 i 1) o t h r a , hut tlie true name 
of which vras P a t a 1 i p ii t r a , hlcgasthcii'. had 
frcijucnt opportunities of intereour-e wi:]i the 
Hralimans. During his re.'^ideneo he eolleeted i 
materials fora work in India, which bore fbe title 
(;f rd 'IvoLKa, ])at has nn fortunately, only been 
lianded down to us in fragments by other ancient 
authors. Prom one of the^e fragments, ])re^erved 
by Strabo (XV. 1), who himself had lit lie eon- 
fidence in M.'ga’.iheues, vre learn that the latter 
had recorded tlie following* tact regarding the 
famous [ndianants : — *’ It is in winter tliot tlicy 
excavate tlie eartli, which they heap top at the 
mouth of the pit like mole^.” The muiw state- 
ment is to be found in Ifiiny (Jl. X.XL dfl), i 
who says: "’The gtdd i-, dug up Iw tliein in 


winter, and the Indians carry it oti*in sumni-i-/’ | 
X>'W it is a remarkable' fuct that the Paiujit i 
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AXTIorATY. [August, 1575. 

Tibet in 1505. wa> an eye-w itne^s of such an 
attack when, on his return Irom Pudok, he reach- 
ed a Tibetan encampmoTit in the neighbour- 
hood of the gold-field of Thok-Xianmo. 
An annual fair w*as being held, and tlie S a r - 
])on, or cliief inspector (jf the gold dibtriet, 
liappened to lie pre-ent. The assailants, a 
troop of mounted brigamP said to have come 
from tlic gn at T e n g r i - X u r, or Lake of 
X a ni - c a 0 - C li i m b o , consented under these 
circumstances to w'ithd raw on payment of a sum 
of money ; § ]jut the incident shows that keeping’ 
watch -dogs wxas by no m(‘nns a melees precau- 
tiim on the part of the Tibetan minors. In tin.' 
1-hii century hlarco Polo praises tlie Tibetan 
d<)gs, which he savs were "‘of tlie bigness of 
a^^es,” for tlieir clevcrno^s in Ininting wild 
b ^asts, ' and in <'nur century IMir Izzct UI- 
1 a ]i , whose journey we liavc already allude>I 
to, I'craarks as follow's : — ” I’lie dogs of Tib^n 
are twice the size of tlio^e of llinilimlan : they 
l:u\'(‘ large heads, long Ii.iir, a formiilable amount 
of bireiigth, and great courage: tiiev are said 
to lie a mateli fir a lion."^ The Pan bit to whom 
we owe tlie liost information on Jhistern Ti- 
1)et, and w'ho before reaching T h o k - J a 1 u n g 
heed already had au op])orliinit v of seeing thc'^e 
dogs at La-ui, tells us that they are called by 
the Tibetans (lyaki, or ‘ royal dr>g*s/’^ It is 
tlierelbve (piite conctuvablo tlial the ferocious 
giant dogs of Tiliet should often liavo been 
coufeunded w'ith tlieir numiers. Jlerodotim’ 
storifs ot the speed witli w'lnch tiu* goid-dig’gmg 
ants [mi'sued the Indians, and of the presence 
(u some ol these anmials at tlie Persian courts 
are |r rlisps mpphcahlc' to these clogs, and not 
to t'uh’ masters. Alluding to an account in 
wliu'li a pae’k cjf Turk is] i dog*-; ai’c rc[)re.'^ent- 
ed lu'.iug tak*m pai't in tlie war agaiimt tlio 
loiv,.,!,) , 1 , . Q i/d'n^E la Par re Du- 

has tliough: iMm-.c'lf j:mti:i(>d in taking* 
ii as tboiigh tlie A /Iom/' dog-k<‘epors ii. 
ilie tS'Tuglh) at ( t .1 Ilf ,no: laid bec'U sent 
ou t li s o>,‘e,i -lon in gu*eaf numbiu’s to reinforc’e 
tlio arng'.’}' Aow* il in th<‘ l>th eeiitury, Iw’ a 
wrong* u; .-rpi-f Ml ion, (xyrissions v.'cn* ap[)iied 
to tlu‘ I urki>ii dog>*s winch w(‘!*o intcndMl for 
tliL'i* niu-,!(':*s, if j; ta-y to umh'r.it.ind that a 

/e L" •' M irrn If. :>a). 
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j^imilar or converse confusion may liave taken 
place at a mucli earlier period. 

Eat, setting aside the giant dogs of Tibet, vre 
have only to recall what has been said about the 
furs in which the Tibetan miners muffle them- 
selves in winter, in order to arrive at the most 
natural explanation of the account given by 
X e a r c h u s , the friend of Alexander's boyhood. 
When Xe a r c h u s quitted India he was com- 
nii^sione.l, as is well known, to descend the 
Indus and proceed by sea from the mouth of 
that river to that of the Euphrates. It 
appears that ho wrote an account of his voyacfe 
entitled UapATTAovs, in which, according to S t r a- 
bo and Arrian, he stated that altliough ho 
had not, while in India, succeeded iii meeting 
with a living specimen of the gold- digging 
ant^, ho had 3 'et seen the skin* of one of them, 
and that it resembled tlie hide of a panther. 
Alany of tlicso skins were brought to the Mace- 
donian camp.f 

The description of the gold-digging ants con- 
tains yet another peculiariqv, the explanation 
of which Ini'; liitlmrto been a great j^erph^xity : 
I refer to Pliny's assertion that the horns of 
an Indtian ant were preserved as a curiosity 
in the temple of Hercules at Ervfflhrm.J 
Samuel W a h 1 , whose idea was that the gold- 
digging ants Were hveiias, in tlie face of this 
pas^'iige of Plinv, is driven to d^Tt.uid his theory 
in the following langiiago : — The horns men- 
tioned I)}' Idiiu' as belonging to an animal 
which, to judge fr<un the descriptious of ancient 
writers, (unnot have had horns, muy be ac- 
counted h>r bv supporting that they belonged to 
a rare species, or to an individual that Avas a 
//o/zz/vc, as sometimes occurs Aviih other 
hornless animals : but I am iuelinod to the bfflieC 
that the jv-^sage of Pliny is coiuaipt, and that 
for wc' ought to read or pre[)artnl 

hides, or else tliat siumld he taken in the 

sen>t' ofteet]t,as in the' case of elephaur>.*' j 

AIv own Avholl}' diti’erent interpretalnm oP 
this pasmgC(T Pliny will, I hop»', be cou'-idered 
a iiioia’ proi^able (Uie, It rests upon a conjei'- 
lure l<>iig sineo formed b^' me upt'Jii the dress 
of the I'lbctaii miners, but wlucli lias developed. 


Pn>^or|\ j^i.* inuf r> ■'> til'' r nice, llio £U ev- 
]' . >naril of •'ll 'ft 'M. ’ll. I < "UM '"i III is*' K e. 
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thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, into 
, a certainty. It is to Mrs. Ercdcrick Severiu 
, that I am indebted for a piece of information 
I ■which has been of the greates,t Autlue to me in my 
j researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
I auts. Mrs. Severin is married to a Danish gen- 
j tleman Avho has for many years been the pro- 
I prietor of a tea -plantation in Assam bearin g 
I the name of ‘Grdnlund.’ She is the 
! daughter of iHr. AYilliain Robinson, formerlv 
i Inspector of Government Schools in Assaui, 
author of a book on Assam, and of several 
: memoirs on the Tibetan tribes adjoining that 
! district ij It Avas during a vdsit recentH ])aid 
I by her to Denmark that I obtained from her the 
, information I had so long sought. 

I The province of Assam, as is aaxII known, 
is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 
' tl^e meeting-place of diliercnt races. A AmrietA^ 

' of tribes flock thitlier from the most distant 
I rpiartors, — from the Ave.^t tho Aiyan Iliiidu'^, 

; from the south the T r a n s-G a n g e t i c Hindus, 

, from tlie East tho Cliiuese. and from tlio north 
I tlie Tibetans, Avho inhabit tlie adjoining dis- 
I trict of Dlioran, or, as tliej" theiuselves call 
' it, L h o p a t 0 . -On one oecasion Avheii Mr. 
Robinson made a tour in Upper As^ain, he took 
with him his daugditer, then only fourteen years 
oP age, to A” is it a famil^^ friend. Colonel Hol- 
royd, Avho held an important govenr.nent ap- 
pointment in tlie district. Colonel Ilolroyd 
took oceU'^ion to present to his guests some 
Tibetans avIio had just crossed the Ilima- 
; 1 a A" a clothed in their strang-e (costume, and 
iMiss Robinson Avas able to satisfy herself that 
' there are TibetaTis who wear Yak skins Avitii 
tho horns atticaed ami projec'iiig from their 
Iijads. AYe mav fairl\' conclude that it is to this 
costume of tim Tibetans tint allusion is me.de. 
in the' M'l.lni f)!rl r<f Avh-'ii it sp'^iks oP the 
“ hairy, horuoil Ivankas’' avIio brought j)re- 
s^nts to kiiig* Y u d li i s h t lil r a. Tliese K a n- 
kas Ave know for CL'rtani to have been the 
inhabitants oP Easlern Tibet,®” And tln're can 
lie little doubt that ibis cbaracterislic Tibetan 
head-dre.''S Avas Iii view in tlio .story told to those 
Aviio visited the leu)[)]e of E r \’t h r m . a story 
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uppe:u'c*d to savour in bO a doi'Teo of 
ilie luarvcllous, and according to vdiicli tlic x>:nr 
‘it’ lioriis piv'^crved as a great trL-a^'iire in tlic 
Temple had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 

I’or iT^ this story p.irtakcs no longer ot the 
inarvelloTis. The ‘ gold-digging ants' mere ori- 
ginal! v neither, as the ancients su])posed, real 


ants, nor. as so many eminent men of learn mu' 
have biippostd, larger animals mistaken for ants 
on account of their appearance and subterrancati 
habits. l 3 Ut men of tle:>li and blood, and thobC 
men Tibetan miners, mhoso mode of life and 
dress were in the remotest antirpiitj exactly 
what they are at the present day. 


THE DVAIASHAEAYA. 


Tlte Xinfji ,S’c/WC. 

After subduing Harainuk, Bliima went 
anain-t C h c d i d c s a , con (|uc ring the Kaj'as as 
].e went. SccrtUly the warriors ol Elnma atiack- 
rd the 1 town's of >evL‘ral rajas Y lien lio beard 
OL Bbiunhs approaeb, the Kaja ot Che'li eollre-ted 
an army of l> h - 1 1 a s and Mice h lias, but be 
C'-'U -^a.L red loll n V he tiler he sliuLiid behl with 
Ilhinia the uncjin^uered, or should come to au 
agreement vith him. iYeanwhile his hr»r>i‘men 
ami foot advanced, ready for tlie tight, and the 
and otlier iii'^tiuments Sounded. Eiiimu 
had a 'servant named Damodar, whom he scut 
tothellajaof Cliedi to say that if he would 
arrantfc to pav a tribute be would not attack 
him. Diiiuodar wont to the Chedi Ha ja .s 
court: that UajaT teeth were white a> if they 
had been wa-hed by the washerman ; he had no 
jifiii in hi^ mouth, but Damodar had /ih/o 
and --/■ in hi^ numlli, so tlial it loihed 

verv b.'autifal, bis teeth :ip[)earing red.'" Da- 
modal’ -aid : "I’lir Eaja o(* D a s a r n a va d e s a 
servo- mv r<ija ; Uluma has also subdued t he' Ua ja 
<jf K > i , eon([Ueriiin and -lavinn him m iiattle. 
You should come to Ijhima and say To him, ‘I 
Itave lieard mueh of your fime. howtlie K ija of 
( f a j a b a u d h d e > a , Dhadrabhal liy name, 
comitin from a di-taiit eouiitry. ^ubmitlr'] to you, 
and lliat he dw'-lls with joii |iia''eab|y, jiavincr 
p’-'-cMiod eiopliam^, Ac. So aUo Vahtri 
U a j a , tlirowiee’ m.vav his arm-, ]>aii[ ohi'i-aiiei' ; 
tl”' \l ija of Kail 11 CM a! o, iiaiiied T<i'Vika. al-o 
iX a u t i , ( i a a 1 i , 1 1 a n t i , W anti, M a ii t i 
— all kiiow your iaima Thi ih'ja of A y o d Ii y a, 
v.'lio nover at any tinu' paYia'a evea ].,■ ea\'(' 
Veil t!i‘‘ tr'a-aic tha*" iho Uaj'a of Doililrsa 
hail e i veil to hiiii. otir fame gi'eater than 
Sahasrarj u n a As of old : you art* th'i'iTore 
^tvlul Ihijadlhraja ; and lanithiis [)Iea-ed to lx- 

IS j iji xril 
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friendly with you.’ Thus .should you say or eLe 
agree to liuht." 

The CIiedideAi Raja replied : Of old very 

famous raj'is have been born in this Chandra- 
vaiYa, as Pururava and Xahusha, Bharata, 
Janamejava. In like manner to the present time 
the^e ChandravaiYa Rajas are of great fame. 
Of this race at prC'ent, Bhima is great in ex- 
ploits, and he subdues all rajas under liini : 
there forf' to lie frimuls witli a cood man is trood, 
Init if J bt' friendly witli liim people vill blame 
me, and say tliat it was beeause T was not able to 
hglit that I made friends. A'ever mind ! Damo- 
dar, It is my e'ood tbritino tliat you liaveeome to 
my court: J will go vouthe-i- elepliants, do you 
piv'soiit them on my hi -half to Bliima ; also tliis 
lioi’se iliat travels more swifilv tlian tlie wind. 
This i,iit //(J jiih a (r), wliieli T took from B li o j a 
R a j a of i\ralwa, do you present to Bliima.’’ 

Idms s]ioke Kama the Ra[a of Cliedidesa, to 
iheV akd Damodar: 'J’ake aho tliis gold Jh/v/ 
upon your camel for an oUhring to Bliima. and 
tell liim to ri'turn home knowings me to be his 
friem 1. :\[ anage tlie matter so that Bhima may 

lie altogi'fher plea-ed witli me.’’ Damodar said 
ho Asould do ns directed, and then mnkin.g’ 
obmAnnee lie h'fr the court, taking tlie jiroents 
with liim. A\'hi‘n Damodar reaehe(l Bhima, 
Bhima mini'sters eonhrnied tlu' armngmnent 
lie had madm Bhlnin liaviiig thus eomptered 
retiinieil to Ikhran. Tin' city was adorned for 
Ills "iityv, and th(‘ jx-oph' W'alked about (]re',--,ed 
in hniidny nriir(>. 

y' In Hhimii’s reinn bis Mibjix’is suiiered ii(» 
calamity such ;«-■ fire«,, or attacks on thet-iwii by 
plundi'ritm enemies. 

Rhima bad a >on lunned K s h e in a r a j Ji tind 
auotlier iicmed Karna.and Ksluanaraja had 
a son named Dev a p r a s a d a . 

ir Indnu td'V' ! 
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Afterwards as Mularuja and others, in the 
desire of paradise, went to perform penances, 
in like manner Bhima too said to Kshemaraja ; 

** Do you manage the kingdom, and I ^yi^ go 
to perform penances.” Kshemaraja refused, 
saying, I will not separate from you, but 
myself accompany you to do penance.” Then 
Bhima and Kshemaraja together seated K a r n a 
on the throne, and Bhima went to Svarga 
(a.d. 1073). 

Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, Kshe- 
maraja retired to a pure place called ^1 u n d i - 
^ kesvara, near the village of D a h i s t h a 1 a, 
on the banks of the Saras vati, and there per- 
formed penances. Then Karna R.ija gave this 
village of Dadhisthala to the Kuhvarji Deva- 
prasada, that he might attend upon Kshemarjja 
in his penances there. 

Karna Baja too, making rmdlcgin^ kept all 
rajas under his .subjection. Once a chubdar 
informed Kama Raja that a portrait-painter 
who had travelled in many countries had arrived, 
and stood at the door, waiting permission to 
appear in his presence. On the r.ija s order the 
painter entered the court and sat down, making 
obei.'>ance, and said : ‘‘0 Baja, youi* lame has 
travelled into many countries, therefore many 
people think of yon and are desirous of seeing 
vou. I too have l^eeii for long so desirous. 
Then the painter exliibited to the king a roll 
with paintings on it. There Lakshmi was 
I'epresontod dancing before the rjija, and there 
wa- painted a maiden much more beautiful ihaii 
Lakshmi When the raja saw it he praised the 
maideirs beauty exceedingly. He inquired ot 
what race the maid was, and the painter 
answered : There is in the Dckhan a city 

named Chan d r a p n r ; the king tliereot is 
d a y a k es i : * this maid is his daughter the 
princess M a v li n all a d e v i , in the bloom of 
yoiitii. iMany princes wish to wed her, but she 
acciqits of none. Her attendant told lierthat tlie 
flower of her age was passing away, and that 
she should ai'cept a husband : then the maid 
began to worship Cauri, to obtain a bridegnaim 
full of quahtii'S. 1 be Bandtlba elatis too, that 
shave the hair of their heads and their beards, 
having painted portrait.s of many royal 
princi's, showed thorn to the princess. After- 
wards some unskilled painter who came to Chan- 


drapur exhibited your portrait to this princess, 
who, when she saw it, agreed to marry you. When 
she sees birds flying from this direction, she asks 
them if they are come from Bija Karna: she 
refuses to eat or drink, and because her desire 
to marry you is not speedily gratified she is 
grieved. For this reason the maiden has sent 
me privately to your presence. She has sworn 
that she wdll have no other bridegroom, and 
Jayake.si Baja also has authorized my coming.” 
Having thus spoken, the painter presented the 
gifts of gold, jewels, &c. which Jayakesi had 
sent. Karna received them, and great eager- 
ness to marry this damsel arose in his mind. 
The painter said, moreover, that his Baja 
Jayakesi, knowing Karna to be a great Maha- 
raja, had sent an eleplianb as a present, which 
he prayed might be accepted. Karna agreed 
and asked wdiere the elephant was : he was told 
it was in the garden. He went out privately 
^ to see it, and after having examined it, w^ent on 
! into the garden, wfflere he saw a very beautiful 
woman. He considered whether this was not the 
same whose portrait he had seen in the roll. The 
Raja asked her attendant who tlie lady was. 
She answered that her father’s race was called 
K a d a m b a, and that she Avas the princess the 
daughter of Jayakesi, Raja of the Dekhau, Avho 
had come thither with the desire of marrying 
him, — having taken an oath that if otheiwise, 
she Avould hum herself. Karna said he would 
marry the lady and make her his Pat Rain. 
They Avent into the city, and the marriage Avas 
performed according to the usual custom. The 
pL-rson of the bride was stained AAuth hxhlcu ; 
salt AAms AAmA"cd over the heads of bride and 
bridegroom and cast away. 

The Tenth Sargn.. 

Thus the Baja married M a y a n a 1 1 a d e v i , 
and bestowed g^’rcat lioiiour upon lier. After- 
wards Karna Biija, having no son, Avas 
A-ory sad, Gnd ho used to go to tlie temple of 
L a k s h m i and there pray for a son. The Guru 
taught him a rna}dra of Lakshmi's, which he 
continued repeating, refraining from food and 
drink and Avomen, and sleeping on the ground 
1 and performing all this obserA'anco privately, 

1 unknoAvn to any. He also offered lin)na of tila 
j and ghl^ c%c., to Lakshmi, and worshipped her, 
1 presenting the lotus, Ac., also keeping 
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his eyes hxed on the ];)oint of his nose, with a 
string of beads in his hand, telling them and 
reflecting on the N i r a k a r D e v a . Xext day, 
though it was not the rainy season, rain fell 
plentifully ; the sun went clown and it was 
nigdit : tlien a band of Apsarasas dressed in 
ornaments came to the temple of Lakshmi and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Karna began to play the via d : another dance 1 be- 
fore him and to incite him to amorousness sported 
ill dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all thc'^e means they could not distract 
Kara a from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seate<l in a chariot, returned to the skic^. Xext 
a very terrible man, with his hair tied in a 
jatliu, approached Karna and said : “ I am a 
-Daltya, an enemy of the Deratas ; I am come to 
slay you though you speak not : behold this 
weapon which I hold drawn over you. ’ Though 
lie attempted to terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not his medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshnii 
saw such steadfastness in Karna she was 
astonished and begmn to shake her head. The 
rhohld t'litii entreated the Devi to pror<>ct Karna 
who showeil such steadf i^tncss. Then the 
Devi said to Karna : " 0 Ihtja ! with you I am 
plca^cil ; therefore will I assuage all v^ur cala- 
mities, and yonr oi'der .^liall he olx'vd t'vcn in 
S.’ifr-fitd' Idien Karan in many ways eutre.itetl 
Imkshmi, and^aid: "O Devi 1 Iiidra too your 
vervant, and whoever pIea^es you conf iaius to 
V ant nothing. If theu’etore, f) Dl‘\'i ! \'i)u are 
pleaded with me, erant me a sou." Then tlie 
Devi replied: “0 Ii'ija! sucli a smi shad bo 
yours sliall caus(‘ your fame to iuereu'^e.” 
liiua saying the Dovi vaiiidicd. Then was 
Kai’ua very glad, and witli liis I Mill h(‘Lran to 
worsliip Laksinui contiunally. Tin* gri'at chiefs, 
heariug' ai flu's cnrihh}^ came with jnv to visit 
Karna, hriugiug pre-eni> witii them. When 
Karna leb tht‘ temple oi Lak'ihnu to go to the 
court, th{‘ city was adoriiiMl and a gr. at {‘esti- 
val was held. 

2//e ]\li rt’tifJi, 

I he Raja and Ran! w ith gi*eat joy goiTig 
into tlie garden fea',t(R from onc' plate . . . The 
Rani coiicei\ ed, and the /ceec (literim'' wa-' pc‘r- 
formed for her protection. The instruct- 

ed the Raiii to .speak gently, to he earciid not 


I to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstain 
j^from lic|uor of all kinds, not to walk too 
i much . . . The Raui gave birth to a son very 
beautiful aud of great splendour. The Josh is 
w'cro sent for, and the caused to be 

constructed. The Joshis declared that this child 
w'as an avttdr of some Deva, and would be of 
numeroLi'? exploits, slaying Daityas. and perform- 
ing other det'cls of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that the Daityas oifered to religious 
worship. To the'^e a^trolog*ers Karna Raja 
presented cows aud lands. On acciuint of the 
Kail varans birth, he caused the city to be 
adorned and a great festival to be hold. Many 
musicians played and sang songs ; to scholars 
aud others Karna made gift'^, and ordered that 
fisliermen aud the like should that day abstain 
from destroying life : he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great otfences 
Afterwards the elder ladies of the family be- 
stowed on the Kuiivara the name of Jaya- 
s i h !i a . 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
I little children. Afterwards when the Kuiivara 
I grew up lie begmn to play on tlie banks of the 
j b) a r a s V a t 1 , aud to practise in iliti'erciit 
I games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 

! also to use the thirty-six kinds of Aveaporis. 

I hen J ay a s i h h a became a young man he 
I began to wnjrship Siva. Then said Karna to 
j J a y a s i h h a : Do yon now take tins liurtheii 
j ot royalty, and J, according to tljii custom of 
our ancc:5tors, w'lll p<ulbrm ])en,nicc fa* the good 
ot my ‘^oLil. J a y a s i u h a rc^ibcil : lu your 
Idetime I wall nut rule, for my f:imi' iu the 
W(jrld Would be thus >[)oilt. I have no desire 
ior royalty now, hut will serv'c you." K a r n a 
said: ‘*1 am now old, and therefore must of 


j nece^.'iity ]jrepare to gt) to Si'ort/o. Do you, 
j tlioretore, acc(‘[)t tins burthen of ruh'.” Kama 
I add>“(i that ob(.*dicuc(‘ 1 > [larciits and (liir is wa.s 
I the liv'.t servii’(‘, and that for this reason dava- 
i siahu '^iioiild ubi-y his ordei’. Thus Impoitiuiiiig 
I hun, Karna took dayasinha bv Ihc iiand aud 
I placed him on the golden thi'onc: tiieii, calling 
I tor tlu' (lor with a g’oideu cup and a soukh 
, filled Witii water, lie eau^cil davasirdia to be 
aiioiiit(*d and h>>n>o to he piul’ornied. voice 
was then lu.ard from tlie sky saying, '* This 
d a y a ^ i fi h a shall con'{uer all Rakshasas 


^ XLij nait <^1 tUe has bceu dbridjed a - natlt f<ir publication. 
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and Rajas and sliall be very famous [a. d. 
1093.] 

On tills occasion Karna was filled with joy, 
and gave advice to Jayasinha to protect Brah- 
mans and all the four vnraNas (castes) accord- 
ing to the practice of their forefathers, and 
begged him to extend favour to his (Kama's) 
brother’s son D e v a p r a s a d a . Then Kar- 
na, fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, went to 
Indrapura. 

Jayasinha then performed the funeral 
rites for his father, feasting Brahmans of good 
cliaracter. 

When D e v a p r a s A d a heard that Karna had 
gone to Scar(/a, he came to Jayasihlia and said : 
“ This is my son T r i b h u v a n a p A 1 a ; treat 
him as your own son : he is a worshipper of 
all the {shat ill rkitia) six D a r s an a s.'" Having 
thus said, and having prepared a pyre on the 
banks of the Saras vat i, D e v a p r a s A d a burnt 
himself alive, to follow Karna. 

Then Jayasifilia kept Tribhuvanap Ala ncaiTiim- 
self, and in battle TribhuvanapAla placed himself 
before Jayasiiiha. 

J a V a s i h h a conquered the whole earth as 
far as the ocean, and performed sacritiees. 

The TircJ/fh 

xVftcr this Jayasinha practised the hear- 
ing of the I)hfLi'iiioHl<i t'lt s. One day the Rishis 
said to him : ‘‘ 0 Raja ! the R A k s h a s a s come 
to Siudlinpnr, causinc: annoyance, and de- 
stroy the place : wt» suffer from great terror 
there, and are not able to sleep in peace. The 
UAkshasas have broken down tlio fenqile ol 
S V a V a rh b h u m A li a k A lade v a at tlic S r i _ 
s t h a 1 a tirtha (Sitldlmpur), Avhcrc you wash the 
BrAluuaus’ feid. They arc as wicked as Lavaua 
ARAkshasa, and have now come and settled at 
.1 Srlsthala. K\xm a child of the Chalukya race 
could protect us : do you therefore so defend 
us.” Jayasinha replied : “ O munis ! I am great- 
Iv ashamed to hear of this matter. On Kshapa- 
tAdhipa’s* doing you so much mischief wliy did 
you not at once make the mutter known to mo ? 

servants too told mo nothing of the matter. 
I ren-ard it as much better to die fighting among 
ji^rcixt rajas tlian to die of disease. This swoi'd 
is as the ornainont of iny arm : it -svill be well if 
it bo stained with the blood ot the Kakshasas. 
Then Jayasifdia took an army with him and 
* Tbu king of tlio K:kkahasas. 


; went with the devotees to S r i s t h a 1 a to de* / 
stroy the RAkshasas. 

The SenApatis of Jayasinha were of high 
families and great reputation, and therefore 
were not such as would turn back in fight. 
Jayasinha halted on the banks of the Saitisvati, 
and a RAkshasa seeing JayasiSha's army went/ 
to B a r b a r (or Barbarak) and told him. Then 
Barbarak ordered his armyf to engage : the 
Kakshasas, therefore, seizing their arms, gnash- 
' ing their teeth, advanced to the battle. When 
the RAkshasas came to fight at the Sarasvati 
I river, a great storm of wind arose, which was 
for them an evil omen. Then the earth began 
I to quake, and the RAkshasas were despondent, 

I foreboding evil. At the orders of their lord, 
j the RAkshasas cast stones, fire, w’ood, &c. on 
' Jayasiuha's army. These RAkshasas were stout 
' and strong of body, and all joined in close 
fight and were not scattered, and they were 
expert in warding off the arrows which Jaya- 
sihha's men shot at them. On account of their 
; strength, the army of Jayasiiiha fled backward 
, ill such confusion that they stopped not to pick 
j up their clothes that fell : therefore were they 
asliamed and ahaiiJonecl the hope of victory. 
As they ran and fell, some lost their teeth, 
others had their knees broken, and no one 
1 knew Avhat to do next. Then Jayasinha, desirous 
of fame, called to his warriors : ‘‘0 warriors ! ^ 
living from death whither will you go ? Wher- 
ever you go death will some day reach you : 
therefore if you die fighting in this battle with 
vour faces to the enemy, your fame will 
^ iacivasc.” Thus saying, Jayasiiiha too, seizing 
I weapons himself, Avent forwards. He added : 

] ' Siiould you fall in tight you will go to Svnrga, 

i if you run away you will go to 2sara]:a. ’ Then ^ 

I did the warriors make a stand against the flesh- 
I eating RAkshasas And now CliAraiis with their 
I chauntiug verses, proclaimed the tame ot 

the warriors. 

When Jayasifiha's army thus advanced to 
the attack, Barbar in person attacked Jaya- 
sihha. The RAja of A at ard h ana d e sa’s 
younger brother Avas on Barbar s side. Xuaa' 
Jayasinha and Barbar began to tight : Jayasinha 
Avouiidcd him and hound his hands. The wife 
! of Barbar, by name P i ii g a 1 i k a , thought that 
her husband Avould noAA’’ be slain, so coming to 
i Jayasinha, Avith great humility she entreated, 
t Tins seems to allude to suiiie 3tns:iljnan iavador. 
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fciiviiicf, “ 0 Raja ! you have made this Barbar will no more do evil, and will leave the Brah- 
a prisoner, tliereibro you have conquered and mans in peace, wherefore do spare him.” When 

he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar he heard these entreaties he released Barbar and 
done in a pure land, and this is punishment he ; returneda to his own place at Pat tan. ^ 
receives because of it Therefore, now, Barbar ] {To Ic cotituifivL) d " 

PEPtSOXAL XAMES IX THE SOUTHERX PART OF THE 
ahmah.Ibad COLLECTORATE. 

BY C. E Cr. CllAWFOKD, Bo. C.S , GOGHA. 


The following' cla^^^sification is ba«^(‘d on the j 
names found in the compiler’s Crinti/icfl oml | 
Sf’pjjle/utoitarii Beturns for the pa^t thirteen j 
months. It is therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it g*ives. Probably, too, there are many mis- 
takes. Tlie compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has arrangeci the names he has collected i 
in four elassc^. as i’ollows : — | 

Xaine- molly drawn from mythologv and | 
mainlv common to all lliudu'^, but cliitllv in use i 
among* the higli ca^te^ and artizriTi>. 

(cdy appear in tlie ii^ts wlien al>o m^ed by the 
h-wei* ca^te-, as in their higdneaste use they are , 
well ]:ne'V]i. j 

B. Xames mainly local, imed by all, but chief- | 

iv by RaJ}*uis and by rhe lower castes. | 

C. Xames used in one cu'^te only. i 

le Xame^ ii^ed by tin* lower castes only. | 
in the lists the specifications of cartes are | 

only meant to sliow the uses wliich liavi* come I 
under the compiler's observation, without im- 
plying that (ither U'^es are non-existent. 

Of anixe>, /«/, rloh’^j rd niy dd g are high-ca>to ; 
is universal, hhdf and .s*//g'/ are chieHy ii^od 
by the Raj[)ut Grasias; aspiring Kolis ii]>o use 
,v(7c/, or as it is locally pi’onouuced. The 
diminutives Id, (/d, njd are usually ap[)>mded to 
the names of Kolis, pheds, 'Wagdiris, ami the like 
by members of other eastes ; I’d is used for hoys. 

Only .''Ueh Musalmaii names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. Tlie'-e are found very uunier- 
ously amomg the Molesahan Grasias, and point 
to tlie imi erfoct character of their iMuluiinmad- 
anism. 

Abbreviati' -nd. 

All. Atm Kmn. Kiuht^liar 

Bh, Bhiii vivl ]VB’]i. Mtlmian 

Br. BiiVs laii dhyl. 

Dh. ipiiu .. Mus. dlaialmau 


In many cases final o is represented by d in 
these lists ; it often appears before an affix. 

A 

AihhA-lal, K'^h.^-ram, Kan. Ambaidas, So. 

Ana fid, Khoja ; -ram, Br. Anda, Ko. Kiiih. 
Arjan, AVag. Ko. R. Kum. Sutar : -lal, Br. 

Bap Li -bill i, Gr. ; -inian, -sfiheb, Mol. 

Becliar, ^Vag. Ko. Jogi, Bhausar, W. Kan. 

Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 

Bliagwau, Ko. Darzi, Br. Kum. R, 

Bliag*,!, Bliagu, Ko. Cliaran. 

Bliawau. Kan, Rlwaliya. R. YV. Ko. YIus. 
Bli^na, Ijliim, Ko. Katli. Bh, R. Kath. Kum. : 
-;ii, Gr. 

Bliupat-^iiMg Gr. Chhagmn, Ko. Br. 

Bhura. Vd. Cliaku, Ko, YV. 

Chiuhpa, Kath. ; --.i, YV. Chela, Kath. YVag. Din 
Chikft, Ko. W. Dadii, Kath. : -bhai, Zviol. Gr. ; 
-ji. Gr. 

Daji, R. Dar/i ; -bhai, Gr. Dala, Ko. ; -bliai, 

Gr. 

Haiia, Ko- Kath. ; -sing, Ko. 

Da va. IGui. 

l)o\a, Y\ ag. Kath. R. Kuril. Chamar ; -si, -chaud, 
^v^. ; -sliufikar, -ji, Br. ; -das, Rab.'iri, 
I)(‘vi->lng; -Gr. Ah.; -bhai, Gr. 

131iaiu,K an. Bh. dog'i, Darzi, Ko. Cliaran, Kuril. 
Dost, Ko. U. K:\tli.; -bhai, ( rr. ; -mian, YIus. 
Dudlia, Ko. Kan Kum. ; -bhfii, Gr. Dyala, Bh. 
J hirzi. 

Gaga, YWig. Ko. Bliausar. GagiVbhai, AIol. 
Oahgu-bliai, Gr. -ji, (Ir. 

Gagai, YV. (hila, Ko. 

Ciauesh, Kan Ko. Gokal, Ko. Kuril. 
Gemal-sifig, Gr. 

Glieliela, \\ Ag. Kath. Ko. YV^. Kan. ; -bhai, 
Biiarnt. 

(rr. Giy i*. R:tjput 

K'iP K.i '!(i Sr». SnTii. 

Kath. Katlii \ . \»)hrH 

Ko. KMi VV. Wamya 

K'^h. K-hatrl AVag, Waghri 
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Giga, Klioja, Ko. W. MeEmaii) Kath. Sutar. 
Gopal, W. ; -siiig, Gi\ Goviud, Ko. Kuih. 
Bh. 

Goy«i, Kan. Dli. ; -bhai, Gr. Haka, W. Klia^as. 
Hdia, Ko. Hamir, E. Ko. Katli. All. ; -ji, Gr. R. 
llari, Ko. R. Kan. Br. Darzi, W. 

Ilarjl, Ko. W. Kuril, Liiwaiui, Harklia, So. ; 
“jb Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. R. ; -bbiu, Gr. 

ILltbi, Ko. Bk. Katk. ; -ji, R. Hira, Ko. R. ; 
-ji, Sutar. 

Je-siiig, R. Ko. W, Kan. ; -ckaucl, W. ; -skankar, 
Br. ; -karan, Ko. ; -ram, Kan. Br. 

Jhaver, Kan. W. Luwaiia. Joka, Katk. 
Kalyan, Ko. W. ; -sing, Gr. 

Karsan, Ko. Kan. W. Kuiii. R, 

Kesav, Ko. Luw.ir ; -lal, W . Ksk. 

Kkima, Ko. ; -ckand, W. 

KkusAl, W. Kan. Kuber, Ko. TV. ; -ji, Br. 
Kuuwara, Ko. Kan. ; -ji, W. ; -sing, Mol. 

Lakka, Ko Kkawas, Mekman, 

Lak^lnnan, Katk. Sutar, R. 

LAla, Ko. Mus. Kum. ; -ckaiid, Lain, So. 
^vladka, Ko. Tladhav-ji, W. ; -siiig, Gr. 

^lakan, LiiwAna ; -das, Kan. 
iMatkiira, Br. ^Y. Mali. 

Mokon-ji, Gr. Moti, Kuril.; -bkai, Mol. Gi. , 
-111, AV. 

Xaiia, Xan, Ko. Darzi, So. Kan. Cliamar, W. ; 
-bkiii, -ji, Gr. 

Xaran, Bk. Br. Ko. Xarbi, Kan. Darzi, Knih. 
Kan. ; -siiig, Gr, 

XAtka, Ko. Kuril. ; -ji. Mol. Mas.; -bkn, Gr. 
Xatliu, R. Katk. Tins. Av . ivo. Jogi, Kuril. , 
-ram, Br. ; -bkiii, Gr. 

Barsottam, W. Sutar, Kari. Parvati-siiig, R. 
IktAinbar, Ko. Lmvaiia. Frag, Kan. Ko. 
PratAp-sing, Gr. PrcniA-ji, Ko. ; -bkai, Gr. 
Ragka, Ko. ; -bkai, Gr. ; -natk, W. 

RAjA, Ko. ; -bkai, Gr. RAje, 

Ram, Rama, Ko. R. Kuril. l^kausAr, AVag. Katk. 
Bkaiigiva; -bkai, -siiig, Gr. ; -ji, Ko. Br. ; -ji, 
-siiig, R.; -riio, Ckaran ; .oluriidra, Br. 
Ikmckkod, Ko. R. Kurh. ; -ji, Gr. Ralna, Bh. 
Ko. Rabiiri, R. 

Rupa, Ko. ; -siiig, R. ; -siiigji, Gr. Sambu, Kari. 
Samji, So. LuwAna, Br. Sutar. Sima, R. Kuril. 
Trikam, I)k. ; -ji, Br. Vitkal, Luivana, Kari. 
TVanmali, Sutar. 

B. 

Abkc-siiig, Gr. ; -ckaiid,^ W. ; -ji, Katk. 

Adi, Ko. ; -sing, Gr. Ala, Kith. Bh. Ko. 


Ami-ji, Mol. Y. ; -ckaiid, W. 

Amra, Katk. Bk. Ko. ; Amarsi, Sutar, Satwara ; 

*ckaiid, AY. Babaclar, Ko. 

Bawa, Katk. Ko. Bh. AVag. Kurh. ; -ji, Gr. Mol. ; 
-miaii, Mus. 

Bkabka, Ko. R. Bkai-ji, Ko. ; -ckaiid, AV. Kurh. 
Mali; -ji, R. 

Bkana, Katk. Kaii. Ko. Kurn. Mali;-ji, R. 
Bkaiikkar-ji, R. Bkarmal, Ko. 

Bkatki, Ko. Bkawa, Ko. R. 

BkayA, So. Katk. Bkojha, Ko. Katk. 

Bkola, Luwar ; -bkai, Gr. 

Hama, Bk. ; -bkai, Gr. 

Harbkam, Ko. ; -ji, Gr, 

Hima, Ko. ; -raj, AV. 

Hotki, Bk. Mol. 

JagA, Ko. Jagmal, -ji, AIol. Gr. 

Jasa, Ko. R. Jasmat, Ko. Kum. ; -siiig, Gr. 
Jesa, Ko. 

Jefka, Kan. R. Ko. AA". Kurh. Kiitk. Kkadak ; 
-sur, KAtli. 

Jetiii, 1{. Zdus. ; -siug.-bkai, Gr. JkakiilA, A\"ag. 
JliAlam, A\klg. ; -siiig, Gr. JkiriA, Bk.Mus. Ko. : 
-bkai, Gr. 

Jiji-bkai, Gr. Ckaran. Jibawa, Gr. 

Jiva, Ko. Katli. Bk. AIus. Kurh. ; -bkai, Gr. : -raj. 
Ko. AY. 

Jivan, Alns. R. ; -a, Katk. 

Jodka, Ko. R. : -bkai. Bkarut. 

Jidka, Kan. Katk. AA^. Kabliai, Ko. 

Kad)A, Ko. R. 

Kakana, AAklg. Ko. Bk. Kari. Kuril. Kkawas. 
KnlA, Ko. AAA Kuril, ; -bkai, Gr. 

KAIA, Ko. Katk. Kuik. 

! KAlu, R. Ko. Tins. ; -bliAi, Gr. 

Kaiitkad, Katk. Ak. 

KaslA, AY. Ko. Tins. : -bkai, Gr. Kadwa, Ko. AV. 
KosA-bliAi, Gr. Kcsar, R. 

KkohgAr-bkai, Gr. 

Kkima, Ko. Cliamar ; -ckaiid, AY. : -bkai, Gr. 
KhodA, Ko. AY. LnwAr, Karr. ; -bkai, Gr. 

KikA, AA^. ; -bkai, Gr. Kuriipa, Katk. 

LAdka, Kurh. 

T.adka, AY. ; -bkai, Gr. 

T.Akka, R. Ko. Bk. Kuril. Katk. Ckararn 
Lnria, Ak. Liirrvir, Katk. 

AIAdan, Ko. Kurh. 

AIAna, Ko. ; -siiig. R. Ko. ; -siir, Katli. 

Alasrii, Ko. Katk. 

Mawa, Ko. R. Kuril.; -ji, AY. Sutar, Kan.; 
-siuhTp’, -bkai, Gr. 

MeghS) Ko. Ckamurj Bkai'giya prAjji, -bkai, Gr» 




3Iep'i, Ko. ; -ji. Gr. Mcram, Ivo. Katli, 
Mera-ljliiii, Gr. ; -ji, R. 
iMulu, Ko. ; -bliai, Gr. Mol. 1 

3Iiila, Ko. ; -ji, Ko. Liiwar ; -cliaiVl, Vi'. J 
XAjha, Wag. Ko. Bli. Katli. EabAri. 

Nag*, Katli. Bb, ; -ji, W. Ko. : -jail, Katb. 
Kami, Cbaran. Ogbad, Katb. E. 

Eatba-bliai, Gv. 

Patba, Ko. Patbii, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

X\tba, Kuih. Cbarau. Pbate, Mus. ; -siug, Gr. 
Pbul.b-ji, W. Mol. 

Pui'ija, Ko. Kuih. Katb. E. Eabari, Jogi; -bbai, 
Gr. 

Eaiia, Kan. Katb. Ko. : -bbrii, Gr, 
lia^ i, Kbawas, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr, 

Ea\va-])luu, Gr. Eewa, Ko. 

Einli, Bli. Jogi, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Eukba<l, Ko. Katb. 

.S<ida, Jogi. Sadul, Ko. All. Katb. 

Samta, Samat, Ko, Katb. 

Sawa, Ko Bhaiigiya, Bbansar. 

>'anga, Ko. ; -ji, ^V. ; -jibbfii, Gr. 

Sibbai, Ko. Soma, Ko. 

Sura, Ko. Katb. Eabari ; -sing, Ko. 

Te-ja, M". Ko. Bb. Kuril. ; -])liai, Gr. 

Ukri, M7ig. Dll. Ko. Mb Kan. 

W.bMil, E. Ko. Kuril. ; -ji, Mb : -bliK, Gr. 

M abala, Ko ; - ji, M^. Mbija, Bb. Ko. 

M aju, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr* 

Waklita, \i, ; -bbrii, Gr. 

\bi^ram, Ko. Darzi, Cbaran, Kuril. E. Sutai. 

W a-^ i, Ko. asla, Ko. Kbadak. 

\ tliola, Kalb. Ko. ; -^:>i, M"". b^ikamsi, Katin 
\bra, Ko. R. Sutar, Kalb. Kuril. ; -siiig, -ji, Ko. ; 

-sal, Cbaran. 

^ ba, Ko. ; -bbiu, Gr. 

c. 

(<^.) KdfJii. — Alaiya, Alok, C Honda, Dasa, 
Devil, Godad, Golan, Ilarsur, Ilobbal, Jadra, 
Loma, .Macdia, IMauiaiya, Matra, Mtba, ^foka, 
Pouda, 0<lba, Eanirig, Scdar, Surafig, Tlieba, 
Pnad, Vi.bimaiy M7iskur. 

(^^.) Grusid. — Agar-iirig, Aniabbai, Amdilob, 
Al.ibbai, Baliabbai, Baj)ji, De])alji, Gofjblu'ii, 


Hagribhai.Halubbrd, llanubhai, Jagubbai, JanuM 
bbiii, Kamabbai, Kaj^alsiiig, Kayabbai, Kbiinian*. 
sing, Madarsirig, Manubba, Mo<lbbai, Xarsirigji, 
Phaljibbai, Prabbatsiiig, Sartansirig, Satabbai, 
Takbtsiiig, ATarsabbai, Vijabbai, ^ ikabbai. 

(r.) Mnlcsald ni (names rxot prlmd fade 
salmaii). — Abuji, Ajabbai, Akubba, Gumanblni. 

(J.) Kuli . — Aprub, Bhala, Cbantbiya, Cbon*. 
da, Kakal, Kawa, Eamtu, Eaya, Sara, Snrbaii, 
Takba, M7rd. 

(r.) Ka/fLl . — Wasan. 

(f . ) 1 Vdit iy a. — Dlulrsi, Ha iisraj . 

D. 

Amba, Ko. Kuril. iMula,Ko. Bh. M7ig. Kuril. 

Bijal, "Mag. Ko. Manga, Ko. 

Eabari. 

Boirba, Ko, Jogi, Mitba, Ko. 

M^ag. Kuril. 

Buta, Bh. Ko. Paneba, Ko. Bb. Kiirh. 

Gan da, Ko. Parma, Kuril. 

Gubar. Ko. All. Kuril. Puna, Ko. Jogn, Bb. 

Haja, Ko. Eagba, Bb. Ko. 

Jbuiijba, M7ig, Bbari- Sagrain, Ko. Bb. 
giya, 

Klifta, Ko. Tbobban, Wag. Ko. Sutar. 

iilaeba, Ko. >Sutar. 

Sucli uncomplimentary names as Gainla and 
Jutria may be given to denote the gualitie.s of 
tlioir liecnu'.s. In one instance I lia<l a name 
before nie Avliicb was ccrtai!)ly due to sucdi a 
caim(‘, — a deaf and dumb Bbarwad boy was 
called iMuga. 

I liave been able to collect bat the following 
female nanu'S : — 

Ajuba, Gr. ; Ambi, So. ; Bajiraj, Gr. ; Baltiba, 
Gr. ; Dliamiba, Gr. ; Jadi, M^. ; Jhiiii, Ko. ; 
Jekor, Br. ; Ladii, Ko. ; Laksbmi, Ko. M^. ; La- 
kbu, Ko. ; .Majiba, Or. ; iMe, Ab. ; iMorigbi, Gr. ; 
Kaniba, Gr, ; IkiinlA, Gr. ; Pan, Ko. ; IVirvati, 
M". ; Pbaiba, Gr. ; Plinl, Kuril.; Pun, Ko. M". ; 
Prinji, Ko. ; Badba, Kuril. ; Raju, Kuril. ; Sbani- 
ba, Gr. ; Sujaba, Gr. ; TajuLa, Gr. ; Uji, 13r ; 
MMlu, Ko, 


TIIP GIRA7\U. :\[AHATMYA. 


DY EAYCilAMJUA O. ANGAL. B.A., JUXGkMlFL 


Abor.t lljirty cbaptor.s in tlie Kiuntda 

.»re allotted to the da'serijuiori of Girnar 
and the holy places about it. The account 
»‘“lat''’- rather to the .sanctity of the place than to 


its topograpliy, — consi^ting of various mythical 
stories related l^y Siva to bis wife Parvati. It 
is the common practice of Hindu writers of 
mythology to put stories and descriptions into 
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the month of some god, Siva being generally 
chosen for this purpose, — evidently with a view 
to bestow on their account that respect which 
it would otherwise want ; and the author of the 
Fnrhhdsa Khanda has, in the Glrndr MdltdthUja^ 
conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through, 
out the whole of it one cannot but notice the 
attempt made to exalt Siva above all other gods, 
even above Yishnu, 

Though the stories are related by Siva, their 
subjects are often incidents in his own past life 
and that of Parvati his wife, who is his hearer ; 
and we find Siva sometimes quoting dialogues 
held previously between gods or sages. 

According to the Glrncir Mdhdtmya^ Pra- 
b h a s a K s h e t r a is the holiest of all places of 
Hindu sanctity, and it is curious enough to note 
that G i r n a r , or Y a s t r a p a t h a , as it is 
called, is said to be holier than P r a b h a s a by 
as much as a barleycorn. Many of the chief 
Hindu gods and heroes have their names con- 
nected with the numerous places of sanctity in 
Yastrapatha. The gods have consented to reside 
here permanently, and the heroes have per- 
formed pilgrimages to Girnar. 

The priests who are to officiate in the cere- 
monies of pilgrimages are the Girnar Brfihmans, 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- 
grim, The number of this class of Brahmans 
in Kathiawad is considerable, and a peculiar 
feauctity attaches to thorn. It appears from the 
Frahlidsa Khinda that tlioy did not originally 
dwell in Kathiawad. Their first abode, as 
stated in the Girnar Mahutmija, was at the foot 
of the Himjilayas. 

The general name for the holy places about 
Girnar is Yastrapatha. It is not noAv in 
general use, but the following story relates how 
it came to have this name 

^ One day Siva and Parvati were sitting 
togctlier in Kailasa, when the latter inquired of 
Siva, ‘ My lord, will you kindly tell me by Avhat 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what adveutimes and what works 
you arc propitiated by men V Siva said, ‘ 1 
am pleased with those who are kind to all crea- 
tures, wlio always tell the truih, never commit 
adultery, and always stand in the front in a 
field of battle.’ The discourse had arrived at this 
stage when Brahma and other gods came to 
Kailasa; Yishuu was also among them. Yislmu 
j;aid to Siva, ‘You always give boons to Daityas, 


which greatly interferes with the proper perform* 
ance of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
granted by you the Daityas are enabled to 
harass mankind. Moreover you are propitiated 
with a trifling service. Such being the case, who 
will undertake to perform my duties ?’ Siva said 
in reply, ^ It is my natural habit to be pleased 
at once, and it shall never be abandoned. How- 
ever, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So say. 
ing, Siva left Kailasa and instantly disappeared. 
Parvati said she could not live without Siva : 
thereupon all the gods, together with Parvati, 
sot out in search of him* Siva having arrived at 
the Yastrapatha Kshetra cast off his 
garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 
form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods 
and Parvati also arrived soon after at the Yastra- 
patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Yishnu 
sent away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 
the mountain of B a i v a t . Parvati took a seat 
on the top of the Ujiyahta (Girnar). The king of 
serpents also came thither by a subterranean 
path. The Ganga and other rivers also came 
by the same way. The gods, choosing different 
spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then 
from the top of Girnar began to sing the praises 
of Siva, wdio was therewith greatly delighted, 
and gracic>usly showed his form to Parvati and 
the gods. Pleased at seeing him, all the gods 
requested Mahadeva to return to Kailasa, and 
Mahadeva consented to do so on condition that 
Parvati, the gods, and the Ganga and other 
rivers agreed to remain in Yastrapatha. They all 
did so, wdiereupon Mahadeva, leaving a part of 
liis essence there, went to Kailasa. Parvati also 
did the same, Yishnu from that time has con- 
tinued to reside on the Raivatak mountain, and 
Parvati or Amba has dwtdt on the top of the 
Ujiyahta.’ 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received 
tliG name of Y a s t r a p a t li a from the circum. 
stance of Siva’s casting off his cadra or gar- 
ments wlicn he repaired tliithcr, incensed at the 
offence given by Yishnu. We also see the su- 
preme importance attached to Siva. Wo make 
the following extract, which also tends to exalt 
the position of that deity : — - 

‘ Once npon a time in ages gone by, Brahma’s 
ni::fhc came on, and the three gods Brahma, 
A^isliuu, and Siva w'ero re-united in one being or 
person, and the whole world came to an end. 
Afterwards, Brahma's day again began, and tho 
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three "od'D ae,’a''n came into a state of separate 
cxistmico. IJraiima andertook tlic work of crea- 
tion, Vishnu a[)plied himself to the task of pro- 
te(^tiiie‘, and Siva promised to attend to his work 
of de^troving’. Brahma then created Dak.slia- 
prajApati and the seven Lokas or ree’ions. One 
day Brahma, Vishnu, Sira, and or her gods 
happened to g’o to Mount Kailasa, where a dispute 
soon aro^e between Brahma and Siva as to 
superiority, — Brahma said he was sa[)erior to 
Siva, who also set up a like claim to preeminence. 
A great altercation ensued, and the rraarrcl i-an 
to such a pitch that Siva v/as on tlie point of 
inflicting a blow on Brahma with his trident, 
when Vishnu interfered and peisiiaded Brahma 
to acknowledge Siva's superiority, tellinir him 
the following story : — ‘ AVhen I and you did not 
exist, Siva lay asleep in the ocean, and wlien he 
willed to create he fiivd created you. I was 
then created by you at his bidding. It was due 
to the gre.co of Siva that I assumed the form of 
a tortoise and protected the Avhole world. You 
on 'ghr there* fore to propitiate Siva.’ AVi)en 
Bralima heard this from \dshnu, he praj'ed to 
Siva, who, being thereby graciously pleaded with 
liim, bade him a-^k for a boon. Bralima sanI, ” Adv 
lord, under your crace, I create tlie uidvf r^“, and 
I am threice style I Bit Ann ha, or gran lihth.er. 
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who, by tlie ord-T (.j‘ Bralmia, mari'’"d li t to 
Siva. ]]r.i!ima tlieu h -/v -d Siva iluit Ir* > lion Id 
Luderfak** the wtjrk of cm Mon. Siva siiid 
‘bathe would confine Iiimn-Ifto leSown woi'k of 
de^troyitur, and that Brahma had better hec’p the 
e rent ion hi lii.-i own hands ; and Brahma agreed.* 


[AuGiMr, l?7o. 

I The story proceeds to redate how Siva we 5? 
} insulted by his father-in daw Dakslia, in that 
1 he was not invited to a sacrifice performed by 
j Daksha, and how Siva caused his destruction. 

The following extract relates to the sanctity 
of the V a s t r a p a t h a K s h e t r a : — 
j ‘There ruled formerly in a certain country 
j a king whose name was Gaja. In the decline' 
j of life he entrusted the government of hi^ 
kingdom to his sou, and repaired to the hanks of 
the Gar ga with his wife , a n d d wel t th ere . After 
some time there came to the banks of the 
river a sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a 
large number of other sages. The sag'e, having 
bat heel in the waters of the Gahg-a, sat down 
! on the bank for meditation anel elevotion. The 
Raja happened to see him, and was tempted to 
go near him. The Baja was rejoiced to see him, 
and requested the sag-e to honour his house 
hy a vBit. The sage consented, and went to 
the Raja’s abode. The Baja and his wife wor- 
shipped him, and, seating tliemselves before him 
with joined palms, they entreated Bhadra T\dth 
great linmility to show them the way to salva- 
tion. They said : ‘ 0 sae'c, nninkiud arc ander- 
ing in a maze of life and death, 1 ) 010 ^^ deceived 
by the temptations of the world. AVill vour 
lirAiin‘''S oblige the vnirhl ]>v ] jointing out a 
! Vvuiy by which eternal bli^s may lie secured r* 
j The S‘ig‘_‘ replied : ' The world ub'ounds n itli many 
saci'cd rivers, such as the Garga, and abodes 
oi' Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow eternal 
Idiss will'll people liatlic in tlie rivers and visit 
' the places at particular seasons. But the Vas- 
I trap:‘,tha Kslielra grants to the pilgrim cverla.st- 
ing ha])}):iiess in heaven at whatever time ho 
chooses to go there. 1 was onct^ on a tour to 
the sacred place s and 1 happened to sec Vislinu. 
1 lO told me f need not hotlier myself with visiting 
i all the sacred places, — that I should only pay 
! a visit to T) a mo d ar and liathi* in the waters 
I of ihe Damodar Kunda, and that wlien 1 had 
j done that, thf'ro si ion Id he nothing left for me 
I to do. I have accordingly visited that sacred 
j place.’ A\ hen the Ra ja heard tliis he said, 

I ‘ Bi'verend sire, it is my de’^in* to know in wliat 
, country the \ astrajiatha Kshetra is situated, 
and wiiat rivers, what- mountains, and what 
I forests there are in it.’ Th(‘ sage replied : ‘ Tlic 
I land whicli contains the Kshetra is surrounded 
I hy tlie sea. It c(>ntains iiianv huge towns. 

1 There is a mountain named U j i y a ii t a near 
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Bhavanatha, and to tlie west of it the moun- | 
tain ofRaivataka, from whose golden top | 
rises a river which is called Svarnarekha. [ 
The summits of the mountain look like huge * 
elephants. Birds of various kinds amuse the | 
pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons 
are engaged in digging in the mines for metal. 

Is ala, Nriga, Xahusha, Yayati, Dhuhdumara, 
Bharat a, and Bhagiratha have, by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The river Svarnarekha has 
its ongin in Pa tala. The king of serpents also 
came from Patala, through the channel of the 
river, to visit the god Damodar. Samba, 
Pradyumna, and other Yadavas dwell in 
the Kshetra, with their wives and children, and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their 
wives bestow large charities on Brahmans. 
There is a tank or kunda near Damodar, con- 
structed by Revati which goes by the name of 
Raiv’ataka. There is also another holy tank 
called Brahma Kunda, where the god Damodar 
comes to bathe at noon every day. Any one 
who erects a temple of five stones in this 
kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of 
heaven for five thousand years. The period of 
happiness varies according to the size of the 
temple built. Around the Raivataka is a 
plain four miles in extent, which is called 
Antargraha Kshetra. It is of the highest 
sanctity. Its water possesses the property of 
dissolving the bones of dead bodies, and on 
that account it is termed V i 1 i y a k a . There 
dwell also many ascetics, who by practising 
austerities procure salvation.’ The sage then 
left the place. The Raja and his wife, attended 
by some followers, went to the Vastrapatha 
Kshetra, reaching there about the full-moon in 
the month of Kartik. After bathing there, the 
Raja was proceeding to visit Bhavamltha and 
Damodar, when cars from heaven arrived and 
waited for him. The Raja, with liis wife and 
followers, got into the cars and ascended to 
heaven.’ 

In reply to Parvati’s questions asking for the 
boundaries of the Antargraha Kshetra 
referred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, 
‘The Kshetra extends from the river Svar- 
narekhA, wdiich lies to the east of the town of 
Karnakubja (Junagadh), to the mountain 
of Ujiyaiita. It contains the following sacred 
spots : — Damodar, BhavauAtha, Damodar Vish- 


nu, the Svarnarekha, Brahma Kunda, Brah. 
mesvara, Gangesvara, Kalmegha, Indresvara, 
Raivataka mountain, Ujiyaiita mountain, Revati 
Kunda, Kubhisvara, Bhima Kunda, andBhimes- 
vara. These are the celebrated sacred places 
in the Antargraha Kshetra.’ 

Siva gives the following directions for the 
guidance of pilgrims visiting the Vastrapatha 

‘ In the west of the Vastrapatha lies the holy 
mountain ofUnnavishka (now called Osam), 
which receives its name from the circumstance 
of Bhima having killed the giant Unnaka there. 
In that mountain there is a cavity which goes 
down as far as Patala. There are many Jihjas 
or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats 
of saints, and many gold mines. When the 
pilgrim has finished his work here he should 
bathe in the Tvaters called GangA Strota, which 
lie to the west of the mountain of Mangal, 
and then bow down to Gangesvara Mahadeva, 
situated near it, and perform a sraddha. He 
should then go to Siddhesvara Mahadeva and 
Cliakra Tirtha (now known as Triveni), then to 
Lokesvara, and then to Iiidresvara, which lies to 
the west of Siddhesvara. Then he should pay his 
respects to the goddess Yaksheevari, which is in 
the Yakshvan (now called Lakhavan) wood, also 
lying to the west of the mountain of Mangal. He 
should then direct his steps towards the moun- 
tain of Raivataka, and having there bathed in 
the Revati Kunda and Bhima Kunda and seen the 
image of Damodar, he should come to Bhava- 
natha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and other 
kiinds, he should ascend the mountain of 
Ujiyaiita. The pilgrim should perform the rites 
which are to be performed in a pilgrimage at 
the holy spots in the mountain, such as Amba- 
Devi, Hiithipaglaii (the elephant’s foot), the 
Rasakupika (mercurial well), the Sat kunda 
(seven tanks), Gaumukha, GangA, and [the 
shrines of] Pradyumna and other Yadavas who 
have become Buddhas in the Kali age.’ 

The following extract probably refers to tbe 
foundation of Bantbali by VAman, tbe fifth 
incarnation of Vishnu. The place was at first 
called after the founder, Vamanapura, which was 
afterwards changed to VAmanasthali, and this 
last word iii the course of time became cor- 
rupted into V a n t h a 1 i or Bantbali : — 

‘ In the line of Hiranya Kasyapa was born 
a king by name Bali. Under his rule his 
subjects enjoyed happiness. He was a wor- 
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shipper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. 
Lions and deer, cats and dogs, peacocks and 
serpents, which are natural enemies of each 
other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day 
Narada, having wandered on the earth, came to 
the garden in heaven which is called Nandan 
Yana, and not having yet seen any quarrel he 
was greatly afflicted. He said to himself that 
until he had heard the clashing of the weapons 
of combatants, and until he had seen streams 
of blood, his soul could not be at rest. He 
therefore proposed to himself to bring about 
enmity between Indra and Bali. Accordingly 
he went to the court of Indra, and there, 
after praising Bali, he said, ‘ 0 Indra, Bali 
does not even care to notice you. Your 
Celestial damsels desire to make love to him. 
Your wives also picture to themselves the 
figure of Bali and think of him night and day. 
He is a Daitya, and therefore an enemy of vours. 
You should wage war with him.’ Inflamed by 
this speech of Narada, Indira called the com- 
mander of his forces and ordered him to hold in 
readiness his troops without losing time, as he 
said he wanted to go to chastise Raja Bali. 
Brihaspati, the minister of the gods, who was 
sitting by, advised Indra not to enter preci- 
pitately into hostilities with Bali, and, before 
taking- any action, to consult Vishnu, avIio, he 
said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- 
verse and who was cognizant of evervthiiig. 
Indra thereupon despatched the seven Rishis to 
the mountain of Mandara to invite Vishnu. 
The sevmn ran with haste. Narada also fjllowed 
them. On his way Narada saw some Rishis, 
the chief of whom was Yfilkhilya (whose body 
was as small as a man’s thumb), bathing in. 
the river which flowed by the side of the moun- 
tain of MaiidarAchal. Narada bowed to tliem, 
and informing them of the mission of tlie seven, 
proposed that they should wait there to salute 
them, as they would be returning with Vishnu. 
At this instant Vishnu and the seven came 
up, who, seeing the small figure of Val- 
khilya and the other Rishis, laughed at them. 
The latter got exceedingly angry and curbed 
Vishnu, saying, ‘Thou shalt])e also as dwartish 
as wo are.’ When Vishnu heard this he 
turned pale, and he and the seven beerged 
pardon, and entreated Valkhilya and the others 
to liave mercy on them. They g-rauted pardon, 
and told Vishnu that he should be free from 


this curse when he should in the course of his 
holy tour on the earth as an incarnate being, 
have arrived in Vastrapatha, by which circum- 
stance, they said, the place would be holier than 
Prabhasa even, by as much as a barleycorn, 
and that his body, by some mysterious cause, 
would then assume vast proportions. After 
this incident the seven Rishis and Narada came 
back to Indra and informed him that Vishnu 
would go down to the earth under the name of 
Vaman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, would 
punish Bali. Now Vishnu became incarnate 
in the world assuming a small figure, and after 
some time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 
Vastrapatha. Having bathed in the Svarna- 
rekha, he bethought himself, ‘ Shall I first go to see 
Somanatha or Bhavanatha ? ’ He then resolved 
that he would practise such severe austerities 
that Somanatha himself should come to him. So 
he began his devotion. Some days having 
passed in such austerities, Somanatha caused a 
chasm in the earth and came out in the form of 
a linga and stood before Vaman. He desired 
Vaman to ask whatever he wished. Vaman, 
with joined palms, said, ‘ My lord, if you are 
pleased with mo, be so gracious as to reside here. 

I farther desire that a town may be founded 
here, to be called after my name.’ Siva expressed 
compliance and disappeared. Vaman then set 
out towards the Ujiyahta, and on his way saw 
fiv^e persons glowing like fire. Vaman was 
ast(jnished to see them, and asked who they 
were. One of them said in reply that he was 
Ekapada (‘ the one-footed’). Another said he 
was Giridaruna. The third gav^e his name as 
Sihhanada (‘lion’s roar'). The fourth said his 
name was ^leghanada (thunder). The name of 
the fifth was Ralmegha. Tliey declared that 
they were the guardians of the holy place, and 
that they were pleased with him. Vaman be- 
sought them to do him the favour of remain- 
ing there to guard the Kshetra. Thereupon Eka- 
pada took liis station at tlie foot of the moun- 
tain ; Ciiridariina chose the top of the mountain 
for his abode ; iVlegliauada quartered himself on 
I thesiimruit of theLjiyaiita; the Bhavani peak was 
appropriated by Sinlianada; and Kalmcgha con- 
tented himself with the banks of the Svarna- 
re kha. V ainau then worship[)ed tliesc guardians 
of the Kshetra and ascended Lqiyanta. He be- 
held Bhavani, and as he was greeting the sun 
he saw Siva in the air. Ho thereupon praised 
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Siva, vrho was thereby pleased, and told him 
that he (Yaman) was now free from his 
curse, and that in a short time his body would 
begin to enlarge. Siva further told him to 
ask whatever boon he desired. Yaman applied 
for directions as to the method to be followed 
in performing the pilgrimage ofthe Yastrapatha, 
wdiich he desired to do. Siva replied, ‘ On the 
north-west of the Yastrapatha there is a large 
tank, and to the west of the tank is a wood of 
Bilva trees, which contains an earthen lihga, 
by seeing which on the Sivaratri day a hunter 
obtained admission to Kailasa, and Indra was 
absolved from the sin of the slaughter of a 
Brahman. There is another lihga to the west of 
this, which was established by Kubera. South- 
east of Bhavanutha is the seat of the Rakshasa 
called Hidaihba, and near it is a consecrated spot 
dedicated by Yama to Siva. There is also another 
place near it dedicated to Siva, which was estab- 
lished by Chitragupta, and which is called 
Chitraguptesvara. On the west of Bhavanatha 
is a lihga which was established by Brahma ; it is 
known by the name of Kedaresvara, and Brahnaa 
is always present there. There is a lihga on 
the north-east of Bhavanatha which is called 
Indresvara from its being founded by Indra 
at the time of his visit to the earthen lihga, 
when he was redeemed from the sin of the 
murder of a Brahman. Ton should therefore see 
all these places, as also Damodar on the Raiva- 
taka.^ Having said this, Siva disappeared. Then 
Yaman, according to Siva’s direction, visited the 
different places and took up his abode on the 
west of Bhavanfitha. 

‘ Meanwhile Xarada thought in his mind that 
Yishnu wmuld descend on the earth and over- 
throw Bali. Yet his mind was not at ease, as there 
was no struggle going on. He said to himself, 

‘ I went to instigate Indra, but Brihaspati 
defeated my object : I shall therefore now go to 
Raja Bali.’ Accordingly he went to Bali, who 
received him with great respect and worshipped 
him. Is'arada told Bali that the gods could not 
brook his prosperity, and that they had contrived 
a plan for his overthrow. He also told him that 
he should be on his guard. He added that lie 
was going to Yishnu, wlio had come to Raivataka, 
having assumed a small shape with a particular 
motive. Xj'irada then went to Yaman and told 
him that he ought to go and subdue Bali, who 
was going to make a sacrifice. Yaman replied 


j that Raja Bali was a worshipper of Yishnu, and 
j besides he himself was destitute of power, and 
j was therefore unable to undertake the task. 

I ^arada said, ‘You are the same Yishnu who 
I became incarnate as Yaraha and Nrisinha, and 
your present incarnation is also for accom- 
plishing the work of gods. You will hereafter 
become incarnate as Parasurama, Rama, Bud- 
j dha, and Kalki ; and Indiu and other gods 
j desire that you should press Bali down to Piitala. 
j Please, therefore, fulfil the desire of the gods by 
chastising Bali.’ Yaman complied and came to 
the town of Bali. There he hved and took 
his meals at the houses of Brahmans, pursuing his 
studies ofthe 1 edas, and at the same time impart- 
ing instruction in them to the sons of the Brah- 
! mans. Some time passed in this way. One day 
while Bali was engaged in his sacrifice, Yaman 
came to his pavilion and was received with great 
j reverence by Bali. Bali expressed to his priest, 

I Sukra Acharya, that it was a most fortunate 
j chcumstance that Yaman, a sage deeply read 
in the Yedas, had honoured his sacrifice, and 
I that he (Bali) would grant whatever request 
I might he made by him. Sukra Acharya showed 
the Rfija that charities bestowed on the blind 
and the deaf, on dwarfs and on cripples, bore no 
fruit. Bali said, however that might be, in his 
eyes a man learned in the Yedas Avas like 
Yishnu. He then told Yaman that all his 
wealth was his, and that he might ask whatever 
he desired. Yaman said he was not covetous, 
like other Brahmans. He only desired space 
such as he could cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils. Bali granted 
j the request, and as he was pouring water on 
the palm of Yaman, the latter became so tall 
and huge that the sun appeared no higher than 
his navel. Thus by two steps he occupied the 
whole world and all the regions, and there 
was no room for the third step. Yaman there- 
upon asked Bali where he should step for the 
third time. Bali said that his head was the 
proper place for his foot. Yaman thereupon 
pressed Bali down to Piitfila. This gave great 
' joy to the gods. Yaman theu founded a town, 
called after him Yamanapur, on the west of 
Bhavanatha, on a site which was recommended 

A 

by Garga Acharya.’ 

There remain only two or three stories in the 
Gii'ndr Mali dha }j a unmen tioiied. One of them 
is a long one relating to the Mrigi Kuiida. The 
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autlior there gives unbounded scope to his 
imagination, and furnishes a very beautiful illu-,- 
tration of the Hindu belief in the transmigTa- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the mountains and the Giruar Brahmans came 
into Vastrapatha. But the above extracts vrili 


convey a sufficiently correct idea of the charac- 
ter of the contents of the Mdh(itia}ja , ^iva 
gives a caution to Parvati against disclosing 
this account of the Vastrapatha to an un- 
believer. Kailasa is promised to the hearer of 
this storv. 


COKBESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA 


PROFESSOR WEBER ON THE YAVAXAS, 
MAHABHASUrA, RAHAYANA, AND 
KRISHNAJAXHASHTAMl. 

To Hit' Editor of thn ''‘hldiita Atiii o ,')J T 
Sir,— Since I last wrote, you have produced 
some more translations of papers written by me 
on dirterent points of Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am very thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
journals, several articles directed against the views 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. I think it proper tliero- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them cur-.orily, and 
to defend or to give up my own positions a<*cord- 
iug to the value of the objections raised. Follow- 
ing the clironological order, I divide my nb-.f‘rva- 
Tioiis under four licads : 1, the Y a va n a s ; d, the 
M'duVduishya ; the P b/niyoci; 4, Xdia KriHuiti- 
jilfi'mdslifn nii. 

1. TJu' 1 ontuos. — Mr. Eeliatsek’s translation of 
^y paper Tlmd^/ Prona /irnd /on ()f Cri’peJc, nnd Qrtph 
Promt iitoof itnt nf Ilmdit ^Vordr f^'ol. II. pp. hhl-l.jO], 
has elicited from the pen of Babu Ptajoudra Lala 
IMitra a very curious article “ On the 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavauas of Sans- 
krit writers” (Jo/tr, As. Soc. Prng. I>i7 1, f)i). 

I leave aside all speculations as to the* etyinolocy 
and origin of the name itself, as foreign to tlio 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his- 
torical jinjofs of its actual occurrence in India. 

The oldest pa-'>sages in which we as yet find it 
are those famous edicts of king P r i y a d a s i 
which mention twice the Aritiyoku Yona- 
raja, once alone {(old. II.), and again along wifli 
T u 1 a m a y a A A ii t i k o u a. M a k a, A 1 i k s m ) . 
dal a: .see the faoirnilo of the Khaki In^cripUon 
in Cunningham's Arrh<enjngicnl Sttrvry, T. 217, pi. 
xli. This facsimile gives us in the seventh line 
also tlie reading \"oio.J:rf(,n)hof<^n,tho vory enm- 
ponnd whiiL is used ohioi iu the Pali tr*\ts, 
and which (soe my Indisr]/^ Stroif ,/. IF. .‘Pdl } 
if other pr<Rjf was j-eguiresl, the gengiM[»}ticjl 
}>o.-!tion of the Yonas by that of the other 
frontier-people so clo-ely allied with them Liiereiu, 


the K a m b 0 j a s . AVherever we find them both 
meutiuned in this compound, or even only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yonas the Bak- 
triaii Greek-, the neighbours of Kabul. This 
decide^! at mice the question ako to the mean- 
ing of Yo)'>i,/o in the oldest works in the Brahmanic 
literature in which the word is mentioned, — the 
MolidJdidrott, MotidhlLdsltijo^ and II uiidijan'i. The 
compound >S<iA'(-Y/ivoi( 0 /i in the PJtdshyfi shows 
the Yavaiia-: iu a similar intimate connection also 
with the Saka-^, Indo-kythe- (and in my opinion, 
see hid. Stud f 0 ( 1 , XriT. the Yavana king 

mentioned m it as the besieg.-r of S a k e t a is not 
neccb-arily to be taken as a Greek king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 
ot the Y a V a n a s went with their supremacy to 
their sucee-sors in it, tlic Sakas ; see below). There 
is only one apparently older pas'^age iii w’hich 
the name of the Y' a v a n a s is mentioned, viz. 
that >titraofPaniui which teaches to form the w'ord 
Yitrod.lui ilfi, writing of the Yavana, as the 
V'lrttikohdrit explains). But the age of Paiani is not 
settl'd all ; and thougli he may be ohhT than the 
pa->{ige-> of the M'th'ihli<lrfff/f, and is really older of 
cour-e than the Mihdlhdshytt or the Pchudyana, 
still there is not the sliglite^fc proof tliat he also 
prccedrH Alexander and tin* establishment of the 
Greeiv Baktriaii kingfiorns. And, no svrh proof 
exisfhty, it is certainly V('ry provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Akavanas as a pro/f to 
the confrory, viz. of his bring I tier thon Aloxonder 
(c<mr. liul. htod. Xin. 37'>) : for it would no 
doubt bo very liard to understand under the 
Yavauas of this (I a n d h a ra autlior any other 
people but tho-e famous neighbours of the 
Kambojas and Gaud haras, and this the 
more so, as iu fart we know at firosent of no other 
jieople of that name. For with regard to the 
opinion of somo scholars, Lassen for instance, 
that A avaiin was usr*d by tho Hindus oriyinalhj 
foi aS-miitic tribo or nation, we must consider it as 
a men* giMtaaous -upposltiou, .so long as it is not 
sub,.;ititiatL'il Ijy any nul fart. Whrrr are the 
I)as.s.i.i<r.s to counteiiuuco it ? Let them be brought 
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forward to enable us to test them. Meanwhile, 
for want of any such evidences as I have adduced 
above iu support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we have at present no choice 
but to stick to that And the historical origin of 
this denomination is, moreover, close to hand. We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenidae that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (the lonians of Minor Asia 
Laving been the first Greeks with whom they | 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
general by their name). Maybe already at that 
time the name had come over to India through 
the medium of a few of those Indian auxiliary 
troops in the army of Darius that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 
notoriety of the name in India dates first from 
the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Persian interpreters that 
the communications between the two parties 
(Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
these Persians the conquered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tical supremacy of the Greeks in the nortli-west of 
India lasted for about 250 years, during which 
their culture and their name took deep root and 
left deep traces ; when they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
sovereignty, titles, coinage, &c., to their rivals and 
successors, the Indoskythians (Sakas), and after- 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India, — to 
the Parthians, Persians , — finally to the Arabs 
and the ^loslems in general. 

With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 

I beg to call attention to a very interesting com- 
munication of M. Julien Yinson in tlie Pevne de 
Linyuistiqvr^ YI. 120 ff. I had incidentally ob- 
served (II. 1-17 n.) that I did “not think was 

connected with sikhin also tho word 

toyei, supposed to be Malabarian, can scarcely have 
originated from Sikhin^ but is rather perhaps some 
Dakhani word, whi(‘h in that case might very well 
be the root of the Hebrew word.” M. Wnson starts 
from this my remark and shows that foyci is really a 
T a m i I word meaning “ phirne de ]jaon, ([ueue do 
paon, paon,” and is radically connected with other 
Tamil words and roots. Thus ho arrives at tho 
result : “ 8i les mar ins de Salomon sont roelle- 
ment alles dans ITndo, s'ils out debarquii siir 
line terre dont ils out transcrit le nom 'Oplur, 
s’ils out rapporte dcs paons de cette terre, si 
cette teiTO est cello habitee par les Abhira, non 
loin des bouches de 1 Indus, il est necessaire 
d’adrnettre que cos anciens Semites out eu affaire, 
soit an pa^’S meme des Abhira, soit sur un autre 
point de la cote occidentale de 1 lude, avec des 


peuplades Dravidieunes, et que c’est de celles-ci 
quits onb re^u les paons appelees par elle? 
probablement tuhei, peut-etre tuki. II n’y a pas 
loin de cette forme aux lemons de la Bible.” 
This agrees perfectly well with the Malayalam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Sringavera (ftyyt/ifpi), 
‘ginger,’ given by my honoured friend Dr. Burnell 
in these columns, vol. I. p. 352. 

2. The Mahdhhdshya . — I have given in the In- 
discJie Stiidioi, NIII. 233-502, a detailed exposition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, social and 
literary dates resulting from the contents of this 
higliiy valuable work, introduced by a discussion 
of the critical questions relating to its age and com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Some of 
these points have been discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which I had failed 
to notice. At the end of my paper (pp. 497-502} I 
have already answered tho objections of Prof. 
Bhandarkar {Lid. Ant. vol. IT.pp. 238-40), but I beg 
to return here to some of them. I have first to 
state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of Patanjali, viz. the scholium to Panini III. 2. 12'- 
{L'artamdiielat),iheovdpevs.pl\iv, hhavnnfi as giver, 
by Bhandarkar in vol. I. p. 300ii. (^irppT^qf 
and repeatedthus by myself, Ln?. Stud XIII. 309, is 
to be changed to the nom. sing, lhacantiy the 
present tense, as the Banaras edition really has. 
The sense of the passage itself is however not altered 
by this correction, and with regard to that I must 
concede indeed that Bliamlarkar’s remark, that 
the purport of the passage Pushyoniitrom ydja- 
ydniah “is exactly similar to aninadYtivtrnah Siike- 
fain, the historical value of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber," hits the very point of the question. 
But on the other hand I have to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be considered as not at all test-evidences for 
Patanjali's own age, but may belong to the so-called 
iiiurdhdhhishlkta uddhara na whiidi he Jound al- 
ready in the irtnlifional vrlffi of Panini’s text, iu 
which case they ought very probably to be con- 
sidered as test-evidences fur the aye if Panini 
himself {Lut Siiut XIII. 315, 310, 320, 198b I 
have further to retract my opposition to Bhan- 
darkar’s taking the word yathd Imkikavaidikeshn 
as a varttika, for I am informed by Prof. Kielhorn 
that ho has got hold of a manuscript of the varttika- 
pdf ha (a great desideratum as yet for the right 
understanding of the BJtdshya'^, and that according 
to this MS. the work of the vdrttikakdra really 
begins with the very words in question, si ddhe — vai- 
dfkcshu. In his “Allusions to Krishna in Patau- 
jali’s Mahdhlidshyafi (Lid, Ant. III. 11-16) Bhan- 
darkar has added one metrical passage more which 
had escaped my notice (YI. 3. 6, Jandrdanas to 
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myself lad, XIII. 349 ff.). He takes all these 
pa-sages as real fpiotations by Patanjali him-elf, 
and as dating, therefore, from the middle of the 
second century before Christ, and he adduces them 
as te-timonios not only to show *“ that the ^turies 
about K r i .s ii n a and his worship as a gud are 
not so recent as European scholars would make 
tliem, who find in Christ a prototype of Krislma, 
and in the Bible the original of the Bhofjn'cnrlrjltt^'^ 
but also against those who believe our Puranic 
hteraturc to be merely a later growth/’ and as 
direct- proofs *• tliat ^omc such works as the 
IL'jri c>'i and the ParJnas must have existed 
then.'’ Here I have to remark that even without 
pavius: the lea.st attention to the iinsafene-^ of the 
ground on which we stand here, and even while 
fully taking the^e words and quotations as dating 
really from the very time of Patanjali, they do not 
yield anyhow the conclusions at which Bhandarkar 
arrives with regard to them. They are quite 
ceuclu^ive and very welcome indeed as testimo" 
ii’e^ for lli'ff worship of Kr i s h n a , as n <jnd or 
demicrod. which forms au latavta^ dude stage be- 
tween his position in the epic as a warrior 
and hero of the Vrishni race and his eluva- j 
tion to the dignity of Vishnu, of the supreme j 
Being, of God {Lid. Slad. XIII. 34!> li.i, ljut j 
tiiey do not interfere at all with the opinion 
of those wdio nvuiitain, on (piitc rea-ouable 
ground-, that 7///- /’ development of the wor- 
.•^h'p of Krishna, and e.-];)ecially tlie legendary 
and ritunli-tiG portion of it, ha'^ been inliuenced 
to a certain degree by an acquaintance Asuth the 
deetrine-, leg-uids, and -yinbuL of the early Chri',- 
tiaii age^ ; or even with the opinion of tho^e who 
are inclined to find in the IjJnnjD lodj it>i tmees of 
the Bible : for, th-jugh f for my part am as yet 
not convinced at all in this respect, the <uj^ of the 
Jil. /V- ir<fd>jU'f i- still so uncertain that the.-e .-pe- 
culations are at lea-t not -hackled by any clirono- 
1-rgical ob'tind'.'S. I beg to remark lic're.p, 
that the >uij/u of the wtir-hip of Kr i ^ !i na as a ’ 
god or demigod is as yet in com[)lete oh^.rurity. 
Kan -a so*em^ to have been a demon a- well as 
Bali, and very probably K r i - li u a too, -though 
lie ;q>[)oai*.s in the epic as a Avarrior, ami m the 
7 'hJi'/iulntjiiu ' thir.-ty' forholy iidbrma- 

t’oii, — 1 - to bo trae.jd liaek to a mythological ba-o, 
as his intimate coniir'xiou witli Arjuna, liim- 
st‘If a name and form of liidra laccordiiig to 
\)V‘ B du ^uifJni B, dlmrnyi dnd to the legends ia the 
K‘f>'sJdfuJ:f i uishdd], poiut.s to a common origin 
of tliem both; but at present we look -till m ^aiii 
f >r a key to soh'e this mystery, Avhieh i- the more 
my-terious a- the meaning of both names ( tin* i>Iar*k 
and the White) appears a -prlijrl more appropriate 


It is curious enough that the name of a paternal 
uncle of Krishna, A k nl r a , who is mentioned 
i already by Yaska (II. 2 ; Eotb takes the passage 
j to be an interpolation), seems to appear even in 
! the Jres’fe, though indeed in tlie form of Akhrtlra 
I (Avitli long d at the beginning), sou of H u s- 
1 r a V a nh ( S Li s ray a s). But to return to Bhan- 
I durkar. That there existed a Puranic literature 
i at the time of the BhiUliya is very probable ; 

1 we did not need these quotations to feel almost 
j sure of that, for wc know that itihdsos and purdnas 
j exioted even as early aa the time of the UrtiJund/ias. 

I but that “ our Puranic literature,” that “ soi/ie 
! such Avork as the Hu rlrohso and the Furdaas, must 
I have ex i -ted at the time of Patanjali,” is more than 
, I can gather from those highly interesting state- 
I meiits about the popularity of dramatic repre- 
' seiitatiuiis of Ivausa's death at the hands of his 
sister’s sun Krishna, and the subjugation of Bali, 

! and from those metrical passages relating to 
! S a rii k a r s h a n a , K e s a v a , J a n a r d a n a , 
V a 3 u d e V a , Krishna, which may as well 
have been taken from some sort of JIahdhhdrata 
existing at the time. About tlie existence of 
such a one, and even of a cornpo-itioii by Suku 
VaiyiVaki, at the time of the BAeVAy//, there can be 
no reasonable doubt, though wc mu-t beware of go- 
ing bfwond that and identifying with it directly our 
present text ; for the real age of an exi-ting text can 
saKly be judged only by the interiiul evidences 
afforded Ijy its OAvn contents, tliougli even those 
mu-t be handled Avith great care, for the more wo 
learn about tlie lii<tory of a Hindu literary com- 
po-Uiou, thf‘ ch‘arer we s<;e that there ai'o many 
Avnys to account for statements contained in it. 
Thus muoli is ceitain, that the high state of cul- 
tui’e whieli is apparent from Avhat wc learn from 
the Bh {,',]> If d about soinal, merc'antile, political, and 
religious matter,--, as avcII as about the highly 
floun selling condition of sacred, learned, and secular 
literature, Avould involve even h you'er/ also the ex- 
i-teiice of a si-ruhtr and it is therefore <[uite 

in acrordaiice Avith the pi(‘ture to bo drawn from 
tho-e other statements Avhat Ave find mentioned 
in It in thi.s re-per*t. But highly valuable as these 
indications and the very ipfufnfinus /nun that 
jioifr)/ are, Avemu-t take care to nhuitify it directly 
Avith the jiD' fry really m idtr pdu.^» ss t on . d’hert* i- 
a gap lietwemi tivo two, which cannot bo filled up, 
or evmi fairly bridged ovop, by such Avoak link-, 
thougli tlioy may servo indeed to connect them 
loos*‘ly togf'thor. ’fhe Indian climate (sec my 
Jj‘Gnrrp oit thi‘ HGlnry nf lutiidu Lit' ruturc, pp. 

171 fl ) is not favourable to the preservation of 
j written lit'-ratiirc, Cdnii nuod nvdl tradition, on tlie 
other hand, is but the rcAvard and result of great 
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merit and great popularity ; the less significaut and 
less popular works are simply lost. If this has ■ 
been the case even with the Yedic literature (and | 
indeed we have lost, as it seems, almost all of the | 
old Brdhnayias and Sidras, only scanty debris ' 
remaining in quotations here and there), it is | 
much more so with the secular poetry; the ' 
happier successor has put aside his surpassed 
predecessor, whose text is now no more learnt I 
by heart or copied. Thus it has come to pass | 
that what we have still of the old literature are i 
only the master-works, in which each branch of it , 
reaches its culmination, and which served after- 
wards as models for the modern literature de- | 
prived more or less of self-creative faculty. 

Thus far we have taken all these “ allusions’’ in 
words and passages as real evidences for Patan- 
jali’s time ; but after the publication of the con- 
cluding verses of the second chapter of the Vdlcga- 
padhja b}’ Prof. Kielhorn in vol. III. pp. ’2'?5-2S7 
(at II. 63 the corresponding passage of lad. StnJ. 
V. 158-166 had been left out), I tru^t Bhandarkar 
too will now acknowledge that a work which has 
suffered such treatment and undergone so many 
fates as to receive on three difforcub occasions the 
epithets cijddcita, hJirashtit, viclJiniaa, is not to be 
trusted in all its details as conveying in- 

telligence about the date of its original autlior. 
In making use of any of them, we must always 
keep in mind {Ind. St ad. XIII. 320) the possibility 
that its to-timony may not be valid for Patan- 
jali's. nav, even for Pliandracharya's, but only tor 
Jawipida’s time! whereas, on the other liand, truly 
it may as wvW indee<l, on the contrary, belong to 
the aljoN e-mentioned nifhdjtdhlihhddn group, and 
go back even to Panini himself! AVe are bore 
always in a liad ddemnia wliat to choo>e. The 
safest wav at present is no doubt to collect tiivt, 
as I have tried to do. every statement wliich is to 
l»e foutid in the Dh tdigif, ami to leave it to the lu- 
ture to (h'cide (cu* not to decide I) on the rehitive 
value of each single fact. 

3. 77e^ RduoJfjana . — First I have to thank Prof. 

BluiirUrkar for having corrected (vol 11. ji. 12.>) 
my erroneous statement tliat (JorrC'^ios edition 
lunl nothing to I'orrcspond with the pa^^'-age rpmt- 
ed l)y BhavuhbiUi from the end of the B da>dutrif't 
{B'fl'fJcdn hf) \ Ills remarks about the jiroliahlc in- 
terpolations in (rorresio’s text at this vmy ])lnc’e 
appear to me very judiimms. !Mr. Trimbak Te- 
lang has succeeded (vol. III. pp. 12k 266) in trai*- 
ing the half-sloka rpr 

wlpch mmiti<.)ned m the Jdidshgii at Pan. III. 
1, 67, fob 43 h of the Baiuiras edition, and ' hut only 
tbe threi' Hrst wor<D at T. 3>, 12. fob 2 to o. to the 
Rdfti hi,tua, VI. 128, 2 Bombay edition, or VI. lb>, 
3 (JoiTCsio’s edition; and in hi=> 0])iuiuii ‘-this 


passage establishes beyond the reach of contro- 
versy the priority of time of Yalmiki’s Rdnidyana 
over Patanjali’s Mahdhhdshya. I am afraid he is 
mistaken in this his assertion. Provcrhiid sayings 
of this sort might be introduced by any author into 
his work without the least difficulty. The verse 
contains nothing to show that it ynust have origin- 
ally belonged to the R'inuiya ,ia : it may os yveJl 
have been taken by V a 1 m i ki froni the Bhdshyaj 
as by the Bhdsluja from his work. Or, for instance, 
do those passages rTT“4THFPTnTf- • . WdT’ffir'dPIf- .-nl? 

which we find 

in Madhava's Sarcad>frsnnosa liigraho § 1, as well as 
repeatedly in the Bhdshya (see Ind. Sfn>L XTIT, 
326, 327, 341, 459), ‘‘ establish beyond the reach 
of controversy’’ the priority of 3Iadhava over 
Pataiijali,^ Here indeed we haofc the contraiy 
as a fact, yet the other case is of jl]^t the same 
stamp : and as we do not know \ filiniki s age Ironi 
other sources, we certainly cannot e>tablish it 
from this. There is, moreover, one eircuni'itance at- 
tached to the verse, but ovt /louA'- dby Mr. KA'^hinath 
Trimbak Telang, which make^ it an utter impo.ssibi- 
hty to consider Valmiki as its autlior Por he gives 
it hiiiisrjf only as a iptoiotloii, ai> an old iH>i>nhir Yei>e 
accordingto CTorresio'>editioTp^rf^^T^rTT^ffi4r^f 
T)} asa^/i/^e ]>oj,odo r owg in the Bombay 
recension ■ I do not take this as 

an evidence that Valmiki borrowed it from the 
Bhdshya,— hot\\ may have taken it from a common 
source, — but th^is itinrk is t'trfoni, the ver-.e is oi 
no evidence at all as to the priority of Milmiki 
over the Bhdshya ! Nor has Mr. Telang been 
more fortunate with reg.ird to tliO'-c other iu- 
uicatioiis of the existence of the Il'Ihio y t lot at the 
tune of the latter, which he ha-' brought forwartl 
lu his former O'-ay, ” Mas the Rdm fjoya co[)ie!l 
iVi'un Homer ?'* and for a full di-'Cm-i'-iou of whuli I 
iiui'>t refer to Ind. Stud. XlII. 3,36 if. 386 If — 
I come now to Lassen’s general obiocti{)n>, 
against my theory about the age and conifio-itioii 
of the B'lfiidyona. a< translated by Pr Muir in 
vour vol III. pp. l<>2-k Allow me tir^t to r»miark 
that I cannot fully acknowledge the truth of tlu* 

statement of my views as given by i/isv.'ii, I ur 

when he says that I maintain that “the Riind- 
natia expresses not tbe struggle of the Ar\.iu 
Indians with the aborigines, lint tbe bo-tile 
attitude of tbe Biiddhi'^t-' and Brahm.iiis to ea<'h 
otluu'," he confouiub-- tlie \ iews of Mr 'fall>oy^ 
W'liei'lor. — which I am quoting and partly cri- 
ticising, partly adopting,— with my own view>. 
wliicli are not settled on either side, but rather 
tend to combine both tlu'orie^, and moreover to 
('-talilish a third object as the prol)able ungm.ii 
purport of the ])Ocm, vi/. the restoration ot tie- 
national gods, the bringing back the hearer^ to 
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their allegiance to the Brahmanical gods. Further, 
I cannot find that I have identified Kama with 
B a 1 a r a m a, the mythical founder of agriculture ; 
“ it is very obvious to trace a coiiiiectiv,i between 
Rama and the agricultural demigod Rama 
H a 1 a b h ri t” are my words, and in the note I 
refer also to the R'htian llcdstra of the Ac^^sf<i. 
Finally, I am surprised to learn that in my opinion 
“ the victory of the second Rama over hi:^ elder 
namesake is to be considered as an echo of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems/’ whereas 
in fact Farasurama (that elder uaniLsn]:,^') is 
nowhere even mentioned in my whole treatise. 
{La'isoii no doubt has confounded the bow of 
J a n a k a, and what I say about its bending and 
breaking, with the bow of Jamadagnya.j Xow, 
what regards the objections them solve-, fir-t I 
am glad to ^^ee that La>sen coincides with me in 
reganliner the Buddhistic narration of Rama as 
“ the now exi-ting oldest form” of the Rama- 
legend; but on the other hand I am ([Uite at a 
lo-s how to combine with this acknowledgment his 
notion that this narrative is only a misconco])tioii 
or distortion of the Binhinanical original. The 
very circumstance wdiich he mentions in support 
of this, namely, that in the rfiflia-jdt-il'i it is 

the not the wife of Rama avIio accompanies 

liim in his exile,~uo doubt because .-he toe i- ai'raid 
ef the queen her stepmother,— and furtlu-r that -he, 
/% l)t^comes the wife of her hrotlier after 
their return from the exile, apj^ears to me to attest 
the of this furni of the leu-’iid, 

1 or it is only in the Vedie ago (com['ar<‘ 
jffrf 7/;/:. X. lb d; and Amhika as 

r ot U u dr aj and earli(u% in the Aryan period, 
that we find tr.ie.-s of lutermarnagti hi eween 
hrotlicrs and s:-t< rs (riie hymn in AhV:. X. ]o,..,'ems 
to he composed iii^r in order to put a to it !j. 
rile Ihid'Uij-t ]( sr oid on the origin of tlie SAkva 
family ha- eim in-faiiee mor,- of the kind. Tliat 
da* ,fi<i .;ii ' '• cenradi- iiu direct alln-ioim to the 

[liid'lhi-r - I- |u-t (tne of the points ^vliirh I 
my-'-'f Icive hrouudir iniavai'd a- militating against 
['.dbey- Wla a’’-, lliet,ry, AVith reg.ii d to the 
m-xt c' in - ak ’M r n m <if lai--eiL.-, about the wars 
berwfi'U []u; f 1: ail iiiamt al king- of Soutic-rn India 
and rue ibnMin^m of (k ylen, and to hi^ remark 
f bat <111 at ! ai k rm the parr of the Biiddhi-t ( ould 
«inly pro* eci i from the side of (b^hni, 1 eonh'>s 
my inalnlitv to nnder-taiid their pmuim ricy to 
*!ie jx.mt- n, ()'[( 't'nn ; moreover I Ir.g todiawtit- 
rmitc-u to tlm tact that the dfe/zf/cuc im ntioiii 
inva-ions in (f(‘ylon from 1 ndi<t d.a ing m 
h ( '2'U , and b’.; (pp. 127, 1-*^, Tiinionr’'. 

ti’an-Iatioti). — ^bn'thm■, us 1 haver'd “ i(lenr died” 
liam.iwirli Balarania. it i.'^ofno comeipienco that 
the Braliiiians always accurately di-tingui^li Ijo- 
tWLCu the two, nor have I regarded the .-ccond 


Rama directly as a divine personification of agri- 
culture what I maintain is simply that in the 
old legends, from which Yalmiki drew, “ the reign 
of Rama was a golden age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorously nourishing.’’ The 
whole character of R a m a is certainly not sa 
much that of a warrior — though he appears in the 
Rdtudii'f ija also in this capacity — as that of a 
righteous, mild and gentle genius or king, — as it 
w'oro a B uddhist ideal of a prince. Xow, whether he 
was originally only a mythic conception of some 
as yet undetermined ]>hyaical phenomenon, or 
really, as Larsen takes him to be, an historical 
personage. I dare not as yet decide. But when 
Lassen goes on to say that S i t a too was origin- 
ally an historical personage who was tv.rucd into 
a daughter of the earth, into a deified furrow, 
after Rama had been transported into the ranks 
of the gods, I cannot follow him at all. The 
god(h‘-s of the Yedic ritual, the sjmu.'-e of Indraor 
F.irjanya, or, as she appears in the Taiifiritja Brdh- 
nttni't, the daughter of Savitar and courtier of the 
Moon, is protected by seven charms again-t such 
a dethronement. — AVhen Lassen calls it a “very 
paradoxical a--iimptiun” that the abduction of 
S ita ami ilu^ cmifiict around Lanka are echoes 
of an acquaintance with tht Homeric poems, as it 
impute> to the “ Brahmanical poets a great poverty 
in creative power,” I have sim])ly to answ'cr that 
in literary hi-tory wm liavc many instances of 
tlic very fir^t ])Oets having taken the ideas 
and materiaL for their poems partly from other 
source'^ without any damage to their glory and 
to the liiilo of their creative jinwer. 1 hog to 
im ntion only bhakes])oare. CJoetho, and Schiller. 
Ami wlien La--en I'liither reinaik^? that an “echo 
in till- ea'^e would really ]}re.-upj)Osean acrpiaint- 
anco with fj/p Jfunnric I heg to state 

that 1 m‘\(‘r maintained so much as tliat, nor do 
I tliiuk thi> prcsu])po.-ition anyhow necessary, 
b’liere nothing more irqnirril than what I havi^ 
a--nnT'd, viz, that i^ntne kind of knowlcilge of 
//,-■ ()[' ihi' JLnn* I'ir tifury found it'^ way 

to Jmlin.” and here found u lertile soil in the 
mind of Wilnuki, who combined ideas from 

it wiih the old mythic or hi-torical legends of 
the eoldrii ngc of Rama, and created by liis own 
])oetie;tl gmLiu,> that great poem wliich i.s the 
w'omlcr and the love of every Hindu, To deny to 
th(‘ ilindm-j any tiaces whatever of .^nrh an ac- 
! qu. lint, line c\iih tin' Fforneric saga ejeh' seems 
I to me raflw'r linrl, after wdint we find in the Fali 
I writing- about Kirkr- and the Trojan hor<e ; and 
' as in the Jn indca-jdlnkn the ri'-euc of a prince 
From shipwreck hy a si'a-goddcss is riuniii-m-d 
with tlie bmnliiig of a great bow by him, and 'vviii- 
I iiing tliu- the hand of the Qu(*en, I feel fur my 
I part luliy convinced that here too (and conse* 
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quently also in the how of Janaka in the R/riad~ 
yana) we have before ns an “echo’’ of the stoiy 
of Odysseus, Leukothea, and the great bow which 
won him back his Penelope : I am far from 
attempting to base every story of a bent bow 
on it, but this Otie I do. — Further, even while 
waiving the question whether the Hindus derived 
their r.odiff cal signs from the Greeks, not from 
the Clialdaians {see, however, hid. Stud. II. 
414 if.), I do not see how the astronomical data 
occurring in the Rdhidyana are to have no force 
at all as proofs ; it is almost certain that the 
Hindusgot theirkiiowledge also of the^v?(7/^.fij from 
the Greeks [for in the oldest passages in which j 
they are mentioned, Mars and war, Mercury and 
commerce, Jupiter and sacrificial ritual are brought 
into relation), and the mentioning of the planets in 
the R'ltiidfjada points, no doubt, to a time when 
that Grecian influence was an established custom. 
The reference “ to the Y a v a n a s and Sakas add 
the Pahlavas, Kamboja.^, Ac.] as powerful nations 
ill the northt'ni reyioii' ii> — nut “ to show that the^e 
nations were known to the Hindus as surJd' I 
— but pray, as what ? I think Lassen said they 
v:crc mentioned “as powerful nations m the 
yiorfha'a r>iiioiC\ is this not the same with an 
e'>tablishment of their dominion in that quarter? 
Finally, I have to remark that the RajatarajujlnU 
I. lib, does not contain (as Larsen says it docs) 
any statement that the king of Kahnir D a m o - 
dara (reigning in the beginning of the first 
century b.c. according to Lassen himself) caused 
the Rdiii<(>faiia, with all its epi^ode>, to he read to 
liim”; for the text say> <[uite the contrary, — that 
Damotlara i^ still [adij<i' j^ii) to be seen, his curse 
not yet cauled, as ho has not been able to tuifil 
the necesr^ary condition, viz. to hear the wdiole 
Riiitidffii na in one day. To close, I may be allow- 
ed to add to those correspondences in the J)asa- 
rathajdfaka with Verses in the Rfnfd>iana which 
liavc already bt'Oii pointed out by Fausboll one 
pas'^age more, which has Ix.'tui indicated to me by 
Dr. J. Muir (and to him by Prof. Cowell). AVhen 
Bharatakumara comes to tell Kama of the death 
of Hasaratha and to call him back, he finds him 
sitting at the doer of the hermitage suffhuthaid- 
f aJcaui'liifi/oruyi ha tti c I I/'t [f iwiisho]]. o, 1 . /, iujrii). 

Thus Havana saw Sita rLdPHirdf 

(IIL 52, 21, Gorresio ; the Bombay edi- 
tion, III. 40, 15, has only 

4, The Krishnojnnindshtauii. -I am jiartieu- 
larly tliankful to you for having laid a translation 
of § J of my paper on it before the English and 
Hindu public at large, as I do not think that it 

* The mntent^ <4 § k e<mcerniir<' theartbtie repre^^eiita- 
tions of Kri^hiu us a suekliuir, would also be of i^eueral in- 
terest, especially when accompanied by a co}iy of that 


had attracted due attention before, so long as it 
was known only in German. But I should have 
liked very much that you had given also a con- 
densed review (if nothing more) of the contents 
of §§ 1 and 2, which serve as its base, as I discuss 
in the first the literary sources from which I have 
derived my information, and in the second give 
a picture of the festival itself according to their 
statement. =5.* I have since found a full description 
of it, containing almost all the pa>sages I had 
succeeded in bringing together, and even some 
others, in an excellent work, for an acf[uaintanee 
with which I am very much indebted to my 
honoured fidend Dr. R. Ro^t, viz. in the ILiri- 
Ihahtlclldsri of Sri Gopalabliatta (Calcutta edition 
I Sakabdah 17b7, a T). 1845\ pp. 519 to 541. (AA ilson, 

I Sd. vol. I. p. Ifi7, ed. Rost, mentions a 

Earlbhahtivihisa by one Sanatana, disciple of 
Chaitanya). 

Now as regard the strictures on my paper 
offered by Mr. drowse in vol. HI- p. 300, I am glad 
! to sec that he coincides in his positions 1 5 with 

the principal arguments of it; but I .Mioiild like 
to know what he mcan-^ by saying at the cud of his 
2nd head ‘‘This again is no novel discovery.*’ 
I should be indeed tliaiiktul to him if he pointed 
out the place where the Indian tradition that 
' the doctrine of salvation by faith in the one Ctod 
! Krishna was brought by Naradafrom the northern 
I region of Svetadvipa" was spoken of hjar^' I dr^ uj 
i ufkntio/i to it. AAliat he says under his oth head 
fallows clearly that he has, with all his great care 
ill reading mv article, thoroughly lailcil to nndei- 
stand the seu^e of the particular and very simple 
; point in question. It is because the custom of 
the Egyptian Church of celebrating the birth a, id 
baofisuh of Christ together on the t? t// pre- 

vailed onlv from the second half of the fourth 
century till the year 4.‘U, when the celebration of 
the birth aJour took it- ])lace, that I “feel strongly 
induced to put the b('>rrowing i>f that term of the 
' K r i s h n a j a n 111 a. s h t a m i in which “the 
' lar/nia ui. the giving a name, forms an integral part 
of its celebration” at the very time during which 
I that cu'-tom peculiar to Egypt prevailed. 4 he 
j (?.//'(' it^i4f ( Oceeinbor or July, midwinter or mid - 
j summer) play>: no jiart at all in this my diseu'^sion, 
j and is only spoken of incidentally in the note, 
j Though ‘‘ I frankly admit that one-halt of my 
! subject [in that section . viz. Chri'^tian archie- 
t (ilogy, is strange ground” to mo, I hope I have 
shown myself rot so thoroughly inadequate to the 
task as in Afr. drowse’s opinion is evidently the 
I ca.^e. I have consulted the best authorities at 

beautifal drawing ou the siccoud plate from Moor s Hiud-.i 
Fanthei.'h. pi. 09. 
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hand cither iu print or in person, and given every- i 
where their statements in full. Nor do I think ! 
that Mr. Cttowsg on his part has been very for- 
tunate with regard to those particular points in 
whirli he attempts to set right, with coii>iderable , 
confidence, what I have said. For when he calls 
the rosary “a devotion instituted by St, Dominic 
in the loth century” he is somewhat behind the 
real state of the inre.^rigatiou', on this point. 
What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertion- no doubt the com- 
mon use of the ro.-ary owob its popularity, but ac- 
cording to Strltz — the la-t, ns fur as I know, who 
wrote on tliis subject fsee H*.r\orf 

jVr >i<i tit . Tli^ r Hull Kif't'JlP, III, 127. 
(iotlia, 18G<i) — this tradition is “ as cJahliHis" as the 
('pinicn of tho-e who maintain that the ro-ary 
was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the 
\>norahIe Bede, or by Peter the Hermit. Steitz 
repudiates also the o])iniou of tho-e who beheyc 
tiar the ro-ary came to the West with the 
Cru-aders. though ho concedes that the influence 
< t the Muhammadan custom may have contributed 
to its ])ro])agation. In las opinion tlie //J/x of 
t!ie Anglo-Saxon Chnrcli in the nintli century 

I //i hilinliito ~i'Hf>r/ii~i.''tirYirof0C''f ytfi‘fvr in the 

tenth canmi of tlic C' Ih‘Jntrns^\ ai>. 814) 

testify to the unh i f.uih ,tf origin of die rosaiw in the 

est ; wlierca^ to Ko]ipen as well as to me it seems 
vwry mipr(']'ai)le that so singular an invention 
suouhl Ijave been made iiiePpeiidently in tveo ])arts 
of the world, in the "We-t (u/il in the East. In 
the- latter we* fin<l it no <luubt earlier than in the 
iormer, its Hindu use* go, -s back to the Afharra- 
g-f the* li<i iiiH >jii /}n , K]i iii<i rni-a tuJtJiifi'n , ]V(- 

‘i ii li/ihi I It 1 1 n Jk-uh'.-. we lia\ t* here a ge)fid expla- 
leaion (jf its iiame a,- well a- of it,s origin. After 
a.h it wa- i.(.t I, hut Koppen, who fir-t derived it 
fmm Siva's g.idaml of skull-, and he made tlic 
( ( ni“cture (Mr. (iruw-e 'would df) well to r(‘ad the 
p,m-aL^t in tlie !,<.(, k itself. Dh' lulhjhui ih ^ flixhlhu, 

II dTJ. witlioul eveuknouiiig tlie h'a-t <4 tlie 
partif-iihir lelatioiM.f die i o.-ary to dm S; va-ciilt 
whieh 1 have pmiit* d <ait in my note, viz tliemdis- 
]"‘n-ahh* use of it at t I k* Si\ apuja, which m fruit- 

.' 1 , 1,1 , and thf' very name 

r.><ir<ikAni whieii we find at hn-t already in 
the jt ti>ii,ir(iu>ji,.t 1 add that Siva hiui-elf is 
t <dh'd </ in i]\ij M'fJuihhilriftif, Xll, l(),:j7}.. 
and ( i a ii r i wears tiie rosury iu Ki> uul riiS'< nii>hn r<h 
\ 11 2vu<l fur the ])artie'ular [joint m pueuiori it is 

O'' some* inten -r after all that iu .h//, ,///;/ BVa/r/d//, 
XNir. ’AA a Brahmarak-ha-a actually appears: 

I r^^vlT^Tk^Rf Tf'piifPH 

1 adduce this [<assage‘ only as an il- 
lu'jtration, not as up*: of tluj eoiijueture. for X 

urn not iirepared to assUme also that the ijajTttOiia- 


vtfa oweel its origin to a stniig of human entrails ! 
whereas I think it very probable that the garland 
of human skulls wern by Siva himself, as well as. 
in Ins honour, by the Sivaitic Kupalika sect, may 
have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
from an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution ot the ])resci'ibed numerous 
repetitions of his names, as well as of the solemn 
hiaufrr/ profes-ing faith in liim. In Koppen's 
opinion the rosary has been borrowed by the 
CLri-tiam- (as already Baumgarten proposed in 
bis Cht i> lit <‘hi Alt' / r. Halle. l7dS) through the 
interniLdiation of the Moslems; but the Anglo- 
Saxon Idfs make thus ratlu*r doubtful indeed (see 
Binteiini, T)' uIchhi rdnjJcf it> a ih r k'lfhid. Ku’cht^ 
A II. lllff. Main/. ISdl), and jjoint to an earlier 
age fnr the borrowing. How old the rosarv 

.. c-' 

in Islam is uncertain as yet ; an Arabic 
Dictionai'y yitb full oiiotations from the oldest 
literature downward- — a- we have it for the Sans- 
krit iu tlie great Llriinuonf of Boht- 

lingk and Both, whu h i- to be completed in these* 
day,s — does not yet exist, and we have therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of tlic word 
and. what is the same, of the thing. The Qoran 
itself does not mention cither, and my learned 
frirnd Prof. Dieterici is of opinion that the 
rusary wa< adopted by the Mosh ins especially in 
order to secure* tlu* riglit enumeration of the hun- 
dred line names of Allah collected from the Qoran 
^ y 

, the beginning of wdiich 

-• / 

r ' 

lormula, viz. the words, praise of God. 

/ 

repf atodly occurs in the Q)orAn itsolf. 

1 [U'ocrrd to the socond roctilieatimi of AFr 
firon-e, \iz. tofiis statf'incnt that St. .lobTi Chry- 
sri'-toTn, in that veiw sermon in vhich he notes that 
thr* ( hn-tmas h -tival had in Aiitiofh been in 
I exi-trii(c fuily for tin \rars. that at Bmiv 

it had b( ( n cololu’atod e)n the 25ib of I)ccf‘mbcr 
^ Jiohi flu Jj do//,s’ f,j tlf rist iH mf ijA Here also 
] All', (u'tjwsc has takrii Ins iuformation from a 
j ^ '“ly nn-afo sonroj* : for tlu'ro is not a word of all 
tliat m the ff >'f ot tlie -ermon (jf the saint (.Ioann. 
C liryso.-t. Oy/g 11 .jI8, Up, Paris and Leipzig. 
iK'lhl.ashf d(jes not int ntion citlier 7,hear or the//>4 
ihnjm.j Clt n>f^n ft / f u : Avliat he says is more general 
and at the same time niore re&trieti'd; be calls the 
tf‘-tival now as well as old, — la ir bceause it had 
bef'R introdtu'f d ti'tfh ?/,s* {Trpvi Ij^as ^6 ) only rcrcntlv, 
old l)ce:iu-e it liad Ijceu known to the inhahitants 
of fhr ]> ' o/ oio'ii itf it,, If (TTftpd Tins ttjv iarTtgav 
oiKoviTiv (ii’uiOfu yvoijii^ttjjieii}^), Now to render uvuiBev 
by “ fi'om the llr,-t days of Ghristianity" is certain- 
ly a very tree and extended translation, whereas 
*^Iiutfu' alone dues not suifice to cover ‘‘the 
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inhabitants of the West,'’ the more so as Chrysos- 
tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells us distinctly what he means by West, 
viz. all the countries from Thracia to Gades in 
Spain, Kal avoiOev roij aizb QpaKTjs FaSeipwi/ 

oiKovcri KarahriXos koI eTTLO-Tjfios yeyove. The suh~ 
stance of this passage I have given in Piper’s 
words: “the Festival then came from the West 
to the East to enter more into the above details 
was not to the purpose of my essay.* Finally I 
cannot find words strong enough to express my in- 
dignation at the tone in which iMr. Growso speaks | 
of my remarks about the question of a connection 
between the Madonna-cult and the worship of 
Isis, saying “ that they can scared tj have been 
hitrodnccd except fro til a wanton dfsirc to give nf- 
fence he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an earnest i 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour, j 
The very fact that I am striving through “ several j 
long columns” to get at the truth ought to have , 
jirevented iMr. Growse from throwing such foul 
dirt on my name. And this much the more as it 
is not at all, what he completely omits to mention, 
tiig own theurg or hypothesis which he combats, 
for I am only gnatlng, and critlrir/tug all the while, 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Eaoul Kochette 
and Mrs. Jameson ; and he ought therefore to have 
directed his wrath not against me, but against 
these di^^tinguished writers, both of whom, on the 
other hand, ought certainly to be secure iii their 
graves from such an affront, even if Mr. Growse 
should be too much exasperated by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return also in a few words to 
my (luesticns concerning Chat u r a h g a in voL I. 
p. 290. That Kadliakanta the friend of Sir AV. 
Jones and disciple of Jagannatha, mentitmed by the i 
latter as standing at the he. id of hi.s school, in the i 
introduction to tin? Vli'd'hfohinigdrnanf, y. 4 (^^^ee | 
Colebrooke’s of Kindi' Lfni\17V'G; ^Madras. 

Hbk I. Ih is different from the celebrated author 
of the SifhduJcalpadnrniaA^ self-evident from what 
I have said already before, but 1 had not suc- 
ceeded in getting any further {>articulars about 
him till lately I met in my own Cot'(log>0’ (f the 
Sanshrit d[iSS. *f thr Btrlin Lihianf, p. do9, with 
the following note by Sir E. Chambers, dated 
Sej)t. loth, 17c^d : “ Eadhakanta Tarkavagisa in- 

forms me that this book is lihakfi rafn'lralld We 
liave here before us not only the seeoiul name of 
this Eadhakanta, but moreover a statement dated 
five years earlier than the paper of Sir W. Jones, 
and but two years later than the birth of Eadha- 

^ Allow ino to (*(»iToet hero a sh<;ht mistake m the trans- 
lation of my note as given on page 51, 1. 5, ihjra; ** long 


kanta Deva. The questions regarding the Chaturah • 
gahridd itself are now keenly debated with us, as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. Antonins 
van der Linde, Geschichtcund Literatur des Scliacli- 
spiels (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, as well as the 
public at large. It would be very welcome if any 
nevj information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 
ness and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 
could be gob from Sanskrit sources. Dr. Biihler 
informs me that the manuscript of the Mdna- 
soUdso in his possession (.see vol. IV. p.b'd), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

A. W£BKR. 

Berlin, loth April lS7o. 


COIXS. 

Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzantine coins (from a. d. 40S — 6GS) from the 
ruined cities round Kashgarh, and a few large and 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inscriptions 
not yet deciphered. The most iuterebting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, on the margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription, which Mr. E. Bay ley, from 
a rubbing sent to Calcutta by Geiienil Cunning- 
ham, reads as dLiJtd rifjastt r'ijodtdirojassa dLihdta^ 
hasii {Sp)ar(t >nagasa. Tlie iSp is doubtful, but as 
I the preceding word commonly occurs as a title 
I of S pal irises in the coins hitherto known 
I (Prinsep, li. 2U4h there can, he thinks, be little doubt 
j as to the correctness of the reading. But the 
I carious point about the coin is that the other side 
is entirely filled with an in&eription in old Chinese 
not yet deci[)hered. Among some silver Gupta 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at Faizabad. and 
presented by her to the British Museum, there 
is one very perfect T ora man a, with a com- 
plete inscription and a date. This coin will be of 
interest, since Mr, E. Tiiomas’s reading of the 
name Toramaiia on one of the coins of the later 
Ciipta dynasty ( Crinsep, i. p. has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kern. In Col. Gardner's 
cullection of coins, which Mr. Bayley has examined, 
there are several interesting KiUhmiriau coins 
which supply four new kings ; viz, Parva Gup- 
I t a , T V i b li u v a n a G u p t a, E a m a Dev a, 
i and E a j a D e V a. besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. General Cunuinghain has been 
working at the Barahat Tope, and bus now re- 
covered all that has been jireserved, including 

aftiTwards’’ is a ceod dral than “ hut at second hand”, 
erst secuudar,'’ as the original has. 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 
zaraindars have presented the sciil])tures to the 
Indian Government, and it is hoped that they 
will soon be safely lodged in the Museum at 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculptures is 
that the sculptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are ea-ily idoiiti- 
hed. A large number of them represent scenes 
from various jatakas, or stories of Buddha’s former 
existences. Amongst other interesting pieces of 
sculpture is the rnedullinn l)u^t of a Baja of 
Himavat,” whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 

XOTE. 

A stor}' similar to that quoted against Per^inn- 
ized Hiii«li” at page or the June part ot the I 
Ahtuj^itary is charged aguin^^t the Vaniya method j 


of writing Gujarati. The message received was 
which was read as 

I (Uncle has died to-day, and aunt bewails him.) 

But it should have been 

itbl :>l^l B. B ilVl B,- 

(is at Kut). 

C. E. G. C. 

[The joke allnihd to in p. T'^O. nute. «;everal 

f(;rin-. There is an epigram of (we think) the younger 
Scalnrer uprin 

L. ^ « 

Queijr nihil aliinl e^t \i\ere quarn Inhere'^ 

and we rememher ha\ing read iinewliere uf certain Tro- 
hU'indiaii envoys whu irave nmnt'mtional offence by the 
greeting “ Semper bibat Imperatur.’' — En._ 


BOOK XOTICES. 


(aFVFRvr RnronT on the .Vdmini-tration of the ljum]>ay 

rrp.-5id«*ney fur Priutpi at the Guvurument 

(k-ntral Press Bombay, 

TTio red-letter chajiters of last year's Beport, 
wliich contaiu mo-t of the matter interesting to 
readers of the are not rc- 

pubh'jhed this year, which as regards the article 
on Bhv-^h'al Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr. 
Wilson’s paper upon cu'ites and language-^, which 
we republmhed la-t year (vol. III. pp. 'Ill ff i. is 
one of those thus omitted. This ytur’s Beport, 
liowevor, cont.ains a ])aper ipiou the climate of 
Bombay l)y Mr. Ghamber^, F.B.S , Superiut'Oidcnt 
of the ( )})-ervatory at Kulaha -d4h winch is 
iTUfU’csting in many wny-. and remark, ihle fm- an 
extraordinary <lerlvarion of the tfo’m “ Klcpliauta” 
applied to the tlninder-torins which occur ])retty 
generally throughout the Bre-ideuir’y (('kci [jt in 
Sind) at the clo^e of tlie inonsooii tMr. (Chambers 
i-mi'iiakcu iniqiplying it to the' ‘‘ mango showers” 
which imher it in, and wliich are called Uohlniehi 
])ani'. from the fact of their reaching tlc' town 
of Bomh.iy from the* <hrection of the inland of Klc- 
[dianta." The name of the inland wa^ given by 
the Portuguese, from the ^toue eh'phant which 
formerly '-tood there, and who-o ni' nthra 

now ornament the ap])roach to the \'ictoria Mu- 
seum. T’he lunne of the storms is denced from the 
Haste Xakshatra, or lunar man''iou umlcr the 
sign Haste, commonly called by the Marathas 
‘ Hatti Xakshatra.’ The Portuguese trau'-lated 
rite vernacular tei'm literally, and we have inherited 
it from them. 

The Archteological section (p. 50^':^} we reprint 


nearly in full, to show what ha^ been accomplished 
j and may be ho[)od for from the liberality uf Gov« 

I ernnu'nt in thi,-^ direction. 

! “Tin* Bombay Sanskrit Series, edited by Dr. 

Buhler and J_)r. Kielhorn, lum been enriched by 
j three new numbers juibluhcd during the year. 

I Iwo ot thc^e contain new critieaD'ditiou'^ of works 
I winch liave been puhli-^hr'd ]>f)th in India and in 
Eiu'ujic, and the tliird is the la-t number of Dv. 

I Kielhorn ^ edition of XagnjPbhat ta s ditficult and 
■ famou- gi'ammatic'al woi'k. 

I “ Dr. Buhler Aveiit on a three Tuoutli':' tfuir in 
j Bajputana to seai'f'h lor San-^krit MSS., and vi.sired 
j JodhpuTx •Ic'-almir, Bikanc]*, and Bhatncr He 
appears to liavi* lieen [laj'tieularly ‘-iiceo'^aful in 
Jc'^alniir and Bikaner. In the foi’mer town lie 
gaincil acce-,s to the am'ient library of the ( Gwal 
^ Jaina<, -which enjoys a great ri'putation among na- 
I tiv** scholars on account of it'^ su])pcKed extent 
and importance*. Dr. Buhler "avs i't*garding it: 

‘ LIicMSS. whieli are mnv {‘niiiid in the* Bhan- 
dar belong to three rla->es. 4'he lir'-t consists of 
palm-leaf MSS., the oldest of which is dated 
Samvat llbo, or \ n, I PH, while the youngest 
I Ix'Ioiigs to the heginning of tlie l.Mli ecntiiry. To 
the sreond (*l^l,-^s belong a nuTnh(*r uf very old and 
heaiititul paper MSS. dating from the BUh and 
I loth eenturic'^, wdiieh, ui'i'ording to tlic '-peciul listb 
a(*c()mpau\ ing tliem, are votive olferings given 
by rich pilgrims. The third chms contains mod- 
j ern paper .MSS. wdiich formerly w’ere the jirofierty 
I of monks who died at Jeaulrnir without s[)iritual 
1 descendants. 
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“ ‘ It might be expected that a Jaiiia collectiou 
like the Jesalmir Brihajjiluiiakosha (great store* 
hou.se 01 learuing) Tvould be composed entirely of 
religious books of the sect to vrhich it belongs. 
But that i.s by no means the case. Fully one-third 
of the MSrf. contain Brahmanical or profane ■s^*orks 
by Jaina authors/ 

“Dr. Biihlcr has made arrangements to obtain 
copies of all the important nc\Y works found in 
Diis library. He thinks also that careful collations 
of all the old Brahmanical MSS. should be made, 
as the present editions are based on much later 
and less trustworthy MSS. Tiie total luiinber of 
MSS. copied or purchased in Rajputana is upwards 
of two hundred. Besides, thirty MSS. have been 
acquired in Gujarat ; sereral of these have been 
lent to Sanskritists in India and in Europe ; and 
Dr. Buhler has an edition of the Yikramankakavya 
in the press.’’ 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
noticed that the Superintendent of the School of 
Art states that “ the Ajanta Expedition and Mr- 
Burgess's explorations have atfected his returns 
by drawing otf some of his best pupils.” As they 
could hardly be better employed, we will not 
lament over the falling off in the returns, and it 
is pleasant to observe that Mr. Griffiths considers 
“ the art-experience gained” to have been “ of great 
practical value to the students who have been 
employed in copying and restoring’’ the Ajanta 
paintings, although we regret to observe that 
several of the students employed in the expedi- 
tion have since suffered from fever, — which 
illustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
researches of the sort are carried out, and which, 
perhaps, are not always fully appreciated hy those 
who have not undergone them. 

“All the ])aintings brought from Ajanta in the 
])rcccdiiig vear were photographed, and the origi- 
nals, after exhibition at the Town Hall and Vic- 
tori i Museum, were sent home to the ludiaTi 
Mu>eum. The Government of India liavo now 
sanctioned a repetition of the expedition at a co^t 
of Rs. 5,000 yoarly until the work is fiiii sited ; 
and since the close of the year under report IMr. 
(inffirhs has been sent to England to tstudy the 
]ate--t processes for restoration of the ])aintings. 
and to make iin[nirics as to the po.s-ibility of 
romoviug those ]ianitiiigs which are alreatly partly 
dc'tached, or winch ('ould be easily detached.” 

*• Am u i:oT/M,v. — During tlu' past year a regular 
survey uf the archic*'ctural and other nreiubolo- 
gical remains in tln‘ Bombay Frosuloncy was coin- 
ineiiced by Mr Burgess. This survey originated 
in the de-patch of His (I race the Duke of Argyll. 
Xo. 17.'h of llrh October 1871, in wliicli it was 
proposevl that arrangements siiouM be made by 


this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had been made for the ]>roduction 
of a conqilete work on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
Mestern India. 

“A detailed scheme wa.s accordingly drawn out 
hy the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, wa.i fully concurred 
ill by His Excellency in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Government of India in this Goveru- 
niciit's letter Xo. dated :2ith July 1S7J. This 

contemplated the employment of Mr Burgess on 
this special duty for about tlirec years, during 
wliieh time he was to spend six months of the dry 
weather in the field, and six moutlis at home elab- 
orating the uote.s he had made during his tour, 
preparing the plans and drawing-, and printing 
the photographs. The Government of India had 
ill 18o8 set apart Rs. 13,oi>!j for this work in the 
Bombay Presidency, and thi.s sum was not exceeded 
in the scheme proposed. But it was pointed out 
that with more liberal allowance for establishment 
the field work would be carried on much more 
rapidly, and in the end the work would be propor- 
tionately cheaper. It was also jiroposed that the 
operations should extend over ILiidarabad, the 
Berars and Central Provinces, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains scattered over this extensive 
area, careful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Brahmanical and Jaina remains should 
be included. 

“ The scheme was sanctioned hy the Govern- 
ment of India on the niiderstanding that the ex- 
pense should not exceed the authorized grant of 
Rs. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
-houhl bo restricted to the Bombay Presidency.” 
T!ic latter limitation, however, excluded the Ajanta, 
lUura, and other groups of caves ju.-t oat'<ide the 
Bombay Presidency, and thus rendered im[iassiblo 
tlie production of a com]>lete work on i.he rock-eut 
temples of Western India. This has lieen remedied 
>’.ure, and Ilaidarabad and the Central Ih’ovinccs 
have now been added to Bombay and Berdr as the 
{iehl to be surveyed. 

*■ dir. Burgess did not take charg*^ of the duties 
of Areliieological Surveyor and Reporter till the 
K»tli January 187 f. and his actual work in the field 
did not begin till the dud Feliruary Ho concludod 
it on the Kith April, as, owing to ii thunder-storm, 
ht' ap’.u'f'hended his materials might; be injured by 
r.iiii. His iir.-t sej'.sou was thus a very short one, 
and in addition he had other ditficukie- to contend 
again-t. He states that tiu' nvvjis at his di-po-al 
w«'re too limited ftn* tlio organization of a proper 
and that the allowance for ])hotography in 
pvirticular was manifestly inadetjuate " 

“On the whole, however, it appears that a good 




I) li.i- ))<:viL rmule. aii<l the iLmouiit uf work 

done ill a time con-idorable. 3Il\ Biir- 

coiiliiied h.m-elr' duriiiq the bcason to liio 
Kauai u-e The caves at Ladaini and 

Aihnlli ur Aiualli. of which hithertu -^o very little 
wa- known, were surveyed, a- also the ancient Jaina 
and ;t\iiva temple^ at Beh^nnii, Pattadkah and 
Aiwalli ; and ^lu.h other places ot importance in an 
<rrchaMd(»^^Ical point ot view as were easily acco^^ible 


“J-J. Figures in the south corner of the Cave. 44. 
>culprure^ in the Frahinamcal Cave, iiortli corner 
ut the hail. 45, iJitto east corner. 46. The Durgu 
Temple. 47. Ihllar in the jiorcli of the Durga 
Temple. 48, Door of the same. 4h, .Sculptured 
slabs lying outside. Sin ha, Ac. and corner of 
basement ofTeiipiIe. ol. Two inscriptions on the 
gateway of the same. 5'2. Columns in one of the 
old deserted Temples in the village. 54 Ruined 


were also visited.”’ “Between 40 .nid 45 in-rrip- 
rions wore copied, some or‘ them very siicces-t’ully, 
by paper casts. 54 photogra[>hs in all were taken. 
TTie following list of tiiern is hero given, as it 
shows in a brief space the held over which the 
operations of the year extended : — 

1. Belgaiii. — Temple Ko. 1, outside the Commis- 
sariat Stores. 8. Teinjile Xo. 2, inside the Cuni- 
inissariat componnd. 4. Roof of Temple Xo 2. 4. 
Inner door of the same. 5. G.itoway of the tbrt. 

o. Old Temple at Konur. 7 Konur. — TempL; of 
MrdirdinireX'ara on tlie GhAt]>tabha. s Tmnple 
( f fMahrdinge.svara from the west. !h lu'CripLion 
in the '^anio. lo. FalD of Ookak, and Tempf 11. 
<fromlech or Dolmen Xo. 1, near Konur. 12. Xo. 2, 
in the jungle. 14. Xo. 4, in a field, 

14. Kadaroli. — Old TVinple in the bed of the Mdh 
prabha. 15. Inscribed .-tone or SilakVanain lu the 
vidago of Kadar(di.^’' lb. Sam[)gdni ^lospne. 17. 
I’a.l Ilongah — Old Temple.y IS Sauiidatti. A 
>:hi hXaiiam. 

I'O. Iliili,' — -Front of the Ttcnple of f’anchaliiiga 
f)<iva 2' > ,>idj View of do. 21. (Jld Temple on the 
I e of the lull. 22, ()ld Te*nple> at a tank 
2 i. Manauli. — 'f-anples of Fanchahii'_rX vara. 
2!, >f ulptureil vtr)uts in the same. 25. A 8ila,' 
-''anam at Fan'-halinge- vara. 

20. B idami — -I rout ot Cave 1 . 2/. 18-armr d Siva. 
.V . at Cave L. 2-. Front of Cave IL. 2,i. ATdinii. 
tve. ill tlie ver.inda of (hive II. .40. Cu\(. 
irorn tlm nortli-' a-t. 41. Cave HI. from the north- 
V'. .' 1 . 42. Cave Hi. -Fila-ter and sculpture at the 
• .'t end of the veranda. 4.; CarLcla and hLraros 

nijo^r the roof <4' tlu.* eniiMue';, vith hraelru-, of 
utraK »!iimn- of tie. v-iMudi. .41. \\h < nd of 

‘ • v..randa V, iih lign"<; of XiKiniia. 41 IH-t end 

the vie-.iudi With \'i-huii on .Vuaiim. .4b. 
V.-r;dii witli iTirliC and pila-ter witli the (4d 
.:,-ej-j[>non g .47 \ irahiiudra at the we^L -ale (h’tlio 
■. vr :h. Cave IV —The Jama Cave. 4'k West 
■ ’ '1 "f tlio \.‘iMMd.i aial liLTUre of F.u Vranathn, 
o .mn.-. iVe. in Cave 1\5 4“. Fa-t (uid of tlie 

'v oel a Jiua, columns. cVe ll.Ahewoithe old 
F'..iof Ihehuiii with .sevt ral Temple- ilrom two 

K’ Aiholh.— nrahm.iiiard Cave ai„[ Honolirh. 

^ > •' od 1. p. Ul. 
r V.t., -o p. iVj, 


Gateway to a Temple near the village. 51. Group 
of Temples and Dolmen at the same place. 

“In his Jop'o*/, — which lias been separately 
printed," at the India Office, illustrated by 21 
photographs of buildings. Ac., G of inscriptiums. 
and 24 plates of plans, detail.-, inscri])tions, and 
sculptures— 5Ir. Burgess ha.s ‘‘given a detailed 
descri[)tion of the remains he visited during the 
sea-on." “ He is of opinion that the materials 
which he has yet collected do not adequately 
repre-ent the antiquities of the Kaiiaresc country, 
but only open up a field which would repay a 
much wider and more detailed survev.' 

* I he antiquarian researches of Hr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.S.. are also deserving of mention. During the 
year under review he examined the inscrifitions at 
Gadak, in tlie Darnbal Taluka of the Dharwuij Dis- 
trict, and ]jubh;>hed an account of them, together 
wuth a traii.-cription and translation of the largest 
of tliem,§ winch relates to the kings of the FIovsaH 
dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 
paring fnr publication some inscriptions previously 
cellected relating to the Ratta chieftains of Faun- 
<latti and Be|gaih, the Fadava kiiig.s of Devagiri, 
and the \ ijayanagara dynasty, and in the early jiart 
ul l>u I cepiod some fresh inscriptions at Xaregal 
in the Dharwadt District, relating to chieftain.- ofthe 
*Smdavani.sa, subordinate to the Chaliikya kings." 
Hi- jiaper on the Kat ta chieftains of Faundatti and 
Felonin i-, printed in the Jimrnnl of tlit' UinnJififf 
JJr'>,Lrh of tiu Un,j,a A-lnfic Socltfn, M}\. 
but tho {jtliors are not yet ready for publication. 

‘H'liialiyit may bo ineutiuncd that it is now 
ptMpo-.(.d to carry out a schenu' for tlie collection 
and pre-fu’v ation of ancient Kaiiarese inscriptions 
which va- suggr-.tedby His (irace tlie Duke of 
Aigtyll in in- de.-[»atch No. 4, dated 27th January 
It'/ A I hi- schoine contemplated the employment 
ot a conifietent scholar to rc\i.ve the transcripts of 
thf' Kanarc<(‘ inscriptions jircpared ]>y Sir W. 
Flhot, and to add otiicrs not included in the 
collection, and it was suL'gcsteil that whni tlie 
I revi-ion and additions arc completed, the bulk ot 
j tliein slu.iuld be printed in India in modern Kana- 
I rose , only those should bo photolithographed 
j wlilcli, in the o piiLiou of tlie editor, pre-ent double 
: : \ , 1 . iir. p .‘io.y ' 

§ Sec ArL vG. 11. r»p. iktG— 3I>3.— Ea. 
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readings, or are interesting for their great anti- 
qnit}’. In a minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Ciibijs on the -kh June last, it is proposed thaj 
the work be divided into t>ro portions — (1) the 
copying the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
and publication. xVs regards the first portion it is 
considered that the best plan is to have copies (Pr. 
ehtu iUiioges) taken by means of the stout unsized 
paper used by those aavants who have been en- 
gaged on similar duty in Egypt. It is recom- 
mended that the second part of the duty should 
be entrusted to Mr. Fleet.” 

W. F. SlXCLAIR. 


KERALACHARur, or the Practice of Malabar. — Calicut, 

Collectorate Press (ID pp. -Itu), ISGO. 

This small pamphlet contains the sixty-four 
Aiiacharams, also called the sixty-four Aclnlrams ; 
for although they are Anacharams in the larger 
portion of the Presidency, they are considered 
Acharams in the land of Kerala or Malabar— origin- 
ally the country now comprised under the names 
of Kanara, Malabar, Cochin, and Travankor— the 
narrow strip between the AVestern Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarra in Korth 
Kanara to Ca])eKumari. They arc precepts given 
by Sri Sahkaracharya of Sringeri — one of the most [ 
celebrated teachers of the A^edanta philosophy— , 
after con.sultiug the Bliarniasostra. They are em- 
bodied in twenty-six Sanskrit slokas. These every 
Alain Tili considers liinibclf strictly bound to attend - 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet — printed, as the title-page and 
])refacc tell us, for the edification of the public— arc j 
al.'^o gh'eii Alalayalam equivalents for the Sanskrit | 
■words in the Mokas, with a rendering in Alalayalam j 
in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 
abstract translation of the something 

regarding tho author may be interesting. 

Sankaraeharya was the son of ALiluideva or SL\a 
by a Hnihman widow. From his very boyhood he 
was well instructed, so tliat in time he beeame the 
mo^t learned man of his day, to whom all looked 
up fur instruction and advice. As he was born of 
a Brahman widow, the Binlimans of the village 
refused to join in the ceremonies attending his i 
mother’s death. On this occasion ho therefore 
dug the ])it cut the body of his 

motlier into pieces and burnt them. The cere- 
monies that ought to be performed hy a junior 
member of the family wiTcdoneby Shdras, so that 
from this period began tlie custom ot ‘’no cere- 
monv for Brahmars witbout the assistance ot a 
Sudra,” and 

By order of the sage Govinda Sanyas i, Sanka- 
nVdiarya wrote a history of Kerala in 2I,0u0 

qro.atULUtis, ‘ 


Ho divided the Alalayalis into 08 or 7*2 (?) sects, 
as.scmbled the sixty-four village Bnilmians, al- 
lotted their particular duty to each class as well 
as to other castes, laid down rules for the daily 
observance of each and every class of his division, 
and fixed penalties on those who infringe the 
caste privileges. 

This great man was noted even during his day. 
Ther e is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tiriivet- 
thur, four miles to the north of Madras, built by 
his followers, where worship is still offered to the 
gods by Alalaljar or Xamburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three o ppeffra ,u'es of San- 
karacharya in his Journey fh rough 2Iijsore ato' 
MffhfhaTj vol. III. 91 (edition of 1807). 

Being the offspring of a god, he is considered 
an incarnation of the deity himself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. The following is 
an abstract translation of each of the precept>. 
embodied in twenty-six Mokas : — 

I. Do not clean your teeth with a stick. 

*2. Do not bathe (m a tank) with the clothe- 
you wear. 

3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 
have worn. 

4. Do not bathe before sunrise. 

5. Do not cook rice, Ac. before bathing. 

tJ. Do not use the previous day's water — liter- 
ally, the water drawn and kept (in a vessel) the 
previous day. 

7. Do not think of the attainment of any parti- 
cular object when bathing, 

8. Do not use the remainder of the water in 
the A'cssel kept for one purpoi^e for another. 

9. Bathe if you touch certain low castes — Sd- 
dras, — lit. He who desires holiness, or not to bi‘ 
polluted, should bathe whenever he touches low- 
caste men, Ac. 

10. Bathe if you approach certain lower castes — 
Cliaiidalas (pariahs). 

I I . Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chaudalas. 

12. Do not tread with your foot on the ground 
cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 
on it. 

FI This is the mode of putting holy a^he< 
on the forehead:— A Brahman should make a 
figure ill fhe form ot a long g<~go» as ^ , :i 
Kshatriya a semi-circle, as yj \ a A ai^ya a 
circular figure, as ^ j and a bffdra three ])arallel 

Hues, as = . 

14. Repeat to yourself the uunitranir when per- 
forming any ceremony of which a niautra. is an ac- 
companiment. 

15. Do not eat stale rice, l.c. do not cat m the 
morning what has been prepared the previous day 
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10. Do not eat the (what remains 

in the dish after one'^ meal is over). 

1 7. Do not eat what has been oti'ered as no i C‘:ihjo, 
to Siva. 

IS. Do not eat meals served with the hare 
palm; l.<\ rice, ghee, and cuny miut be served 
■with a spoon-like nteu^il. 

19. Do not use butfalo’s ghee and milk for 
lin.-tms (sacrilicial ceremonic-). 

Do nod use baflalo’s ghee and milk for 
obit uary anniversarie< . 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (1) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each mor-el is swallowed. 

22 Do not chew betel-leaf when yon are un- 
clean. 

22, Load the life of a Brahmachari (after the ' 

Vpo ihoijfiini ceremony), perform the and ; 

the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed fur him. j 

24. Give the due:^ in the shape of muney pre- ■ 

sents to your tutors. j 

25. Do not recite the in villages and | 

street'. 

25, Do not sell female':, in raarriaere [ 

27. Do not stick to any vow .solely for the ; 
attammt'ut of any one aim. ! 

2S. If a female touches a girl wlio has just ; 
attained puberty—beforo the holy water 
ydh'f) i-3 sprinkled on lier— -he must bathe huforo 
taking her food, being uiwlean. If a male Brah- i 
man <loes so, changing the holy thread and 
imrihcation by holy water are lV(Jui^ite 

22. Brahmans .'hould not wfaLve. 

IV). Do not wa^h yonv clothes yoin-'clf. 

31. K^hatriyas, ike. should not — ib-rdirnar'Only 
should— -w'or-hip Kuilrfiksha beads or tlie ' 

of SiVc. ‘ 

.32. Brdhm.oi' 'hould not accept the ituhicd ' 
rlTja’iiin' of a SUlrjT ^rdihlLtf, 

2.1. [‘.'I'lnriu iru'e* of 4raddh'i is nece^'arv for a . 
d‘ ■•e.i-ed fiihcr, father's father, motlier’s Ihtlier, ■ 
aud tlulr w ivc'. 

.‘G. Bfi-lhrmanop of .-raddha on full-moon days , 

IS nerr-^^.ny tw tli'* l'irri'^ or aiiM*. tm*'. 

2.'3. I’erloimi the e.n’emony at tin- j)re- 

scnbi'd t im*‘ 

.35. Iv'ep your h<-ud uii'liavi'd for a cutapleto I 
year, a-^ a vow, on tin: de:ith of your father and 
mot her. 

27. Death tinni\ m saries arc to he perfmaru’d 
by 1 f'l.'i cii'-e to th(‘ nak-luilra ilunar mati'um) on 
w:;i'-h t h(‘ p< r'oii da'd. 

:G’ If yon Ijofoim* pc.llutfvl by a fmn.ale relative 
bringing forflt,at tho time wlnm you ar»‘ tr> pf-r- 
f.rm a U ceremony, ])er{brm it after the 

pollution has hdr you. not otlHU'W’me. 

2o. An a'lopted '.on should periurm the uumver- 


, sary ceremonies of the deaths of his natural father 
! and motlier. 

40. The corpse should he burnt in the per.son’s 
I own soil, not in that of another person. 

: 41. Sanya-is should not see women, 

i 42. Have always a love and regard for the 

* future world. 

43. Du not perform svaddhas for departed 
^ Sanya>is. 

i 44. Brahman women should not see men other 
, than their hust>and''. 

4'). Biahman females should not stir out (of 
their hoime*") witliout maid--er\ ant^. 

4t;. 'Wear only white clothe-'. 

47. Do not bore a hole in yonr in^se. 

4S, If a Brahman drinks (liquor; he loses his 
ca'te. 

42. If a Brahman takes to wife another (<*.<’. 
other thuii hia wife) Brahman woman, he loses his 
ca>te. 

52. 5Vithiu the walls of a ])agoda, idols should 
not be curi'^ecrated. nor temph s endowed to the 
ghost.-, of ancestors wdio have died Moieut (or ac- 
cidtmtal) deaths. 

51. SUdras should not touch the idol in a 
pagoda . 

52. Y hat has been ofTered to one deity can- 
not be again offered to another. (The same object 
thoulel nut coui.tituto ollerings to two separate 
deitic'.) 

52». IMarriago cannot lie performed without a 
l/'h,nf, or burnt-offering — the easting of clarified 
I buttf'r, Ac. into the sacred lire as an offering to 
the gods aeeornpanied with prayers, and invoca- 
tions aceording to thoohji'ct of the ''acrifice. 

o4. A Bnlliman should not wor.^hip another 
Bi-alnnan lying [iro^trate on the belly. 

"5. A either i'- it pmjier that tluw should wor- 
ship ( make tonioislc \ra ) toanotlan’, /.* . of a dlirerent 
cu'tie 

55. Do not perform tlie -aentice of the cow. 

o/ . Such a state of things should not exist 
that ,-'Onic are Saivas and some \ ai.-'lmava^. The 
Jxeralaites ai’e to hold both in ('(pial vem^i’ation. 

5s. \Vear only one holy thread— 

u!>. I ho ehlc-'t son alone can marrv. 

5' f I he o!b ring to the yo// ik- -.huiilil be of rice. 

51. K-'bat ri va.v, Ac. in piulbiming tbeir <iad- 
dhas should coU'.ider unde-, in tlie place of fathers 
(ihalimaTi). 

• >2. Among tlie K-'liatilvas, Ac. succession to 
piMperty i-'’ in the Iitk* of ja phews, 

• '2. \\ hIow-^ should oliscrve the rules of san- 

ya'U ('tru't r-f*libacy). 

64. 4 here should be no 

X. iS.VXKlXNI AVariy.\r. 

Ernal:nh>}n 
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SANTALI FOLKLORE. 

BY REY. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJ:MAHAL. 
The Tale of Kan ran and Gvja. 


K AXRAN and Gnj a were brothers ; of these 
two Kanran was the elder. They used 
to go every day to the jungles for the purpose 
of digging up roots, on which they subsisted. 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look 
at the sun and tell me how high up he is.’’ Guja 
having mounted a tall tree looked over the 
tops of the other trees in the jungle, and 
perceived one of the heavenly bodies setting, 
and in the opposite direction another rising : 
from this he concluded that it was drawling 
towards evening. 

They again set to work and dug up a quan- 
tity of roots. In thus doing they soon be- 
came very weary. Suddenly the thought struck 
them, We have dug up the roots, but w^here 
is the fire by which to cook them*.^” Kanran 
then said to his brother, “We are in a fix; 
what shall we do?” The younger brother 
again mounted a high tree and took a good 
look round, to see if he could discover any signs 
of a fire in the distance. After some time he 
saw a slight glimmering of light. 

Descending quickly from the tree, he said 
to his brother, “I see a light shining in the 
distance.” Then, tying up their roots, they 
immediately set off in that direction. ith 
great difficulty they reached the spot, and 
discovered that it w^as a fire burning before a 
cave. Going nearer, they saw that the cave 
was a tiger’s lair, and saw^ a large tiger inside. 
Calling to the animal, Kanran said, “ Uncle, 
is any one at home?” The ti^er replied, 
“Yes, nephews, I am hero; come in and sit 
down, I have killed a fat ox and am now eating 
him.” They said, “ We have been busy all 
day digging up roots, but are unable to cook 
them for want of a fire.” 

The tiger, after having finished his repast, 
came outside the cave, and the three seated 
themselves around the fire. The brothers 
then roasted their roots and asked the tigei 
whether he would not join them in their supper. 
Taking some pieces of charcoal from the fire, 
they handed them to the tiger, keeping the 
roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- 
marked, “ I can’t manage to eat these without 


a great deal of crunching, but you seem to cat 
them as if they were quite soft.’’ The brothers 
answered, “ We picked out those that w'ci’e 
well baked for you, and are contenting our- 
selves wdth the half-cooked roots.” Having 
finished supper, they proposed asking one 
another riddles. The tiger said, “ Can you 
tell me the meaning of this — One I will eat for 
breakfast, and another like it for supper ?” The 
brothers, hearing this, felt sure it wns some- 
thing connected with them, but, pretending not 
to understand, they replied, “ 0 uncle, we cannot 
tell. As you have puzzled us, we will also 
try and do the same to you- — One will twist the 
tail, the other will wring the car.” The tiger 
also perceived that this was said with regard to 
him, and in great terror was about to make 
his escape, when Kanran seized his tail, which 
in the ensuing struggle Avas twisted off. This 
ihe brothers roasted, and found it a delicious 
morsel. As the tiger Avas escaping, the bro- 
thers said to each other, “ If he goes to the 
rwer, Ave shall not be able to folloA\" him, but 
if to the hills Ave shall bo able easily to secure 
him.” The tiger, overhearing this conversa- 
tion, fied toAvards the rwer. This was exactly 
what the brothers Avished, for they kncAV that 
if the tiger escaped to the jungle they Avould 
be unable to oA'crtake him. 

On the folloAving day they set out in the 
direction of the river. Following the footprints 
of the tiger, they found him in a small patch of 
jungle close to the AA'atcr. They concerted a 
plan, namely, that Kanran should hide behind 
a tree, Avhile Guja drove the animal in that 
direction. Being tlius driven from his hiding- 
place, the tiger Avas caught by the lier-in-AA'ait, 
and A\ns beaten to death by the brothers, as 
they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 
and Avere carrying him to their home, Avhen 
they perceived that he occasionally opened his 
eyes. Putting him doAvn they again beat him 
till they thought he Avas dead. After carrying 
him a little further they noticed that he still 
opened his eyes. Giving him another severe 
beating they concluded that he must be now 
dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gave it up in despair, threw him down 
and left him. Being at some distance from 
home, they went to a w^aterfall to quench tlieir 
thirst, and afterwards climbed up a tdl tree 
which grew on the banks of the water, and 
there they remained for safety during the night. 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself 
and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- 
ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers 
who had thus so grievously ill-treated him. 
They assembled in large numbers and searched 
for a long time for Kanran and Guja, but in 
vain. At length, becoming tired, they gave up 
the search and began to abuse the poor tailless 
tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the 
tailless tiger went close to the very tdl tree in 
which the brothers were seated. Seeing their 
shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, 
“ Come here, they are drowned in this deep 
w^ater.” The other tigers inquired, ‘'Arc you 
serious, or are you making fun of us ? IF vou 
are joking you shall suffer for it.'^ Finding it 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive 
into the w'ater and fetch out the brutliers. 
The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, lacing 
thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water 
and saw the reflection of tlie men as plainly 
as l)cfore ; again he dived, but with no better 
success. Being completely worn out with his 
exertions aiiel very cold, he began to sneeze. 
^Vliile in tlie act of doing so, lie liappened to 
look up, an<l tlicrc he discovered the brothers 
quietly seated in tlic /«/-trco. 

Having announced this fact to tlie rest of the 
tigers, they lield a g*eneral consultation as to 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- 
less tiger .at length sug-gested the following 
plan : — " Let us stand one on the oilier,” said 
ho, “till weg*et liigli enough to reach tla-m.” 
This plan being approved by all, tiny dii-octed 
tlie tailless tiger to take bis stand at tlie bottom ; 
then they climbed one iqion the otluT, till they 
could almost toucli the liruthers. At tliis crisis, 
Kaniaii called out to his brotlier, “ Give me 
your axe, I will kill the tailless tiger.” The 
latter, hearing tliis, struggled to make liis 
escape, and in so doing upset the whole pai’tv, 
who were resting upon liim, while tliey in their 
fall crushed the poor tailless tiger to death, 
and overcome by terror they Eed, After this, 


the two brothers descended from the tree and 
began to cut up the dead tiger. Kanran select- 
ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 
share, but Guja seized the entrails. Kanran, 
seeing this, asked liis brother why he was so 
foolish as to choose the entrails and to leave the 
rest. Guja quietly replied, “Brother, I am quite 
satisfied with what I have.” Then they took 
their departure, and after travelling some dis- 
tance found a suitable tree on w^bicb to rest. 
It so happened that a king’s son was just 
passing on the way to his father-in-law's house, 
in order to fetch home his wife, and he lay do^ra 
to rest under this same tree. 

All this time Guja had been holding the 
entrails of the tiger in his hands. At last he 
said to his brother, “ I can't keep this any 
longer.'’ Kanran answered, “ What shall we do 
then r If you let it fall, we shall be discovered 
and shall certainly be killed.” At length, Guja, 
unable to bold it any longer, let it fall on 
tlie king’s son who was lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, Ac. 
upon his body, and imagined that some accident 
must liave happened to himself ; he therefore 
hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 
him run at a mad pace, immediately followed. 
The two brothers ({uickly came down from the 
tree and began to plunder the baggage, wdiich 
had been left behind in the fright. Kanran 
seized upon tlie finest garments, while Guja se- 
lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 
brotlier fur thus losing such a splendid oppor- 
tunit}' of eiiricliing himscK', he replied, “ Brother, 
this will suit my purpose,'’ 

They now proceeded on their journey. Guja 
was so much ]> leased with his drum that he 
kept on beating it all day long. Unfortunately 
the drum-] lead split and thus was rendered 
useless. But Guja, instead of throwing it 
away, continiK'd to carry it about with him. 
Aft('r wards they found a liecs’-nest. Guja re- 
1 resiled himself wfitli the lioney and filled hia 
drum with l)e(*s. Having done this, they con- 
tinued their journey, till they arrived at a river- 
ghat. A\ hen the villagers came out at eventide 
to draw wati'r, Guja let fiy some of bis bees 
arnongNt tliem. Tlu' pt'ople, bdng mucli stung, 
ran home and tohl liow that two strangers had 
arrived and had greatly annoyed them by allow- 
ing’ bees to sting them. The villagers, headed 
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by tlieir chief and armed with hows, advanced 
to the attack, determined to be avenged upon 
the strangers. They commenced shooting, but 
the brothers, hidden behind their drum, re- 
mained unharmed. After all their arrows had 
been shot, Guja opened the hole of his drum, 
and the bees streamed out like a cart-rope. The 
villagers now prayed to be released from this 
plague of bees, and their chief promised to give 
one of them his daughter in marriage, also a 
yoke of oxen and a piece of land. Guja then 
calling his bees forced them again into the drum. 
The chief performed his promise. Kanran was 
married to his daughter, and he cultivated the 
land which his father-in-law gave him. 

One day, for some reason, Kanran was ob- 
liged to leave home for a short time, and upon 
his departure gave Guja this parting injunc- ] 
tion : — “ If,” said he, “ the plough become at j 
any time entangled in the ground, and the ox ! 
be unable to get along, strike it wdth your axe.” 
Guja imagined that his brother was speaking of 
the ox, so when the plough became entangled 
he struck the ox with his axe and killed him, 
instead of cutting away the obstruction, as his ! 
brother had intended. Kannin, returning home j 
about this time, was informed by his wife of ; 
what had happened. Upon hearing it, he be- [ 
came greatly enraged, and ran to the spot, in- 
tending to kill his brother. Guja, however, be- 
coming aware of his brother’s intention, imme- 
diately snatched up the entrails of the ox and j 
fled. Seeing a tree having a large hole in the j 
trunk, he got inside, having first covered himself ! 
with the entrails. Kanran, arriving at the j 
spot, thrust his spear into the hole repeatedly, j 
and when he drew it out ho perceived that it j 
was smeared with blood. He exclaimed, “ I 
have speared him to death, now he won't kill 
any more of my oxen,” and returned home. 

Guja was not at all hurt, the spear not 
having touched him, — the blood was not his, 
but that of the ox. Having satisfied himself 
that no one was near, he came out of the hole, 
and crept secretly into his brother’s house. 
Climbing to the top of the house, ho sat there 
perched upon one of the beams. A little while 
afterwards Kanran entered, bringing with him 
portions of the flesh of the slain ox, also some 
rice. Having closed the door, ho commenced 
to offer a sacrifice to his brother Guja’s memory- 
The usual ceremonies having been performed, 


he addressed the soul of his departed brother 
in the following manner : — 0 Guja, receive 
these offerings. I killed you indeed, but don’t 
be angry with me for doing so. Condescend to 
accept this meat and rice.” Guja, from bis 
hiding-place, replied, “Very 'well, lay them 
down.” Kanran, bearing this voice, was greatly 
astonished, but was afinid to look in the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. Going 
out, be inquired of the villagers as to whether it 
was possible for a dead man to speak. They 
told him that such was sometimes the case. 

Whilst Kanran was talking to the neighbours, 
Guja escaped secretly by a back door, taking 
with him the meat and rice. He had not gone 
far before he encountered some men who, be 
afterwards learned, were professional thieves. 
He divided his meat and rice with them, and 
they became great friends. Guja became their 
companion in their plundering expeditions. 
However, afterwards coming to words, they 
beat Guja severely, tied his hands and feet, and 
were carrying him off to the river with the 
intention of drowning him. But on the way 
they were compelled by hunger to go in search 
of food, and not wishing to be burdened with 
Guja they set him down bound under a tree. A 
shepherd passing that way, and attracted by 
his crying, inquired who he was and why he 
was crying. Guja answered, “ I am a king’s son, 
and am being taken against my will to be married 
to a king's daughter for whom I have not the 
slightest affection.” The shepherd answered^ 
I am indeed sorry for you, but let me go 
instead of you, I will gladly marry ber.” So 
the shepherd quickly released Guja, and allowed 
himself to be bound in his place. The thieves, 
soon afterwards returning, took np the supposed 
Guja, and in spite of the shepherd’s protesta- 
tions that lie was not Guja they threw him into 
the river. In the meantime Guja fled, driving 
before him the shepherd’s cows. The thieves 
afterwards met him again, and seeing the cow's 
inquired of Guja whence he had procured them. 
Guja answered, “ Don’t you remember you 
threw mo into the river ? there it was I got 
all these. Let me thro^v you in too, and you 
will get as many cows as you wish.” This 
proposition meeting with general approbation, 
they suffered themselves to be bound and thrown 
into the river, where, as a natural consequence, 
all were drowned. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS: A iMANIPURt STORY. 

BY G. H. DAilA^'T, B.A., B.C.S. 


In a certain country there lived a king* named 
Hemanga Sen; his queen Tvas called Anaugu 
Manjuri. He had a very large and beautitul 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into 
the courtyard and sat down, ^ow it happened 
that the mate of a sparrow was just dead, leav- 
ing two young ones only hatched nine days, and 
he, thinking he could not bring them up alone, 
determined to take another mate : so he searched 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young 
ones of his first mate, and then went away to 
look for food. In the meantime the new mate, 
remembering that the young ones were not 
hers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, 
and they fell in front of the queen, and their 
Ijodies split open and they died. 

Ananga Manjuri was very sorry to see this, 
and thought to herself, When their wives die, 
men have verv little consideration for their 
children and grandchildren. If I die, my hus- 
band will take another wife, who Avill treat my 
little sons Tnri and Basanta just in this way, and 
will kill tJiem.” So she wept very much, and 
took the two young sparrows and showed them 
to the king, and told him how they had perished, 
and asked him not to treat her sons ni the same 
way if she died. The king told her she was 
not likely to die, and promised he would never 
ill-treat her sons ; and the young sparrows he 
thro^v away. 

Five years after this tlio queen’s time came, 
and she fell ill and died, and tlie king was 
much grieved, moi’c especially as Ids s(jns w(*re 
so young. His distress was so great that for 
many days he would not hear of marrying 
again, l)ut his men and women slaves continu- 
ally urged him to take am>tli(;r wife, saying 
there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
there was no queen, and all his suljects said 
the same tlung. At last the king could no 
lunger wlth>tand tlieir entreaties, and consent- 
ed, and told them to look oat fin’ a suit aide 
match for him. During this time liis two srms 
had become old enougli to play at liockey* 
ami were continually amusing themselves: at 
{lie game. The subjects fimnd a suitable vrife 


for the king, and they were married, and he 
brought her to the palace. After she had been 
there some days she began to think that there 
was no use in her remaining with the king, 
because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
fiz’st wife, wei'C still alive, and if she had any 
children they would not ascend the throne, and 
I that she mu^t hit upon some plan to kill them. 
So she thou gilt over it all day, whether she was 
eating, drinking, sleeping, or walking, till at 
last she devised a scheme, — to pretend that she 
v/as ill and could only be cured by bathing in 
the blood of Turi and Basanta. So she called 
a wise man and said to him aside in a solitary 
place, ‘‘ I have called you in because I am ill, 
and you must tell the king that I shall soon be 
well if I bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta.” 
Saying this she took gold and silver from the 
treasury and gave it him, and from that day 
she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 
ed to lx: ill ; and when she had not eaten for a 
month her body was very thin and emaciated, 
and she seemed to ])e really' ill. The king 
ordered tlie wise man to be called, and sent a 
slave to fetch him, and when he came the king 
told him to exp mine the queen and see what 
was till' matter with her, and to give her medi- 
cine to cure Izer. So tlie wise man examined 
tlic riucen, and came back and told the king that 
she was very ill, and wmuld certainly die unless 
she was pi’c>pcrly treated. The king told him 
to apply proper medicines, but he said the 
remi'd}' could jiot bo obtained, so it wa.s of no 
use thinking about it. The king pres.sed him 
very much to tidl it, and promised that he would 
really have it dum*, whatever it w'as. So he said, 
“ 1 oil mu^t kill your two sons Turi and Ba- 
santa, and make the queen bathe in their blood, 
and she will bo cured.” When the queen heard 
the wis(; man say this, she pretended to be very 
ill, and rolled from side to side in her bed call- 
ing out I am dvingq I am dying.” The king 
could not hel[) believing her, and ordered his 
sons to be killcil. Xow the two boys, with tlieir 
slaves, w'ere gone out to plfty at hockey, and 
otlier slaves were sent to look for them ; 
Init tlicy, being tired w'itli play', had gone 


* riie uatluaal game of tae 3Iauipurh : it is sometimos playc’d on horseback, and sometiiues on foot. 
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into the house of the woman who nursed 
them while their mother was alive, to drink 
some water, and the slaves, armed with ilaos 
and bows and arrows, came and found them 
there, and told them how the king had ordered 
them to be killed that the queen might bathe 
in their blood. Turi, who was a little the 
bigger, wept very much at hearing this, and 
lamented his ill fate, but his younger brother 
Basanta did not understand that he was to be 
killed, and went on playing. So the king’s 
slaves put Turi and Basanta in front of them 
and went away. On the road Turi said to 
them, Sirs, do not kill my little brother, 
only kill me ; he does not understand anything 
about it, and you see he is still laughing.’* 
He fell at their feet and entreated them much, 
till at last they felt pity for him, and one of 
them proposed to let the boys go, and kill 
a dog and put its blood in a chitrija and take 
it to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
to this; and all went together into a lonely 
forest, where they killed the dog and released 
Turi and Basanta, telling them they must 
never return to the kingdom, as the king their 
fatiier would suppose them to be dead. So 
they returned to the king with the dog’s blood, 
and told him it was the blood of his sons, and 
he made the queen bathe in it, and as there 
was nothing really the matter with her she was 
very soon well, and the king was much pleased 
at her recovery. 

In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled 
a long way, and became very hungry and 
tiur.d-y, so that they plucked young leaves off 
the trees to eat. They journeyed on till sun- 
set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the 
night, and the elder brother told the younger 
to lie dowm and he would keep watch. Ihe 
younger brother spread his cloth on the ground 
and was soon adeep, while Turi sat at the foot ot 
tlie tree and collected some wood, and struck a 
light by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
tire. IS^ciw a pair of parrots had perched in that 
tree, and about midnight the cock called to 
the hen : “ Listen, wife ! What will happen to 
tile man who eats you ^ And she answered . 
“ The man who cats me will first experience 
great distress, and afterwards great happi- 
ness; but what will happen to the man 
who eats von ? The cock replied : will 


be very happy and will be made king.” Turi 
heard all that the two parrots had said, and 
lie took a knife from his cloth and made a 
bow and arrow, and killed both of them at one 
shot, and they fell to the ground. 

He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
was still asleep, but, as he did not w’ish to eat 
them both himself, he put them aside till his 
brother should wake. 

A little after midnight he became very sleepy, 
and, as there were many tigers, bears, and wil l 
boars in the jungle, he woke his brother and 
told him to keep watch, but he was so sleepy 
himself that he quite forgot to eat the birds lie 
had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 
and, thinking his brother had put them there 
for him, he put the cock aside aud ate the hen, 
which was fated to bring sorrow upon him, and 
when he had finished eating, morning came. 
Turi rose up, and Basanta said he had eaten 
one bird himself, and pub the other aside for 
him : so Turi ate the one by which happiness 
was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
brothers set out for another country, and tra- 
velled together for a long way till the sun be- 
’ came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 
I asked his brother for water, but Turi told him 
i they could nob find it there on the top of a 
j mountain, and they must go on a little further. 

] So they went on till Basanta grew so hungry 
i and thirsty that he could not move another 
' step, and he sat down on the mountain and 
1 asked his brother to search for water for him, 
and Turi went to look for it. 

Xow' the king of that country was dead, 
and his principal elepliaiit had gone into tlie 
jungles to search for a new king.* Turi, hearing 
the sound of water, had gone in the same direc- 
tion, aud as he was coming down the side ot 
the mountain he mot the elephant, who deter- 
mined to make him king and stood before him in 
the path. Turi went to one side to pass, but tlie 
elephant followed him to the same side and 
then sat down in front of him, and continn*'*! 
to follow him and sit before him, so that the 
boy might climb on bis back. At last Turi to,d 
him that he was going to searcli for water 
for his brother Basanta, and asked him to lea^’e 
the road. The elephant told him to climb 
on his back and he would take him : but as 
soon as Turi mounted, the animal took him 


* Tins n coLULuua cust'.^ui, v.>r 3t ill events is - -ipi' 


^sed to be so cuiii’. / - i. -tut. vul. HI. p. 11. 
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straig-lit towanU the country ^yLLe^e thure was 
no kiiiir. Turi wept very much at the thouy'lit * 
of leaving lus younger bi’Other in that desert 
place to die ior want of water, and lie tore the ■ 
eiorhhe was wearing into small pieces and threw 
them down to mark the road, and called on all i 
the Cods to ]>rotect his brother ; and all the time 
the elephant continued to take him away. 

In the meantime iiasanta wondered wliy his 
brother did not return, and began to think a tiger 
must liave killed him. And so he remained I 
fur a])out eight hours, but still his brother did 
not come : and he lamented his ill late, not 
knowing what to do all alone in that jungh', nor 
in what direction to go. but he determined to 
try and find his brother at all hazard.'^. So he 
>tarted on his way crying, “ Hrother, brother 
ail througdi the forest, but as the elephant was 
taking him away to be a king Turi could g-ive no 
answer. In the course of his search Basanta 
came on the footsteps of his brother and the 
tracks of the elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. A little 
way further on lie found tlie pieces of clotli ; he 
di<I not understand that his brother had thrown 
them down to mark the way, but tiiuuglit the 
elephant after killing him must have torn his 
clothes to pieces. 

Xowthf* elephant had arrivcil with Turi in 
the country where there was no kinc, and all 
the pc( .pie turned out to see tlulr new* ruler, — - 
women, youths, old men, all assembled to greet 
liim, and prepared sw'oetmeats, yuog bctelnut, 
rice, od. inf'‘-n>e, o/d, and liLrlitcd canillcs, and 
li'icd p )N of eai'tli and lira^s wirli wiiter, and 
put them hefon' liim, and, wndhinc him liap- 
p!n“-^ ami prt)^per;ty, pro^tra^ed th-mi'- be- 
him. Timi warn .-o ph'a-iCfl to find tliat the 
ch jjhant hml not takon liim awaay to kill him, Imt 
t o jdit him on I he t iiron.' and civc him men ;irj([ 
/.om-'Ti '■ i’vant>, that ht' (pi ile forgot lu'.hi'oflHT 
warn I f: iu tin* j!uia’’le, and h^* b-'gan to '.i: in 
eourl <'\';Ty duy, and ^va j' mt and in ‘rcifu! .and 
in f;i!> waiy a month pa.>-i I by, till lle-anta, 
facking hiS waiy by the [do'*''-; o{' cloth, canio to 
Ins l)i’odi'*r’s caTutah As lu' liad mo (nr^.n jPj. 
a lorigtima he w'a> v’e:-;, ihin, .and ditay })'-^n|e>.. 
and lo:’ cloth'-'' he wo"<> tho liirk ol*a tr* e ; and, 
standing at the door of tin- [>alm*(>. lu' a'-kmd tin* 
p irtci's whether they liad Imard or s(‘i‘n anvthing 
• ifhis brotlim-Turi. h’hey wen' so miicit dmpleased 
at hearing their king spukeu of in such a waiy 


that the jemadar ordered the others to beat him 
■with a cane. He seized their hands and feet ami 
implored them not to beat him any more, so the 
jemad.ir went and told tlie king that tliere was 
a madman standing- at the gate, and asked w'hat 
was to be done with him. The king ordered him 
to be put iu jail. So Ba>anta wms taken away and 
thrown into prison, -where he remained a long 
time, and he thought he must be fated to endure 
all tlie'?e hardslups, and, as he expected to die 
soon, he was constantly praying to God. One 
day a merchant wlio lived in that place deter- 
mined to go and trade, and he attempted to push 
liis empty boat from the riv(*r-bauk into the 
water, but could not move it ; tw'o or three 
hundred men then tried, but they could not get 
it in ; ten elephants pushed it, but they could 
not manag-e it. At last tlie merchant, not know- 
ing what to do, told the king all about it, and 
how' he had been informed in a dream that if be 
offered a liuman sacrifice tlie boat wmuld move, 
and he asked the king to give him a man for 
the purpose. The king, not knowing it was his 
younger brother, ordered the madman to be given 
liim : so the servants gave Basanta to tlie •mer- 
chant, wdio took him away to sacrifice him. 
Basanta Avas much distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant that lie wonld drag the boat 
into tliewatf r, and the merchant promised not 
to kill him if he could do it. So Basanta went 
to tlic boat and said, ''If I am a true man, 
move,” and he thonglit f>n Cod and put his 
IriTid on the boat, and, as soon as ho toiiolied 
it, it wumt into the water. Wlicm the merchant 
saw it, he thonglit Bas.unta could b(' no common 
man, so Ic invited liim to go w'itli him to trade, 
tlunking- that he wandd be ustdul if tlioy (>aTno 
to any j(laei‘ wla-n* tlic enrrciit ran vct'v stroTig^. 
tr-o hi* loaded tlu* boat w it h nuTehatidizi*, and. 
faking 1 'a'^anta Avirh him, wu-iit to anotlier coun- 
try to ti-adm 

\\ hen he arri\’ed at th'* plmaa lie fastem'd 
hi^ bout to till* bank and went to shore. Now 
tlie king of that (muntry liad a Aei’V beautiful 
danghtci’ wdiom he w i^lird to marrv : so la* sent 
out Jiivitatioii'' to kifiL'^ in tnany diifcrciit coiin- 
t ri(*s and binlt a house t’or tli'* marriagi', and there 
Avas a gr-eat eornrnotion. 1’lie iri'U-chant werit 
to tin* king- to sell Ids g-oods, ]>nt tin* king told 
liim that he had no time to look at them then, 
but AV( mid do so in two day.s’ tirm* after the 
, marriage. So the merchant agreed to remain. 
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tEinking that the princess might perhaps choose 
him for her hasband. On the appointed day 
kings’ sons came together from every side, and 
the merchant pat on his gold and silver orna- 
ments ; and Basanta went with him, taking a 
mat to sit upon, and they each sat down in their 
appointed place. Then the princess, with a 
garland of flowers in her hand, came and stood 
in the midst of the assembly, and each of the 
kings’ sons hoped that she might choose him. ] 
Basanta was sitting on a dirty cloth behind the i 
merchant, and as the princess came near, the i 
merchant hoped she might choose him ; but she 
passed him by, and put the garland on Basanta's 
neck, saying she chose him for her husband. 
When the kings’ sons saw it, they all laughed 
at the princess's father because she had rejected 
them and chosen a common slave ; and he was 
so ashamed that he celebrated the marriage at ' 
once, and gave his daughter what she had to 
receive, and sent her off with her husband. 
The merchant told Basanta to bring the mat he 
was sitting on, and they all three went away 
to the boat. j!Sow the merchant had privately 
determined to kill Basanta and marry the king’s 
daughter, so he ordered ins servants to push 
out into the middle of the river, where the 
stream was running very strong; and when they 
had reached a very wide river, where the cur- 
rent was most impetuous, the merchant gave 
Basanta a lota and told him to draw some 
water, and as he was stooping over the side of 
the boat he pushed him into the water. But 
the princess saw it, and though she was weeping 
much she threw her hu'^band a pillow, which he 
caught, and it supported him. 

^PtiQ lYiofchaut t()ld Basauta s wife that ho 
int.- ided to keep her to wait on him, but she ^ 
wais Tniicli distressed and told him not t<') touch j 
licr for three years, and alter that she ^^ould i 
live with him. The merchant entreated her | 
mucli, and attempted to sci/.o her, but ^ho | 
prayed that he might be smitten witli leprosy | 
and die if he did so; and he desisted, thinking ; 
that at any rate every one would believe that j 
she was his wile, and that her liasbaml was j 
dead and would never return ; so he took her 
to liis own house, ^[eauwliile ]>asauta, sli[>- 
ported oil tlie pillow and Ktrnugling witlith*" 
waves, had swum to shore, and was drying 
himself in the sun. Near tlie place where he 
lauded lived an old couple of and the 


wife came down to the ghat and saw Basanta 
lying there. She called to him, but he gave 
no answer, so she went and told her husband 
that a man was dying at the f/hdt^ and they 
both went and lifted him up, and took him to 
their own house, where they lighted a fire and 
set him near it. 

Now they bad been for a long time much 
distressed because they had no sou, and they 
wished to adopt Basanta, so they persuaded him 
to remain in their house. 

In the meantime Basanta's wdfe, from exc'^ss 
of grief, gave up eating and sleeping, aiul bj- 
camo much emaciated, and the meivliaut again 
asked her to be his wife, but she refused and 
told him not to toucli her for three years or 
he would be reduced to ashes ; he thought 
no one else could marry her, so when he reached 
home he made her live in a separate house, 
and put a guard over her, and kept her witii 
great care. xVnd all this time the washerman 
and bis wife treated Basanta very kindly. Now 
Turi was king of the country whei*e they lived, 
and tbo merchant requested him to order each 
village in turn to supply men to guard his wife ; 
and when it came to the turn of the 
village to supply a man from every two houses 
the headman ordered the washerman to go. 
But Basanta, when he heard of it, offered to 
go in his place, and he and the other watchman 
went and sat in the house where Basanta’.-? 
wife was, and talked together, and the other 
man asked Basanta to tell him a tale. Now 
Basanta had recognized his wdfe, but he was 
iloubtful whether she remembered liiui : so he 
began to tell all his adventures, and Avnen his 
Avife, who AAms lyii^g on the bed, heard him tell 
Low ho had swum to shore supported by a 
])l11ow Avhich his wife had throAvn him, she knoAv 
iu' AAMS lu‘r husband, and &he said she had 
prayed much to Clod, and he had proimsed to 
restore him to her: and she told him to ridate 
his stiAvv nevt day m tiie pr-'^ciice ol th' iving*. 
When the morning came she told the mei chant 
that she AAUshed to go beloiv the king, to aeai ii 
btory Avlucli the man avIio was on guard had to 
tell, and she promised to marry the lueirhani 
as soon as she had heard it. He was ilelightetl 
with her ]>romi.^e, and Avent to the king to 
a^k him to give not.ee tliat a story Avould he 
I told; the king did so, ami every one assembled 
' to hear the story, sitting in his appointed 
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place, and Basanta's -wife told her husband to ! 
begin. So he told the -whole story vrhich has 
been narrated here, and when he had finished, 
the princess seized his feet and began to weep ; 
and the king recognized his younger brother 
and embraced him, and banished the merchant 


! to another conntiy, and severely punished the 
doorkeepers who had beaten Basanta ; and 
he took him to the palace and appointed him 
I commander- in- chief, and the two brothers con- 
tinued to live together in great happiness, while 
the princess proved to be a most devoted wile. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF BHARTBIHARFS NTTI SATAKAM. 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 

{CnntiaueJ froni p. 71 .) 


The irraisc of Destiny. 

LYadcr Trihaspati’s own eyes 
Entrenched on heaven’s height, 

Wielding tli’ artillery of the skies, 

Followed by gods in fight, 

Indra, in spite of all his skill, 

Has seen his host give way ; 

Strength nought avails. — To whom she will 
Fortune assigns the day. 

Our fates, our minds, depend on deeds 
Done in the soul’s career, 

But each can gain the wit he needs 
By careful conduct here. 

A bald man felt the sun’s fierce rays 
Scorch his defenceless head, 

In haste to shun the noontide blaze 
Beneath a palm he fled : 

Frone as he lay, a heavy fruit 

Crashed through his drowsy brain : 
Whom fate has sworn to per&ecute 
Finds every refuge vain. 

W1 len sun and moon eclipsed I see, 

And elephants in bonds, 

And wdse men vexed with poverty : 

1 own, my soul desponds. 

No wonder sages figure Fortune blind ; 

She fir^t creates a hei’o to lier mind, 

Whom all men own the glory of tlie age, 

Then breaks her model in her childish rage. 

If thorns and hriars bear no leaves we do not 
blame the Spring, 

Nor yet the Sun, if blinking owls fiy not till 
ev'eniiig, 

That chd talcs gape in vain for showers is not 
the clou<Fs disgrace ; 

Fate’s sentence written on the brow no liand 
can e’er efface. 

* The two halves of which 


The praise of WorJes. 

Why honour gods, who must submit to Fate, 

Or Fate, who gives but what our deeds* have 
won ? 

L^pon our deeds alone depends our state, 

By these exalted, as by these undone. 

Mighty are works, which Brahma’s self confined 
within the egg,* 

Which forced e'en Siva, skull in hand, from 
house to house to beg, 

Made Vishnu through ten tedious births his 
deity disguise, 

Which daily hind th’ unwilling sun to wander 
through the skies 1 

Our merits in a former life 

Preserve us in the midst of foes, 

In woods, flood, fire, in peace and strife, 

On Ocean w'aves, and mountain snows. 

Kindness can turn the bad man’s heart, and fools 
convert to wise, 

Make poison into nectar-juice, and friends of 
enemies, 

I Bring distant objects near: then strive that 

I talisman to gain, 

‘ Nor set thy heart on glorious gpfts acfpilre«l 
witli endless pain. 

Before he act, the man of sen.se 
Looks forward to tlie consotpienct*. 

For heedless acts infix a dart, 

1 liat rankles in the tortured lieart. 

In emerald vessels tallow boil, 

And light the fire with .spice, 

With golden ploughs turn up the soil 
And then sow wortliless rice. 

Thus wiser far than if thou spend 
An easy life on earth ; 

Since all things must on works dejiend, 


Why tlirow away thy birtli ? 
fcab-^viueiitiy became Heaven and Earth. (Conf. Anstophay' is Are*. 
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Wiifit though we climb to Viera’s peak, soar 
hii*<l-like through the sky, 

Grow ricli by trade, or till the ground, or art 
and science ply, 

()r van(pai>h all our earthly foes, we yield to 
Fate’s decree, 

Whate'cr she nills can ne'er take place, whate'er 
she wills must be. 

Wh j'jc’er of merit hath a plenteous store, 
^Vill savage woods a glorious city find, 
'With gold and gems abounding every 
shore, 

All regions blissful and all people kind, 

Soiiuj verses of an oj^i'iosite tendeacij,* 

AVhat is the use of living with the wise ? 

As Wfll be friends with those that truth de- 
spise. 

Who loses time suffers no loss at all, 

^\'ho j iistly deals shall find his profit small, 
Count him no hero who his sense subdues, 

A virtuous wife's no blessing one should 
choose, 

Knowledge is not a jewel men retain. 

And sovereign sway’s a burden on the brain. 


Once in a way the earth is blessed 
AVith one who breaks no bitter jest. 

But kindly speaks and all commends. 
Faithful to kinsmen, wife, and friends. 

Though scorned the man of constant soul 
Preserves unchanged his self-control, 

In vain men tram})le on the fire. 

For upward still its flames aspire. 

That hero whose obdurate breast is steeled 
’Gainst sidelong shafts of love and anger's fire, 
Kor devious drawn with cords of vain desire, 
Aliirht stand against three worlds in open field. 

AVlioe'cr with gentle nature charms 
Tiie world, all hurtful things disarms. 

Finds fiames as mountain streamlets cool, 

And Ocean calm as summer pool, 

The lion as the roe- deer meek, 

Alouiit Meru but a tiny peak, 

A cobra but a wreath of flowers, 

And poison-draughts like nectar-showers. 

Great-hearted men would sooner part with life 
Than hononr, as their mother ever dear, 

To which in evil days they still adhere, 

Xor wage with self-respect unholy strife. 


THE DVAIASHAllAYA. 

p. 23G ) 


Tic TJu'rfpenfh Sargi, 

After tliis B ar barf presented gold, jewels, 
ttc. — inanv presents, to the Raja to secure his 
favour. He ])cgau to serve Jayasiulia, as all 
the K^hatrivas served him, and molested no one 
in tiie country ; and without waiting Jayasifiha’s 
commands he devoted himself to the protection^ 
of tlic sacrifices, so that Jayasinha was greatly 
])Ieased with him. 

Ono luixhi the Raja went out privately to see 
the state of the city. He heard the wise prais- 
ing the Raja, and the Tiiags abusing him. Ho 
went on to the hou.se of a fisherman, and 
wandering thenco lie reached the banks of the 
Saras\Mti. He found liimself next in a great 
jangjil, where, at night, the owls were killing 
the crows. In this jangal Jayasiuha saw a 
pair — a man and woman. The Raja asked tlic i 
man, “ Who are you ? AVho is the woman j 
with you ? And wliy arc you wandering about 

* T\iU is f)!ily applicaljl' t.> tho f r-.t 
t St^ied A’urvark, the lord uf Ujjaiii, in a c.'ppcr-plato 


in this terrible jangal at this season r” He 
au'iwered, “ There is a city in Pata^ named 
B h o g Ti V a 1 1 p u r i , where dwells the X a g a 
R a j a R a t u a c h u d a , whbse son Kanaka- 
c lilt da I am. I came hither because of a 
I quarrel with a XAga Kuuvara, named Daman, 
With whom I was studying.” 

Then Jayasiidia i::ave assistance to tliis Ka- 
nakacliuda. The Xae’a then irranted a bnoji 
to the Raja — You sliall conquer the whole 
world ” He then returned witli his wife to 
{ iVital, and the king went back to the city. 

T/h’ Fonrt>‘ nth Sarij(t. 

King Jayasinha went out in tlie raorninL'’ t'> 
make salutation to the Deva and the Guru. He 
exercised his horse and went out on an eleplinnt 
to take the air, but being wakeful lie did not 
sk\'}), so no one knew that he wandered almat ^ 
at night. Tlie RAja ly tlii> practice of veander- 
iitg about at night subdued to himsFlf the 

(Litpl Sm’n.it' 12GG, tjtho E yal Asutio Society 

— sicc Ulc 3X1? If 1. p. GG. 
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1 1 h 11 1 a s , a kin i s , and other'?, learned many 
/aw/zoa-, and trom wliat he sa^v iic night he 
wTiild e ill people in the daytime and ^ay, “ You 
haw siieh an iineasine-?'^/' or ** ou Iw.ve such 
acomtorr/' M)rliar peoj)!e thoug'ht that he knevr 
tile her.rts oi nicn, and mii^t he an caatar ot 
a Dv'va. 

One day a Yog ini came IVom rjjain to the 
king at Rattan, and began to a disemAon 

with the li 1 ja, saying, “ 0 ih.ja, it you dc'ire 
gTe;il rame. eoiae to Uj|:iin and liiniibly entreat 
Iv<dika and the other Yogink, and make friends 
u ith Y a ^ (.) V a r m a , the il i j" ( >t Ujj'aiia'' tor 
nithoLit him von cauiiot gi.) lo L jj.iin.’’ 

Ja\a''ihiia said to the Y(jginy ‘0 will >eize chat 
Y a h o V a r m a and maize itim a ])muner : there- 
hav, it voLi like, go and give him all tlie a,>^i^tance 
Von eau. It thi^ Y a s u v a r m a lly to r^ave his 
life it is he t A r, otherwise I will eiieage him like a 
parnd. It you do not a^>^ist him. all tlie service 
V<ai have [)aid hmi will have liceii viiAe ot 
lithoiir. If I do nut coii([uer Y a / o varma , I 
will he yoiumervant. It you do not tly lienee like 
a h-maie erow, I will cut ott \ar.cr lee-^e and ears 
witli this sword."’ Thus .'saying- he tunLv.d oat 
tie' Yogiiii. 

Then .lavasirlia (piiekly prejiareil to go to 
L j j a 1 n,'t and collected his army troin village 

I > \ Illage. Ih' advanced towanls Uiiaiu hy il.iily 
>-ae'‘s ot cAhl /--g and C'-)i: iLua-mg tlm r.g’as 
that h‘_‘ pa->-.'d on tlie road hc' toeic tinea wi"h 

’ hi'a. On the wav Im Lruke down tlie r ps of 
iaa”V moLHitains to level the I'oa-h A 11 h i 11 

II 1 ja a: r-mdcd daya-ir-ha at th’, i! <r.'. d'g. e-i iha 
w,j' oh I'cd \\h"'i lie -aw this 11 ii .11 R g i and 
i ^ aisiiy, Ike tlm L'enle-w in tlm .o' ay oi’ 
R Oi, ichaU'lea ji. h1ie il h i I I s were ilw. ]! rs iji 
th; luonut.iiiij; ihcretoi'e vriien a ereictain 
cem>' in the w.<y,^ llmuAi th ' pl.eci,' w<'i'vj a 
t-i>‘‘ole on*', tht.y \/nnM <guh-kly j.,.'Ma* it. 
Tl ' y elimhed ti to;), to g. t at th"l;'a't to 
eg \7h ie\'cr th‘.L’t‘ wa'i a tciri ol ' c i o ■ i Ic'v 
w. i i, I “O “V iiic' it . T Ji -y ]air 'iied v, ,i I aiiiienls 
I'l "I ' them. It ns tliiW i‘, (m ce'eoant 

t dirong, lliey Could not get a !^>'h Uicv 
*via;M go on v,i:h(»ut one. Jav'd'’ h. jirniv 
I.: .oT.' *. g till ,ii dn « ncnni}j‘’(l on tli<' '' i p r a 
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ened on one side, and the details ot the encanip- 
vnient. Then the conrtoians. putting on clotlies of 
varied kind.s, eanu' and ilanccd before Jayasiiiha. 
Jayasirha sent (‘crtain hdmtas, Pretas, Ac. 
against I'jjoin, to eau-e annoyance. INtauy 
vrarrior.s with shngs ]><egun to cast stones against 
I I^jjain, kome went and hroke down the moat 
ot rjj lin, and some that saw* it said nothing. 
"When Jayasirdia Iznew of rliis he did not forbid 
it, though it veas dt>ne Vidrliout Ids oitler.s, be- 
cause it pleased him, and he had thought ^f 
ordering it. 

Y^a so varma prepared to fight to protect 
Fjiaiii, and came vrith liis Pradhau : but the sun 
had gone down, and Jayasirha was employed 
in the evening service. ^Vhen it was dark, 
Jayasirdia went cut alone to see the environs 
ot Ujjain. He went to the S i p r a river, where 
tliere are D e v a s t h a n s and places of p>iP 
grimiige called after tlie IPshis. He saw tiierea 
conif.aiiy of ^^■omcn, and knew them to be Y"o- 
giid-i. Jnva-ird;a knew that tlu'v intended pre- 
pare /ezz/e'/’Cs to c<i’ so Ids (h'uth. The T ogiivs 
attacked the king*, vho fought with tliein, though 
he was not ])ha-ed to (“entend vith women, 
At last tliey proiioimeiMl tliat they were jileas^d 
with him, and tlmt he slH)u]d emirpier Y" a so- 
I va r m a. Tlie king* returned to liis army, and the 
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Then J ya s inli a witii Ids iJiavad r'durned 
Ir'Ca J J a i w a . k'u t!i(‘ I’n.al .st‘vc?*al rajas 
hrmirhl tlaar d.aiiglnci . to in' married to dava- 
and treat. ’il li m will, giant n -pi'ct, d’ho 
t/i‘<das an 1 <»ih*‘m who plumh rt*d pilgrims iu' 
‘w or (1 '• -Vo (,./ IV'tin that placo, and made 
tho phi.-c viilaMit ic;n'. YA tier \\ aiaP dava-d lai 
llvt -1 !or a t cm' at .'m d d li a j> u r . and hidlt the 
R u d r a Al a ! u on t hi' haiik-> of tiu* Sa ras val i, 
vde-re tl’c ]a\crfinA'^ {-astwjrds.J flayasii-ha 
at-o cau-ed t)^ he hiuK at Siddliapur a iomple 

(' J - -r 1’ " . . - 0.1 V. p igu: V..I ^ II p 7a<; 

'I ' - /’ 1- > 'S '.ul P i,. g.2 ; .7. -zr. Hr. R. Ji. .s,,,. 

v.l I a J- ; 

t j; ■ vui, i.p lit. 
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of r\[ a li a V i r a >S v a m i , aval he served the 
SanHui there. Jayasifuia went after this to ask 
the Hajas of P a n c h a 1 d e s a (himself travelling 
on foot) to do pilgrimage at S o m a n a t h a . 
Many Brahmans were with him. The kingarrived 
at Deva Pat tan in a few days and beheld 
S o m a n a t li a. He gave in a to Brahman s . 
The K Ij.i of T) e V a P a 1 1 a n, when he heard of 
J.iya sir, ha’s coming, went to meet him with his 
son, his brotlier, and family. He brought Jaya- 
sihlia to his coart, and worshipped him with ina- \ 
(//' Ac. Jayasihha worshipped Somanjltha 
with jewels of many kinds. He gave 'idti to ; 
Br.dimans and other AYichaks, and dismissed 
them : then he sent his own servant away and sat 
alone to meditate. Mahadeva then appeared to 
liim visibly and promised him victory over all 
ivjas. The king entreated that he might have a 
son. ^FahAdeva then told him that his brother 
T r i b h u v a n a p a 1 a ’ s son K u m a r a p a 1 a 
should sit on his throne. The god tlien became 
invisible. 

After this Jayasihha with great splendour 
a^^cended G i r n a r and went to the temple of 
X c m i n a t h a and worshipped there. 

He went tlience to S i h g h a j) n r,t the BrjAh- 
mans’ village, and finally returned to Pattan. The 
king caused to he made the S a h a s r a 1 i h g a 
r tank.lj; and also many wells, tanks, Dnva- 

hin^'dirn^ ganlcns, Ac., and at the tanks he estab- 
hilled S'*<hivrnia-'. He established also schools 
for h’ni'ning tlie Jfdinh-khtrn^, 
ami r>h'd }(<•<, and he caused a hiimh'od and eight 
temples of C li a n <I i k a Deva and others to 
be built at that tank. 

At last y i (1 d }\ a r a j a , recollecting what 
IMaliAdeva had told him about K u m a r a p a I a ’ s 
succeetling him, took the vow of akianX The 
next <l:iv, relksding on the god, he went to 
" Swargti (a.i>. 114o).^ 

7V/e Si.rf<n-nfh 

Afterwards K n m a r a p a 1 a mounted the 
throne of his nnele. Brahmans performed nhJii- 
s/o Zy/. ( )ii .layasirdia’s death tlie Baja of tlie 
Sapad Lakslia D c s a ,§ wlmsc nanio vms 
Ana, supposing tlie gtnu'rnnumt to ho new and 
Kumarapala to be weak, quarrolh'd with 
him. d hc' people also that livinl tm flic banks of 
tiio S a i V a h a r a quarn^lled with him. A n a 

^ ir^ M 'I', v.i.Lp. in. 

•t- Or Sill r, p. 174. t PP’ til, HT. 

^ N.ieor, A1 .rut 'iTiLii lien tin? crand-^ou of 

Vioala Bo\.i Ciiuuliim . — 11 U' 21 \l'\ vol. I. pp. 181-18(3. 


was called Baja of the Xorth, and Kuma- 
r a p a 1 a of the West. Ana began to make 
friends of Y a 1 1 a I the king of A v a n t i , 
and of the Rajas on the banks of the Para 
river, and of the Raja of the country on the 
west of Gujarat. He held out threats, too, 
that when he had conquered K u m a r a p a 1 a he 
would conquer them unless they joined him. 
The G u j a r a t sovereign, knowing the S a p a d 
L a k s h a Raja was advancing, prepared for 
him. In Ana's army there were several rajas and 
chiefs skilled in foreign languages. A n a R jA j a 
first made an attack upon the west of Gujarat. 
Kurnarap Ala’s spies made this known to him, 
informing him also that the Rfija of K an t h «a - 
g a lii had joined Ana, and that a leader of his own 
army, C h a h a d intended to do so. They said,' 
too, that Ana was well informed of the state of 
Gujarat by traders who were in the habit of 
coming to this country, and that Y a 1 1 a 1 , the^ 
Raja of Uj j ain , was to attack Gujarat on his 
side when Ana made his attack. Kumara - 
p A 1 a was much enraged when he heard this. 

At that time the Pattan people called Ana 
“ Raja of K a s i ” : they said that he had been 
as it were the servant of Jayasiuha, and was 
only now beginning to be known. \ a 1 1 a 1 had 
joined him, and the Raja ofPataliputra, ^ 
who was ‘Gike a jackal.” Ana’s army was led* 
by a Brahman named R a k a . 

K n m a r a p A la was joined by several rajas 
and by K o 1 i s — very celebrated horse- " 

men — who assembled from all sides. Many wild 
tribes also joined his army. The people of| 
K agj li h , his tributaries, joined him (whose I 
horses were splendid), with the S i n d h i s 
ako. KuniArapAla advanced towards Abu, and 
Wcas tliere joined by the mountain people 
dressed in the skins of deer. The RAja of 
Abu at tills time was Yik ram a Singh. The 
men of J a 1 a n d h a r d e s a (JAlor) followed 
him : he lookctl on Kumarapala as his lord. Ho 
came to meet Kuraarap’ila and said : — ‘‘ \ i sh - 
T a m i t r a 11 i s h i produced our P a r m u r a 
race to rule in thus place, nevertheless you have 
a tribute {Jcir) upon us : still we are prosperous. 
These K u m A r i s (I);rk) that dwell on A I) u 
are not subject to yen, yet as your predeces.sors, 
kings of the S o 1 a 1 1 k i race, have protected 

'“li Kaurl^r? ^ T-L 

MfiUiiuifil in a coppor-plato in the Jam Lihrarv at 
XaJA dat,4 Saiii. 1214 ; Mlrutani^a says it was Wabad 
that joined Ana . — Rls JIdM, vol, I. pp. lb”; 
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them, they remembering* this benetit sing your 
praises. Here is a s i s h t h a K i s Ii i s her. 
laitaerc. and the country is called one of eighteen 
Iiundred villatre'S. In the midst ot tins Abu is 
the pure river !M a n d a k ini; here too is | 
A c h a i e s V a r a iM a h a d e v a : here the mc'ans 
of attaining have great success. Here is 

a c’reat place of K i s h a b h a D e v a , ■winch is 
much worshipped by pilgrims. On tins Aim it 
is always cool, so the people (lrc"^s theni'^ elves in 
lions’ skins. Ht*ro there are mines ot vnrimis 
kinds, so that peo[)h* are veealthy ; famines do nut 
occur, disea.^e is hardly known. On thi.'^ Abu 
manv Hid I Is live who are skilful as guide-, aho 
cultivators, >-ch//s, paintt‘rs, gamblers too. many 
of them : there are miiu'S of stones, mines of 
jewmls. Here is a fore-t called S a d v a 1, Mich as 
is not to be met wdth even in Swarga. S i ii - 
d h u k a and other Dev'S dwell therein. Ap-a- 
rasas also come here to sport. Peo[)le eome 
hither from forelirn countries every year to 
celebrate S r i i\[ a t a ' s festival. Here crow 
good crops of barley and rice, and my income is 
lakhs of rupee>, out of which I too every year 
keep Sri Ilevids festivals. On the mountain is 
the excellent river Y a r n a s Ti : you .should 
encamp on the banks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Saimkrit.” 

After tlii:D speech the liaja cnterlained Ku- 
marapula as a gnie.'.t with llowcr.-, sandal, iLc. 

Tlv. nfJi Sar>j<f, 

Description of night. Ac. 

The EhjhtLCiLih Sfirja. 

Afterwards Knmarapala set ruit from 
thence : a wliite umhrelln luld over h{?u d- noted 
his royal rank. AVlnm Ana H aja lieard of Ku- 
marapahds arrival lie ])repurt d to ficht Jll-min- 
i.-^ter, however, couuM-lIed him ucaiii-l (.ng-iciiiLT, 
saving that lie sliould not liave h ft nhu'war 

A, ^ 

toattack Gujarat ; Imt Analhiju did not approve 
of liis advice, sujipo.'^iuc he li.id In im hrifed liy 
Knmarapala. iMeanwhile the noi-e o{' Hinnara- 
pala's force was Imard as it cmiergod iVom umler 
the shelter of the mountain.-. 

The soldiers of Ana Haja sliot u'tous at 
Kumarapahi's army, il’hc king ol’ Xacor took 
liis iiow and arroum. 'TIutc wvvv hi tlie iiuny 
headers of twenties and thirt ies called dlaha- 
b li a t s. and of thou-ands called H h ti t a ][ A [ ^ 

The battle raced. The u.rmy of x\nn, tliouch led 
by C h a tr iij) a t i s , was driven hack ])v tlie 


Gujarat army. Ana then rnslied on Knmarapala. 
who said to liim, “ If you are a brave wan lor, 
liow is it that von bent the head beiore JayasiLha r 
It proved a-sureilly that you vere knowing. If 
I oonrpuer yon not. it will be to tarni^h the lame 
of Jaya-iriia.’’ The two -overeign- fought ; the 
armie-:, too, closed, the Gujarat,- led by Ahad-^ 
the minister, and their enemy ]>y the i\rantri 
G 0 V i n d a r a j a. At la.-t an iron shaft struck 
Ana and he fell to tlie earth. Then his chiefs 
submitted to Knmarapala. 

27 /" Xtu' f' ' nflt 

K u m a r a p a 1 a. havinc struck Ana, remained 
some days on the held of battle. He was now 
advi-ed that he should win fame bv subduing 
\ allal, as Jaya-iulia had by compieriiig 
Y a s o V a r m a . .Yia ullered a daughter in 
marriace to Kumara[)ila with hor.-es and ele- 
])luLUts. The kiiic conpdained that Ana had 
committed an oifence not to he jiardoiied, in 
havinc slain wounded men. However, he ac- 
cepted liis ])ropu.-als and retiinied to Pattan. 

Alterward-, the Gor of Ana KAja was sent 
to Allah iJ la j)iir with J a 1 h a a a , Avho W’as duly 
married to KiimArapAla. 

Aewvs was brought to Kumarapfila that Vi- 
j a y a and Krishna, the two Saniants whom 
he had sent to oppose A allal when he him- 
self advanced again st Ana, had gone over to 
the king of Ujjain, and that that monarch wms 
already in his territory advauciuc on A n a lii I - 
lap 11 r. Kumarapala, assemlihiic Ids troojis, 
went against Yallal, who was defeated and 
struck trum his elepliant. 

2 he lif'inf flit 

riieii K u 111 a r a ]> a 1 a forbiide the sncriflcc of 
life, and thus tviih his hi’other AJ a h j p a 1 a 
Dev a, and that brother's son J a y a d v v n, lived 
hap[)ily. Tile HrAliinaiis, too, tliiit sacrifit'ed life 
ill their Yu'jfius wei‘e foihiihlen to do so, rind hecan 
to oder s:i(‘i*i{i('e.., of Ci’aiii. d Ills order was obey- 
ed uiso III Pall hies a, so that the Saiivas's, 
who Used (h'er--kins f./r a (‘oviaaiic, ibnud it 
diTieidi to procure any, d’he pi'ople of P a ii - 
chaladesa. too, who liad Ix'en groat de- 
stroyers o{ ljti‘, liriiic suhj'iM'ts ot K uTnaraprda, 
were ri -trmneil Irom d'‘st roviiic it. d’he trade/ 

of tho>(‘ who sohl fh'sh was put a stop to, and - 
three years inciinie allowed ti; tiuun in coin- 
])ensatioii. the j)copl{‘ of tlie countries about 
K asi , however, continued to take Iif\*.'^ 


* A' <,c M A'b \ul. i. p, U'd. 
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K u m 11 r a p Ti 1 a also ordered his ministers 
that they should bring none of the property of ( 
those who died without heirs into his treasury, j 
People when they heard this proclaimed that 
no raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 

Afterwards it was reported one day to Ku- 
marapula that the temple of K e d a r e s v a r a 
M a h a d e V a * was old and falling down. 
KumiirapMa said that it was a disgrace to the 
K h a s Raja of K e d a r that he plundered 
the pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
temple. He ordered his own minister to have 
the temple repaired. So also he caused the 
temple of S o m a n a t h a to be repaired. f 
He erected also temples of Parsvanatha 
at Anahillapura, and placed in them splioilka 
images. He also caused a temple of P a r s v a - 
n Ti t h a to be built at D e v a P a 1 1 a n. He 

A 

called the temple he had built at Anahillapur 
the K u m a r a V i h a r a . Both that and the 
temple of Deva Pattan were so splendid that 
many people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream Mahadeva 
said to the Rilja that he was pleased with his 
service and wish to reside at Anahillapura. 
Thereupon the Raja built there the temple of 
K u m a r a p a 1 e s V a r a to Mahiideva. 


All people praised KumarapMa and hoped 
that he would live for ever, and caused his era 
to be established. 

Thus of Jinesvara Suri’s disciple Lesajaya 
Tilak Gani’s Dvaldshardya (so named) composed 
by Sri Siddha Hemachandra§, the twentietli 
sarga has been completed. 

1. In the Sri Chandra vaiisa arose Jinesvara 
Suri, pupil of Sri Yarddhamana Acharya, who 
travelled about Gujarat in the reign of Dur- 
labha RAja. 

2. Jinachandra Suri. 

3. Abhaya Deva Suri, who lived at Kham- 
bhata and composed many works. 

4. Jina Yallabha Suri. 

5. Jina Datta Sun. 

6. Jinachandra Suri, 

7. Jinapati Suri. 

8. Jinesvara Suri, at the order of whom 

9. His disciple Lesabhai Tilak Gani composed 
this book. Lakshmi Tilak Kavi composed a 
tika on the work and amended it. This book 
was completed in the year Yikrama 1312 (a.p. 
125G\ on the day of the Divali, at Sri Pral- 
h Ti d a n Pattan. May it be for many years 
celebrated in the three Lokas ! 


RELIGIOUS AXD MORAL SEXTIMEXTS FREELY REXDERED FROM 

SAXSKRIT WRITERS. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 

{ConfiiiueJ fi'tiiii po<je 202.) 


29, Atliarva Yeda, x. 8. 44] : — Cunseqiiencti 
of the Jcnowlodyc of the selj-existent S'oiil. 

Tlie happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-exi.stent Soul, from passion pure. 
Serene, undying, ever young, secure 
From all the change that other natures show, 
Whose full ])erfeetion no defect abates, 
Whom*] pure essential good for ever sates, — ■ 
That man alone, no longer dreading death. 
With tran(|uil joy resigns his vital breath. 

30. Raghuvahsa, X. 15-32: — Jhjuin addrci^'^ed 

to Vinhnii hy tlie Deities. 

To Thee, creator first, to Tliee, 

Preserver next, destroyer last. 

Be glory ; though but one, Thou hast 
Tliyself in act revealed as three, 

* rru voi. I. rp. ipr>, 337. 
t Ih. p. IPl. 

X Ih.p. VX). 

§ p. 71, and Rns .Vl/'h vol. I. p. 115. 

1 Ori'j. lexis, vul. IV. p. 20. 


As water pure from heaven descends. 

But soon with other objects blends, 

And various hues and flavours gains ; 

So moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 
Dost Thou three several states assume, 

While yet Thine essence pure remains. 

Though one. Thou different forms hast sought : 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes, 

With colours into contact brought. 

Unmeasured, Thou the woiJds dost mete, 
Thyself though no ambition tires, 

’Tis Thou w’ho grantest all desires. 
Unvamiuished, Victor, Thee >ve greet. 

^ As the soul ('“jf/jja?!) is masculine in Sanskrit, I have 
veuturod t<i put the relative pronoun folloTving the wonl 
in that irendor. 

* See Wilson's Pur'in^, vol. I. p. 41 (Dr. Hall’s 

ed.), where Rojas is translated ‘ activity,’ and not ‘ passioJi.’ 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 

Thyself, — of all which sense reveals 
The suhtile germ and cause — conceals : 

Thee saints alone may comprehend. 

Thou dwellest every heart within, 

Yet Illicit all the })oints of space ; 

Without affection, full of giace, 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 

Tiioucih kiKjwing all, Thyself miknown. 
Self>spruna\ and yet of all the source, 
Pnma^tercd. lord of boundless force, 
ddioiigh one, in each thing diverse shown. 

With minds hy long restraint subdued, 

S.aints. fixing all their thoughts on Thee. 
Thy hi’^trous form within them see, 

Ar.d ran''umed, gain the highest good. 

W ho, l^ord. Thy real nature know< ? 

1 iiborn art Tliou, and yet on caT'tli 
lla^t hliown Thy.>elt' in manv a birth, 

And, free from pas^^iou, slain Thy foes. 

d'hy glory in creation shown, 

Though seen, our reason's grasp transcends : 
\Vho. t!um, Tliini' essence comprehends, 

\\ hich thought and scripture teach alone r 

(^ngaiiied, bv Thee was nought to gain, 

Xu object more to seek : Thy birth. 

And all Thy wondroub deeds on earth, 

JIave only sprung from love to mcn.'^ 


j With this poor hymn though ill-content, 

I AVe cease : — what stays our faltering tongue r 
I We have not half Thy praises sung, 

I But all our power to sing is spent. t 

; 31. Satapatlia Brahmana, ii. 2. 2. 1*J ; — Besulf-^ 
I nj T/'uIIl Olid Fidirti'Kx-d. 

■ Those noble men who falsehood dread, 

In wealth and glory ever g'row, 

I As tlarues with greater briglitness glow, 

With oil in ceaseles^ flow when fed. 

, But like to flames with water drenched, 

Y hi eh, Faintly tliekering^, die away, 

I So liars day by day decay, 

I Till all their lustre .'soon is quencdied. 

32. TaittirVa -Vranyaka. x. IP — socuo,r 
<>j (jiiiid Jjr,d<: Fidsplu'xnJ fii he I'liti.iincd. 

I As far and wide the vernal breeze 
I Sweet odimrs wafts from blooming trees, 

! So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
; To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 

j As one expert in daring’ feats 

Athwart a ])it a sword who lays, 

^ And walking on its edge essavs 
The chasm to cros.^, but soon retreats, 

' With cries, afraid to fall below, 

And trembling stands upon the brink, — 

So let a man from falsehood shrink, 

And guard himself from future woe. 


Cmthtm p tlic './(/» ,/«/ O'O'}, ill 22. ” TIltp i-. n itinriL,'- 
uliiijli I atii li'turid to do, injr unvtbiiig uu -litdiin.d whuJi I 
}ui\p jpt t<i I'litiiui. and \ I (.'oiitinup to at t. JS. the 
la’utnant v.Iid .jk* dtjv<'tt-><l to a< tion, d'>, ''O h t tla* I'-tj 
al'o <l(». -.■.''neu'' iiraii'itf thf !> npiit thf wt/rM. ’ 

T i’hf hr< ra] f I't'ti .i:i'>latio!i (*f thi-' j>a->--ae>' i' ^ ; — 

l.'i. “ ( il>»i \ t. /l"ti<'e. M. la I ait hi'^t ihc t I'tMtor ot thi.* ann erse, 
tie.\t it-! unh' thier, and tiiially it-; df-trMUjr, irttn ti> Tliee 
iM till-' till*. '*^1*1 I t‘hara< tHi*. IT,. A> uatt'r tallinj’ t-paa the 
^ky, tli-meh ha\ .e j; })Ut oae thnour, a"'nTut‘';(lirfi‘itiittia- 
\tnu ' in ih ! ; iMit- hi ni.. dhou, a"i )i'iat'‘<l w it h t!j* tin t e 

qaalifi-'' >0,0 an 1 7' u.'i''. nr ( Ii'i'iiia .P,i--iPii, 

anil I),i!'iii‘" . a'-r"'i. -I thi’i.-- -tit,.-' ’llin'tii,; i r .Ump, 

, I r. . nu <1- ' ' I . r, a t nidiiiu Ittilii' ^ 

t , .ah 'J’l. % ' 1[ <.L hii'a' 1 17 i nrni'.’ 'll’’ li'i''. 'I }i. I’l 1,(1 a- 

' " ih e a in .th-aa, '1 hn'i .n t Th< tnitii|i,’Mf 

n nn ■ -n.ya : ftl, dh -'i , 11 1 a t nf'tini -ni.utt <\ ai.h'- 

^ ” h:..g! ,,Tt t!!!' . ' ot all th.it 1 ' ih-i . ] ;u .1 is. 
1 '1 'lah ir'ii-, '1 h-iii ti. I'l < n • nr anntlin i lU' • .i "Uj t th:'. 
t ).it ’1’,^. I . ; Ml 1, a,' am ("anpariil ti 

' 'h ie,C . ir..m thn enriU.i't -hCM-nt 

‘ '•I'ii' t’C '’h'l'i.t!! 1 .’ n Ml a-, ahiiling in h 

; \ - t • ' i. t a a. : .. ' > o , ,i.i ,| th t a jii, .mm i ■ . an-i m, ul. 

• . !' 'ii'h‘-l hy -ri, T'liiin. I, <tr.d im. n ri'h li i!-’ 2e '1 h"U 
r ■ ' 'f .'d thi' a . 'I’liv'i It I'likiin-A a . '],ri:.t'a r I m 'r'l, .-Ir 

■ ■ Ir-i . -t n't I, 'i .i"'i .iit thn ' .111 I nt .ill tlnna - . 

‘h- la. lid 'ih 'T'"’ '.-It u.tiiMur ,1 11 I'tM'.tl Meh ) at 

■ ‘.d’h-iii 't.ill inuii-.. 21. 'I’li-i'i ait ij ' 1 , 1 ), I ti 

O' if*- \,.h‘> eel ■hi,it'‘d hi th..* '.".i-n S-hiui-hj. ;iin ’ ) i* • if-. 

- .■'iM-JI' oli thf Vi at Ot Tlie 'f'.ell OMM-M. V.i '!■ ti,.,i 

- ' an* d up hy t^ f L' id "t -i \fii i.iy- < f',i- i, .".d v,h i m 

• Ilf r. -'..it n?tht‘'‘,.?i 22 Kiinuliihji vnifli 

hi. I’l.ur til"'.-' oi II 'ht vat. If. plfd'UU*, n^cibh, aud 


final I’hfrati ' ai_ , tlie di \ I'lnn of time into fmir in'>i > " hitTf.'. , 
I the tmirfold dni'inu nf the ]ienj>le into i U'tf.--;. — all tlm-e 
I thuias? f nnif f Ti an i life, the foiir-faeed 2‘i \ nains flevoiitlv' 
enntf,npl,)ti\e imiO, v ith mimU Mihdu< d }»y exfrcMf. re'- 
j roarn/e Ih-'f, thf hauinnu-;, ahidima in thf ir In ait-., hind 
I so att.iini to hliMMtion from f.irthlv e\i.dfn<*e. 2 1. Who 
j enitipii-laaid'- thf truth leaarduia ThfO, who art un}»oni, 
i and \ft he.'onif't h'-rn ; who art |)a^■'ln!llf'"., vft d-nevt 
thinf frifiriif-' , vho .'Ifefie-t ami \ft art nvakf 2.“) h’hnn 
j art I .i}),iii!o (,]- ,.,onT]ds and ntle-r ()hj» i ts of Sfit.-e, 

I nt ]yr,ifti ma 'f VI vf a-miordy, of ^(rotfetma thv en .it are'*. 

I nndot] tna Ml in-liif-'nim f fo all fxtfin.il thiiiib 2h. h'lif 

' load' If.hlma tn pn ti-etion, vlneh v.uv aironinia to th. 

I 'O-ni'. all fill] 111 'I'ht'f, a' rltf va\f - f f 

t'ff (mIIM' tlo.V to tle^ a., 27. For thn'O p., Mn„l. 

I'f n^^vhiof ]|. ,irt' ai'-^^ 11 -fd on h hi v.ho h.ivo i ouinntt* d 
t h-'M' vorli' d’hoti.Mta] hiaf. ^o that t imv < '( ar.e 
I’ ni.if 1 Mf hi’ ’ I,.. 2 s^ 'I liy a'nv, a -i rnani tf -t •*' I to 

1 ill.* .'I p.'t ' I '! t ,if I I > ! n a ml othi 1 ’ nh]M t', m Vft ineoiiiTir.* • 

• v.h.it -a.ili hf ',f.d of TliX'flf, vim .-'ri't t..‘ 
‘ ' ’’s'* y. t h'* anihot !t \ of o-ript 'ire and hs inffi on- .* '•' 

! S" 1 1]“ r. m>‘Mihi .( n -e of '1 hee aloiif pip'il'i ' a 

' ni.in, T lo n Villi', ot other mo iCal .iff ■; al'O. v In* ii ihm t - 

''1 t ' yjy h 1 1" ' . a?f tlmr. i)\ imi.f.dfii .‘lO thf watiT-. 

, '‘‘"I -f' thf In ,P'is ot lichf f\e ‘.*d tlm ^un, 

' ‘h’ ‘‘h’-''" "I -n I nd niir j.i.n i-'*, d!. Tlmre m n.-tliM-a 

I f ' ''*’ 1 ' 1 vhii h d’hoM li,Mf lint h'llre.idy .ittan i i! 

kiiidin-- to t!,. ueild 0>e inottvf F<>r Thv hiith 

and tor lhyai(,otM. 22. 1 1 ihi' niir iivinii now enmeis to a, 
e.n'“.!tt 1*1 fit hr item 1 h' •C’l.itm' , the rfason of th.-; 

I < Mr f\' .1 MtinTi o’lr m.ihihrv fo .'.ly in. .rf, - nnt th.it tlmr * 
IS aiiv 1 nnM ' 'M*-' h ^o.fiiui h-n* -s. -/e Om v) to thy atti 
^ but,'. ' ih.''i.' haae Ujt all beeureudeied Uterully. 
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oo. Manu, viii. 17, and ir. 239-242 : — The only 
i n ifq ) a ra hie friend. 

Tlieir virtue is tlie only friend 
Tliat never men deserts in deatli : 

As tilts away tlieir vital breath 
All other ties and friendships end. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son 
Beside us then can lonsrer stav, 

Xor kinsfolk; virtue is the one 
Companion of our darksome way. 

Alone each creature sees the light, 

Alone this w'orld at length he leaves, 

Alone the recompense receives, 

Of all his actions, wrong or right. 

His log-like, clod-like body placed 
Within the sad funereal ground, 

His kinsmen one by one turn round, 

Forsake the spot, and homeward haste. 

His virtue never <^uits his side, 

A faithful guardian, comrade, guide. 

Be then a store of virtue gained. 

To help when comes our day of doom : 

We cross the dread and trackless gloom, 

By virtue's friendly arm sustained.* 

31. MahabhArata, xii. 12121 : — Death is nut 
the e.rti action uj the fjOijJ. 

Let no one deem the wise are dead 

Who'vc ‘‘bhutiiod oiT this mortal coil,” 

The wise whose lives were pure from soil, 
AFhose souls with holy lore were fed. 

35. MahabhArata, xii. 10573, 10581 : — Self- 
exultation and c^oisure uf others condemned. 
Himself in men's esteem to raise 
On others' faults let no one dwell ; 

But rather let a man excel 
All other men in doing well, 

And ihu^ command the meed of praise. 

Oft worthless men, in blind conceit, 

Tlu‘ir own superior merit?^ vaunt. 

And bettor men with failings taunt : 
Reproof themselves with scorn they meet. 
By blameless acts alone the wise, — 
Although they ne'er themselves exalt. 
Nor yet with other men lind fault, — 

To high esteem and lionoui’ rise. 

So I'-J:. T. ]), S 8 (). Tlu'* sniur id'a 

i~ in tfir M ‘ irat < f , mu. vv r)l05 IF, ami is 

hri'‘}!y allu.l.‘(l l > in tin' M'‘i /Sz/'nic/, I. 2S. 
('.jnr Si)]>Ii.u‘lc-;. je, ; ainl KunpidciJ (.DiU* 

'I'jrf e(I.). Tt'ntr'iti /<", trui,'. 1. 

t C-tnipan* XX ; Eiiripid'?^ (Diud'irf’s od h 

P*';/. -0; XcW'phoiCii Metii'jr'JLhiliJ, I. \u. 1; and j-Eschy- 


The odour sw’eet of virtuous deeds, 

I’hougli voiceless, far and wide wdll fly :t 
To tell his presence in the sky 
The noonday sun no herald needs. 

By self-applause a fool in vain 
From others seeks renown to gain. 

A wise man’s merits, long concealed, 

At last are surely all revealed. 

36. MahabhArata, iii. 2326; Brahma-dharma, 
ii. 2, 1 : — The best cure for rnisfurtune. 

Thou sayest right ; — for all the ills of life 
Xo cure exists, my fair one, like a wife. 

37. MahabhArata, xii. 12050-52 : — ILen should 

seeh pernianent hlessednes$X, 

The body — is it not like foam 

The tossing w^ave an instant cresting ; 

In it thy spirit, hird-like, resting, 

Soon flies to seek another home. 

In this thy frail abode, so dear, 

How canst thou slumber free from fear ? 

Why dost thou not wake up, wLen all 
Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy long'd -for fall ? 

Thy days are numbered, — all apace 
Thy years roll on, — thy poivers decay ; 
Why dost thou vainly then delay, 

And not arise and haste awmy 
To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 

38. MahAbhArata, i. 3005 § : — Truth better than 

sacrifice. 

By weighing, truth and sacrifice appraise : 

A thousand sacrifices truth outweighs. 

30. MahabhArata, xiii. 1544: — The same. 

In one scale truth, in the other lay 
A thousand Asvamedhas ; try ; 

I doubt if all tliat pile so high 
Ev’n half as much as truth w'ould weigh. 

o 

40. Panchatantra, i. 21 : — Men should visit 
foreiija countries. 

The incurious men at home who dwell. 

And foreign realms wdth all their store 
Of various winders ne’er explore, — 

Are sim])ly frogs witliin a well. 

ThebiP, vv. 591 f. ; and with v. 10581 cotiip. Psahn 

XIV. :] f. 

X Ctnif. Janu'<, iv. 11; 1 Peter, v. 8 : and the quotation 
in Cicero pro Phio'. 59: — ‘ VigiUudum e^t bemper ; 
inultm iinsiilinp sunt honi^.’ 

§ Kepeated in xii. 0002, and xiii, 80510. — “ Let a 
thousand Asvimthllns and truth be weighed in the bal- 
ance : — truth exceeds the thousand Aivamedhas.” 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE H.C.S. 


(Cuiitinu.ed fro 

VI. — Buddhist Vestiges in TidchinufudU, 
iMadrcis. 

Kulitalc is the hashd, or chief town, of 
a tTiluka of the same name in the district of 
Trichiiiapalli. It lies on the south bank of the 
Kaveri river, 20 miles from the famous old town 
of Clive and Lawrence, and is now, I believe, a 
station of the South Indian Railway that skirts 
the K a V e r i, joining the Great Indian Peninsula 
line with Tarijore and Negapatam. About two 
miles south of the station, on a wide open 
plain, a remarkable rocky ridge crops up, such as 
is fre(iuently seen on the extensive rolling 
'}nai(htns of the South. It may be 2u0 or oOU 
yards long-, of no great height, and stre\Yn with 
enormous boulders, one of w'hich, situated at the 
w-estern end of the ridge, is the most remark- 
able and striking cxamjjle of the kind I have 
ever seen, being a colossal rounded mass nearly 
thirty feet higli, poised on its smaller end, so as to 
resemble a pear or top upright wEen view’ed 
from the east, but presenting a different aspect 
and sliape on each quarter, as exemplified in 
the plate. Its enormous mass and the very 
small stand it re^ts on make it an astoni>]nng 
object viewed from any side.* I'ho ea^^tern 
end of the ridge terminates in a precipitous pile 
crowned with another vast boulder, square and 
broad, also very striking, but of less interest 
than tlie other. Between the two the ridge is 
covered with an ag-gl<')meration of immense 
masses, some of colossal size, under one of wliich 
runs a long dix'p cave. Tlie accompauving 
plate gives a general view' of the ridge and 
})oulders, but the point of antiquarian interest 
consists in tlie square? entablature cut on tlie 
eastern face of the first-mentioned boulder. It 
is well eut, in jjcrfect preservation, and repre- 
sents B u dd li a seated, with attendants on (>{Leh 
Hide : an enhirged sketch is given on the plate. 
This lonely memorial of a vanislied hiitli is 
entirely ignored and unnotieed ])y tlie iiresent 
popuhitioii. No legend even attaches to it; 
the lierdsmen grazing their cattle on the j>lain 

* Tlif rnrk is In Momr,ir<! / ipnil 

<>J ln<litt hy Pr Oldiiaiu, v<»I iv |)t. J. jip, so, SL 
tru'n‘ will}.** luiiii.l d*‘lirifutiun> of idli-T 
htnkioi; rocky piles uud lora in the Trichmapidh P.^trirt. 


Dll pcvje 163 ). 

have no name for it — that I could discover at 
least ; and it remains a mute wutness of Buddhist 
or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it a repre- 
sentation of Buddha, t it may also be one of the 
Jaina Manus or Tirthahkaras, w-liieh does not 
seem improbable, considering how long the Jaina 
faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pandyan 
kingdom of AI a d u r a. The only other relic 
I could hear of in the Trichinapalli district is a 
large Bnddhi^it or Jaina image, exceeding 
life-size, tliat lies prostrate under a hedge near 
the Vellar river, not far from the point Avhere 
it is crossed^ by the high road from Trichinapalli 
to South Ark at ; the Vellar is the boundary 
hetw'een the tAvo districts, and the image is 
coA’ered Avith the blown sand from the riA'er-bed, 
having only tlie head and shoulders exposed. 
At "V o 1 k o n d a p u r a m, ten miles south of the 
Y ellar, often mentioned hy Orme, once a taluka 
Jeasha^ now a Avretehed little place, there is 
small nasty-looking square tank in a temple- 
court that has a Jaina or Buddhist appearance, 
being surrounded Avith a curious low sunken 
cloister, the roof level with the ground. Alemo- 
rials of many creeds and epochs are strangely 
mingled on this old historic battle-ground. At 

o 1 k o n d a p n r a m there is a small ibrt, noAV 
almost obliterated; an abandoned travellers’- 
bungalow stands, or stood, upon it ; and Avithin 
tlie circuit of the Avail are two temples, one con- 
taining the cloistered tank, the other a 8iva 
tempk', Avith a beautiful chattrrna close hy, 
exhibiting A'ery admirable carving-, Avitb six 
monolithic pillars in front, two represt'iiting a 
wari'ior on a rearing horse tranqiling on a 
fallen enemy, tlie other a griliin rampant stand- 
ing on a kneeling elepliant, the latter Av ith head 
thrown uj) inul trunk turning round a sort of 
fhijrsu^ which the griflin clasps at the middle 
wurh Its tore claws, holding the end in its jaws, 
ilierc is niucli otluu* good sculpture, groups of 
iiguri*'. in c-ntahiaturi', Ac., many Avitli faces 
diNtigured or lands knocked off by Haidar's 
mmi; one Gaddi Yludeliar is traditionally said 

! It til BiuMlia in wlint (’ol. Y'nlo 

tv ?-n .ittitinL', as a infmlieaiit, both huiaitJ 
in liu,' lap with tin* pahiis upwards, tbt* b- giving pot, 
I as otton the ca^o, omitted. r 
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to Lave been tbe baikler. Just opposite the 
fort there is a masjid, and near it a handsome 
black marble tomb, none kno^v whose; the 
masjid looks very like a Hindu temple, and 
appears to have been adapted from one, contain- 
ing Hindu pillars with faces smoothed, and 
graven with Arabic inscriptions, and along 
tae wall at the end there is a row of l^orman- 
looking blind arches and a reading pulpit, with 
pillars once manifestly Hindu. Not far from 
this in the plain there is a beautiful Hindu 
hiontaptiin consisting of a domed canopy sup- 
ported by slender elegant flided pillars : this 
too the ^[u'>ahn lus have appropriated, and 
placed 111 It a x'lr s tomb of very solid granite, 
supported at the four corners by legs, and with 
the top worked couch-hLshion. Twice or thrice 
by tiic long dreary' road a mouldering brick 
tomb marks the resting-place of one of the 
stout fellows who marche 1 vnth Cal hand. 

The high pyramid 1 1 hill seen in the plate 
rising beyond the boulder-ridge, from which 
it IS about a mile disfont, is named Siva y a 
Male, hr. Siva's Hill, and is crowned with a 
Siva tomplo enclosed by a remarkably high 
blank wall to v/hich a fino broad steep flight 
of injj steps leads up from the bottom. I as- 
cendt'd tlicso one hot morning, and found 
the pull-up very exhausting. On reaching the 
top, the people with mo did not like the temple 
even to he a[iproached, so I made no attempt 
to enter, hut would not he stayed from sitting 
down in the sliadow of the Iiigh wall, wliicli was 
pierced by a lofty eutranco that appeared to 
muake a sliarp turn at a short distance within, 
like llu' entrance to a tort. All tlu'>e southern j 
provinces arc doited over with i.solated liills 
and rocks of varying sizes, almost invariably 
surmounted by tein[)les a}>proac]ied liy long 
flights ut steps. The temple on Mount Gerizim I 
was so a])[)i’oached, and very similar indeed 
must liave been llu^ Giigli places’ so often 
mentioned in the liistorical books of the Old 
Teslanu'iit, always with anger and reprobation, 
as coiuuH'ti'd with the idolatries and abe)iuiiia- 
lions into which Israi'l was continually laps- 
ing.* It was on these ‘high })]aces’ that the 
‘images' and ‘groves,' ‘ tlie ac'cnr^ed tiling’ that 
defihni Israel (J i^']i>'a vii.), and tiie ' image pro- 
voking to jealousy' whicii Ifzekiel saw at tlie very 


gate of the altar, were set up : these were the 
deadliest offences, which the Law and the Pro- 
phets were never weary of denouncing ; and 
were the objects and expressions referred to 
properly understood and translated, it is cer- 
tain that could an Indian follower of Siva have 
seen them, he would at once have recognized 
objects familiar in his own temples, but, there 
IS reason to believe, far more grossly represented, 
and worshipped with rites now only heard of in 
sects like the M a h a r a j a s , or at orgies held 
on particular occasions in certain temples of 
Southern India. 

Before quitting this locality, I venture to 
I refer to a passage in Dr. Burnell's lately pub- 
j lishcd admirable work, the JSlemmis of South- 
Lulaii Fahi^rujraplitj. At page 78, referring to 
tne paucity of historical inscriptions, be observes : 
^The great irrigation works of the Chola 
ix a V c r i delta were chiefly con^^tructed bv 
Chula princes in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, but I have never been able to hear of 
any inscriptions referring to them ; and Major 
Mead, B.E., who has visited every part of them, 
tells mo he has never seen anything of the kind.” 

At M u s e r i, however, immediatelv opposite 
K u 1 i t a 1 e, on the north bank of the rivmr, there 
is an extraordinarily massive granite bridge, 
built in the days of the rajas, over the fine 
irrigation channel that skirts the river, and on 
one side of it an inscription is cut, which, in 
conjunction with the local pandits, I rendered 
thu^>, thougli not expert enough to vouch for its 
absolute correctness : — The cliaiinel-hoad was 
cut by L o z h a k k 6 n a n during his reign, as a 
monument to the memory of K a r i k a 1 C h o - 
z h a n —the flowing treasure of Manmudi- 
c h o z h a n - p e 1 1 a i — the key of tlie prosperous 
country belonging to the three kings of the 
South.” Some archmologist near the spot may 
perhaps correct and explain this, or send a copy 
to Dr. Burnell ; mine has been lost. Though 
iu an (i>j rail dram, there is a temple close to 
the bridge to an indigenous god of tlie soil, 
whom the Brahmans disown and would fain dis- 
lodge, which looks as if the place dated from 
pre-Brahmanical times. The people assigned an 
antiquity of loOO years to the bridge and in- 
scription ! The Pandya Chola and Chera king, 
doms arc probably referred to in the latter. 


* - Chr<m. xxxiii. 3 ; 1 xir, -3. See, too, the curious account of the calling of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 5. 
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Xof-. 

A^ arr*I-.n.‘--)L.HcYi iiiteiv>t and arehfeolocricai eyes 
ai'e inoiv." Iru [Ucnit now, and indication^ of iocalitiea 
may bo of u-c. ic may not be oat of placo toanpoiiJ 
an extract from PiiaraokV Ccr.itfetr of 
lull!, ^^Tadra-, 1^55, ]ip. b-')Sdb respecting: a ^not 
m U d i a r p a 1 a y a m , the most easterly tAiuka 
of Ti’icliiiiapalli. ■which I was never able to visit 
myself. The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the groat lake-hkc reservoirs 
oncf existing in Ceylon; and, with rEorence to the 
rominenc at the iind, it is satisfactory to roilect 
ihui such hiu’hdiaiided Vandalism would probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
t )-day. It may also be mentioned that in tho 
C d 1 a r p a lava m taluka there is an embankment 
U‘ miles iomr, running north and south, in’OVidei 
with several substantial sluices and of great 
'-tro-igth, ■which in former times must have formed 
one of the largest rC'Crvoirs in India. This largo 
tank or lake was filled partly by a cliannel from 
the K o 1 c r u n river, upwards of (1 J miles in length, 
which enters it at its southern end, and partly 
by a .'^mailer channel from the Y e 1 1 a r , which ea- 
teiv I It on the north. Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
wiioily overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
act of an invading army In ear the southern ex- 
tremity of the h^ifid there is a village, now sur- 
rounded by jungle, called G a h g a k u n d a p u- 
ram Immediately in its vicinity is a pag haof 
\ try large =ize and costly workmanship ; and clu^e 
by, surrounded by jungle, arc sumo remain^ oi an- 
cient buildings, now much re:>embling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient IJabylon, 
b’l: in which the village elders point out the 


various parts of an extensive and magniticent 
palace. When this palace was in existence G an - 
gakundapur am v.'as the wealthy and flou- 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 
spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 
’ now trackless forest. It has often been projected 
to restore that magniticent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance fur want of engineer 
officers. At some future tune it may be fcuccoss- 
fully prosecuted, but till tlien this most fertile tract 
mu.-it reniuiu a jungle, ami the few inhabitants will 
still point with pride to the ancient Idnd as a 
monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 
their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of G a h g a- 
k u n d a p u r a m , it must not be omitted that 
when the h)wer K o 1 e r u n oalknt was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculpture:^ which adorned it, and 
the enclosing wall was almo'-t wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materiafj f(jr the work. The pour 
people did their utmost to ])revcnt this destruction 
and spoliation ofa venerated eilifice, by the s>ervants 
' of a government that could thow no title to it ; 

I but of cour^o without success ; they were only 
j punished for contempt A promise wa^ made* 
I indeed, that a wall of brifk should be built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down; Imt un- 
happily It must be recorded that this promise has 
never been re dee mo el.” 

The lower Kolerun (h/dkot was built, in lS3b, 
according to the scheme and advici' of Colonel 
(now Sir A ) Cotton. I know nothing of the 
present condition of the temjde aiid mnain.=:, but 
shuLilel imagine a great deal ot bistuncal and anti- 
cpiarian value and interest would be discovered by 
' a competent explorer. 


SAVSKKIT AVI) OLD CANARESE IXSCUIPTIOVS. 


bV .1 r. FLhhT, If' C S 


Xo. in. 

from a c )pper-]dare beloncrl 
uavvit Kbm Kallap[)a Guguri nf iJeiia E m lliO 
liuMi'iili Taluka of the iJharwhl District The 
coii>ist> of three [>1 :lL';, < ack 7'}'^ 
bruerl by luiiir, strung togellier ]>y a mus- 

riiiu’, the --eul of winch bear< a lO’ui’e < f 
' . bo 1 IJ,i-ava or Xandi with the < m -tral 
'• abovi, it. d he in-er.ptu ui, in tin ]'Lc,,agiia 
. ' -‘‘IS and the S inherit Ian ruau'^-, and 
.’V* a am* ''S t'a‘ brea-lih td ‘h • p’.;l <* ,vers 
aa.r ^Lle of tlie lir^t plate, but!. < -f ^he 


s,‘eo:id plate, and tli.- inner and part of the (uitm 
.side of the tliird jilate 

I ais iTiscrip lou mt.'ution-^ the followintr prmoGs 
of the Knlacliuri fouily . — 

K T :>imu 

i 

»)b'_ra:!.a 
i firamaiNli 

I 

! 


Son a I'^anx.mia Ahava mall, i Siughanadeva. 


'0 

io Can- 
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This agrees vritli the corresponding portion of , 
the genealogy of the Kalacbaris ot Kalyilna as | 
given ])y Sir W. Elliot, with the exception that j 
he gives KArna instead of Krishna as the name j 
of the father of Jogami, and does not mention ‘ 
Sihglianaleva, the younger brother of Aba- ! 
vamalla. ! 

The object of the inscription is to record the ! 
grant by Siaghanadeva in the Saka year IlOo* , 
(a.d. llSi-o), being the Subhakrit samrutssira, [ 
to one thousand Brahmans, of the village of 
Kukkanuru, situated in the Beluvala, ne.Belvola, 
Three-hundred. It also mentions a minor 
grant of land and a house by Divakara-Dan- 
danayakat of K<1dt:lrca. The Kukkanuru iu 
question is pi'obably the village or town of 
the same name which is to be found on the 
map about nine miles to tlic south of Xelburga^ . 
in the Haidarabad territory. From another 
copper-plate at Behatti, — a Dexagiri-Yadava 
inscription of Krishna or Kanharadera, — we 
learn that Kukkanuru was the chief town of a 
circle of thirty villages, and in Saka 1175 
(a. d. ld53-4), being the Pramadi samvatsam, 
was bestowed or re-bestowed upon one thousand 
and two Brahmans by Kauharadeva’s minister 
Chaiindaraja. 

It sbouhl be noted that the letter ^ does not 
occur in this inscription ; in each case, where it 
should be used, it is represented by 
Transcription. 

[ l] II ?t-7 JTUi'r.'llJlf ^ 

[ :i] T'iTLTTtTTr^Trr: 1171717: TWriN- 

[ 3 ] T: II Kfi? TTT 0777 jfrPF 71 777%. 
[ !•] 7E: I TirrTTT 777^77 7775(4) ' 

[ 1 ( 11 ) '«ri’77777T7T7r7r7’: 777777,7 ^ 

[ (;] 7r?rf7l^'7r77 07777 77777 1(11) 7- 

[ 7 ] 7^777 7757r7;p7: fTF-TT: | ^0 

[ .s] 77i;^r)5!'77 77r77f'7 7f7 Jfi77 |(||) 77 
[ y] 7^777 777 7rt7777t | ?f7 7r77- 

[l(>] 77777 77 577777777 . 1 ( 11 ) 7rr>7777- 

[u] 77777-'. 7Ci77fTr7 OS'TF: | 717777 77^777 7777)- 
[12] 7: 7r777777?: |(|!) 7777-707777577- 

■** In tn*'' < 'I tl: iTi'il oiu* airtiir. il 

yoars htn'iuj K'* 

■{■ ‘ J f l-n ' L “i •! tk'}' , V-? 11-' I Ul t’!‘* tl *''1", llp;i oT' t > 

TTj’lit.iry I'lli with a'liu.ai-.trjtr.o cliar^' vi a 
of tiILiltu-. 

I Tim- fir.n M-le uf tho secund plato commeucLS with this 
!r‘tt«T.— 


[13] 57T7'H'7f nl77f 0777; | 3777: 577777^77 

[li] 777777: T^qrO: 1| 7 =7 1| 7777717 7 7f 77- 
[lo] 57 7 J(t) 57 ^ 75T5^7JTf7>r ^ fK'i 7(f)- 
[ic] 77E 7 rrj7Cf7, 777^77777 | 77777 7 7- 

[17 ] 771% 7771% 7 777 7% 7T74'77 7%: VtI- 
[is] 7 g7777af7.7i7:: ^7'7, 773775:77777: || 

[lit] 77% 7737773777 7377 77757^737 717 

[-'0] 77: 7707 777 7,377: 77775777 | 77^- 

[n] -fj 37777 3T77'r r7s3r'77r7''7q77 

[22] r'lr^r 7% fftfO rl777 777 77- 

[-•1] 57 777(77f)775f777: || 77)5T7r7i7t 

[21] 77-5f^75: 777)- 

[25] 7r7777s77^7'77; 77 777’r77- 

[i:]3777 I 777r7(7)r5:.S“'tl3r%r?757t- 

[27] 7777777777 77-77 %I7 ^777-7- 

[ 28 ] 0777777; 'I,%75'7;^{-7)75!r: |(||) qr^f,' 

[2 '] 777 7773777 73777Krf7 %- 

[io] 77 f7'777TO7 f%f7: 

[31] 7757-77777#; [|] 77T777g r'%(7) 

[ 32 ] # 7C77: % 757^1777-77: %''7'7(7f) 77 ^ 

[:5;i] 777777 ^ ?77 i53g-l(:Eifr) 177777 ( 7 ) 577 |()|) 

[ 37 ] 77 777077 77777 77 77 7777 3777 
[ 35 ] ft 7T7r I 077757.0777% 7i7s77- 

[iii] 7t 77CP7777 1 ( 11 ) 777737777: i77773j; 

[ 37 ] 3777: 777717717: | 737^T7?T^a:Jfr(^qf)77: 

[3S] 7fr-77 77777: l(||) 77 3i7f77tr IJ- 

I [ly] 77377 TSOTTC: %7i: | ^tl^'757t 

[to] II 737 %77r3707- 

; [tl] >7777 ^ 733777rcrTl7: | 

[12] '7>773?7i' 37J77r?f7777E7r: |(||) 737 

[13] 77377 7%C7 sfOrrf 3777%: | 7737 7,- 

i [it] 7E47% 777 T'TO r'^g: |(||) i^TTTff 0777- 

' [15] 13:7; 3777 377 jlfr: I 173775777% 77 

[l i] %7 77 7777^7% |(||) 37 37f Ri\7773777- 

i [17] 373777777373731777 1:77777777377% 7(7) •^- 

[18] 73p7q773T3777737f777r3357%77i7- 
: [i-y] 3T773Tl7a'-777777753f7377773'7r%- 

§ The Mih* of the eocou-I plate cuinnu'nc*‘s with 

th:- letter, — ‘T. 

, ^ 'Lhi ‘ w T-1 ip-Ti would uhve no ton'O in this pa>-aitt' ; 

hut tlie form of in this msenpt.on is such that an on- 

i tTrircr mitrht ta^dy iveite it in-t m I ^ f a ul »TT’ whi- h 
I .leives a siutable iueaniu„% i7 iirAahly the correct rcadinir. 
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THE TXDIAH x\.XTrQrARY. 


[8i:] 5" w Ir^r 

[&7] HTrT^(W'T(j)^- 


[ 3 . 1 ] rTnT7f<H#JTrRHr5?riT5r!'irrRsrre- 

[■'.l] g77TrHTrTJTe^TO^4frf;TTr7Tf^- 

[sj] ^7r.HHf,H«R'?Trrsfr,7rrrjf; 

[ -, < J Vf : 7 ( ^ ) TtTrJH (4 ) JTFT^'H STH- 

[■'.!] (r.T)TrTr: 7^7ys7gr4?7r:(?7r) r47R nir- 
['.■.] K-rT-n'T •y''rffJ‘^''^)fg7r;TrjrHT HIT THS"- 
i_3 ;] »frfTr<Hrr'^T fTf-jrTATsrTr^r^rTHirr- 

[ 37 ] r^'F!rA=f rV4riTTJ4TJ'3TT7iiHi5r:P7rKr577(4r) 

[:)S] H'3~TTHrT7:rHTX753^FnCT^'7rAfT^ 

[r.'.ij H(5T:77fTArH4rf H 7H>Hr- 

[ :"] 5T ^rf-rTTFHfT T ^ i (,t) 517) ?T 1 3T J^fTYHESiTfi (h) J- 
[•;ij ^Fr'^'JirHfTr HriRTA ^TfrTTTTIH 577 - 

[:i]rT>T HWiTiTiTr JJAHiTHTTHiT: (i^O H- 
rrjT^'r'Tr'-AHjTiAir a4 4 fthht- 
[■:,]fA ^Tj 'JrrfTjit TrJT3;r H7'TT TH^ry |lj|) 

‘ ■.“j '^T ^ 5“.vr'T j 

[ 7TJrrrvr;-i; j 

l ] ^ 4 TfTi 7 T^T TH |(|i) ;p 5 t 4 rffpry,- 

[71.] jyi|Ti-"Tf TbiATT; [|] H r'lHT- 

[:i J yrff •-ji^4r>,-r7 q-A |(||) btt^: gjfvl- 
[r4 rr =T/"Tr4H^A(4Tr)T ^ fi'T^ry 774 | jq- 
[73 i THf 'HTT'HI 7r 4 s-rq- | gfg 77- 

[7AJi?JTr(H ffH-TT 4777 fTW: l(||) TH4T 

374^77 7T4T 7: 37777 ':TT!1t 47(, 7 1) H f-77#.4 

[7-y HT77: F7V''H77!4r:y7!74"y)q-: |(||) iqq rrqx^ 

[:7. 77- II Rr77?A 4 7774 

TTA 71=74747 477^: | H7HTT73T777- ! 

4;." 37 - 777475Ty 457 457 7TTT rffjqr- I 

, 5": II 57 T353TrH4T3Tr73T;=-7''7(Y^4,) 77737 , 7 - ! 

[^1, 47’'- I ri7qqrr7:TfA,;;^ 5jrF(;pj-q3-f5; |(||) -. i 

[ 5 -'' 7'77'r4 r547H777J7T7r77HH: ATITTT- j 

i'-! 77=77717 I 7'47'.'7-TrT77 TiTT^r-jf-^- i 
['■.jH I rin7ii7777r 7 77H | HJTTjprT- ^ 

h'>J "-I'r: II § 7 - 777-7 7771777 - 7747777 - I 


I (? 7 i?Hrer- 

[SS] 44 % 77 ( 77 )|T[||]| ;HW?Te'; 774 : 7 P 77 lrf 77 r, 5 -- 

[SP] ^ II 

Tviuislation, 

Mar the lord of mankind * preserve this 
world, — he who is long-lived, who is possessed 
of the eTcatest might, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the friend of mankind ! 
May tint god preserve ns from obstacles, who 
is the jirotector of the universe, the sustainer of 
the earth, the subduer of the enemies of reli- 
! gion, a very four- armed t in respect of his liber- 
I ality ! 

The family which bears the appellation of 
Kalachuri, renowned in the three worlds, is like 
the ocean, in tliat it is the source of jewels in 
the form of warriors. 

In that race Krishna became king, — as if he 
were a se(H)n<l Krishna J, — whoso deeds aie taid 
to have been marvellous even while he was yet 
a chifl. 

He begat a son, king Jogama, the dtstroycr 
of ho.>Lile kings, the receptacle of the glory of 
those wlio are worthy to be praised as the 
bravest of men. 

As the inoou was produced from the ocean ot 
milk, so from him, tlie ocean of sincfTitv, was 
born king ParamarJi, who was beloved by man- 
kind. 

And as the receptacle § of that lustre 
that p.Tvades everything rises from (the moun- 
tain) Aleru, so fi’iim him there sj)rang king 
^ v('ry sun of an excellent warrior. 

And to liiru: — A\ bat ri'gioii did he not in- 
vade ; w'liat country did lu* not rule ? ; wliat foe 
did bo iKJt n})root ?; what people, if tlicv Imt 
fled to him tor refug(‘, did ho not sn]t]jort, 
even tliougli they niight Ik* Ins ejuuiiies ? \ wliat 
riches did ho not accumulate?; wliat gift 
was tlicre that he did not be.st.)w ? ; wliat 
rit('s an^ tb(‘rc with wdiicli lie (li^l not sacri- 
fice ?;— lie, king Vijjana, tho mountain for the 


^ 't !.!■ ie-'t > 1 1“ (<t t'.t; tli.r i ‘ tins 

TV.loVly ti .r-n.L .u-].. f-TT*TT ^ 

b' ^ .1 - b' - > t»'.- rinrri},, r r, P. i-A -1 at t-!'^ 

yi^l or tri > in-.T a,.. I an u:i in the ..tier 

Or'i. cn < . yy, r-]il It'* 

. - "“'1 ^kird rlcit'?C''mTri"nc.w wiih this 

to r — Ml . 


§ Till- HTid t’i" follnv.-irm Hcnti'nco an* in th** Caiaresf' 
lanvuHLr'', t:a ua-h wy^ttun in tlie Sinskrit rliaraf'tf r- , 

11 ns L'ttiir,— ^ irf ini^nided to r^'present lht.> of 
the Old (.ararr.-'* to svll, tarffr. 

* t V'.alinu, 


1 r_’iinu in las nirarnatlon as the son ofVasn.hva aii'l 

D<‘\:Lki. 

§ Th* sun. 
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production of tlie jewels of meritorious quali- 
ties. Pandja laid aside liis fierceness ; the king 
of Chola trembled ; Yaiiga was broken ; and 
Malava experienced the fear of death : and as 
t3 other kings, — when king Vijjana was con- 
quering the world, what stronghold did they 
not abandon, and to what region could they 
betake themselves when put to flight ? 

From him sprang king Soma, the receptacle 
of all accomplishments*, possessed of a full 
and brilliant court, dispelling the darkness of 
all regions, causing the white lotuses which 
were the hands of all hostile kings to close 
their flowers, making the whole earth white 
with the lustre of his fame, charmingly placing 
his feet upon footstools which were the fore- 
heads of all rulers of the earth. What shall 
be said of him ? : — In his expeditions, which of 
his foes did not betake themselves to flight, 
abandoning their countries and their treasure, 
at the confused sounds of the blows of the 
hammer in his tents (which were to bo heard) 
even amidst his terrible drums sounding in the 
festival of battle ? ; and who were they whose 
hearts were not torn asunder, they themselves 
closing their eyes in a swoon ? While he pro- 
tected like a father, and yet, wielding the sceptre, 
goveiuied with restiaint like Yama, mankind 
experienced the full enjoyment of those plea- 
sure.s that properly belong to the two wo rids. f 

After him was born his younger brother, 
the fortunate king Sankama, who was pos- 
sessed of all the marks of one who has gracious 
and virtuous characteristics, and who was by 
nature compassionate. 

After him his uterine brother, Ahavamalla, — 
who was possessed of an excellent intellect, 
and who gladdened the earth with his perfect 
good qualities, — became king. 

TIis younger brother was Singhanadeva, like 
to a jewel-mine in respect of his virtues, the giver 
of joy to the world, l^owed down by (the very 
mention of) the letters of his name as if by fear- 

*•' TUU ovidoritly tlio intonJoI to Le crivon to 

‘ til tJoiiia ; tho wholt‘ i'! a play 

up m worth, au*l tins .mil the remainin'; t'fiithot-^ are aho 
V; Im' tran^latfil in >ii<'h a ^^ay as to apply to the moon 
( ‘ 5/mo’), to whh'h Soin.i is hkonod. 

t Sc. the terrestri.il clolie, and the lower reirions, the 
kini; of wlueh is Varna, the sod and judire of the dead. 

X In the analysis of the eonipound pnhiahly we have to take 
‘ ''ij/lrtita,’ etpiivahnit to ' "t nnhle ori'iin , 

hirth ; but we witrht also take ‘('/j/i/ii/.o,’ /<</ cimj ?io (vijc. 

§ See not*' ^ to hue 47 in the second fcido of the second 
plate in the text. 


inspiring arrows, his enemies strove only to 
preserve then* lives. Truly he is praised as a 
very elephant of a king ; though he has a per- 
petual flow of charity, as an elephant has a 
perpetual flow of rut, yet he does not incur the 
reproof of being arrogant, as an elephant does 
of being infuriated with his passion. 

One thousand one hundred and five years of 
the era of the Saka king having expired, in 
the Sobhakrit samvitsara, on Monday the day of 
the new moon of the month Asvina, under the 
Yyatipata conjunction, he, the fortunate Siiigha- 
nadeva, the supreme king of great kings, — who 
made much of guests of high birthj by reason 
of his sole aim being the aflection of all his 
subjects, and whose thoughts were ready and 
calm and profound and free from uneasiness 
and spotless by reason of his enjoying the 
happiness that results from dallying with the 
goddess of imperial dignity who is always 
and without obstacle nourished hy the favour 
of gods and Brahmans who are made to thrive 
and are conciliated hy those who have for 
their assistance all the merits of polity § 
and abundance of villages (to be bestowed in 
charity), — with the greatest devotion gave, 
with libations of Avater, and as a grant to be 
respected by all and not to be pointed at with 
the finger (as an object of confibcation) by even 
the king or the king’s people, to one thousand j 
illustrious Erfilimans, of many families, — Avho 
Avorc endowed Avith sacred lore and good charac- 
ter and learning and humility, and who Avero 
glorious by reason of their holy deeds AAdiich 
were purified hy their excellent observances, — 
the rich village of Kukkanuru, included in the 
BeluAmla Three-hundred, — -a most sacred place 
as being the abode of the holy Bhagavat-s the 
mother of the universe, in the visible form of 
Jyeshthadevi, — together with its established 
boundaries, carrying Avith it the right to 
treasure-trove and water and stones and groA'es, 
&c., including the right of Tribhoga*], iiiAmsted 

|l Probably it slioubl properly bo ‘one tbou^anl n,i'l 
f ?i*o’ ; see note t tu Uuo 03 in the first bide of the tlfird plate 
in tlio text. 

The meaninc: of this tf'rm i^ not Imnwn ; p ■‘rhaps it iy 
of the >anie purport tlie ^laratlii expre-''i'ni ‘ 
if 'jriLut fn ?/e h,j three -jt ner-tfiod^'. At the end 

of No. 2 of till' Ilalsi eopper-pUtes (."ue page 235 of No. 
XXVII, Vol. [X, of the J<>ur. Bjuib. hr. il. As. Soc.) 
Ave meet with the verse, 
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Sri ! Hail ! Wliilo the Tei^:^n of Jagadeka- 
malla, the glorious Jayabimliadova, — the asylum 
of the universe, the favourite of the Avorld, 
the supreme kiug of groat kings, the supreme 
lord, tiic most VcueraLle, the glory of the 
family of SatyAsraya, the ornament of the 
Chuluiiyas, — was coutiuuing with 2:)crpetual in- 
crease : — 

A reiig’icus grant, to continue as long as the 
moon and sun and stars may last, consistmg of 
twelve (i.f larel) hy the (measure of 

the) stair called A a'ra:iiiiil)ada-galet of the god 
fSrl - PrauameAvaradeva was made hy the 
Thirty-two-thousanJ §, collectively, of Knnda- 
vige winch was tlio lueahly of the A^irolidra j| 
of the holy Amidi ^ on hlonday the Cfth day of 
the bright fortnight of tiie month Pushy a of 
tlie Vibhava ^>navntso ru ^ ^^hich A^as the year of 
the • 

Tho.'^e who preserve this act of piety shall 
obtain the rewartl ot liaving given a thousand 
tawuiy-colouivvi cows to a tlioimaud Brahmans 
at \h*iranasi or tvurukshetra 1 
Xo. V. 

Xo. 27 of dir. Hope's collection is an Old 
Canarese iiO'Cript *on of ninety-three lines,'^ each 
line coiit.ihdiig about seventy-two letters, on a 
'^tone-tablet which formerly stoodi in one of tlie 
jirhicipal streets of Saundalti, the chief towui of 
the Ikira^gad Ihiluka of the Peigmum District 
but has heen plac'ed by me, fur better security, 
airaiust the (Uiter wall of the dlamlatdur's 

^ ^ M'lrii' inm d.'rii (yei:ir."<Mtioain <!/•'> a 

t ‘ 1‘ i- vurii'iH iinMiiin r-’ • t1i.it int 'iidi'il Ih i't' 13 
pr. »b:i1)iy n ijl C*.' / -Wg- ^ iij i"-' i tht’ j'ore- i><drt, f-j', 

nr S'lrjiice xf ‘ - < . . // 


X Fr<un tir' pr " ■ Cl' ( ' in I'tiP l-l of Xn. lO.^t of 
Mainr Hwotr'i iv » 1:. .i;!> t'l'T ‘ f.uil.u: uiKleo’ iri''Cnptii.)ii, 
tins :ippo irs to tc' i n.Oi'.-'nf IJiaina.i. 


^ S' 

•iro* roiitri ‘’n ^ 

. ‘d;. 

or <otn-‘ 'uiuld i t ridod. The 

Tlhrtv 

-tw- otlMU-' lud 

1 1 

■ . 01 ‘d nd till iTi lini 

•s l!h 12"). 

.ind 2i> of X < >. 1 u 1 .. !i 

d 

[f :2U t \ * O'd of Mni* 

ir Dixon's 

work. 

]>oth of th' ' • 

1 , , 

b -O'': ' 'r l].ktd"oT0h‘c’ in 

-orijit’' *'!•=. 

In th' 

hV T ]) e ■ 

t A 

' .MO odl-'d t’.o 'in.rTj. 

■twu-thja- 

sar.<l 0 

f ’ .Sriiu.innj lA. 

.0 .t 

1 .* iTidar.’ 



! Kacheri. I have published it, with a transla- 
tion, in X"o. XXIX, Yol. X, of the Juumal <>] 

I il.ii Bovihuy Bra.icJi <•/ Cite Hj'j -'‘.I Asiatic S 
I pp. 2 CO to 2 r’r 3 . It is an inscription, dated 
I ^:ral:a 1101 (a. in 1220 - 30 ), the Sarvadaari saui- 
\ iwb’C/*e, of che time of Lak^hmideva II of the 
! f nnily of the llaUa or Rrgta Great Chieftains 
j of SuganiLiavarti (Sauiidatti) and Yeaugrama 
or d'elugrdma (Delgaum), and records the 
building of a iihj l temple of tlie god Halhk- 
arjunceseva or dlaUinUbadeva, near the tank 
celle 1 X.igarake"e out.'iule tlie city of Suuanllia- 
varti, by Kfsiidja or Kesavaidjn of KOlirat, 
and the allotment of tithes and erants of lan- 1 . 
it Contains also an account of the families of 
the chiefs of ivolara and of Banihatti. 

It will probably be imefal to reproduce liere 
i the genealogy of ilie Ilatta Great Cliiohaius of 
hauiidatli and Bcigaiim deduced by me from 
this inscription, t m’ethrr \rilli three others at 
haundatli, — 0:13 at hliileiu-l in the Gadak 
(pambal) TAhika uf the Dlilinvid Di'trie,, — 
one at Xe^ar/i in the Sinip.;inm TAIiik': of tlie 
' ]J*l:Mum Disiri'-":, — and one at Kallioli and one 
at K. lUiiuL’ in tiie Goitlk (*' iukAihve) T.’dr.kt oi 
: ihe same Disricct, — in connexion with si-me 
' oilier inscripth'ms vrhich I have not puhli^licd in 
detail, l^ritliviraina was the first of the fanii’y 
' t 1 be investod with the posihon of a Grc'U 
' (fliieftain, — by Knslinai-Aj 1 , the ]r‘s''‘trahh 01 1 
' monareli to wdiom lie w'us subordinal 0 . Hi.'* 

' descendants, downi to Sena II, were ieUvlat' irie.s 
of the ChAluk\a kiuc’s; but Sena II and In^ 

‘ successors became iml 'jieiulent, though they 
; coniimied to bear the title of MaliAman.l ilesvira. 

, Ijak.dninideva II is the la^t of tlie family of 
wdiom I li ive as yet obiaine 1 any niiice. T’le 
only break in the line of descent is ln*tween 
; SlntivarniA and In anna ; not mon' than one 

• gimeratiDn can AVill have iiiu rviuied, ami pro- 

I hably Xanna succeeded Santivarma, though lie 
I may not have been Ids son. 

: j ' Ajr,Li 'ra ', — a grant of ]d<A to ErAAiiiaJis for rdi- 

I gliU'i imrpu^es. 

I ^ ‘ Ilewliu lias no bocinni»ig, T\h > oxiUs fn*'ii .ill lUornity.’ 

! * PbotM-riip]io,l ah> by Xr Tlurc*-''- tl.o E 

* Arcli.ool.MgicaL t>urv*‘\ ; voe hi'' !!• ["•, f, l''rb l>. -lb b'^- 

■j bitht'r K'lrti-KMlh.or on tho b:n'.k< of t'lo Kri-iiriA ?i«.t 
I fnr fr )iii K.ilAdei. as I at llr-'t siij^pos.-l, (>■'', p rliap'-. the 
I wt‘ll-kno\\n KolAr, ishirh aUo i-' ju'ono’.nioo.l Kt Ihi-r, ab i^it 
, forty iiiilos to the H. bv X of IJoi'ieMluv in A[L}i''Ur. Tiioro 
' should bo iii^t'riptioii'' at ono tir other of thcao two places 
I -vvliioh will settle the 4U0^tl ui. 

' : (Ti.ipa’ hi au ahhroiation or cowuptiou cf ‘R.hlcra- 

Lufah 
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Genealogical Table of the Eatta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum (see page i27'J). 


Heratla. 

Pritlivinima. 

Abijut Saka SoO. 

ritta_ 2 ^a, iP,ra’ric<l to 
Xijikabbe ur Xijiyabbc. 

Santa or Santlvarma. m to 
CliaiiLlikabbc. Suka ‘JOb. 




Kartavir3'a 1, or Kalla I. 
About Saka laio. 


Davari or Davima, 


I 

Kannakaira I or Kanna I. 


Er egit or 
Era "a. 


Auka. 
Saka b71. 


Sena I or KA[a-''na I, ni. to 
^lailakbEvb 

*' I 


Kannakaira II or Kanna IE 
Saka luOk. 


Karta\ir 3 ai I f or Katta IE nn to 
JJhagaladevi. Saka loE,). 


Sona II (jr Kalarfcria IT, in. to 
LakAunidtvL About Saka IbuU, 

KartnTirya TIT or Ivattanni, in. to 
EadmaladAvL or Padniavati. Saka lo8G* 

Lak-liman.a or Eak^IiniidoYa I. in. to 
Chandaladbvi or Chandrikadovi. 


Kurta\ir\a IV, in. to Jk’lialad'Ei 
and (?) Vadtvi. Saka IJkE 11-7, and 1111. 


Mallikarjuim. 
Saka 1121 and 1127. 


Lak''’]irni'iora II, 
Saka llkE 


^ at bail-ll h^E I^^d. Avt., vul. IV, p IIC. 
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PANINI. 

“ Sanskrit Grammar is based on the gram- 
matical aphorisms of Panini, a writer now 
generally supposed to have lived in the fourth 
century B.c. At that time Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a living language, and was only kept up 
artificially by being made the vehicle for the edu- 
cation of the upper classes. It would be inter- 
esting to know what style of language Panini chose 
as the standard of his observations. It was cer- 
tainly not the idiom of the Vedas, as he seldom 
treats this with his usual accuracy, and only 
mentions it in order to show its discrepancies 
from the classical style, or, as he terms it, the 
language of the world. We believe that long before 
his own time a scientific and poetical literature 
had already sprung up, and that a certain number 
of writers were chosen by him and his predecessors 
as the representatives and patterns of the classical 
language. Panini was himself a poet, and the 


great commentary on his grammatical rules 
contains many fragments of early poetry. Trea- 
tises on law, long anterior to the law-book of Manu, 
are still in existence, and names of ancient writers 
on other than sacred subjects are frequently cited. 
However this may be, it is cjuite certain that the 
so-called classical Sanskrit, as taught by Panini 
and his numerous commentators and imitators, is 
not a language which had its foundation in the 
colloquial usage of an entire nation or the educated 
portion of it, but rather in the confined sphere of 
grammatical schools which fed themselves on the 
rich patrimony of previous illustrious ages. This 
development of the Sanskrit finds a striking 
analogy in the Eabbinic language, which also is 
to be traced back to the endeavours of reli- 
gious scholars to endue with new life an idiom 
rapidly dying out.’' — From Prof. AufrechVs Re- 
port to the Philological Society on Sanshrit Gram- 
mars. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Map of Ancient India, by Col. H. Yule, C.B., in Dr. 

'W'm. Smith’s Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 

Biblical and Clas-ical. (London : J. Murray. 1874). 

It is about twenty-two years since Dr. H. 
Kiepert of Berlin constructed his “ Map of 
Ancient India with the Indian, Classical, and 
principal Modern names," to illustrate Prof. 
Lassen’s Indlschc AltcrthiimsTcunde. It was com- 
piled, of course, directly under the learned Las- 
sen's personal supervision, on a scale of 1 to 
50,000,000, and measuring 23 by 28 inches, with 
additional maps, in the corners, of the boundaries 
of the modern Indian languages, and of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula and adjacent islands. Being 
the first serious attempt to identify on the map 
of modern India the names mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, and to 
combine with them the geographical notices of 
Sanskrit writers, it was only to be expected that 
errors would occur. The map was, however, a 
creditable performance, and though identifications 
of important localities were made with some 
degree of rashness and had to be received with 
caution, and while the Sanskrit names were dis- 
figured by Lassen's peculiarities of translitera- 
tion — using Ic for "T, (J for Sf, and j for q", — it was 
indispensable to the student of Indian Antiquity. 
Colonel Yule's map is not so ambitious as Kiepert's : 
it gives indeed both Arabic and h^anskrit names 
in gothic letters, but only a few of them, and these 
apparently wdth the object of attesting the cor- 


rectness of the identification of the Greek names. 
The map is only on half the scale of Kiepert’s, and 
the corners are filled up with (1) an enlarged map 
ofPentepotamica or the Panjab, (2) a small map of 
the Eastern Peninsula, and (3) of Lassen's India of 
Ptolemy. It is needless to say that Col. Yule's 
map differs widely from, and is superior to 
Kiepert’s in the location of the names mentioned 
in Greek writers. The Oriental student will only 
regret that it is not on a larger scale, and made to 
embrace the Sanskrit geography also : — indeed 
the time has now come when we ought to have 
maps to illustrate not only the ancient Western 
classics, but also the India of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical writers down to the eighth century, 
and of the Arabs and others from the eighth to the 
cud of the fourteenth century. With the modern 
improvements in the printing of maps, it would 
1)0 an easy matter to print these, together with a 
really good modern map, all from the same 
physical outlines, on a scale of between 125 and 
150 miles, or about 2% to an inch. Four such maps 
would be invaluable to Orientalists everywhere, 
and would help to settle many dou])tful points in 
the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit. 

In the introduction to the Atlas, Colonel Y'ule 
has judiciously gone into considerable detail, filling 
nearly three closely printed pages, each the size 
of his map, — on the grounds of his many new iden- 
tifications. This introduction is full of important 
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matter : it begins with the nature of Ptolemy’s 
data, and the manner of dealing with them. The 
data he thinks must have consisted of (1) coasting 
itineraries of seamen or merchants ; i2} ruutes of 
foreign traders or travellers ; (:J t lists of rivers, with 
the mountains in which they ri^e ; and (4) partial 
lists of the nations of India. Much of this material 
*' was before Ptolemy only in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
been from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 
liis judgment and his theories : then to cover 
this With a graticule of meridians and parallels ; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with hi- tables, 
directly from the maj) as it now lay before him. 
An liiu-tratioii of this process is seen in his 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of wliicii he assigns the exact sources and con- 
tluence=i, in latitude and longitude, whil-t he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he toek these 
numerical indications from the ma]) before him, 
and the streams themselves in the fir-t instance 
from maps already compiled or shot died by 
otlicrs." i\Literial apparently so derived inu-t then 
be dealt with cautiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the whole surface of India, whicli could 
not all be equally well known to him. Horeuver, 
hi- divisions, as Col. Yule remarks, ‘'are hetero- 
geneous. >^0010 arc political ; such a.-^ 

and probably Xco and Arntk^-. jLie- 
Jlu may be a ioreigner's handy generalization, : 
liXe * the Carnatic’ ; Indu-SkijflLix may bu cither 
of the-e ; a great ])urt are ethnic, and >eemingly 
derived from what wc may call Pauranic li-t-, t <j. 
l'i> jl! if-'f , ; some from tbe >aTUi‘ lists 

are no divisions at all, ethnic or othcrwi-e, but 
mere iudicatiuns of peculiar communities, .-lu-h as 
Tapasas or ascetics in the vo,ods of 
Kbaiule-h, and Oi^/iunn.-^nph probably .-iniilar 
gatherings of eremites about Hardwar,'* Then 
iToieiiiy had no means of pro[)erIy co-ordinaring 
tie various materials he had, so that, in various 
in-rauce-j, cities said to belong to certain nations 
rc.dly did not; and to overlook this, as iai.--eii 
lia- apparently done, n-, -ure to lead to mi.-takcs. 

Goltmi I Yule would he the last to suppoM; that 
even all the identifications he liim-elf ha- not 
marlted as doubtful will be acce[ited a.-, hnifl ; but 
many of them are such as will ];e geiieritllv rc- 
r-eiv<-d as s.iti-faetmy. VCe can only iiolir-.j ^ 
i.f them \Vl)*-u we attempt to id. ntity I’to]. ny's I 
mouth- ij( the and iJinI r, ‘mve diah had'* ! 

lie -ay-, “that they are tin- uio.ith-, (4’ i h.; ^rrait 
tliat isolates .'tial-ette' ami Oombay'*, and he aaov('S 


" '■/ ft v,^>: n. 
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with Alaniiert tliat ‘‘the names Goffris and Blnda 
really stand for Godavari and B h i m a , of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 
Dokhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 
direction.” far as the Goarls is concerned 
this is satisfiictory. for X a s i k a and Bnlihana or 
Paithana are both placed on it, or rather on 
the river from which it takes off. The Bl/iday 
which Lassen identifies with the Y aitharna river 
in the North Konkan, we might be inclined to 
regard as the K a m w il d i, or B h i v a n (I i creek, 
which falL into theThana creek, were it not that it 
is so small a stream. The estuary of the U 1 a s , 
however, scenis to suit as well, as far as locality 
is concerned, and it is a noble river from the 
point of junction with the Kalii, eight miles 
above Kalyan, to its entrance into theThana creek ; 
but if Ptolemy''> B'nuhf cannot be identified with 
either of these, there is no serious objection to, and 
even a probability in favour of, Col. Y ule’s sugges- 
tion that it must stand for the Bliima. Tytina 
and ^Lr<^rrJ7ts he would identify with the Pin aka 
or Peiinar and the Krishna. The Otonlia moun- 
tain'^, hitlierto id*uitified with the Eastern Ghats, 
Yule makes the A a i d u r y a or northern section 
of the Sahyildri range, and with apparently 
good reason. 

I he we-t coa=:t lino wa^^, of course, the best 
known of any ])art of India to Alexandrian mer- 
chant-;, and much attention laid lieen given by Dr. 

'S incent and other- to the geography of the Pcrl- 
See. and the identification of* the jiorts on it, 
but with Ic'-s succc.-s than might have been cx- 
])Octed. N Tijihllfi, dli/ *;//'/,<?, &c., 
weic cithei' not identificil at all, or incorrectly. 
Ihiit the first two are ri'piT-'sentfd by Na u sari 
andSu])arai (a little north of Bassein) was first 
pointed ont in an ephemeral tract* a few vears 
ago; nrnl ,‘i si now shown to lie not Man- 
galur, ])ut A1 11 y i r i - K o d n, opposite to K o d a n - 
gal Ur; Tv may lie K a pi al ii n d i, Ka d a I 
1 11 n <1 i. a f(‘vr miles north of T a n u r , near Bepur ; 
<uv\ ^ < Ikiji/iJff the same a^Kallada; while tlio 
district ol Lnai/rtlc^' i\ipvpLKTj)^ (,r niAivv MpvptKrj — 
Dot/ii/Akr, i< the I nniil-spf'aking country; and 
A) the Arya n--pf -ak mg ('ountrv. 

hoit'jiht f aNo calleil Tnanht, and by 

the Arabs (/ a i m u r or J a i m u r , wiiidi Kieperfc 
has at bas-^cin, is removed to Giiaulf— a much 
moie >iiti-iaecory’’ idenj i jjcaf jon. Other po-itions, 
however, mu, t -till b(‘ coii-kI.t, d very doubtful. 

>o,i I-, placed at .Snjiiiiia mair K b a m bay ; 
Ui . .1. W il von bad piv\ lou-ly suggi'-tcd .Vjanta ; 
but niigbr It not have bevn the same a- .S a n c h i 
in Lhopill t J„,n ami Apr<>.-fi >> ar.,' made to 


t 
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correspond to the modern P u r b a u d a r and 
Navibandar respectively, — neither of them 
known to be old places : G n m 1 i or Bhumli in 
the B a r d a hills, or perhaps Bhadravati, now 
Bhadresvar, on the coast o£ Kachh, might be 
suggested for Barda^^hna, and C h o r w a cl or 
Yiraval for Horata or Syrastra — 5 and cli in 
the local pronunciation of Soratha and other parts 
of Gujarat being often changed into h. Theophila, 
which Col. Yule marks with doubt about W a d h - 
wan, could scarcely have been there, though the 
place is old : but possibly it might be meant for 
featrunjaya or Surasaila (the rock of the 
gods) — though that never was a city, but is visible 
from the mouth of the river as a large flat-topped 
hill covered with sacred edifices. 

We cannot here enter further into details of the 
new identifications : several of those in the south 
of India are due to Dr. A. C. Burnell and the Kev. | 
Dr. Caldwell. With this map before them and | 
Colonel Yule's notes on it, we incline to think that | 
some of our readers might be able, from local ' 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
the doubtful and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desirable that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 
should be published separately, as few can afford j 
to purchase the magnificent six -guinea Atlas in 
which it appears. 

Xote . — Rivers iu the Koiitan have crencrally two iiaTrLes 
— ^:hc one that of the uppermost port on thoir estuary, ! 
used by the maritime population ; the other that of the 
stream itself, used by dwellers inland : eg. the Kam\iidi 
mentioned abt>vo, is always spoken of, guoad navi^Mtion, 
as the Bhi\andiehi khadi, or estuary (lit. bracki.di part) 
of Bhivnndi ; and the beautiful Kondulika, whose mouth 
forms the harbonr of Chaul (Marathi Chenval) is railed the | 
Roho-Ashtamiclii khadi. Sometimes there is a third name, | 
used chiefly hy Brahmans and for purposes of worship ; as 
Taramati, the esoteric name of the Kaiu or Malsej GhiU j 
river. The indications supplied by the modern ^^oo.i.O’aphy j 
of Western India on the points touched on are vinrue, hut i 
worth rorordirnr. Upon the Vaitharna. within two days’ 
march of the highest salt-water, is the town of Core, wliich 
is not now a larire place, but still keeps up some trade in | 
rice and timber it h the ports at the mouth of the river, j 
and probably had more in ancient days, especially if the j 
noi^lihourirn]: lull-fort of Koj was then in existence, ’i\hich j 
is possible, but ni)t [iroveable. ; 

The 0(»davari is not well known by that name at Xasik, | 
Bait ha n, or any place on the western part of its course, but i 
generally called tlie Gahe-a. j 

The so-called Thana Creek is not properly a creek at all, , 
but a depre.-sion, or lackwater, reaehmir fr >m the I'cad | 
oi Bombay llarb'ur t> Basscin GMarAfhi Vas..]). Its ' 
shall point v.'lier.* a ridee ofro'ksju-t s lUt’i of ; 

Tluira sitfords a foundation f r the Cb I. V. R.ohvay briilce. 
About two miles Tiortli of this it reccivi s tlxo " Kxiljan | 

* Va-'iliers /> Jidilj xir.e, S 111: Buniouf’s T.> t > > de la \ 
Bonne Loi. p. dod ; and ind. Ant. Vul. IV'. pp U-* 


creek,’* or estuary of the TTlas, and its tributaries, but does 
not change its own name ; and, still further on, the Bhivandi 
and Lakhivli creeks. The land-floods of all these pass out 
northwards by Bassein ; the ridge of rock mentioned above 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. It is certain 
that the aceommodation in all of them for large vessels has 
been decreasing for centuries, owing silt, and to the 
advance of embanked rice-fields. Opposite Bassein is a 
village called Ghoro'itidar ; but the name is probably 
rather modern. The northernmost part, hjwever, of Bom- 
bay Harbour is at 'Bhandtip ; and the most northern of 
the ancient exits is at Baadora (probably a Portugnesifica- 
tion of an old native name). 

It is also to be remarked that of the four great traffic 
routes into the North Kohkan, the Bhor, Nana, and Malsej 
Ghats pass over watersheds dividing large tributaries of 
the Bhima from those of the Ulas in such a manner that 
the careless commercial traveller would hardly notice where 
one ends and the uther begins ; and the head-waters of the 
Y aitharna are equally close to an affluent of the Gahgu at 
the Thai Ghat. 

The tendency to connect rivers running different ways is 
characteristic of ancient, and especially Eastern geograpihy. 
It is constantly to be remarked in the Hindu legends about 
saored btreams, and may he noticed in the interesting map 
published by Mr. Rehatsek in voL I. of the Anti guar y 
(p. 370), which, from internal endence, I suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Oudh or Hindustan who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca via Surat. Information 
given by Arab merchants (the successors in ‘‘right lino’’ of 
some of Ptolemy’s authorities) to African geographers is 
raarked hy the same characteristic. My conjecture is that 
the Goaris is the conjunct Gudrivari and V'aithama, and the 
Binda made up of the Bhima and Ulas and their tributa- 
ries, including the Bhivandi (Musalraanice Bhimdi) creek. — 
W. F. S. 

The Romaxtic Legexd of Sakya Buddha ^ from the 

Chinese- Sanskrit. By Samuel Beal. Sm. 8vo, 305 pp. 

(Loudon : Trubnor and Co. 1675.) 

In the dedication of this volume the author 
states that * when he first discovered in the India 
Office Library a Chinese copy of the work, he 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it; 
liut being unable to carry out this purpose he 
still desired to publi&li it in as complete a form as 
jiossible. But even here fresh difficulties arose, 
nor should he have been .able to produce this 
abbreviated translation but for the generous suj)- 
port of Mr. J. Forgusson, F.B.S., D.C.L,’ 

It is a translation of the Chinese v(u>ion of the 
A^dihiishkraniOita SiUra'^, done into that language 
hy Diiyanakuta, a Buddhist from Northern India, 
about the cud of the sixth century a.d. The colo- 
])lion at the end runs thus : — “ It may be asked, 
‘ By what title is this book to be called ? ' to which 
we reply, the Alahasanghikas call it (‘ great 

tiling’: }[ahdc<fstH) ; the Sarva=:tavadas call it 
/i (‘groat magnificence' : L<dlt<f Yas~ 
f-')''z);t the Ka^yapLyas call it Fo-irong-yln-vn 

former history of Buddha’) ; the Dharmaguptas 


t Vaasiln’f’s BoitddJ'.ismc, § 176* 
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call it Slti-k/ii’uLU-ui’Fo-pen-htng the different 
births of Sakya-Huni-Buddha’ — translated into 
Chinese about a.d. 70) ; the iMahiya'-akas call it 
Fl-,il-fsonfj-l:un (‘Foundation of the Yinaya Pi- 
taka’)/' The original Sanskrit seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed to A s v a g o s h a , a 
contemporary of K a u i s h k a , it may belong to 
the first century a.d.* 

Mr. Beal of course notices the point of agree- 
ment both in the teachings and events of the life 
of Christ and of ^akyaMuni, “ it would/’ ho says, 

be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gos])els,t if we were certain that these 
Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from it.” 
But, recognizing the difficulties in the way of any 
satisfactory explanation, he enters into no discus- 
sion, thinking it better at once to allow “that in 
our pre:?ent state of knowledge there is no com- 
plete explanation to offer. AVe must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. AVe cannot 
doubt, however, he concludes, “that there was 
a large mixture of Ea.-tern tradition, and perhaps 
Eastern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture at the tinn‘ of Christ’s birth, and it is not 
unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore 
had found its way to the East. It will be enough 
for the present to denote this intercommunication 
of thought, without entering further into minute 
comparisons.” 

The volume is closely printed and contains a 
mass of curious legends, but, most unfortunately, 
many passages of the original seem to bo omitted 
without the slightest indication of their contents ; 
this is a system of translating Oriental works that 
we must deplore, i'^ coming too much into vogue. 
There arc in .such work.s much that may bo quite 
unworthy of translation, but few men if any, 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may and what may not be of great im- 
]jortance in hclfjing to unravel the many points of 
chronology, authur.";hi[), derivation, , that are 
constantly turning up for di-cussiou ; and ^\]iere 
a pLi'-age has to be omitted, its ]»ositi()n. extent, 
and contents ought always to be noted, however 
brietiy. 

Then, though we have sixty chapter-, many of 
them divided into distinct section^, we have no 
taide of Contents, while the Index fills very little 
over two page^ in sujjplying about one proper 
name to two page.s of the text, and les.s tliau :;i iq re- 
ferencers in all - an utterly iiKuhapiate guide to the 
Taric<l contents, sjicakcrs, and refcrtiuc'. in a 
book that is so interesting, as far as it goeg, that 


‘ V\d>' ante, 111: Atm.* Alary Sumrutr^, Ihstoire 


t Cumpare, fvr examine, llie (Jus^jel of tke Infancy, 


its defects and omissions are the more to be re- 
gretted. 

The Histopy of India, as told by its o^n Historians. 

— The Aluhamu in dan Period. The Po-thumous Papers of 

the Lite Sir II. AI. Elln.^t, K C.B., edited and continued 

by Prof John Dow^on, AI.ll.A.S. Vol. AT. (London: 

TiTibner and Co., 1575.) 

In this sixth volume we have extracts from 
nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 25u pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the ju’tivious volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events a:- there detailed by other 
writers. Yearly half of this is occupied with extracts 
from the great Akhar-X/iniif of Abfi-l Fazl, and its 
supplement, the Tahutila-l Akho.r Xanui of Inayatu. 
11a ; — from the earlier pages of the former of which 
works we had already copious abstracts in Price’s 
of Htdor>j ; and the 83 

separate extracts here given Horn it are translated 
for the first time by Prof. Dowson, while those 
from the latter work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, were translated by 
Lieut. Chalmers of the Madras Army and used 
by El})hinstouc. Then follow extracts from the 
Ahhar-^dt itia of Shaikh Illahdad, Faizi Sirhindi, 
by Ensign E. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over ;il pages ; one out of the whole series of 
letter:^ forming the H dlci'dl of Shaikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir H. IT. Elliot by Lieut. Pritchard, 
and a few extracts from Wikui/a'i Asm/ Brg, also 
entirely translated for Sir H. ]\[. Elliot by Mr. 
B. AY. Chapman, B.C.S., Yext we have extracts 
from the Tdnlch-l Holdct. ZuMafn-t T,tird,H:h,llau- 
zntv-t Tcihiri)), Tav'drtkh. Tdrikh- 

FtroAifu, Mit-tUirA Ilalnhii, and Affo'n-lAklihar 
occupying 7d pages, reprinted from Sir H. Elliot’s 
original published volume. The.sc conclude the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editor pre- 
face^ the extracts bearing on the reign of Jahangir 
with a valuable and important preliminary note 
on the diffi.Tcnt editions of the oriirmal Alcmoirs of 
this Emperor. Tliis is followed by 13b pages of 
extract- from the TdrilhA fyoVi,,) Sl/dhUn' Tnzakl- 
J'dtti itfjh I and }\dhtaf-( translated by 

Afajor Ib'iee. Sir It. A[. Elliot, tbe editor and 
oth'T-; but this is ajqiarent |y only a portion of 
wliat Sir if. AF, EllliJ. left in MS. The extracts 
fiom tlic 1 <d L,t) niO' ) Jofouofh’i of Mu- 

hammad TTadi, and the IkkilJ.fi,f,thf~l Jnhd.itgirt of 
AIu t.imad Kban, ari* alnK»-t wliijlly ])v the editor, 
wJtile those in>mihv ^[(f^dArAJ<dHhu^h^Juf:khdhA 
F’Jnhnjni kiJolhl and note on tlie Sdidik, 

are largely by Sir H. AI. Elliot him-elf. The Ap- 
peiuhx contains six a rticles, the first on the early 

caj>. XX, ‘Mhir Lord learriiia; bis Alplial.»‘t/’ with the 
li-rnunt ^vrn utpp. r>7-7l of Mr. heaf.s o Juiue. (\mf.also 
I rarelsnj f\ih Hwn (hoi >-vn>i Yun, pp. Ixxii, kxiii. 
and larrar’b Lfe of Chrht, vul I. pj.. 215. 
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use of Gunpowder in India, is arepilnt, with some 
alterations and additions by Sir H. Elliot himself. 
The comments on the Institutes of Jahangir, and 
the Bibliographical notices, are also his work. The 
extracts from the Shash Fat'h-i Kdugrd were pre- 
pared under his superintendence ; those from a 
biographical work of 'Abdu-1 Hakk Dehlawi were 
made by Major A. K. Fuller, and the editor has 
supplied an oft-expressed want by giving a com- 
plete translation of the Introduction to Firishta's 
great history. 

The volume will be found very valuable for the 
study of the particular period to which it relates, 
but wc cannot but express disappointment that 
the materials supplied are given in so very frag- 
mentary a form ; many of the works from which 
extracts are translated would be quite unworthy 
of translation in full, and perhaps none of them | 
are very deserving of this, but one of the best 
might have been selected for nearly entire trans- 
lation, with summaries of all the omissions, and 
the extracts from other works made to do duty 
in the more subordinate form of notes to this text. 
The objections in the way of this would have been 
most trivial in comparison with the advantages 
to the general reader. Then much of the materials 
left ready to hand by Sir H. M. Elliot is being 
passed over because, in the editor's opinion, it is 
not sufficiently important to be published : a 
certain amount of judgment in this matter he 
ought doubtless to exercise, but no one, however 
well read in history, can say infallibly what scrap 
of information may or may not come to be of 
importance, and it would be much better that he 
gave us rather too much than too little of the MS. 
that lies ready to his hand — summarizing what 
he does not think at all worth printing in exknfio, 
that his readers may know the real character and 
contents of the omissions, 

But the greatest defect volumes such as these 
could have is the entire absence of indexes, and 
even of analytical tables of contents. This omission 
is but little creditable either to editor or pub- [ 
lishers, — a> a go(;d index is really iiuh>pensable for 
rcfcreiK’e to volumes such as tile'll*, filled with 
<‘xtracts of the most varied contents, and treating 
again and again, under difCercut authors, of the 
^ame personages and events. 

Ini»i \N WisiK>M, or T yam j 'It'S of tliu Bi-liirioU'*, Plulo'^o- 
ai'd Kthu'al Doctrmos of tho ' ^ith a brief 

Ili'itory of tbe chi* f Dopnrtrucnts of Litoratur*'. 

ami a'^couTit of rlic and (’(anhtiou of 

Ti.dia Mi.ral and Intellectual, by :Moiiicr Williains. :\r A , 
Bod.m IVof.-sor of Sanskrit in the UniUT'iity of t Oxford 
(London: W. }[ Alhui. 1^75,) 

The object of this book is briefly stated in the 
preface, and is a reply to the question. I'^ it 
pos.-^iblo to obtain from any one book a good 


general idea of the character and contents of 
Sanskrit literature ? Is it possible to get an in- 
sight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs 
of the great Hindu people, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

No one volume assuredly did contain a precis 
of such knowledge, and we are satisfied that any 
one who would have the patience to dip into these 
five hundred and odd pages, either systematically 
as a student, or cursorily as an amateur, would 
not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasurcfui 
wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an 
i:?olated literature of such expansion and such 
variety, yet free from contact with the outer 
world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, imit- 
ated nothing, was even aware of the existence of 
nothing beyond the limits of his hterary conscious- 
I ness and the peculiar bent of his own genius. In 
' the dawn of liis intellectual life he composed Vcdic 
I hymns and elaborated a system of nature-worship ; 
to preserve the correct understanding of these 
treasures, he composed a system of commentaries 
and spun a web of grammar the like of which 
the world has never seen. As he advanced in 
self-consciousiicss, different orders of Hindu minds 
worked out different systems of philosophy, some 
religious, some opposed to all religions. As eacli 
generation overlaid the work of its predecessor, 
now dogmas arose, new modes of treatment of 
old doctrines, new definitions, new hair-splitting, 
which few can understand without contracting a 
headache, and the majority of mankind could not 
understand at all. 

A later age began to make laws and codify 
laws, to construct a cast-iron system for the con- 
trol of all future generations, the strangling of all 
new ideas, the arrest of all possible progress- 
Vain effort at Benares as at Borne ! At the same 
time the fount of poetry, which lies at the bottom 
of the hearts of all nations, burst forth into mag- 
nificent epics in glorification of the heroes and 
demigods of the past : to them, in due course, 
succeeded the drama, and a class of poems which 
may bo called elegiac, ta* lyric, and prose-writings 
of a didactic character. Last of all were the legend- 
ary tales and traditions, written in a later age 
to ]irop up the uncompromising pantheism to 
which centuries of intellectual isolation and philo- 
sophical conceit had reduced the Hindu, in spite 
of his fmc intellect, unwearied industry, and 
magnificent literature. Of genuine history there 
is not one reliable fragment. 

I And the whole of this literature is clothed in 
I Sanskrit, a language of unrivalled force, variety, 

I and ticxibility, wonderfully pre'^erved, considering 
that for many centuries the Vedic hymns were 
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ha IK led down oralh' from mouth to mourh, until, 
according to the best opinions, about four hundred 
years before the Christian era, the necessity 
of a written medium made itsclt felt, as the reten- 
tion of the accumulating mass of commentary 
exceeded even the power of an Ea^^tcrn memory. 
That any indigenous alphabet was elaborated in 
luelia is neither asserted nor can be believed ; we 
must fall back on the theory that a form of the 
rheenician alphabet was adopted anel adapted, and 
we know as a fact that such an alphabet exists in 
the inscriptions of king A s o k a two and a half 
ccnniric< lief ore Chri^^t. 

Profes^^or AVdIiams lias done good service in 
enabling the extent and nature of this great trea- 
sure to ]jc understood within reasonalile limits 
and in a pojiuLir form. It is a surprising fact that 
this great literature in its long solitary course, 
like the Xile, should have received no alUucnts, 
and yet, by some universal law of intellectual 
liic, should have ilevelopod into the known forms 
of dogma, legend, jjhilosophy, epos, and drama. 
Ead tlie soldiers of Alexander the Great not 
mutinied in the Panjab the result might have 
been different. Dr. Legge is doing the same great 
work wnth the Chine-e eki'^'^ies, which have main- 
tained from the oarlie='t period a similar i-olation; 
and thus the materials have been slowly collecting 
which will enable the on-coming generation to 
grapple on the com]jarative method with the great 
problem of tlie growth of thought and wisdom in 
the older world, evulrnced m the literary re- 
mains of the great Aryan, Semitic, Hanntic. and so- 
called Turanian families, which have survived the 
wreck of ages. 

It is admitted liy the author that much has 
been done by scliolars to prepare translations in 
European languages of isolated works, such as 
the AT*die liymns, tlie law-books, the dramatic 
works, the 1‘uranab, and tlie epics : they are too 
numerous to re({uire more than a passing allusion, 
and they vary in merit and widene.ss of scope, 
but there has never hitherto “ existed any one 
work of moderate dimerwions, like the j)resent, 
accessible to general readers — composed by any 
one ^ianskrlt scholar uitli the ilirect aim of ‘Mving 
Englishmen, who are not necessarily Sandv^ltist^, 
a continuous sketch of the chief dejiartments of 
♦Saii'-knt literature, Vedic and jiost- Vedif>, with 
accompanying translations of select passages, to 
serve as exampic'J for cumpari.bon with tlie literary 
productions of other countries Surli u.tv the 
authors avowed ohjoet, and wm eon^i,!,.^ that he 

* ‘ i-mi'i- 1" Inav'-v.-r. s.g. -< the “to 

Mr-. AkiniieiL' s \aludl.l.' cnra|ia.itioii a / / 

o.h— ki>. ' 

r ir^rnn t.. A'arun.i (]>_ ITn : to In.lr.' 1 * A^r i tu .Sfirva 
< t ^ I. j to LcLds (pp. ij Vaixid iroin 
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I has emmontly succeeded Xot only is such a 
. conspectus of the knowledge and literature of the 
Hindus valuable as throwing light upon the feel- 
• ings and cu-toms of this great people, but it has 
the additional advantage of enabling the general 
scholar to compare the out-turn of the Hindu 
mind and taste with the similar productions of 
otlier natives at the respective epochs. The author 
mentions that he has enough for a second volume. 

; but he has wisely restricted himself within rea- 
' s unable limits, as ho wishes to popularize the 
i subject. He has given us specimens of each of the 
I great branches of literature, and those who seek 
I for mure know where to find it. 

I Throughout these pages wo find a healthy 
catholic spirit on the religious aspect of the 
, (jUPbtion : no sickly or faint -hear ced depreciation 
I of tlie truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 
: civili/ed Euro])e fur many centuries, but an ample 
acknowledgment of the strong points of other 
, relig ions of otlier countries at an earlier epoch, 
and a calm refutation of the dishonest and ignorant 
notion that all that is good in etliics and dogmas 
' ^prallg into exi^,tence at one moment~at the time 
! ot the Ghristiuu era. It is one of the special 
] advantages of having a long series of productions 
I of many centuries, to be able to note how the 
! innate longing after goodness in the human race 
j strove to make itself known in spite of surround- 
J ing disadvantageous circumstances. 

It is impossible that we can do more than 
1 notice the heads of a book which is in itself an 
j epitome of the trca.'^ures of the niO'-t learned 
I nation of the East, whore, like everything else, 
j literature i.^ on a gigantic scale. It speak.s volume.s 
j for tne liberality of the Aliihairimadtin rulers of 
I India that such a mass of literature should have 
cseaped the ravages of time* and big<itrv' : the 
i Erahmans have been fortunate to have saved so 
, much, wiiile the Alexandrian Lil>rary [leri-hcd, 

I and >o much ol the treasures of Greece and Home 
I is louiid wanting. 

. Ileginiiing with the TTtZo.s*. ourauthor give> spoei- 
I men^ in blank verse of hymns to the great Gods 
! of Yatiire.t which oeenpie'd the tiioiiglits of our 
, Aryan forefathers. Aot as luni t he idea of Siva 
or \ i')hnu bc>en worked out, -tho'^c debauched 
conceptions W'ere the fruit of a later age. The 
, dements and the dc'ad w'ero the nat ural ohji'ets of 
priimeval worship. Hymns (;f praise and thanks, 
rituals to afipea-e and eoncihate, were the lialting 
riiachmery of una'''i-t''d men, the fir^t gro])ing of 
nieualtej* (lod, who spoke to tliern not by his 
van .adistiai. in ''Ta^-lahi X. ufth.' P/ ;-l% lil. 22 ); 

\ tun I.T'. nil tll'‘ . fallnli ( /* \' X 1 .">( I ) , :i 1 1. It 1) - • ( .1 ll tT 

. on tlm uiuiy nt , /; I’. [ . a mn.litin.i ,..,..,0,1 ..filie 

] ura-iu — 'iLi I ' l.\ JMI) , fh.. b\ ni?i !-> fiTiin ( 

V f /a. XIX. 5.j' j aud the h\iuii to Xigkt {IL X. 127). 
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word, but his works, the uuccrtaiu light of natural 
phsenomena. As the world grew older, the ever- 
lasting problem of life and death ; the riddle of 
riches and poverty, youth and old age ; the toss-up 
of sickness or health, good or evil luck ; the nice 
questions of so-called virtue and so-reputed vice, 
forced themselves on the notice of thinking minds, 
and. as they worked on in unceasing, relentless 
round, induced that system of introspection which 
men call philosophy ; and about 600 b. c. the 
great Philosophic Age began to dawn, ushered in 
by such master-minds as Zoroaster, Confucius, 
the wise men of Greece, and the wise men of 
India. In that birth came into existence the six 
schools of Indian Philosophy (p. 49). 

Nothing is more striking, as Professor Williams 
shows, than the existence of such divergence of 
opinion in one apparently rigid framework fpp. 
O'S 61-7d)- Brahmanism and Kationalism, under 
the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand in 
hand : new ideas were conceived, expanded, blos- 
somed, and in the case of Buddhism were extin- 
guished forcibly by the secular power : and here 
the author incidentally notes (p. o) the singular 
pluenomenoii that the Turanian nations have adopt- 
ed Buddhism, a faith of Aryan parentage, while 
the Aryan have surrendered chemselves to Semitic 
dogmas. 

To the casual reader the chapter on the Pedus 
is full of interest. To it follows an account of the 
Jjfdh and Up/yni shads, and of the systems 
of philosoi)hy : the account of the Jains (p. 1:^7) 
and of the JJhdpacaJ-^fifd (p. 13G) have a strange 
fascination, and help to keep up the interest after 
four lectures on the Sinrifi, Snuirta-sdtra, and 
law-books, until we reach the epic.s, and proceed 
onward to the grand classical age of Sanskrit 
literature. 

ITofossor Williams enters into the details of the 
groat ej)ics, the Ildnidifa)ja (p. 3.37) and ^Lihd- 
Idotrata (p. ^>71), and devotes one chapter to a 
comparison of them with the Homeric poems 
(p. 415) : he adds a choice selection of their re- 
ligious and moral sentiments (p. 410), as the best 
tc^t of the degree of moral perception at which 
their com])ilers, and those who hang rapturously 
on their recitation in the vernacular, had arrived : 
some of these we may quote in later pages. 

We have now reached those ])ortious of the lite- 
rature which may i>e called comparatively mo- 
<ierii; they consist of— I. the artificial pO(nns ([). 
440), II. the dramas (p. 111. the and 

(p. 4S0), I V. till* moral poems and faidcs 
(]). 5o5). The furnu'r class com]>ri^u some noble 
poems which illustrate both the beauty and the 
defects of the Sanskrit language and the Hindu 
author.s,— the meauinglcss play of words, the iauci- 


ful conceits, the * linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 
the idea spun out to the finest thread, the intricate 
grammatical forms, the exceptionable chain of 
words. In these particulars no poem in any lan- 
guage can compete as regards singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finish with the 
Rar/huvaiiSa (p. 455), j^Itphidnta, and others. Many 
a Sanskritist who can read the epics, or the laws 
of Manu, with facilit}^ will find a deeper study 
necessary to open the locks of a poem whose every 
U'jka presents a separate puzzle : aud yet the 
grand sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
time with a rythmical vibration which can never 
be forgotten. Even the groat Homeric hexameters 
read tamely by the side of the ladravajra lines of 
Kalidasa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in 
the unlimited use of melodious homophones. 

The dramas are too well known to require further 
notice : we pass on to the Fitrdaas, which are 
practically the proper Vedas of popular Hinduism. 
They are modern in date, very numerous, and 
of varying popularity. They are designed to con- 
vey the exoteric doctrine of the Veda to the lower 
castes and to women. The compilers of them fell 
into the pitfall of pretending to teach “ nearly 
every subject of knowledge.*' “ to give the history 
of the whole universe from the remotest ages, 
aud claim to be the inspired revealers of scientific 
as well as theological truth but in fact they are 
a cross betwixt the Papal Syllabus and the Feany 
Cij'd<jp'edia, aud arc justly charged with ‘'very 
(piestionable ouiui science” (p. 49UU 
We rise from a study of this book with a sense 
of the great service rendered to the student and the 
general scholar by the bringing together for the 
first time in a readily accessible form the eor2>V3 
of ‘’Indian Wisdom.*’ Those only who commenced 
the study of Sanskrit thirty or forty years ago can 
fully appreciate the value and assistance of such 
a volume. At that period no one could say with 
certainty what were the boundaries of Sanskrit 
literature The last thirty years have indeed 
been of wondrous expansion — a gathering in of 
a rich Indian harvest into European granaries. 
French, German, English, Italians, natives of 
India, Danes, and citizens of the United States 
have all contributed to the great work ; and now in 
this his latest work Professor Monier Williams 
gives us a conspectus of the whole subject — a mine 
of reference, aud a vade-mcevin for future scholars. 
It is a real subject of gratification that the Eiiglisli 
school of Sanskritists still maintains the ancient 
fame acquired in tlie heroic asxc by the grand 
Hindu triad, Jones, Colelu’ookc, and H. H. Wilson, 
to whom the proud title of “ Frlmi ’m Lid Is'* in 
cheerfully conceded by all European scholars. 
L'Jiidon, Juac lS7o. J. G. 
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The Book of r vr; o Polo, the \ onctian, Ci 'liCfriiint' 
tv KinV'‘iii= Riid MtU'-.H *»f tliC Kd-t. N’uulytrariEdtyd 
iiTid i‘d:t> -1. ’.r rii N”. !Mdp-, and other Illu-trdti. ai«. hy 
C()L<'M-i. IIlmu Yill, C 13 , late Eoud PuL'meers | 
(Ihi'L'dll. Ill 2 vol'^. ind edit'on, revised; vsith the j 
addition ot n*‘\v matter and many new illustration^. ; 
(L e.-hai ’ J. hu Murray, 1S75 ) 

lloth to editor and publisher tlii- is one of the | 
moht creditalilj liook-^ that have of late been is>ued | 
by the Eiiirlibh press. As a -pocitnou of inai^terly I 
workmanship, it may well be looked to as tli<2 , 
example of its cln^^ by tho-c who may en^Mgo on j 
similar t;i-k,s witi> tlii-^ of Colonel h ale's. The 
fir^t edition aiiiajari d little more than four 
;iqo, and iva" recoh ed with niiieh favour that 
wc are ulad to ^oe the editor has been ciiLoiiratred 
aerain to I’p'Ui hia >rore-', and whd>t lopping his 
former work in some few plaecs, it ha^ boon only 
to inaite T-artial rtiom for the many interacting 
additiniic from a hundred suiirees that he now 
lavc b'l^bre hi- readers, —additions that ’“have 
como in’iip to the kict monnait'h — so that tliC 17 
pagf^c of " .Supplonient.iiy notes" he ha-:r added to 
the .-ecoinl volunio, he teds us, ‘‘ has had to un- 
dergo reiieated interpolation after being juit in 
tvpe.” Tile result is an encyclupiLMlia of informa- 
tion and rtr'eroncG respecting Central A.'ia and 
China, e'[>ecially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
bo found nowhere ehe. 

Mai’c. Ten's A'er'ion of Marco Polo, jiidiliched 
in 1?^!'^, and hitherto the standard EnMidi one, 
was translated I'rom the Italian of ITamusio, 
printed in 15o'.*; but Ramusio’s was it^rdf a 
translation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably throiinh Italian vcrsioiK, from 
a Frencb ori-aiiiak The old Freiicli text, publichcd 
by tile Societe <le Ceo^raphie in 1814, seenic to be by 
far the iicare>t ap])roarh to the original as written 
down from the dictation (A iNTareo by liis fellow- 
priconer Ructiciaiio of Pi'<i, in (Tenoa, in tie* vear 
I’ndoaijly derivi d from this, through a ro- 
vnod Copy hy the author, are live other Fi’ench 
fVIc'S , on thn-o of whadi, in the Creat ituas Li- 
l>rary, M. i'aiillKer ba-ed lii.'j valuable tc\r of l>f)o. 

'■ na\ mg trjii'laied ihic," say^ Cob Yule. — •‘’not 
ahvays trum the text atlofUed by Pautliier hiai^^clf, 
but w ith the oxereice of my im ii judgua nt on tliu 
variouc readings wliieli that editor lav- bidbro j 
us. — L tUt.n conpK.n d the trau-laraui iridi tlie^ > 
Ceoginphic Text, and traii-fcrred froia tl," latti'T | 
iie^ only all items tif i eal c,;fo-tai’ee tbal had i 
bi*'*]- omuit d, but ako ail t'A{)re-.-i(jn-^ oi w|^, e!al I 
O'^er* -t and cbaracter. and oi’ea-ionallv a g; (.ater j 
bide ’c of p!ira-e(d(»gy v.here the cruiden. | 

Pautider's tvXt '^eeuieil to liave' benn , arre d too ‘ 
f.-r. And fmaity I mtroduc. *1 h!<irlcefs I 

ev.'.'y thing peculiar to Rraniicio’s ifj-.en that j 
-eer.'-(l to me to have a ju^t claim fn be rerk^ued I 


authentic, and that could he so introduced with- 
out harshness or mutilation. iMany' passages from 
the same source which were of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 
conditions, have l*een given in the notes.” This 
])lan muct commend il.^elf as a most judicious 
one. The Book it-elf con-ists of two parts, the 
first containing the brief but interesting narrative 
of “the circumctances which led the two older 
polos to the KaanY Court, and those of their 
second jonrney with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Indian Seas," and the second 
con-icting of a long series of chajiters — 2M2 in the 
Geographic text, 2' id iu Pauthier's, and 183 in the 
Crucca Italian — “ deccriprive of notable sights 
and produrtc, of curious manners and remarkable 
events, relating to the ditferent nations and states 
of A=-ia. but above all to the Emperor Kuhlai, his 
court, war-', and administration.*’ — A series of 
chapter-, near the Mo-e, either omitted or much 
ahridgiul in nearly all tlie copies, treats in a 
Tcrhn-e and moimtonous manner of sundry wars” 
between different branehes of the family of 
Cheiighiz. Ibhe'^e chayiter^:, the translator, “ though 
sliaring the <li,-like tliat evory man who books 
must bear to abridgment-." lias felt “it would bo 
sheer wa-te and dead-weight to print.’’ 

The Commentary is very full and complete, no 
pains having bf^eii spared to clear up every point 
of intero-'-t or dilhculty, by extracts from every 
known source — many of them but little known — 
ami by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the Ea-t. Xothing is omitted : 
the account of the Old Man of the i^fountain, for 
example, i- illu-dratcil I'v an outline of the Ismaili 
sect, witli relerimces to tin* authoritie-;, down to 
the trial in the High Court at Bombay in 18f>d, 
and a portrait of IL H. Agha Xhilu TVIehelati. 
Ilie rtlt-reucc-^ to Ihiddha h^ad to a brief account 
ol his and of the old rrbgious roniamv based 
upon it - iho nj lii ,fL (ftcl Jaso jfhat — 

iilu-tratf'd by a woodcut from an ohl German, 
vcr-ion ol till' “-tory [irmtrd in 1 177, ri’jireM'iiting 
kiakya l^luni as a Saint of the Poinan iMartvru- 
logy I he dlu-lratioiis imlood — of which there 
are about Ho — are a nio-t i nt'‘rr'-t in g feature of 
til's lijiKl-oinrly got u[) w I’k ilic niapM aro 
numerous ami - pof i.dly iii-trm five, and th»' v.'ood- 
cuts, A'C.-- -riRiuy ot ihi'in ma\, others very dd 
and ipiaiur, drawn from medueval sources Euro- 
jicaii, bhini'>‘^', i\ r-ian, Ac. -ar*; all int(*r(-Liiig 
1 he note 1 on tlu' (haja rs re--pectHig India, 
Socfgra, iG' , in the '-econd volume, will be atmlied 
by many of our n ad-'r.-. with much iiitcre>t. Tho 
Index is full, and a mo^t x’ahiahie guide to the 
very varied .-.ton's of iiiformation which fill these 
two weighty \olumes 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 
BY H. BLOCH:tfANX, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


4 SHORT time ago, Mr. Burgess sent me 
eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of A h m a d a b a d inscriptions, 
of which I now give readings and translations, 
together with a few notes. 

These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of G u j ar a t i history ; but it would be 
desirable to have more, and also to obtain a 
complete set of Gujarati coins of the Muham- 
madan period. 

Inscriptions I and II belong to mosques built 
by AhmadShah (I.) of Gujarat, who is de- 
scribed as the son of Muhammad Shah 
and gr andson of Muzaffar. M u z a f f a r appears 
to have been a converted Hindu ; for Muham- 
madan historians generally call him M u z a f f a r 
Tank, i.e. Muzaffar of the Tank tribe.* It is 
noticeable that his grandson does not style him 
‘ Shith’ ; in fact, only in Inscription V does 
he appear with this title. Like the founder 
of the Jaunpur dynasty, he does not seem to 
have struck coins. On the other hand, Mu- 
hammad Shah, Ahmad Shah’s father, though 
styled Shah, has no place in history ; but he is 
mentioned in inscriptions and on coins. 

Ahmad Shah, or, according to his full 
name, Nasiruddin Abul Fath Ahmad 
S h a h, built A h m a d Ti b a d near the old village 
or towm of A s a w a 1 . The foundation took place 
on rthZi Qa’dah 813, or 4th March 1411, when 
the presence of ‘ the four pious Gujarati Ahmads’ 
rendered the undertaking auspicious. According 
to the legendf , the saint Ahmad Khattu 
(so called from the town of Khattu, near Nagor) 
had settled in Gujarat during the reign of SuL 
^n Muzaffar, who held him in great respect. 
Ahmad Shah, too, often visited the Shaikh, and 
on one occasion expressed a desire to see the 
prophet Khizr (Elias). The Shaikh’s prayers 
and certain ascetic penances performed by Ah- 
mad Shah brought about the desired meeting, 
and when the kincr asked Khizr to tell him some- 
thing wonderful, the prophet said that in former 

* Rfvardincr tho Tank tribe vide Beamos’s edition of 
Elli(.t’fierirt-.s’o/f?fe N. W. P., vol. I. pp. 109, 114; Cun- 
niiighatn, Arch. Reports, vol. IL p. 8; Tod’s Rajasthan, 
vol. 1. pp. 103ff. (Mad. ed., p. 94ff.). 

t Vido.Iii? translation, I. p. 50r» wbere^ a biographical 
note will also be found on Mir Abh Turab, whose mau- 
soleum in Ahmadabad is described by Fergusson, Architect 
ture of Ahnuidtibdd, p. 63. 


times a large town had stood on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, where now only jungle grew. 
The name of the town had been Badunbad. 
This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shah asked whether he might not build a new 
town on the spot, Khizr said that he might 
do so ; but the foundations would not be safe 
unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 
came together who had never in their life omit- 
ted the afternoon prayer (’asr). Ahmad Shah 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but 
found only two Ahmads that fulfilled the con- 
dition, viz. one Qazi Ahmad and one Malik 
Ahmad. These two the king took to Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattu, who then said, ‘ I am the 
third.’ The king said, ‘Then I am the fourth 
Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When 
the walls of the fort had been raised to about a 
man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gave 
way at one place. The king and the Shaikh in- 
spected the locality, when a man whose name 
was ManikJogi came forward, and said that 
the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 
of the foundation was not sufficient to secure 
the permanence of the undertaking : the place 
where the fort had been commenced was his 
property, and the fort would not stand without 
his consent. The difficulty was, however, set- 
tled when the king agreed to call a part of 
Ahmadabad after the name of Manik Jogi.J 
No other misfortune befell the rising town. 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattu died in 849 A.n., three 
years after Ahmad Shah. He lies buried at 
Sarkbaj, south-west of Ahmadabad, near the 
right bank of the river. 

Inscription JZZ§ belongs to the reign of Q n t b- 
uddin AbnlMuzaffar Ahmad Shah 
IL, often called in histories Qntb Shah. His 
full name is now known. 

Inscription IV is from Dastur KhTin’s 
jMosque — the same as figured in Fergusson’s 
Arcliltechtre of Ahnaddhdd, plates 80, 87. 
Malik Ghani Dastur ul-Mulk (i. e. ‘ Vazir of the 

X Hence the M & n i k B u r j, or Manik Bastion, west of 
Sluih Ahmad’s Mosque, where the Bhadr touches the 
Sabarmati ; vide the plan of Ahmadabad in Forgusson’s 
Architecture oj Ahmaddhdd. 

§ From ‘ Hazari Shah’s’ Mosque, near the Karanj. It is 
a small building on the plan of the Man<lap of a J ina tem- 
ple with double pillars in front. It has every appearance 
of having been an appropriation of a S rib at fane.— Ed, 
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Hii') v,\> aAoh't' oft a ‘ rjurr oP X a s ir - 

II (Id- n A h ii 1 r a r h 3d ;i d ra a 1 a .1 li , 

•”!ia i> r-’L' ]:a «v,' i iiiL'i’ irA or 

d I il ) II .t. kni^iv c rar -ac 
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‘ _'L3i s ul' I 'a k i 1 j 'a . <1 I r 

I - : -.iid-adL. i]i: .id A di dA- 


‘ i; .viivs T 


k:io\v wliotdar the irauio of the llani is A s n i , 
i ; n L . ov 

A / ^ i T e / / TIT — The f n-iner refers 
to 1 * 0 ’'-' K'-al'i hv X 1.1 Kli.iii F.irhat-nl Mulk 
(• d' L)‘ t’'e khiu'loedj. ^r-u of Clduian, on 
Air a I ’ SdkAT 3d i::- -./leiUii: : iiii'l the hitter to a 
J3’ -i' }Ia.,-a ' hiiilr hv the siine e’rainlee. 

!>.>•/' -<< ,> Till the fall name of 

37 <\ L r 11 d l 1 i n A ] > 11 1 - T a t li 31 a h ni 11 d 

><,-< id..- t\ ' u''"\ i' a I ' r. * d r.i”'! , S h a h , s >'i i eX.\" i Xiiaii. 3ir. Tliomas in liis 

‘ '■! tava - I uo- i ‘ ’/"■ ' d' s' , f /' ■]' K'rj^ ry'/; //./' (p, 553), 

ji ax- ‘ L’Ve^ ‘ A' - li’‘ ^ cf the king; but 

^ t.t 'v tile C'-- 15 hgnred by d]_L d'-)e^ no: give that name. 

ivA i e ii> '/ th -r Pel. ..-ut le tint this inseriptioii 

I id e ):Tnt in mv ; 

i i: , [:i y )rv oi’ [na.o 1 "hi;), the fust three iii- 

h's see.^)^iej> are h-Ui/r tium tiie oihcr rive.Y — the 
h d' hr-^ c-'/.C 'iiy i' h- ua ildli .' nerved. Like the 
ail 1 j] ' isl ‘ aI e.iiipur in.criia :> en of the same 
dd‘ii ' t...i tdey aiM -npeia >r in thi', respect to Dihli 
i'Cis ; in-" -'p^i ais. 

p:‘e- j d';i e'e.'arnali"..! :id or: hographical mi.-^takes 
del. I -oc' Mi-ei on adi In k in iin.eriplioiis are ahso 
faiinl ii ,v, r’l . (>■; -a-i.. n illy \\ I'eng artieles and 
1; ■' ' :n : ]i >n-:::_'L a. ei 1 f tlie v'ooX abu, akhu, 
e. : ni 'i .a_s m lii; consl nietiou of the Arabic 
iiii nerui ; th ml ■ -ird'an-je ol o and ii, 3:0. 
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0.1 .. i 1 h'l ' , 

k'-' r ,'i k i-i ,'t • 'I'l d ’ n A (A Ai 
31-/ -'Air ShAi. fA] 

. aa.*-; kin nan 1 ; in' *i''pi’Oj) a o la 1; 
a I -h .on of 31 -h an I kd a k x ’ n’-. oj' 
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tdat the r.)y<,l Id a ly .Vs-rc Xa i -in 1 d . 
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dill 
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o tA-'l 


dhl h n:. 
CJ I J*'- 


Aix) ^U.w»l 

' r I j 

1 I\’<r 1 ) Jf 

eai'icn, ilia nx! nisive 3[o',(pTe. was 
k'l k l\: t jt‘ ,-iave who tr-i-ts and reiiiini.s and 
nil', r _• )n.‘s'‘ 10 t i'‘ nn-rey of do j, who is wor- 
i •'•"Ad'^' ^ -k oopo s with b'lw.-. and prostration-:. 


f . t,- • 1.- m.A n .. ,i , ;, / / .. /, '’ g'; 

>V5. 

' ' "ry /i ■ Ai.'' ^ ^ b > s' ff . / k 1 oM I a L‘ So 

/ >■' .1'' o ..1 1 ! a -h . ' fuiiMi r. 

: '(•: s . 1. ,J, , , r . s ,1,.. 

■ - -i t M’ I . ‘ . »•. (.r t 's , lOpil ,, , , , „ f 

< ^ \’((. ■ - 1 l.a.'.i.ri p, .l.-’A d , d',, d,'],! 

‘'r:-'.'-* A’Xf a: ni‘i_u> (f'.o. s mmX' o - / - , o(-)\ 

o ’* r A^, ',iA to hao- li.iih II] \ i'. ,s dr \ r>' 

ilii-r.J. (Am tdrwaoSMiid dre/unx/t/o: vj AL^na 1 t’jlL 
r-p. 'W, c: t.— La. 


■O’ ... - ov -y I . I ' / a, ' p. r. 

X ki ‘o , ■ ., ' . , 

'' ■> k./ f i. ■.! - A- r... 1. :.,1 u r li a It i X<..d I) is 

' ' ' . is I, I is'l.i ]. T!i" • :i\i' of 

n 1 lA MaliMUil (No. I,')} <-aii;jot ho 


I A' S ir-i > ol OiM ]•]' Tij.tion^ nro fliippcil m p]a(‘.-.=, ar<l. 

' (MTV. ,i oM r:.:,’. ],. sl^.s, all iM-nt ..".nn and 

i' :.: M '-’Ai.!! - ...i sd il, a ,ol it is \rr\ ihlln nit to i-Lmu then* 
.-o j-i ti t '_ri t |r- !•;> ( t riihh] DL’’' • tip- n tin* I'anri,* ot tho 

V, ant (jI -harpri(jc:d m iL-vti’al of tlajui. No, 1 . id cracked 
acroojy. — L d, 
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Tv'll o alone is to be worshipped according to the 
Qordii Ycrse^ [_Sur. Ixxii., 18], “Yerily, the 
Mosqncs belong to God ; worship no one else with 
Him/' — by the slave who trusts in the helping 
God, A h mad S h a h , son of hi n h a m ni a d 
S h a h , son of hi n z a f f a r , the king. And 
the date of its erection is the 4th Shawal 817 A.n, 
ri7th December, 1414.] 

II. — AlLina>^ SlutJds Jd,,)!' Mo'^ive. 

^\jh j\ •'li-v'i 

j.iP <x^)| 

I OsJ itlj ^ cjlj U:l ^X'O 

UjtxGj->aG dhtj (Jj-Jfyi ^ 

A'’ Gj b J cJ I 

A. j I j.4^ I j ^4 1 

j| aA/ j J ,/Av* 

Tt'iln A/itfifu 

This lofty eliilce and extoiisivo hlosqno was 
built by the slave who trusts and ivtarns and 
has recoun-'G to the mercy of God wlio is kiial, 
who alone is to be wor.sliipped accerding io the 
Goran verso, \ only, tlio hlosTjUGS bol'''-ne' to 
God ; worship ni one el ^c with llini'* — (^vr the 
slave) who trusts in the ]:e'}rmg Goil, A asir 
n d d u n y a w a d d in A b n 1 hath A lx ni a d 
Shah, son of hi ii li n ni m a d S h a h , s: >ii of 
hi u z a f f a r , the king. The dab' o[ its erei'tion 
from the flight of the Dro|'h.'t (God s blcssmgs 
on him I) is the lirst Tlay oihxiiar (may ilie nmntli 
end success I ally xiud victoriously 1) of the year 
Sd7. [4th January, 1121.] 

lll.—ILfjui S:ur''< d/ijs-oan 

\y:^ \ <xJ| I ^Pjd 

^ fhii 

sU U.AJ 

5 IA slA 

f U*2i ^xp I ^ I aI] ! 1 f 

iS][^ »^bUr*4| 

oj| 

|[AjUjGxj 

* Qiiot.Uions from tlie Qoriiu are introduccl bj 'ilia 
al-ndbi, ‘ the X^rupbut s-'uysh 
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Trcuislatfon. 

God Almighty says, — ‘^Verily, the hlosqnes 
belong to God; worship no one else with him.” 
And the Prophet (God’s blessings ou him !) 
says — who builds a hlosqne for God, will 
have a house built for him by God in Piiradise.” 
The edifice of this hlosque was built during the 
reign of the king of kings, Q u t h u d d u n y a 
w a d d X n A b u 1 hi u z 0 . f f a r A h m a d S h a h , 
son of hi u h a m m a d S h a li , sou of A h m a d 
S li A h , son of hi n h a m ni a d S h a li , son of 
hi nzaffar, tlio king, by the slave who has 
need of God the helper — I mean >8 ho. 'ban, 
^on of T u h f a h , the royal, who has the title of 
'ImAd iil-hlulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a 
dj.^ire to obtain the favour of (iod and to get 
his great reward. Tliis took place ou the 2nd 
J nni; i dal. 8 o G . [ 2 1 s t h lay, 1 4d 2 . ] 

lY. — K//dtiA ^locqih''. u 
f _.pAi .Jli JJd j J ‘-^>dp t? 

*^4 I j ^4 1 

^ A‘y Gxj Aj aU yj 

I Lf* I O.A 

5 Uii ^ 

^[kU \ j U 

^vh cJiLif tj4 U f a4( ji j!\ I 

pIsC'ij 

^ Gbfl 1*^ aIJ j u^i/| 

J'X^ y /^:\y 0‘iy^ ^b-b y 

II L-i (illegible) 

Tr>hiA>d(on. 

God who is Idossexl anxl great, has said, ^ A crily 
the hlosques Ixelong to God; woxv-hip no one 
with him." And die Prophet (God's blessings 
on him !) has said, He who builds a mosque for 
God, will have a house like it built by God for 
biim in Paradise." The edifice cf this Jami’ 
hlo-quo was Ixuilt during the re'gu of the king 
of kings A" a c i r n d d u u y a w a d xl i n A b u I 
F a t li hi it h m u d S li a b, son c 7 hi u h a ra xxi a d 
S li a h , sou of A h ni a d S h a lx , son ot hi 11 - 
li a m mad S lx a h , son of hi u z a f f a r , the 
king, by tlie slave who hopes to obtain tho 
: mercy of God, tho hlAi 1 i k hi a 1 i k G h an i 
Kliasah -zad, who has received from has 
[ti/ai ta'Cdx, ‘ God says’ ; quotations from tho Hadis by q&l t 
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august Majesty and the exalted refuge (of the 
people) the title of Dasturul-mulk (may 
God continue him in his exalted position !), in 
order to obtain the mercy of God and to secure 
his great I’eward. This was on the lOth Sha’ban 
of the year* 8 '^. 

Y.—rJni AfnVs ^Sfosque. 

^JUo J Mil 

M Mil ^JU3 MJ I cysT^ 

^ I 0>aj Uj ^1 c) ^ 

^ ^ ^ Li jh}a^ 

5 lii jjli 

>» . 

0-Jf I MUMif sLi 

o J5 ^ c:;J eJ ^ 

J Maa* jf Mm* (_5iif 

II «Xj l»x^ 

Tnnish:diu/i. 

God who is blessed and high, has said, ‘‘Verily 
the Mosr|ues,'’ &c. [as above]. And the Prophet 
has said, fie who builds a ^Mosque for God 
Almighty, will hav'e a castle built for him by God 
in Paradise,” This Mosque was built daring 
the reign of the great king, who is assisted by 
the aid of the All- Merciful, Shams u d d u n j fi 
waddinAbul-nasr iMuzaffar Shah, 
son of M a h m u d S h a h, son of M u h a m in a d 
Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of IMu- 
h a m m a d Shah, sou of M u z a f f a r S h a h , 
the king, — may God perpetuate his king- lorn! 
The builder of this Mosque is the mother of 
A ]j u B a k r Khan, son of iM a h m u d S u 1 - 
t a n , who is called R a n i A s n i. During the 
fourth solar [rognalj year, in 92U. [a.d. Ihlk] 

Yl.~Tn,uh nf Ahmad Shah. 

y 

(3 J*** ^ /Atiwf 

*^l S'h?’! 3 L5'*'* KJ*^^ y^. cjIj S 

Uj|*> y\ l^JUUiw 

iZ^lA ^y) I jj\ 

j jp Le I o I i y^^ 

* The year may be 890 or 892 A.H., which, would be 
k.9‘ 1480 or 1487. 


y I t.^«U I j3 aJ ifOj I 
^ ^ 3 I j 

(3^ 3^ cAl * J ^ ^ J ^ 

U« i^3 3^ ‘^l i_^ho 

y^^ tib * ‘ij i y J I J t^jl 

Translation, 

1. [Tliis is] the lofty Mausoleum of A h m a d 
Shah, the king, the dome of which, on account 
of its loftiness, matches the vanlt of the heaven. 

2. Though hef had many oflScers, and though 
they always exerted themselves to repair it, 

3. No one has hitherto done so in so splen- 
did a manner as the perfect mind of that re- 
spected and exalted man, 

4. The benefactor of the present generation, 
F a r h a t u 1-M u 1 k, who is pious, God-fearing, 
liberal, and faithful. 

o. The chronogram of his ofiSce tenure has 
been expressed, with God’s help, by (the poet) 
Yahya in the words — “ F a r h a t i M u I k, these 
letters give the year.” A.ii. OdLXA.D. 1537-38]. 

The memorial is executed by Ahmad 
C h h a J j ii.” 

VTL— >S/ca ;^^'6 SayyiTs Masjid. 
alJib y^sks dP|U 

J I f y^ 3 ^ 

^3y^. el im^33'^ 4>*jf 

yS y^ 3 jy*^ 

<>y*i j^lj iio I y 

ui-aJ 

^yXi 1 JJ I tiJ h J I 

^ y^ Cy'^3 3 \ 

^^3j i3 y^ yl 

cy^if^ /'i T yq Gj 

■f ^ 

y^ y^ b) 

iXAii jj bj ^ ^ 

»5.^| vAhJ y ^^^ y S 

] t Or it (sc. the ilaaaoleura). The metre is long ramal. 

i 
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j ^ j\ 

JJ 

f ^ Ua^ Lk Uj oJ 

^y. 

ti ^ J (3 J J T 

Trff'if^hdiui . 

O God ! A chronogram on tlie erection of 
the Jami’ ^lo^que by tlie Malik nshsharq 
[‘Chief of the East’] Xan Khan, son of 
C hi m a n , who has the title of Earhat ul 
Mulk. OGod! 

1. (This is) a Mosqne shining and beaming 
foidh, whose rays go np to heaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it ‘ the 
raised house’ and ‘ the elevated dome,’ it is but 
proper ; ^ 

S. For in honour it is like ‘the old house 
may it never be inside empty of worshippers ! 

4. Its well is like the Z a m z a m IVell ; and, 
like in ]\[inA,t Rt the side of it, is a well- 
attended bazar. 

5. The building was erected during the 
reign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth 
throne, 

b. S h a h M a h ni li d, son of S h a h L a t if, 
who gives an asylum to other king's. 

7- Its builder is X a u K li a n , son of C h 1 - 
man. who through the grace of God became 
F a r h a t u 1 - ^I u 1 k . 

8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chrono- 
gram of this building, 


9. And he replied at once, “Go, Yahya, 
and say, ‘ He built J it from pure motives, for 
the sake of God.’ ” 

10. This gives together 945, if you count 
up the value of the letters (a.d. 1538). 

Vm . — UatticaJi SaJdfs Blialgaivdrl Mosqric.^ 

^ Lk ^ I Ij UJiiJ I 

l-i e.8 5* ^ 5 Lij 0 

lk!-J I s U jj lA t)^f S lA 

Ml 

Lki.,** ^JLa3 a]] I ^ Lap GJi AS” 

II Aj uGl^J I 

Translatioii, 

God Almighty says, “Verily the Mosques,” 
etc., [as ahove]. This Mosque was built during 
the time of the reign of X a s i r u d d n n y a 
w a d d i n A b u 1 F a t h a li m il d Shah, 
son of L a t i f K h a n , the brother of B a h a d ur 
S h a h , son of iM u z a f f a r S h a h , son of 
a h m 11 d S h a h , son of M u h a m m a d 
' Shah, son of A h m a d S h a h , sou of M a - 
I h a m m a d S h a h , son of M n z a f f a r , the 
king, — may God Almighty continue his kingdom 
and his rule ! The editiee of this blessed ^[osqne 
I was strengthened by the meanest of God’s 
I slaves, Mallii the royal, wlio has the title of 
I K h a w a s n 1 - M u 1 k , in 955. [a.d. 1548.] 




BlOGBArHY OF JELLAL-AL-DIX" BUMI. 


BT K- BHUATSEK, AI C.E., 

Tlie prince of pufi poet'^, iM u 1 1 a n a J o i 1 a 1 - 
al - d i 11 i\[ 11 h a m m ad n 1 - B a 1 k h i n r - It u - 
mi, Avas liorn at Baikh on the bth of the month 
Hahi’ I. a.u. (iul^ (1st October a.d. 1297). His 
principal work is the A\duch consists 

of six ihtffars or volumes, and treats on an 
extraordinary variety of subjects, stories, lahlcs, 


* i pr. ‘th.* t.meuo ‘'f im^mx w.tM. 

TliNi.itEo th* •■pitli.t Mt t’x' p.M-t If.ai/. ‘'Iho un-'] 
hniHi-’ w til*' Ka’h.ili 111 .ml ‘ 9 h' ♦■I'vatrl loaic 

H vault. ‘The oil In’U-, the .-ame us the 

Ka’h.iti. T)i.‘ nu'tre d’ lie' p.i"ie(‘ i" A 
t Th<‘ r<*n-'trui*t!' ai is fi>ret-l • e/of hnn'i i> fither an nljee* 
tive to Z a m /. a in the \\i‘U iioar tie' Ka \>ah , or toe eu- 
era\er ha-. I'h't out a <> /ani/.am. Alma i* a 

quarter in Alakkah ^\licl'e a Ijazar is held. 


;..iL Alem. B. Br. K. As. So'^. 

parables, legends, and Korun- texts, all permeated 
liy tlic spirit of the Cuti doctrines; and second 
to it is his/h'/cuh, a collection of lyrical poems, — 
both known from the banks of the Ganges to 
the shores of the Bosporus. This poet, the 
founder of the order of whirling dervishes, who 
have numerous convents and endowed establish- 

X TiiP onerrawr has wrondy sp^lt in-toal of (^-V. 
Til*' latt'T t’orrn is roipiirol to make up {*15. Tlie 
]> Ota 1 -. ior, ami in the 1,1 -{ Iim* we h ive to >ean rJnh- 
I'n e./ ; .ml in the sixth Imtieli a foot tbt ,i occurs 

tor nutjy ihi a. 

5 Th s is merely a wall with mihrab^, and fiaving in 
front a tiled roof suiiportel on wuodeu pillar^. — Eu. 
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ments in Turkey, spent the greater poition of 
his life in that country, and is tlierefore called 
Ihuni, the Turk; but, according to the A'-'/Vo/V- 
'd-ff/is of Jaini, his vitsions began at a very 
early age in his own country. ^\Aeii he vas 
five yearis old ho had nianife.'^tations from the 
invinble world, such as sights of angels, of 
genii, and of men within the domes of glory. 
It is stated in a record in the handwriting of 
Mullana JlehA-al-din Ahilud, that wlien Jelldl- 
al-din Muhammad, on a certain Friday when six 
years of age, wa^ playing with some other little 
boys on the flat hoii.'ie-tojis of Balkh, one of the 
little fellows suggested that they should jump 
over from one house-top to another ; Jellal-al- 
(lin replied that as such movements are peculiar 
to tlogs, cats, and other aniinak. it would be a 
pity that human beings should imitate them, 
but that, if they felt any power in their souls, 
they ought to lly hrx together with 

him. That moment he dlvappeared from the ^^iglit 
of his ])laymates, who became sorry and raised 
a shout of lamentation, whereupon he returned 
after a short while, but witli the hue of his 
countenance changed and his eyes altered, and 
said, AVhilst conversing with you, I saw a 
company of j^orsons dressed in green raiment, 
who took me up and showed me the miracles of 
tiie upper world ; hut when your crie^ and wail- 
ings ascimdcd they again depo^,iied me here.” 
It is said tiuit at tliat age he partook of food 
only once in three or four days. 

[t is said that wlum Jellal-al-din emigrated 
from Balkh he met Sheikh Farid-ahdiu Ahtar 
at Xisha])ur, who was ut that time Avell 
^ti'icken in years, and who presented him with 
his or " 1 )ook of m\>terie-'d’ uhicli 

ho over afterwards carried ahmit lu\ ]>eisoii ; 
he also imitated InA (h)ctrines, as it i^ said — 

♦a*# tg* w j \ O 

" Alullaiiii t)U Ah Fir attended, 

From Shams' liaiids tlie drink was all ruT-far.” 
By Slmtiis Iiis Npiritual teacher, Shams Tabrlzi, 
is meant. FFe whore we read — 

^ T j IFp j j I [k 

A'ttar was .soul, Sanai luF two eyes ; 

'We came after Sanai and A’tfar.'’ 

On being told that a certain man had said he 


was at his service “ with heart and life,” lie 
replied, “ Hush ! Among men this lie finds 
credit,” and asked, 'Whence have yon obtained 
join* heart and life, that yon can place them at 
the service of men r*’ He was nevertheless in 
the habit of saying, ‘‘ I am not that body 
which appears to the AUhJieJcs (lovers of God), 
but tlie ]deasuro and gladness produced in the 
hearts of JHohF' (disciple.-) by my words. 
Allah ! xVl In li ! when 3*011 obtain that gladness, 
and ta^te that joy, consider it happiness, and 
give thanks; that is me!*’ Hisam-ahdin was 
merelv his amanuensis, hut from several flatter- 
ing references to him in the Mt^navi he might 
be wrongly considered to have occupied a far 
higher po.sitioii. To him he said, It is necessary 
to sit knee to knee with the A v 1 i a (pi. of 
Veil, saint) of God, because such proximity 
hears momentous conser|uences'’ : — 
i>j lAj 

H i s a m - a 1 - d i n was no doubt a faithful 
amanuensis and disciple, but on some occasions 
a little admonition might have l^een judicious ; 
on tin? death of his wife he could not be induced 
for a long time to attend to his duty, and the 
poet remonstrated ; — 

One moment to be absent froin him is not 
good, 

For separation will increase misliaps. 

Xo jnatter what your stiite ; atteml ou him. 

Because proximitv* v'ill love augment.” 

He said that although a hii'd tUing up from 
the earth cannot reach heaven, it nevertheless 
gains tlie advantage ot being further from the 
net ; thus a man who becomes a dervish, though 
lie cannot attain pei’iection, is distinguished 
abo^ e the eommon crowd ot nuai, and is deliv- 
ered from tlie troubles of (lie world. 

A worhllv* fellow one(* excused lii nisei f to him 
for Ills remi^sIu*ss in visiting him, but Jolhll- 
al-diii rf'pliod, “ riiere is no need of any ex- 
cuses, because I am as thankful for 3 *our not 
coming as others are for 3 'our coming.” 

Feeing^ one ot his coni pan ions in a state of 
nu'Ianchol V, he said, All sadness arises from 
too go’eat attachment to this world ; as soon as 
3 ou arc freed from it and consider yourself a 
stranger therein, you will perceive, from every- 
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tiling you behold or taste, that it cannot abide 
with you, and that you must go to another place : 
therefore you will no longer feel any anxiety/’ 

He was also in the habit of saying that he is 
a superior man who does not grieve on being 
affronted, and he a generous man who gives no 
pain to one deserving to be affronted. HulLind 
Siraj-al-din Kunavi was a great man 
of the period, but not on good terms with JelLll- 
al-din, and when it was reported to him that 
the latter had on a certain occasion said, “ I 
agree with all the seventy- three sects of the 
Aluhammadan religion,'’ he determined to get 
the Mnlla insulted. Accordingly he sent one of 
his followers, who was a learned man, to ask the 
Alulla in a large company whether ho liad really 
uttered the above sentiment, and in case of re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, to affront him with 
bad language ; but to all his taunts the 3Iulla 
only smiled and replied, I agree also with 
all you have said,” whei^eupon the man returned 
ashamed. S h e i k h R a k n - a 1-d i n a’lla al- 
d o u 1 a h stated that he had been much pleased 
with this meek answer. 

He daily asked his servant, ‘‘ Is there any- 
thing in the house to-day P” and on receiving 
a negative reply he became exhilarated and 
thankful, saying, “ Praise be to God, this 
day our house is like that of the prophet!” If 
the servant said, ‘'Whatever wo require is 
at hand in the kitchen,” he was displeased and 
said, The smell of Pharaoh is risin,g from this 
house.” He seldom or never used wax-lights 
in his liousc, and was contented with oil-lamps, 
saving, ‘‘Those arc for kings, and these tor 
devotees 

On a certain occasion a company, in which 
also Sheikh C a d r - a 1 - d i n K u n a v i was 
present, re([uestcd the Hulla to officiate as Emfim 
(leader of the prayers), but he replied, “A\eare 
Abdals, we sit down or get up wherever wehappen 
to be ; tlu^se endtjwod with (bitism and dignity 
are worthy to he Kmams,” and pointing to 
Sheikli ^ki(lr-al-diu as one of these, he continued, 
“ Whoever prays after a pious Kmam is just as 
if lie prayed after the prophet.” 

One (lay the MnllA heing present at a devo- 
tional exercise, it occurred to a dervish to ask 
him what i’h/.v* is, whereupon the MulJa recited 
the foIlo\^ing quatrain : — 


“Fakr is essence, all else accident; 

Fakr is health, all else disease. 

This world is all deceit and fraud, 

Fakr is of the next a mystery.” 

It has been mentioned above that the Mulla 
was a disciple of F a ri d - a 1 - d i ii A’ttar ; him 
be recollected even during his last illness, when 
ho said to his companions, “ Ee not afflicted at 
my going, because the victorious liglit will fifty 
years hence radiate from the spirit of Sheikh 
F a r i d - a 1 - d i n A ’ 1 1 a r . Remember me in 
whatever state you are, that I may aid you, in 
whatever garment I am.” He also said, ‘‘ Do not 
aS'^ociate with any persons except such as are 
of your own kind, because on this subject my lord 
Shams-al - din Tabriz! (may God sanctify 
his secret !) has said to me that the sign of a dis- 
ciple (iV who has found acceptance is that he 
never associates with strangers, and that when 
he suddenly falls into their company he feels 
ill at ease, like a hypocrite in a mosque, or a little 
cliild in a school. On his death -bed he also 
said to his companions, "In this world I have 
but two connections — the one with my body, 
and the other with you ; this latter connection 
will not b? severed even after I shall, by the 
favour of God, become separated and isolated 
from tliis world.” On tlio same occasion Slieikh 
C\idr-al-diu also paid him a visit and said, 
‘‘Hay God restore you to health quickly!” 
But the Hull.i replied, "Let my restoration to 
health consist in the removal of the only re- 
maining garment which yet separates the lover 
from his beloved. Are you not ^willing that 
light should be joined to light ? 

J I o b j ^ I 

“ Denuded of body am I, and JL’ of unreality. 

I roam and v'erge to bounds of union.” 

The last in junet ion of the Hulla to his com- 
panions Avas, “ I recommeiid you to fear God 
secretly and openly, to be frugal in your eating, 
to sleep little, and t<A speak little. To abandon 
everytbing sinful, to fast and to pray much. To 
renounce every kind <ff* lust for ever, and to bear 
iu'^ults from everybody. Do not keep up any 
inrereouiNe with fools and vulgar persons, but 
cultivate the society of men Avho are pious and 
noble. The best men are those Avho are useful 


* Poverty in a religious sense, uiid he who nidkes a profession of it is a Fakir. 
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to tilt* hntiian race, auJ the be^t woi'E are tlio^e 
are tIk? iew^t aoil tlio ra-'i^r inst rncrive.*^ ■ 
On beine’ ‘ lloapp'jbit a^rorrhy snece^sor, 
he uttere-l the name of C Ii e 1 e b i His a m - : 
a 1 - J i 11 ; the (jae-^tion beim^* tlirice repeated, lie 
^Lfave the ibiirih Hiue the same reply. Ejiiig 
(|iie''L;one 1 eoneeimiiie' bis sou Suit an V u lu d, 
he re[)bed, '* He is a hei’o. there i.^^ no necessity I 
For any iajnnction about him,*’ Then Chelebi | 
IIis'im-al-(liii a^ked di? Miilla whom he wi^iied | 
to pray over lii, corpse at the burial, and lie | 
said, '‘Slieihh (/ <i d r-a 1-d i u.' ’ He expired j 
at bLln'^et on iht 5th oF the month doinadi j 
II. A It. brd (l"’di December A.i>. Iil7dj. at the I 
ag*' oF ds yea's aoc. ii'diue’ t > the dliihanimadan, | 
or d » ee*'‘* irdiing t(t (■!.* Ihi mtian reekotiiiie’, at | 
Kouiah, /.< , Ic >niiim, iii A -ia hlinor, where ho | 

had > 'li" the greitor p irtion oF his liFe, and j 

From it-> b'iii^' in the hhi *ki-,h dD.ninions he j 
oblamed 1 iie surname uF Ilami. j 

Tile above Suit a n V u 1 a d was td-^o a ]'oet, 
and di 'd at H.uedu A. a. 712 (1512). He is , 
calii'd j 5(ha-<i!-diu, oi‘ tlie same name ^vith ! 
Jellal-;d-diii\ fa'lmr, who, wh'S! our i^o-t was i 

-*■ I 

yet a bo ,', Ijeiiin di'^plea'>(\l wall t lie govornmeiit i 
of Khou'ari/umh \h, (i( tia'iniriod to cudurmo for 
ewa* From di^Wiet o^* Dal kb, uiih r the 
pmeiiC'* of miiiia oil a pilni iiueue to AickluLli, ' 
Ata* j.-de-m^. b-‘)| ‘p:u-Mjd v, i;h ihi-:, r:oa :md went j 
tir^t i'o A"^ m lia pit r, wlr.iV th w uia le the ae- 
qnaiutreum oF S h e i k Ii i hi r i d - a H d i u A ' t - l 
tar, who liml g.sthei'ed nroiind liim lunrv dis- i 
ei[)Ie and ho di-covered tiie preo, »cio:is t ,d 'mis 
of llie by, pro-,;* It. <io- luin ^vil!l t'ie ■ 

/obyoei and ud .‘ring the pivdietioii ; — 

e ^ Ij «Xj.A J ;>J I f f 

” How qiiick, lie s.ed, will th's imndv lad | 
Thi'uw bui-niug lire on anximm >o’i:> i 

Dotii i‘.i:]ier and sou eemimi'd ilmir trrtvrls 
in the romp uiy oF ;i valuabh' nur [e end 'u’.'irual 
teaelvr, Sayyid Tarmnd, wlm^,* - h/ii^iiet 
was D ui (1 a u ; w n h Iiiin j Imv vi ■ A i ii * ]iol\' 
shrim s oF dlckkali and deimalem. Tlie- ]iad 
n<a couipli'ti'd one h ill’ oF theU’ iut"e! [tear, 
howevi I', wli m lie took h-ave and ;e[\ d -h r t ,> 
settleiuTa k. y. Aee'aAinuly 1) h i-a !- i:ii t ook 
hi- .'-Oil Jell.d-abdiii t<) Kouiah, v,\\ ‘'v t e^'v e>:ab- 
li-hed tiiemsehes Uiid ceased dr ir wm 

At tlaic lime ’A 1 1 a - a 1 - d i u . thi' S,*]jak'de, ' 
governed the country ; he wa^ so plea-ed ^\itli i 


the company ot BehUal-diii that he became liis 
disciple ; when lii^ Father died Jelbihal-din took 
liis place, but he soon got tired of worldly 
honours, atnl, abmulouing his position, dedicated 
himself tvliolly to spiritual lire : — 

J (ji.A» 

Bat sehooh and hououis plea-ed him. not ; 

Hm nature's aspirations were more binh. 

His pomp and glory seemed but folly to 
liim^eli’, — ■ 

Attivietinn of the spirit-world lield his heart.’’ 

He - .>.i,ht con^Dlati-m in the society of kin- 
dred ‘^pirLt'■^. the chief of wiiom Were Shams- 
a 1 - d i n T a h r 1 z i — whose name appears at the 
cud of a^no^t every ode of his D '>*dii in token 
of n'h'Ctirm, hoeauso Jallahahdin himself ac- 
knowiedg‘i| him as his spiritual guide— and 
H i s a in-a 1-d i n. 

Suanm-ahdin I’ahrizi, whoso full name i.s 
HulLmh S h a m > - a 1 - d i n ’A 1 i B e n i^I a 1 a k 
D a d r a ] I r i z i, a])pears to have been a restless 
Ciiai’i'.o a* and an iiiuovator. lie travelled about 
raui;)! and uaele inany enemies. hVlieu Shams- 
al-d n ai'^rvi'dat Kmiiah for the lir'-t time, he 
})'od a vu,;T to daMai-al-din, wlio happened to be 
suUan U'Mr a tank with --Lwei'al book-^ near liiin ; 
be a k(‘ i \riict I h“y W(‘r(\ and on lieiug told tliat 
tiiey \vere e.dled o'o ivr/k ]io said, ‘‘ ^Vhat 
]ia\'(‘ yon t > do wi'h tiiem r" and tlirew Ihem 
all inio th ‘ '.valer. The Idulla exclaiiiK'd with 
a s;gh, O Dorvi'-li, what have yon done? 
Sonu' of t]n‘-i‘ wrre my Fithfr’s compf^-itiotis, 
wliicii ca nnoi bo i-eplac'-d !” I ['‘reupoii Shams-al- 
dm put \i.> hand into ti'c Avafor and pniled out 
ail Iheliook-^,, oneatf rlbo oilier: and In, not 
one oi tli.*ni wa- wet. dell ihal-din was much 
adoni'-hf'd, bat Sliamo-a l-djn I’ojoinetl, “This 
is j'ny ami Of ot-y: what do you know of thesi* 
"'i’ riiaai imOi ns,- ’ Ami lh'*o’ intiinaey began 
From limr ,F,v. 

S 1 . a m s - a 1 - d i n Avas cou'.fanf ly roaming 
‘'bei: . 1 le o,‘i* a 1 obi* of (*o.u*-e black cloth, aud 

t ( H jk I ) ! ^ ' 11 '^ In ;ho (*a rawui^i'cai at Avhaft'A'er 
pnio * Ii'* hn[>p'‘u--d io .0 , Jve. 1 Ic canu* to Koniah 
A.M. ('A (v.L*. iJi^A but could not remain 
tuere on tliar occadou longer tlian one year, as 
an nttonipj- wa- made on hi^ lilc. At that 
liiiu* JelUl-cJ-diii Uuuii saw his friend for the 
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last time, and was so grieved at the separation 
that he withdrew himself entirely from the 
world, became a dervish, and founded the 
order of dervishes called after his name, and at 
present still well known in the Turkish empire. 

When Shams-ahdin arrived in his travels at 
Kouiah, in a.h. G42, he took lodgings in the quar- 
ter of the confectioners. One day Jellal-ahdin, 
who was engaged in teaching various sciences, 
happened to pass, with a company of learned 
men from the college, through the quarter of the 
confectioners. On that occasion Mullana :^hauis- 
ahdin sallied out from his lodgings, and taking 
hold of the bridle of Jell al-ah din's mule a^ked 
him whether B a i z i d (a celebrated saint) or 
Wuhammud was the greater ? Jellal-al-diu said. 
“It seemed that on account of that terrible 
([uestion the seven heavens had fallen asunder 
and had been precipitated upon the earth; 
a large fro appeared to issue from my bowels 
and to envelop my brains, the smoko whereot 
ascended to the throne of God, an;l I replied, 

‘ As iMuhammael is the greatest of men, what can 
B a iz i d be r’ He rejoined, ‘ What do i\ruham- 
mael’s words, The liacc iiui as /ce 

iiu[)ly? whilst Baizidsays, “ 0 Iloio 
hi>fh is laif ! I am fitp Icnaj <>J luiigs ! 

I replied :—‘Baizid's thirst wa^; (iiienched by 
one drop^ an{l ho boasted ot satibhiction, because 
the vt'sscl of his intellect was iilled thereby. 
That light was as much as the little window ot 
Ids hou^c could admit, whilst iMiihammad was 
subject t() a great dropsy and thirst, he was 
dailv ])i’aving tor closer intimacy. At these 
words iMullana Sliams-al-din gave a shout and 
fell down senseless. Jcllal-abdin alighted from 
his mule, and ordered his di.sciplcs to carry him 
to the colU‘gc. He placed the lioad of Sliam^-al- 
dln oil his own knees, took him by tlie hand, and 
tli(‘y (h‘parted together. During three months 
they liv<‘d in retirement, engaged in fasting and 
praver : they did not come out ouce, and iio one 
ventured to disturb their privacy. 

According to the Xa/luit-id-xi/--, in ivliicli the 
fliglit I >f 8hams-al-din from Koniah is n'prcscnted 
in a somewhat supernatural way, the year in 
which it took place is given as A.ir, (G-n and 
not A.TI. fGJ as stated above. In the A-p/o/'- 
iiLans it is related that one night wlien JGlal- 
al-din and Shams-al*din wen* sitting tog'ether 
in retirement, a man from without arrived and 
beckoned to the latter. The Sheikh got up 


immediately and said to Jellal-al-din, “ They 
are calling me in order to kill mo.’’ Jelial-al- 
din waited long in vain for his return ; seven 
men had lain in ambush expecting him with 
drawn swords, with which they attacked him, 
but he littered such a shout that all of them 
fiinted away and fell to the ground. One of 
these men was B e h fi - a 1 - d i n , or as in the 
lithographed copy ’Alla-al-clin Muhammad, the 
son of Jellal-al-din. When these seven men 
recovered their senses, they perceived nothing 
hut one diaip of blood, and from that day to this 
nothing more transpired concerning that prince 
of the inviGble world. 

The real cause of the attempt to assassinate 
Shams-al-din, and of his flight in consequence 
thereof, must probably be sought in his open 
Lrusbelief iu Islam, Avhich Jelhil-al-din was al- 
wavs cunning enough to disguise tolerably well 
iu his own utterances and writings. lie, more- 
over, so monopolized the society of Jclh\l-al-din 
that the discipli'S of tlie latter, together with 
his son, were determined to murder Shams-al-din. 

I It is plain enough, from the last page of the 
1 Jlcs/o/r/’, that the abcivc conjecture is true, as 
I will aiipcav from the following: — 

j j 1 ^ ^ wj f 3 1 

I J b I J* 

I J y 

j cAj’v 

! jpj j J 

i J-i 

j S ^ J f ^ I I I 

j Ajjb j\ 

I ''Soiiio time he with his friend retired sat, 

I All alien spiriis (|nite shut out, 

' Enjoying the ]mre draught of union . 

' lie was the ciintidaiit of his good friend; 

1 His pupils did lament and grumble, 

I ‘Whence came this ragged mendicant ? 

M'heiK’o brought lie all this fraud and rogniery. 
To isolate so quickly our great Chief f 
0 God! Xoiv I^lAm is despised, destroyed, 
The dome of Islam is now Ie<l astray ! 

This robber is none but a heretic. 

By God ! his blood is free and free ” 
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It raay be seen that in these verses the ‘ great 
Chief and the ‘ dome of Ishlm' is J e 1 1 a 1 - a 1 - 
d i 11 R u m i , whilst the ragged mendicant 
and heretic robber is S h a m s - a 1 - d i n . 

JelLil-al-diii Riirai's successor, Chelebi Hisam, j 
al-din, whose full name is S h e i k h Hisam- 
a 1 - d i n Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben 
Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. Becoming 
the successor of a or l.c. spiritual 

U'uide, impHes also the acceptance of all his 
duties and the allegiance of his pupils : and if the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, Ac. 
his suceessor is also exj)ected to be one. It 
appear- that Jfisam-al-din got tired of the many 
(11 fr.'Ui composed l)y his teacher Jell \l-al- din, 
and icque>ted him to write a connected and large 
])oem : licrcupon the latter pulled out a piece of 
paper from his turban containing the first twenty- 
eight dh-tich^, of his JieS/afr/, beginning with 
the woixB — 

l5' 3 ^ 

Hear iiow von reed in sadly pleasing tales 

Departed liliss and present woe bewails ! 
and ending \\itli the words — 

" Here ipaii'^e my song, and thou vain world, j 
fai'f'WLll.”''^ ; 

Jellal-al-din said, Before you ever thought | 
of it, the idea of coiupu.'^ing a WiU-k of this : 
Lind had been instilled into my heart from i 
on liigh.” The la-t pheee in the -uo, 1 it'^elf , 
contain- an account of the manner in wliieli this 
eelebiated work ua‘> commmieed, and hroiiglit 
Man (lid l>v Hi-am-al-din, Avho wrotf' down 
evei'v word «)f it as it 1‘ell IVom the lip^ of his 
inn^ttn*. Sometinn*s Jt‘llal-al-din w'as ^o Lull 
{ i’ In', -ebjict that from the beginning (»f the j 
night tdi the next moiMiing- dawm'il lie dictated | 
to J li^.mi-aLdin, who Ava^ in tin* hahit (tf :ig;iin . 
reading in a loud voicn' to the Mulla all he had | 
written. AVIh'u the hr^t V(»him(‘ wa^ (*ompleU‘d ; 
tile wile of Clndebi Hisain-ul-din (.lied, atid tlic i 
^\u]■k ^\}l- interrupted, a> alluded to in the lir>t i 
distich (d’the -econd volume: — j 

L) (j ^ j 

' ’’[’ti' ^ ji.'-' ■ wa- tr iit'l<)ti>'Ha S,r \\ imt .-mf e ' 

In', tim.. n 't’lnie turtli'T ha- h ■*•?! .nr. met' (! 

t'i'U fully LONaiv nl liiv iiu|M‘rt'L-<,tiuu- beth 


“ Delayed was this Me f navi for a time. 

Respite was needed blood to milk to change.” 

After that no interruption of any length 
appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Hisam-al- 
din must have been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this book appears from the following words he 
uttered: — When the Me^jndvl is being read 
aloud, all wdio are present get drowned in its 
light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
invisible world who cut off with their swords the 
roots and branches of the faith of all those who 
do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into hell-hrc.” But Jeilal-al- 
din replied : — 

Of verses mine the foes you see 
Headlong drugged to tiames of fire. 
Ilisam-al-diii, saw you their state ? 

Their acts lias God revealed to you ?” 

The above wmrds of Ilis:im-al-diii imply that 
as apparently many sentiments contrary to the 
strict la^^s ofl^laiu are uttered, — unless listened 
|0 with great and sincere attention, tlie hearing 
of the Mf yi(h‘l will lead to iididelity, and conse- 
qiuuitly to eternal perdition ; AvliiDt the answer 
of his master is conceived in that tolerant spirit 
wltich jiermeatcs the wdiole M' yinrl, and Avhich 
ventures to condemn no one ru'^hly. 

Xo doubt the d/epo/r/ contains also many 
strictly orthodox and even ])igotcd pieces ; it 
must, however, lie allowed that there are many 
which (*an lU'ver meet with the a[)proval of 
strict Mu-alnians of any sect. Such a piece is 
'* dlo-es and the lIcixL-mau" {[h> 1 . Auf. vol. HI. 
]). Mareli at the eud of which tlie 

author evrni di>clainis to be a ladigious g'uide, 

I and openly avows that the religion of love is tlie 
only true one : — 




y3j 

1^-' b t.^ Ax 


eg AM 1 eg 


must not 

giiidanee seek from 


iuehi'iatt' : 

ho rend tlieir clothes, (;an th(.*y be asked to 
mend ? 

Fr‘i>ni all rt'ligloim diffiu’s love's belief; 

I’lu' lovei-' ^eet^ and rit('s are God alone. t 

II- ;in llnL'li-'n iin i .1 I’n-Mti -r]h>].n\ I li.o i- dm iiiLT the last 
t u ( » o .ii‘- LiUi-u I*>( t iMii- tr-'iii ilii-i LU'Mt U'ltt. who li.i.s 
U'lt \i‘l ijit.'t ainung Europeun'.j with the utteiitiou aud btudy 
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ON THE AGE AND COUNTRY OF BIDYAPATI. 
BY JOHN BEAHES, B.C.S. 


It lias been usual to speak of this poet as the 
earliest writer of Bengal, and, as his language 
is decidedly Hindi in type, the opinion has been 
held by myself and others that the Bengali 
language had at that time not fully developed 
itself out of Hindi. 

This view is very distasteful to Bengalis, who i 
are f vud of their language, and wish to vindi- | 
cate for it an independent origin from some 
local form of Prakrit. They have apparently 
set to work to search out the age and country 
of B i d y a p a i i , so as to show whether he 
was really a Bengali or not. 

A very able article has appeared on this sub- 
ject in the last number of that excellent Bengali 
magazine the Banga Burkina (No. 2, pt. IV, | 
for Jyoishtho 12S2, say June 1875). It leaves 
something to be desired in the shape of clearer 
indication of the authorities on which the state- 
ments are founded, and there are some points 
on which I still feel unsatisfied, but the main 
conclusions are, I think, unassailable. 

I proceed to give the substance of the argu- 
ment, and the conclusions arrived at, with my 
own comments. 


vara , I and the pandits whom I consulted 
were led to suppose that the poet resided at 
Nadiya . The interpretation thus assigned to 
G a u r a was supported by several considera- 
tions : — 

1. Bidyapati’s meeting with Chandl 
Das, who lived in the adjacent district of Bir- 
bhum. 

2. The renown of Nadiya as the birth- 
place of Chaitanya, who, as we know from the 
CJiffttutiija-charifdiiirtfaj was fond of singing 
Bidyapati’s poems. 

3. The fact that Nadiya was the seat of a 
celebrated family of rajas. 

The conclusion as to the poet’s country being 
Nadiya did not even then seem to us to harmon- 
ize with his language, and some of my Bengali 
friends wished to explain it by the theory that 
I the poet used the Braj Bhasha dialect as specially 
appropriate to songs in juaise of Krishna. To 
this theory there were, however, the objections 
that B i d y a p a t i ’ s language, though Hindi, is 
clearly not Braj BhashA, or anything like it, but 
1 Maitbila, which is a very difierent thing ; and 
! that prior to the restoration of the Krishna-cultus 


In an article on B i d y A pa t i in the Luhjta at BrindAban by Bupa and i^anatana, followers 
Aufi<iintnj, vol. II. p. 37, I described Lis laii- of Chaitanya, the Braj BliAshA was not cousi- 
guago as extremely Eastern Hindi,” and on dered peculiarly appropriate to Krishna-hymns. 
p. 10 as ‘nhc vernacular (>f Upper Bengal.” In j Jayadeva, for instance, as well as Rupa 
Ihe same series of articles, at p. 7 of vol. If., ' and SanAtana themselves, used Sanskrit. 

I wrote of it as “more properly old Vaitliila | To solve this rpiestion the writer in the Ru/zya 
than Bi'ugali.” These three expressions are | J^urkina starts by observing that Bidyapatis 
three dilferent ways of stating the same fact, j contemporary Chandl Das Avritcs Bengali, and 
and my opinion was arrived at from an examin- | tins explodes the theory that Bengali was in 
utioii of the language rather than from histori- 1 that ago unformed, and closely resembling rustic 
i*al or other ct>nsidt‘rations. I'lK)ug’h I thus j Hindi. After dismissing this point, he goes on 
antii'ipatcd tlie writer in tlic BunifU B>h’ra n if ^ | to show, from the celebrated meeting ot the two 
yet it is none the less gratilying to me to find j jkhIs, that BidyApati’s liome must liave been in 
that the couclusiou to which J was led by purely | some place not very far from B.ibluim, and he 


linguistic reasons has raav been coiilirmed by 
actual documentary evidence. 

One point, however, I was wrong about, and 
must now abandon. From the expression in 
Pu'hikitl^iafarn, 1317, “ pAncha G a nres - 


! lias been led by this argument to seek for it in 
! tlie nearest Himli-speaking province : for if 
1 Cliandi DAs, lieing a Bengali, wrote Krishiia- 
I hvmns in his mother-tongue, it is a fiir inference 
I that B i dy a p a t i would also use his mothcr- 


Ill t]i(' I bnv(’ imt vonturod to aUor a 
siiii'lr <»r to t . tif.di til*' NslictluT tuulty or not ; 

and in my I hnv** aiiin’d ('Im Hy at fidelity. 

Huwovor impfrfort’y I naiy liavn annanpHshod lay ta^k. 
I vonture to Uopo tliat I sliullnut be eliargod \utli 


pna'o my aispiaintaTU'O JollAl-al-din Runii is of more 
tbaii tuoLity yours* staudiutr, and I flatter myself that I 
! ha\e. <lurinsr that time, learnt to nr.der.'staTid him a little. 
I Nothin'^ would please me more than to see better justice 
I done to this poet than I can do. 
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Tongue : and as tlic lanc>’uagc lie uses is i^Jaithila 
Hindi, the conclusion is that he was a native 
of M i t hi 1 a . I may here add to the writer’s 
argument that ^Taithila cIlwcIv ai-)proxi mates to 
Henanli. as in the hi of the preterite, the charac- 
teristic hi! of the fature, the intereliangc of I 
and c, the nominal alhxcs he and /'c, and other 
points. 

He next notices tlio allusions nride by the 
poet tohi:^ [)atrons Raja SibSingdia (Siva ' iiiba) 
and Ru[)anArayana ; his patron's wile. Lnohhima 
Dehi: his friends Rijayaniniyana ami Rui-lya- 
nraha ; and concludes that tlie poet vras attaclied 
to the c-'Urt oi Sib Singh. 

r>v a hapijy inspiration ];o appears to liave 
tliougliL of consulting -ome learned men of tiio 
province of id it hi la, vdiicli was nearly 
co-ext('Usi VO with tin* mmlorn district of Tiriuit, 
occupying the country lietwecn tlie (hingc> and 
the Hirnalti va'^. andextending on the west as far 
as tho ( bmdak river, and on the east (piite ui) to, 
if lint bevnnd, ilie old bed of the Kils'i river in 
Ruranlya (Purneah). ^ 

As the result of his researches lie found 
tliat B i d V a p a t i is still wAl known in Tirhut, 
and has left some lyrics vhich are still sung 
by tiu' p(‘ 0 [ilc and are in iMaithila. On tliis 
point, liowevcr, I would ob-ta've tliat tlieso 
song, mav have been modeian/cil ; iudeisl 
tlu’v look vu'i’v niucb as if tliey had,— sneh 
word'. as/tAi, O'O’co, tlh ri' ij'il: n , look suspi(*i,)u<. 
Bur tlio most important dismvi'ry is tliar of 
a oi' chronicle of tho kinos rif MiihilA. 

It is to be wislii'd that the auilior had told as 
wli>Tc this book IS io be faiml. He liU ndv 
tells im that it in ivFitliilA and begins in Saka 
12!'"^, in the reign of 1 lari Siugha l)e\a. Thu 
date and the king's name agree in a singular 
way witli iliat Hari Siiiglia Deva wlaou capital 
was at SimrAon (Saiisl:. Samaragrii ma ), and 
who Was coiKjiunvd by Tiigiilak SliAh in a.D. 
1322, and lied to th*' monuta ins, wlici’^ Ik^ f, 
ed tlie kingdom of Xcjjal. Nvitli itscapil;d^ IvAtli- 
iiiaTi'lo. or ‘the wooden palace.’ Siiniaon is in 
the <‘Xtn nn‘ nortli- \vcst enmer (T'Jhrhut, and its 
ruins are V(‘ry ('Xteiisivi*. 

In tli(‘ /hbg? mention is made of a, king of 
Tirhnt, Siva Giulia, and at bis conn ir is re- 
cord(M I that there wa.s one Bi<lyapati, son of 
tianapati, son of ,}aya Datta, sf)n of ])lures- 


wara, son of DevAditya, son of Dharmaditya. 
! This is our poet, and it is strange that there 
j should be two circumstantial traditions about 
I the same man. The Maithilas claim him as 
j their own. and the Bengalis, as mentioned (Lid, 

I Ant. voL II, p. 37j, make him out to be a Jes- 
sore man — 

j '‘Orbis de patriu certat, Homcre, tiia.” 

I RAja Sil) Siugha is said to have lived at Su- 
1 gAouA, a village >till extant. A curious legend 
I is told of his Ixung delivered from prison at 
j Delhi — into which he had been cast by the 
I Rmporor — tlirough the instrumentality of onr 
poet, who showed iiimsclf to be pC'Sessed of 
miraculous powers. Tlie PAd^hAh gave him the 
village of Blpasi, iuTirlmt; and ^8ib Siiiglia, ap- 
I parentiy to save his own claims as zamindar, also 
mnde hbu a grant of the same. Tire deed of 
gift is said to be still extant in the possession 
rif Ihe poet's descendants, wlio still own the 
village. 

Certain ex])ressions in this grant raise a ques- 
tion of date which is somewhat difficult to 
’ settle. 

j The document recites that the grant was 
I made in the two liundred and ninety-third year 
I of the Cl a of Lak^hmau Sen. The Sen Rajas 
of Bengal rau^'t then liave exerci^iM;! some sort 
i of nvL'r-lreePliip in M i t hi 1 A . 'J’he writer tells 
[ that tie* era of Tjakshinnn Sen is still current 
nnucig tlie pandit ot* IMithilA, and tliat tlm 
I ^'(‘nr ! A.[). = 7d)7 of faikNliman, ^n* tlio Ji. S. 

I era as ir is (‘died. The (um theiaAom bi'gins in 
A.T>. IP >7 or Saka logo, and li. S. 20.1 — Saka 
j R)2<1 and a.i>. 1 loo. Tht‘ Bengali ti'adition as 
i to tlie ])iH't's datt* gives liim IVom A.l>. 1133- 
ll'^l, wiiieli is a little later than the date now 
given. 

j Blit then' is another difficulty. Tlic Pihtjf 
' stales tlint Sil» Singlia's leigu di«l]iot begin till 
Saka 1330 — A.D. 1 I P>, so that Bk' grant was 
made 1**) y(>ars luTniv h(' asi'ernh'd tin* llironc. 
l’lu‘ Afaitliila pandits gel out of fhi> by saying 
tlial tlie grant wa'* made wlieu Sib Singli was 
acting as Jnlntritjd or r(‘g«‘nt for bis fatber, 
and tliey add that bis father, RAja I)(‘b.i Singh, 
reigm d p] yi^ars, so tliat lie niiisi have b('en 
j old and intirni for a long p('rlod IxAbri* Ins 
death. Still that lu' should have been «»b)igcd 
to rcsigm all active participation in tlio govem- 


1 c/c the article iii L>d. Ant. vol. lb d above. 
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ment 46 years before bis death is hardly prob- It also appears that Rupanarayana, whose name 

able. so constantly occurs immediately following that 

This date, moreover, would give B i d y a p a t i of Sib Singha, is not an independent personage, 
himself a very long life. Two productions of but that the kings of that family took the title 
his are still extant, besides his Ipacal poems, of Narayana with some prefix. Thus we find 
One is a prose work in Sanskrit, the Fnruslia Maharajas Nara Singha Darpanarayana, Ratna 
FanJcshd, which was translated into Bengali by Singha Jivananiirayana, Raghu Singha Bijaya- 
one of the pandits of Fort William College, and narayana, and others. 

is still remembered by Bengal civilians as one The patron of our poet was thus called in 
of those instruments of torture known as text- full Maharaja Sib Singh Rupanaray ana. He had 
books which Ave used to plod wearily over in three wives — the three Ranis mentioned above — 
our college days. Now in the introduction to who, according to the Fdnji, reigned in succes- 
this tedious work it is said to have been ^vritten sion, and after them reigned Nara Singha, Sib 
at the request of Raja Sib Singha then reigning, Smgha’s cousin. 

or 4G years after the grant of land, when Bidya- M i t h i 1 a was always closely allied to Bengal, 
pati could not well have been less than GG or 70 and was subject to it at the time of the intro- 
vears old. duct ion of the L. S. era. This accounts for our 

The second wmi’k is in Sanskrit verse, and is poet’s salutation to the ‘‘pancha Gaures- 
called the Fiirgahhilcti Tarahgim ; it is said vara,” princes of M i t h i 1 Ti being regarded as 
to have been vTitten in the reign of Raja Nara also princes of Gaur or Bengal. The fiv<^ 
Singha, who did not ascend the throne till 2G princes are probably Sib Singha and his four 
years later : so at his accession the poet must cousins, Nara, Ratna, Raghu, and Bhanu, the 
have been at least 92 years old, even supposing first of 'svhom came eventually to be the ruhng 
him to have been quite a young man when he prince. 

got the grant. The Lachhima Debl whom the poet so fre- 

The descendants of Bidyapati at Bipasi queutly celebrates is the second ot the three 
are stated to have in their possession a copy of the wives of Sib Singha, and her name a corruption 
in the handwriting of the poet, of Lakshmi is also written Lakhmi, in con- 
written in L. S. 349 = Saka 1370 or a . d . 145G. sonance with Hindi phonesis. 

The writer in the Bangi Fursana is not at We must then regard Bidya pati as a poet 
all surprised at the great age attained by the of ith il a , where he is still remembered and 
poet ; he merely remarks that a contemplative has left descendants. His language, though no 
life is conducive to longevity, and that there are longer to be regarded as old Bengali, is very 
many instances of Brahmans devoted to litera- closely akin to it, and represents a link between 
ture reaching a great age. I would suggest the fifteenth century Bengali and Hindi, With one 
possibility of there having been more than one liand he touches Sur Das, with the other Chandi 
Bidyapati, and that the word is not a proper Das. 

name, but a title, like Rai Gunakar or Kabi He is said to have died at Bajitpur, a village 
Kankan. There is perhaps some weight in the near Dalsingha Sarai, about ten miles north-east 

Bengali tradition that the poet's real name was of Barh. He was on his way to the Ganges, to 

Basanta Rai. days there, when death overtook him on 

The Fdnji states that Riija Deva Singha the road, 
reigned 91 years, and the dates of the various If ike writer of the article I have been dis- 
reigns of this period may be thus given cussing would give us some more information 

Deva Singha... a . d . 1355, reigned 91 years. as to this Maithila Fdnji, it wmuld be welcome, 

Sib Singha ... 144G „ anditwouldalsobeinterestingtoknowwhe- 

Rani Padraavati Debi. 1450 „ H „ ther Raja Sib Singha RCipanarayana was in 

Ram Lakhima Debl... 1452 „ 9 „ any way connected with the family whose pre- 

Rani Biswas Debl ... 1461 „ 12 „ sent representative is still the nominal ruler of 

Nara Singha 1473 Nepal. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{ContiiiuedfroJii page 274.) 


VII. — Brinize Adtuiiittles in LiJirc, 


The elegantly -shaped bronze jug represented, 
actual size, in the accompauying plate, was dug 
up some fifteen years ago near A v i u a s i , in the 
fvoimbatur dhtrict, Madras. A great city 
is traditionally said to have ^tood where it was 
found, but only some indistinct mounds and 
hollows now mark the spot, n^t only ^ j^>erit re 
etlani rtfliwl — have the very ruins perished, — 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only 
a dim tradition survives that palaces and tern- 
])les once spread widely there. Such legends 
jive not uncommon in India, to whose ancient 
soil the declaration of the poet is peculiarly 
UT^plicable— 

“Thou caiist not find one spot 
Mhcrcou no city stood/’ 

With the jug were found a bronze globular oil- 
vc^sel with straight tapering spout, and a bronze 
stand for one wick, both of the forms still com- 
moidv in use; but the jug is of a shape not 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elec’ant and 
classical, hardly Creek — rather reseinbiing 
what is known to modern maiiuracturers as j 
* th(' Windsor pattern.’ It ^^honld he remark- | 
e I that tlie illustration might convey the idea j 
tliat the rim op})Osite the handle is fnrni.'^hcd 
with a spout. This is not the case, liowevir; the 
rim is really broken away more or le'^.^ all round, 
the top of the handle not being altaclied, but a 
Iracture existing between. I’rom some indica- 
tions it seems probable tliat the original run 
spread rouiid in a perfect circle ->1 inches in 
diameter, witliout any spout or dt'pres^iuu for 
pouring out. This would have given the jug a 
much more archaic apj^earance; tlio shape f)f tho 
handle with its ])1aited ornanumt will he noticod. 

A V i 11 a > i i^ about a hundred mih's fi’om the 
Malabar coa^t. lietweeu whieli and Eirypt there 
wa^ certainly a rrtM|U(‘ut commuuieation in very 
ancient times; and tlie Gre.ik and Jdio/uician ! 
sailors, who took horit' pi'aeocks and perfumes 
from thence, may have br(,mglit out with them 
such an article as this lironze jug. Further 
evidence of communication is given ])y a pot 
full of wcll-pre.'^ervod coins of xVugu^tus and 


Koimbatur, in 1810 : and there is, I believe, his- 
torical proof that one of the Panclyan kings 
sent an embassy to Augustus. Copper orna- 
ments are occasionally found in the cairns in 
Central and Southern India, and in 1870 more 
than a ton of rudely shaped copper hatchets 
without sockets, and instruments like knives, 
xvere dug up in the B ii 1 a g h a t , Alaisur ; some 
are now in the Bntish Museum. 

VIIL^Mamis' Marhs, 

The thirteenth century was distinguished by 
a wondmfhl development of architectural works 
and skill throughout Europe, and so great a 
resemblance runs through many of the magni- 
ficent monuments then erected, that they have 
been supposed to owe their origin to associa- 
tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 
cmj^loying* the knowledge of mathematics and 
design, that had awoke from the Dark Ages, 
in the service of art and construction, chiefly 
ecclesiabtical. In that age of faith 

“ The architect 

Built his great heart into the sculptured 
stone=-’. 

And with him toiled liis children, and their 
lives 

Were builded, witli his own, into tho 'walls. 

A> offering-: unto llod.” 

Such an association was that of the Frafres 
Fnufis^ wlio w'andered from realm to realm for 
tlie }) irpose of ])nilding bridges when travelling 
bet*auie more general, and communication be- 
tw('en countries more freipicnt, as the arts and 
civilization expanded, ^^faiiy a pilgrim would 
then ej acid. lie with a thankfulness ill under- 
stood in these days of excursions made easy — 

‘‘ God'-' hh'-slng on the andutect'^ wlio liiiild 

dho bridges o\‘r swift river.s and abysses 

Before iinpa''>able to human feet ” 

T}u‘S(‘ societies of wise master-builders and 
co-workers an‘ I'xdievt'd to liavc instituted 
certain seenf signs and tokens, by wdiieh tliey 
; might know one another and the 'works built by 
the fraternity, and bem-e are said to liave ori- 
ginated many of tlie signs and pass'ivords of 
Freemasonry ; for tliey 'were also styled Free- 
l^Iasons, — cijui valent, as some say, to free-stone 


Tiberius, which was dug up at P ol a (‘hi, in 

* lYriiapa must nearly approach the Uinachjt’, 
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workers ; or, as others assert, from their en- 
gaging and combining to assist one another, and 
not to work unless free and on their own 
terms. This was no unnecessary precaution, for 
in those days kings and powerful corporations, 
intent on building castles or churches, had 
small compunction in impressing skilled work- 
men, and forcing them to work on terms dic- 
tated. 

Not only had these old craftsmen a system 
of secret signs for knowing one another, but 
also of marks or symbols cut on courses of 
stones laid by them, which disclosed to the 
initiated their presence and handiwork. Much 
that is mystical and extravagant has been 
propounded respecting these 21asotis MarA'?, 
but it seems probable they were nothing more 
than the personal marks of the masters of the 
works, conveying, in forms determined by the 
associations, directions to the setters how to 
lay the stones. Similar marks are indeed used 
ill building to this hour, and by them each 
mason recognizes the particular stone for the 
correct workmanship of which he is answerable. 
On large works a list is kept by the foreman, 
and any new man having a marking similar to 
one already on the list must make a distinctive 
ditl’erence. Skilled masons say that from the 
character of the mark they can tell the kind 
of stone on which it was made. 

It is certainly striking, however, to find the 
same Masons’ Marks, whatever their original 
intent, upon the grandest architectural monu- 
ments from Iceland to Spain and Italy, and still 
more remarkable, and more to our present 
purpose, to find them similarly used in India 
and other Eastern countries. Some of the 
marks are well-known Indian symbols, such 
as the * ubiquitous SC/ rli, which Mr. lor- 
o’usson considers still unexplained, but which 
may have bt*en a signature of the ancient Jama 
kino’s. In Iceland it was called Thor s Ilaiumer. 
and is found on llunic monuments, ancient 
lioman altars, llaiiish medals, English and 
Spanish cathedrals, the l\[iuster at I3alo, the 
church at Oschatz, and may bo seen in high 
relief on a brass amulet, brought from Ashanti, 
in the South Kensingtou Museum. 

Tho late Charles Horne, B.C.S., F.R.A.S., Ac., 
a most diligent archoeologist, collected Masons 
Marks during several years’ service in the 


North-West Provinces, and published, in The 
Builder of 26th June 1869, a notice of them, ac- 
companied by a collection of examples, copied 
on the annexed Plate I. Nos. 1 — 6.* He remarks 
that in largo and ancient buildings he often found 
forty or fifty stones near to one another mark- 
ed in a similar manner, having been probably 
all dressed by the same man on five sides, with 
the rough side left innermost, on which he set 
his mark. This would then be useful in com- 
puting the amount of work done, which was paid 
for by contiuct, as is now the practice in the 
Allahubud quarries where stone was cut for the 
Jamna Railway bridge. On many ancient stones 
directions in Sanskrit characters, such as right 
It an J, ho f tom of p il I a r, iip Ig Jit, et c . , were c u t : the 
characters of the Instructions (No. 5) in the plate 
are Gupta, circa 300 A. D., and were translated 
for Air. Horne by Babu Rajendralala Alitra, as 
signifying (1) “ L itha, ’ Lath, monuraental coL 
Until; (2) Saiika,” latch-pln ; (S) Kicha,” 
inlddlc ; (4) Puda ,” — Initials of Pirrva, East 
Jjakhauy south; (o) Upara, of the upper course. 
General Cunningham, iu his ArcJoeologicul Sur- 
er g Be ports, vol. I., has, in plates xxxiv. and 
xxxvii., given figures of Alasous* Alarks from the 
1 great stupa of S a r n a t h and from the great 
j mosque at D e h 1 i ; several of the latter are 
instructions for numbering and placing the 
stones. Some of tho Letters following the In- 
structions (No. f>) are transliterated with doubt. 
The curious figure of the cock (No. 4) is cut on 
a black stone roof in a small tower in the south- 
west corner of the Atallah Ala^^^jid, and from its 
pi^sition must have been incised before the 
btoiie was placed, which was probably during 
t h e AI uh amma dan o c c upa t i o n . The m ark s from 
Sadiya, Upper Assam (Xo. 7), occurred on stones 
iu the “ Copper Temple,” and are taken from 
plate XXX. vol. XVII. of the Journal of the 
A-iftlc Sorlefg of Bengal (page 467). The line 
of Persian marks (No. 8) taken from plate 
Ixxxii. vol. HI. of Sir W. Oiiseley's Travels 
In Bcrsla (page HA), He copied the marks 
(there called iilshdn) from large hewn stones 
iu the magnificent ancient Palace of Saadeka- 
b'ld, Ahude if Happiness, near Ispahan. Signs 
much resembling Alasons' Alarks are often 
found impres.sed on the bricks of the Birs-i-Nim- 
ruJ, or Tower of Babel. Advancing to A\ estern 
Asia, The Builder of 12th June 1875 contains 


* The Atallah and other buildings in the N.W-T . mostly date from A.n. 1300 to 1180. 
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a collection of marks, copied in Plate 11. 
9, obtained by Mr. G. J. Chester at Tartu s 
(Tortosa) andJebeil,in tlie north of Syria, 
near A r a d u s, no^y H u a d, the Biblical 
A r V a d , and communicated by him to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. At 
T a r t u s there is a castle, an immense structure 
of massive drafted masonry of crusading date, 
incorporating probably still earlier constructions 
and masonry : the stones exhibit many Masons’ 
Marks. There is also a cathedral, described as 
a noble eddfice, extraordinarily perfect, tit to be 
used at any moment for Christian worship, con- 
sisting of four bays, the east end with three 
apses, each square outside ; the roof of vaulted 
stone ; the w'cst front has a pointed doorway 
with a large threefold windotv above it of cx- 
(juisite proportion, and there are elegant lancet 
windows at the sides. The marks come chiefly 
from these buildings. Mr. Cliester coiniders 
them to 1)0 Christian and European, such as 
were used in the eleventh and tvrclfth centuries, 
though some are of all dates and countries. 
A few marks flO. 13) from the Holy Land are 
added from IMr. G oil win's collection, mid some 
from ruin.s in Lycia (No. 13) ; also a lino of Eoman 
marks from Pompeii (No. 11), and examples 
from Hadrian's wall (17) of the second century 
and Roman altars found in England (No. 

Still further to illu.'^tratc tlic sulijeet and 
to assist comparison, several sets of inaiks 
(Nos. 18 — 27) from mediawal buildiugs all 
over ]‘]uropc are selected from !Mr. GrHhvin’s 
collection ])ablish('<l in Ilnihlrr oi' March 

27, l<^bl> (vol. XX\][. jip. 213-213). Tlio re- 
markable identity of marks used in widely 
separated countries and ag('S cannot hiil to strike 
attention. Some arc as nniversal as the hvas- 
tikdj and as full of mystical and typical ni(>an- 
ings.'^ Such is the liour-glass Ibrm nndthe 
involved triangles, wliieli when a pentaelc arc 
an emblem of Siva and Brabma, and tlie famous 
“ Solomon's Seal,” as well as a hlasonic symbol ; 
trident-shaped signs in the Indian and Persian 
marks, like the Greek yjr, wliich are identical 
wdth the Vaishnava sect-mark, passes into the 
Government maik, and (reversed) 

is a Gish character ; and the T in the Ruiuc al- 

* In a cliambcr of tlip Gn'at Pyrainid fut tl),> bull 
surmount ‘nl by a tljf^ '•amp as ihp coruiiatipri b.ill and 

that on the t )p of 8t. Paufs Catliodral • rev^r-^pil ir is the 
aptronf)mical Fijin of VeiiU'?. Thoni^di now an eminently 
Christiaii symbol, it bore a widely diifereat sigmiicution in 


phabet. On European as well as on Asiatic 
buildings may be found Hindu caste-marks, 
Rosicrucian, Astrological, and Cabalistic signs, 
and characters occurring in the Etruscan, 
Lyciau, Old Slavic, African, Gnostic, Palmy- 
rene, and Cufic alphabets, as well as the pro- 
grcssional varieties of the Indian Alphabets. 
The Y, N, W. and A forms are of all countries 
and ages. Indeed, not the least curious point 
in this subject is the fact that nearly all the 
Runic letters are found figuring far and wide 
as Masons' Marks, — a circumstance not to be 
lust sight of by those who affirm that Odin, 
“the inventor of the Runes,” and his Acsir, 
were a people from the East. Amongst our 
present instances from Persia the not uncommon 
markf is the Runic S : this character also occurs 
in the Asoka and Western Cave Inscriptions, 
in which it has the power of d ; it is also found 
in the Arianian Alphabet, as given by the late 
Prof. Wilson in his Arlano. where it 

represents and finally in the Himyaritic In- 
scriptions of Southern Arabia it is n : — astro- 
nomically it denotes Saturn. 

In Connection with this subject the alphabets 
and inscriptions given in vol. I, of Prinsep's 
n,i Itldion AidKlHitlr'i ; Prof. H, H. 
Y ihon’s paper on Rock Inscriptions of Kapurdi 
G.ri, Dhauli, and Giinar, in the Journal of ihe 
7i' ojal Aioui/c Sunchf^ vol. XII., and tlie Arianian 
Alpliabet above mentioned ; the progr(*ssional 
Alpluibet in Hope s in TJltdrv'ar 

and and Plate 2 of Hindu Symbols 

ami Caste-marks in JMoor’s llinfht VantltPiVo 
may lie referred to : as also iMr. Burncirs 
yjnnevh of S<odh Indian Palcro^jraphij. The 
length of Afasons’ !Marks, it niny be mentioned, 
rane’('s from 1 in. to •> in. or 3 in. ; the majority, 
howevim, are from 2 in. to 3 in. long. YTicn 
I be(*ame alive to tlu' subject, I bad no oppor- 
tunity of examining tlic great temples of 
Southern India, but only tlio remains of Jaina 
andiitei'turc occurring in Eanara. On those 
T could find no mark, though it is far from 
impossible they may exist. Search on buildings 
all over India, f as well as in Afghanistan and 
adjaeiuit countries, would doubtless discover 
rnulfitudes, wliich it would be interesting to 

tliH prpfodin" fiLTfs. 

t Hir a of :Masons’ Marks from the T fij see 

the Quarterly ifener-, vul. XIl. (Ittg)) p. 

%b, p. 441 ff. and yol. XIII. 

(Io4G) p. 410,— 11,0. 
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compare marks tliat may be found in 

Ceylon, Siam, Kambodia, and Java. Should any 
be discovered in remoter China and Japan, the 
interest would be increased : for though the sub- 


ject is probably more curious than important, 
it might point to some useful conclusions, and 
throw perhaps a ray of light on the early his- 
tory of architecture. 


K’OTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN PARTS OF THE UPPER 
GODAYARi AND KRISHNA DISTRICTS. 

{Fi'Otn the Proceeditigs of the Madras Govertinienty Puhlic Department, 11th Feh. 1875.) 


These antiquities consist of the cairns and 
tombs of Dravidians or earlier Skythians, of 
Skythian tombs of the later period, ruins of 
Buddhist and Hindu temples, and stone crosses 
of the early Christian period. 

1. In the Upper Godavari, British side, and 
Krishiifi Districts south of Jagiapeta, Dravidian 
or earlier Skythian tombs and cairns are found 
in groups, particularly in the Krishna District, 
where there are hundreds on one hill alone. The 
cairns are constructed of four stone slabs on 
edge, and slab at bottom and one on top ; then 
round the tomb a ring of small stones some 
twelve feet in diameter, and small stones, within 
that, heaped over the grave. The grave is sunk 
from two to four feet ia the ground, according 
to the breadth of the side slabs. The sizes of the 
graves are from one foot six inches long by one 
foot broad to six feet long by two feet broad. In 
the Krishna District the slabs are limestone ; in 
the Upper Godavari, trap, metamorphic rock, 
and sandstone. I have opened several of these 
graves and found a skeleton. The body had been 
laid on the right side, head resting on right 
arm — head always north, feet south. The bones 
were invariably so damaged that they crumbled 
almost at a touch. The upper slabs on the tombs 
vary in size. I have found them from four feet 
by three feet to eight feet by six feet ; some of 
the smaller toinb.s have no slabs on them on 
top, but only small stones piled up as a cairn. 
(Sf^e Fig. 1.) In none of the graves have I 
found any ornaments, beads, or pottery. 

I thiuk that these graves must be between 
3,000 and 4,000 years old.* 

2. SL’i/fhian These I have only scon 

in the Upper Godavari ; they are tombs without 
cairns. These tombs have no slabs at bottom, 
only four forming the sides ; they are generally 
four feet by three feet, some with immense slabs 
on top. I have measui’ed them fourteen feet 

* Xi) call placed '»u the conely'ions 

raeutioncd lu this paper ro^jpoetm^' the ages ut the ro- 


by five feet ; they lay irrespective of compass 
bearing. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pots filled with burnt bones and clay. 

I have found beads apparently made of ivory, 
and some small glass ones of red and green 
colour, in the pot that contains the charred 
remains of the skull. (Fig. 2.) 

There is a splendid tomb made of sandstone on 
the Nizam’s side of the river opposite Lingala ; 
the slab on top is nine feet square ; the tomb 
surrounded with eight rings of stone (sunk in 
the ground) some seven feet in diameter, and is 
evidently a chiers grave. I had no opportunity 
to open and examine it; but another grave, 
with smaller slabs and fewer rings round it, I 
opened. In the tomb there were the usual pots 
with bones and beads ; the rings contain a 
skeleton with feet in towards the tomb, the 
skull placed between the knees. These were the 
skeletons of slaves that had been sacrificed on 
the death of a chief, number according to rank. 
Herodotus describes this ceremony. These two 
different tombs alluded to in the foregoing are in- 
discriminately called by the natives rdkshasi- 
fuUu, ‘ tombs of the giants this is a misnomer. 
None of the skeletons I have met with exceed in 
size those of the present day ; and the unburnt 
bones in the other tombs, pieces of ribs, 
arm-bones and pieces of the skull, are just the 
usual size. 

The graves with the charred bones of the 
dead probably belong to the Northern race of 
Skythians, who may have learned the custom 
of cremation during the Grecian invasion in 
their country 325 years B.C., and brought this 
: custom south in their wars. The upright stones 
in connection with demon-worship I have only 
fecund in the Krishna District (see Figs. 3,4). 
ThcKolhsand Gonds put up wooden posts for 
the same rite. 

3. Ruins of Hindu temples of the earlier 

main 3 ; and the name SlgtlLiJit is, to »ay tlie least, unsatis- 
fa(.tury, — E d. 
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period before Buddhism 1 have not found, either 
in the Godavari or Krishna District, in the places 
I have visited ; all the pieces among the ruins 
have grotescj^ue and unliuman-shaped sculpture 
on them, winch is not the ca^e in the earlier 
temples, where some of the sculptures of human 
beings are almost equal to those of the Greeks. 

Of the remains of Buddhist temples I have 
seen two in the Upper Godavari. One has the 
appearance of having been one of the foitihed 
Buddhist temples. The wall of the enclosure, 
some b feet square, had on two sides a rough 
stone wall faced with cut stone some eighteen 
feet high ; on the other two sides the hill is a* 
clith The entrance gate was built of immense 
bl oeks of stone ; the top beam consisted of a 
square stone with Buddha and two elephants 
with pots in their trunks pouring water on him 
car veil on it.^ Subsequently this temple seems 
to liave passed into Hindu hands. By the broken 
stone bulls in the enclosure, and by some Mu- 
hammadan coins found in the old well, now 
nearly filled up with rubbish, it seems to have 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is well situated, being close to the 
ruin at Davarapilli. 

The next instance of Buddhism are two stones 
(built into a small temple at Lingala) with the 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not seen any remains of Jain temples 
or idols in the Upper Godavari. 

Ruins of Hindu temples are numerous both 
on the British and Nizam’s side of the river. 
The temples have all been small, and the idols 
very rouMdy carved. Of the present temoles 
in the Upjier Godavari none exceed l<hj in 
nge. One small temple at rLirna>hala said 
to be built near the spot fnan whieh the wile of 
Ihuna was carried <>fi‘ to ( ’eylou, and on one stone 
in a cay It at the back of the temple is shown a 
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footprint, said to be the spot the wife stood ob 
when she was forcibly carried off. The footprint 
is thin ; but I rather think it has been cut in the 
stone. In excavating among the ruins of a 
small temple at Xelimilli, some four miles north- 
cast of Dumagudem, I found a rough stone 
(hard) some two feet six inches long by one foot 
four inches broad and four inches thick ; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. The language 
is Sanskrit ; the date is plain ; the stone is ToO 
years old. 

4. The Christian remains are on the Xizam’s 
side near Mungapehi in the jungles, and consist 
of several stone crosses ; t one some thirteen 
feet high, and also a structure which on first ap- 
pearance looks like a tomb ; it is seven feet above 
ground, abuut eight feet square, closed on three 
sides, open on one, and roofed in with an im- 
mense slab of stone. M"hen I saw them I was 
pressed for time, and so did not examine them 
closely. I did not see any inscription, nor had I 
means to make any excavation. To fix the date 
of these crosses is rather a difficult matter. 
Christianity (the Syrian Church) was intro- 
duced into India in 400 a.d. These churches re- 
mained in peace till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, when persecution began, 
and was brought to a climax in 1699 a.d., 
when Sieneses, Archbishop of Goa, instituted 
the Impiisition, and ordered all the Syrian hooks 
to be destroyed and burnt. It is well known 
that many of the Syrian Christians sought refuge 
by fiiglit inland, — they were favourably looked on 
by the Hindus; but whether these crosses were 
put u]) hy them, or belong to an earlier ])eriod, J 
is a (|iR\>tiun that can only be dc'cided in case 
any iu>eri})tiuu.> are found on or lu'ar tliem. 

T. Vw^iAvrKX, 
Executive Engineer, D.P.W. 
4^A Lee, Is 74. 


PROGRESS OF OEIENT 

{AhriJ'jcd ft’ohi Aaiiv<d of tlo: 

1^75. j i 

ih’ofc''^or John Dowsonhas contributed to Part 2, j 
\ oh \ il. of the II. Soc. a ])aj)er on a ' 

Ihietriauhpuli inscription of con-ideralfie interest . 

* B lint Lai: '.hint the eun^ort nf Yi-lmu, vatln-r tliau j 
Ijj'l'lna — • Ai'cho.o^o'ji' Ut'ji'nt /■ ,* i J l\n- ] 

p 1.‘5; 7/ t'e t,, *>L)d - 

fd pj> II K jii>, |i;j, joi), -2^. ! 

F ill.'-..* ."r - !h [oiilt t' I till* -.‘lilt* .tLnj tho nriyidmuf. 

• cuut. FerL'Usson’b M ^s. pp. 


AL RESEARCH, LS74-76. 

brought from f a k li t-i-B a h i by Dr. Leitncr, and 
now 111 the Labor Museum. JJie document re- 
coids the name and title ot the king oioLinf 

vhoni both General Cunningham 
and Protesbor Dowson. indefx'ndenth ut’eaeh other, 

— Fi*. 

X ih'd S\ nun Cliri'liana in the ITui<lnrrhjul tt-r- 

nt 'ii. - ],itr ii'. tlir -tvi'iitfciith cri'tui’y, wf .^houKl in all 
in’Mf),! rriiit J hu^♦' huil SMitir iiR'iiti'-lint tln.> fu't. Jt 
1m n, th. -(> ^.au LaidL he uf later d..tt* tiiun a i>. 

luuu.— La. 
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have.identified with Gondophares. They disagreed, , 
however, as to the date, the latter reading it as ! 

the 20th year of the king, on the 7th day of the j 
month Yaisakha,” whilst the former read it as i 
“the year Saihvat 1U3 (a..d. 46), the 4th of Yai- 
sakha, the 20th year of the kings reign.” Pro- ! 
lessor Dowson has now taken the inscription up ! 
once more, and adopts General Cunningham's in- 
terpretation of the word saihcatsara as meaning the 
Saihvat (or Yikramaditya) era. His revised read- 
ing of the date is the *20th year of the king, the 
year 100 of the Samvat, the 3rd day of YaiAakha.'" 
Another communication of considerable antiquarian 
interest is an account by iMr. T. H. Blakesley of 
Ceylon on the ruins of S ig i r i. The rock of 
S ig i r i , in the north extremity of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, which rises some 500 feet above the 
surrounding plain, appears in early times to have | 
constituted the citadel of a fortified position, 
surrounded by earthworks and moats, the sides 
of which are in some parts revetted with stone. 
Mr. Blakesley has traced out two quadrangular 
areas, comprising, together with the rock, a space 
of some 600 acres, and defended not only by these 
walls and moats, but, on the eastern side, by a 
large artificial lake, which he thinks must have 
been used also for the purposes of agricultural ir- 
rigation. Extensive earthworks or JjgiHiIs for the 
diversion of running water into particular channels 
have also been traced in different directions for 
some miles. Mr. Blakesley ascribes these earth- 
works to Ring R a s y a p a the P arricide, who 
lived in the fifth century of our era; and the 
completion of the irrigation arrangements to 
ParakramaBahuiiithe middle of the twelfth 
century. Earlier than either of them — indeed, as 
early as the first century b.c. — arc, in his opinion, 
the walls of cyclopean masonry still to be seen at 
M a p a g a 1 a, a pair of rocks about half a mile 
south of the rock of S i g i r i. 

Ill the numbers of the Journal of the Asiatic 
of Bengal of 1874 which have been hitherto 
received, the most important contribution is a 
translation from the Arabic, by Major E. C. Ross, 
at Maskat, of the KashfaBGho'nniali, which, in 
the translator’s opinion, is to be considered as the 
most authentic and coherent account of the his- 
tory of 'Oman that has emanated from nati%'e 
sources, Tlic work appears to be extremely raie. 
Major Ross had only heard of two copies existing 
in 'Oman, from one of which his translation has 
been prepared. The name of the author ol the woik 
was not given in the manuscript, but Major Ross 
was informe<l by some learned men that the author | 
was 8 i r h a n - b i n - 8 a i d, a native of I z k i . i 

Baba Rajendralala Mitra discusses at length the | 
question as to the supposed identity of the Greeks 


with the Y a V a n a s. The conclusions at vrliich 
he arrives are chiefly these : That origimdly the 
term Y a v a n a was the name of a country and of 
its people to the west of Randahar, which may have 
been Arabia, or Persia, or Media, or Assyria — 
probably the last ; that subsequently it became the 
name of all these countries ; and that there is 
not a tittle of evidence to show that it was at any 
one time the exclusive name of the Greeks. 

The discovery by Mr. AVestmacott of seventeen 
Arabic inscriptions, ranging from a.ii. 85‘J to lf38, 
at Maldah, has enabled Dr. H. Blochraann to 
continue his valuable contributions to the geo- 
graphy and history of Bengal during the Muham- 
madan period. 

In the Journal of the Bonibag Branch of the 
Rnijal Asiatic Society Mr. E. Rehatsek has publish- 
ed facsimiles and annotated readings of twelve 
Himyaritic inscriptions — nine of which are inscrib- 
ed on stone, and three on metal plates — which 
the Society procured a few years ago from Arabia, 
together with eight Arabic talis manic medicine- 
cups, facsimiles and descriptions of which are 
likewise published by Mr. Rehatsek. Of the 
Himyaritic inscriptions two are written in the 
^ov(rTpo(f)T)^6v style. Another contribution of con- 
siderable importance is a series of Sanskrit and 
Old Canarese Inscriptions relating to the Ratta 
Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum, in modern 
Canarese character, with translation and notes, by 
Mr. J. F. Fleet. These documents furnish a very 
satisfactory view of the two powerful families 
which play such an important part in the history 
of the Chalukyas during a period of about three 
centuries and a half, from the time they were first 
raised from the rank of spiritual preceptors to the 
position of chieftains. The value of Mr. Fleet’s 
communication would have been considerably en- 
hanced by facsimile copies. The same number 
contains a legendary account of Ring Saliva- 
h a n a or S a t a v a h a n a, drawn from a Ma- 
rathi treatise entitled Sdlivdhana-charltra, by Rao 
Saheb Y. Mandlik. 

Mr. R.JT. Telang has given two papers : in one of 
them he endeavours to fix the date of Madhu- 
sfidana Sarasvati, who commented on the 
Bhagavathjitd, at about the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the 16th century; whilst in the 
other he gives a Chidukya copperjdate grant, and 
examines the chronology of the Western line of 
that dynasty down to Yijayaditya (a.d. 695 to 733). 

Archccologg—Lidin.—ThG Council are happy to 
be able to state that since the last anniversary 
meeting considerable progress has i)een made in 
the Archseological Survey of India, including some 
discoveries which have the most important bearing 
on our knowledge of the ancient art and religion ot 
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that country. Of thc^'O the most ]u‘ominent is 
that made by General Cunningham of the half- 
buried rail of the tope at Bharahut, Tthich he 
thinks belong'5 to a period not long yubscc[ueut to 
the age of Asuka. These remains appear to be 
covered with the most elaborate bas-reliefs, which 
afford a wonderfully complete illustration of the 
arts of the period, as well as an autbentic picture 
of the early forms of the Buddhist faith. 

Some years ago, when Hr. Fergusson first 
publUhcd his work on Tr'-^ au'l S>rpedt TFo’s/f/p, 

It was scarcely susiiected that the Jot<i]ca^, or 
legendary lives of Buddha, wore of any great 
anti(piity. Before, however, the second edition 
appeared, !Mr. Fergusson had been enabled, with 
Hr. Beal's n.'^si^tance, to identify among the sculp- 
tures of the Sanchi Tope some scenes from the 
Vrss'fdff'rd ami other Jatakas, the conversion of 
the Kafyapas. and other incidents in the life of 
Buddha. There were then already sufficient 
indications to make it probablC'-though they 
were not strong enough to prove it — that at least 
a great ])art of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon 
and Xepal was as old as the Chri&tian era. The 
great merit of General Cunningham’s discovery 
consequently consists in the Bharahut rail being 
older than anything hitherto known ; in the 
scenes represented being more numerous and 
varied than those at Sanchi and Amaravati, and 
in their being all inscribed with the same names 
which the Jatakas bear in Buddhist literature. 
The incidents depicted are sometimes not in them- 
selves easily recognized ; but the names of the 
jiriucipal actors being written aloiig.^idc of them, 
there can be no pO''>ible mi>take as to the persons 
they are intended to represent. 

Hr. Burgess’s It> imi't on his first season’s work 
as Arclueological Surveyor, in the districts of 
Belgaum and Kaladgi, is replete with information 
on the aiiti(|uities of the^c district^, whicli were 
only imperfectly known before. The volume is 
profu'^ely illustrated by photographs and plans, 
well as drawings ofdctads ; but the point of most 
permanent interest is probably the discovery in 
the Badumi caves of inscriptions bearing 
dates from a well -ascertained epoch, and in 
the reign of a king whose name was previouslv 
familiar to ns from other documents. Xo 
inscriptions with either a date or a rf'cnguizablo 
name had hitlierto been found in any Biuhmanical 
cave, and there was thus no tliie to their 
except the a-'^umed ]U’ogres-iun of style. Xow, 
however, that Cave Xo. HI. at B.idfuui is known 
to ha^ 0 bemi dedicated iu the twelfth \'ear(;f Kino- 
H a n g a 1 i > v a r a , " > year^ after the inaugura- 

tion of the king of the Saka-. nr \.r». 57^. wo 
have a fixed jioinito ^tart from. The iir-t inference 


we shall probably have to draw from this discovery 
seems to bo that the Brahmanical caves at Flora 
and elsewhere were not always of a later date 
than, but were, in some instances at least, contem- 
porary with, the latest Buddhist caves ; whilst it 
also appears that it may be necessary to carry 
back the present form of the Hindu Pantheon to 
a considerably earlier period than was hitherto 
assigned to it. 

Lieutenant Cole has also published his report on 
the buildings in the neighbourhood of Agra ; and, 
though containiug little that is new, its illustrations 
are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the district. 

For several years past a party of Sappers have 
been employed in exploring the remains of the Bud- 
dhist buildings in the district of Peshawar.- Plans 
of the buried monasteries at Takht-i-Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi. and H a r k a i , which they have 
uncovered, have been published in the Labor 
Gazdte, but unfortunately on so small a scale and 
so imperfectly as hardly to be intelligible. The 
sculptures found in these excavations have all 
been sent to the Labor Huseum, but, again unfor- 
tunately, without any steps being taken to indicate 
from what place the specimens came ; so that 
General Cunningham was only able to ascertain the 
original site of six. Notwithstanding all this, they 
form a group of sculptures nearly as interesting 
as those from Bharahut ; and though, unfor- 
tunately, none of them are inscribed, there will 
probably be little difficulty in identifying most 
of the scenes they are intended to represent. 
Although we have at present no means of ascertain- 
ing the dates of these sculptures with anything 
like precision, it appears probable that they extend 
from the Christian era to the Hiprah. But the most 
interesting point is that they seem to exhibit a 
marked clas.';ieal, or at least 'Western influence. 
It remains, however, to be ascertained whether 
this arose from the seeel planted there by tho 
Baktrian Greeks, or whether it was the result of 
continued communication between the wot and 
the north-west corner of India during the period 
indicated. It is to ho hoped that a selection from 
th(;<e in the Labor IMusuum will be brought home, 
as they arc entirely thrown away wliere they are. 

CrjJod . — Thanks to the enlightened interest 
taken b}- Mr. Gregory, the present Governor of 
Ceylon, in arelaeologioal rcM-arcIi, step'. have been 
taken by the Colonial Olliee to have all inscri])tions 
in tho inland copied and juibli^licd. This impor- 
tant work lias been umh'rtakcn by a German 
‘^cliolar, Dr. Paul ( roULchmidt, wlio has hitherto 
given much attention to the study of the Indian 
Pi’akrits. According to the latest report^, Dr, 
Goldschmidt has already examined nearly all tho 
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inscriptions at Auuradhapura and !Mahintale. At i 
the former place a new inscription of considerable 
length has been discovered and copied by him. 
The Governor has likewise re solved to have the 
ruins ill the island properly snrv'eyed by a compe- 
tent person, and plans, drawings, and descriptions 
of them published. 

The appearance of Dr. A. Buriicirs Elrni^dt^ nf 
has sncressrully broken 
ground in an important but liiilicrto neglected 
branch of inquiry. The first cliapter deals with 
the various theories regarding the date of the in- 
troduction or writing into India : whilst tho second 
contains a conspectus of tho alphabets and tlie 
chief dynasties of the Suiirli, followed by disen- 
sions on the South-Indian nunmraD, accent^, and 
signs of punctuation : and lin illy by tine-sa}^ on tlie 
different kinds ot Sontli-IndLaii ins jription-’. with 
numerous palmograpliic sjicnmrn=5. cvocuted from 
original copper-plates, stones, and ])alm-loaf manu- 
scripts. 

The first volume of Babd Rl jmidralala Mitre' s 
long-expected work on ilio of 

Ins ju-t reached this co’iniry. T'!i.*p ihlisUed volume 
deals more e-pecially with the prluei[>les of Indirn 
architecture, and with the soca'l condition and 
religion of the Orissan toinple-bnildors. It is 
copiomly illustrated by iitliogniphs. The second 
volume will describe in fuller d'^ail the anti |ULtios 
of Kliaudagiri, Udayagiri, Bliuvaiitdvara, Kanarak, 
Alti, ami Jayapiir. 

Soii^krU . — PiMfossor Mix Muller’s edition of the 
with Sayan I's conimear, urigiiiallv under- 
taken under the liimral patronage of r lie Directors 
of the Ea^t India Company, after vards continued 
by Her INhijesty’s Smretarie^ of State, has now 
been coiiiideted. The ^ixtli wdumo contains, 
besides t.lio concluding porti<iu of the text and 
commentary, the second part of tlie u^^eful iol 
vcrhnriDiK and an index of tlie dttora-ii t or 
second members of compound words, jirepared by 
Dr. G. Tliibaiit. 

Professor R. Roth, of Tubingen, is about, in 
conjunction with Professor \V. 1). AVhitaey, to 
bring out the long-expected second volume of the 
Atliif] ravr'lij containing tlie C'O’/'C I lit 

has lately given an account of the manuscript 
materials he has obtained fr^>m Imll.i since the 
])ublioatioii of tlio text. Of csj)i-'cial interest 
is a IMS. which has been discovered in Kasmir, 
containing the or recension of the school 

of the Paippaladas, tho text of which greatly differs 
from that hitherto known. 

The last volume of the T/'nHs rrb’o/is o/ the Got- 
tinge ti Acadenvj contains a paper by Professor T. 
Bcnfey, in which he states his reasons for believing 
that the Sauliitas or combined texts of the Vedas 


have been handed down to us in exactly the same 
form in which they were at the time when the 
hymns were first collected. These and other pa- 
pers of a similar kind will be introductory to a 
complete graniinar of the Vedas, whicli he has 
prepared for publication. 

In his inaugural dissertation Dr. E. Grube 
has published the text and an iade.G vcehuriint 
of the Sd^mroddligdij^f, which, though reckoned 
among tho supplementary treatises of the Itig- 
I'eda, is evidently of comparatively modern ori- 
gin. The subject of this treatise is the legend 
of the bet between the two wives of K a s y a p a, 
Suparni (or Vinata) and Kadrd, by which the 
former becomes the slave of the latter, until her 
sou S u }) a r ua (Oaruda) restores her to liberty 
])y means of ambrosia he has forcibly taken from 
the gods. 

To last year's volume of Abhandhuigen of the 
Munich Academy Professor M. Hang has con- 
tributed an elaborate essay on the various theories 
and modes of ^"edic accentuation, partly drawn 
from sources acccasiblo to him alone in manu- 
scripts procured by him in India. In the same 
paper iTofcSbOr Hang eiidoavonrs to show that, 
so far from the Vedic accentuation being intended, 
as has been generally believed, for the actual ac- 
cents of tlie language, it is only a kind of musical 
modulation, and that the notion which has 
liirliorto prevailed as to the marking the 

accented syllable of the word is altogether erro- 
neous. Professor Haag's views have, however, 
already drawn forth protests from several San- 
! skrit scholars, by whom the numerous analogies 
1 let ween the udatta and the word- accent in the 
' cognate languages, and the close coniiectiou 
' between it and the gunatinn of vowels in many 
] grammatical formations arc justly insisted upon. 

! Since tho publication, at Banaras. of the great 
’ commeiitaiy on Panin I’s grammatical aphorisms, 

! the ^LihthJi tdnjn, the Indian Government has 
I lirought out its magnificent photolithographic re- 
production of the same work, together with the 
comments of Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. This 
i work, coiisi>ting of six volumes, of together 4G74 
i pages, was originally undertaken at the siig- 
! gust ion of the late Professor Goldstiicker, who had 
himself corrected all but dOO pages when he was 
overtaken by death, and thus precluded from 
seeing completed this grand monument of his 
untiring energy. 

Professor Kielliorn, of Puna, has now completed 
his translation of Nagojibhatta's Porihhdshendu- 
b\'Jch<n\t, a work of infinite labour, for which he 
deserves tho cordial thanks of all Sanskrit scholars. 
In Dr. Kielhorn’s opinion the greater part of these 
l>'irihlul6hds, or general maxims intended to assist 
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a correct} interpretation of Paniiii s rales, com- 
mented upon by Nagoji, must, either consciously 
or unconsciously, have been adopted already by 
Pdnini, and must therefore be adopted aho by us, 
Trhen we wish to explain and apply the rules of 
that great grammarian, and to ascertain the value 
and accuracy of their traditional intcrpmation. 

To his excellent edition of Yaruhamihira’s 
ByUtat-SoSnhltd Professor H. Hern, ot Leyden, 
has added another important a-tronomical text, 
viz. the Anjrthhnfhja , together with the comment 
of Paramadisvava. The author, Aryabhata, was 
born as he him-elf states in a couplet of the 
second chapter, in the year of the Kaliyuga coire- 
sponding with a.d. 47b. 

Dr. C4, Buhler has brought out. in the Lomliay 
Sanskrit Series, the first part of his long-cxpLCtcd 
critical edition of Damlin's yiAn 

The examination of private collections ot San- 
skrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency has been carried on by 
the same scholar with very marked succc-'^. Two 
years ago Dr. Buhler announced in the 

the recovery of two Prakrit gIo>-.iries 
of considerable importance, viz. the D', 
f/rnlia of Hemachaudra, and the Falhfcho/ 
the former with the >Sanskrit erpii valent^. Since 
then a second MS. of the latter work lius been 
discovered by him, whiLt of the former veork 
as mauj" as six copies have already come to linlit. 
Of an important grammatical work, the ( r<’ mi r<if,7a- 
',it'-iho('Jrfd](u two incomplete copies exist in fhigl.nid 
— one Ijelonging to the Society's collection, the 
other to the India Office Library. For raauyyoar-^ the 
late Professor GohLtiicker in vain exerted hini'clf 
to obtain another copy from India. Snir-e Ins 
death no less than three copies of the work have 
l)cen discovered Ijy Dr. Buhler. These, however, 
are only a few of the many important ac';r>-ioiis 
of scarce or hitherto unknown works for which 
scholars are indebted to Dr. Buhler and to the 
Bombay Government, which bus hitherto so lib- 
erollv encouraged Ids re-carclie'^, 

Ftili . — By Ills admirable sketih of Pali gram- 
mar, Dr. E. W. A, Kuhn, of Lei{)zig, ha- supplied 
a long-felfc want. Dr. Kulin, like mo^t other 
European scholars, rojects the ideiitificatirm of the 
Pali with the Magadhi, or dialect of Msgadha, 
and, on the strength of its vtTy niarki.'d similarity 
to the language of the Girnar Asoka inscription, 
takc'^, with Profes.-or "We^tergaard, the dialect of 
Ujjayini to have been it'=i chief source, 

]\rr. V. Eausboll, of Copenhagen, is now engaged 
in bringing out a complete edition of the 
with the commentary, the first part of which has 
already appeared. The n-efulness of the work will 
be greatly enhanced by a translation which Pro- 


fessor K. C. Childers is now preparing for press. 
The second and concluding part of Professor 
Childers’s excellent PMi Dicti. mry is also making 
rapid progress, and will probably be ready tor 
publication in the course ot next month. 

Sir iMutu Kumara Svamin has published a 
tran>lation of the Istpdta^ or discourses of 

Gautama Buddha, considered as part of the Bud- 
dhist Canon ; and the Pali text and a translation 
of the Ddflut cn :Aft , or history of the sacred tooth. 

F'fJihiL’L — To their edition of the Arda Yiraf 
and two other Pahlavi texts Dr. E. AY. West and 
Professor M. Haug have now added a complete 
glos-ary, arranged accoiding to the order of the 
Pahlavi letters, together with an alphabetical index, 
ill the Piumaii character, to the transliterations 
adopted in the glossary. 

Under the auspices of the Sir Jamsetji Je- 
jetblioy Fund. Destur Behramji Saiijana has 
brought out the first volume of an edition of the 
B'lF i<d. both ill the original Fahlavi text, and a 
tT.inslitcratioii in the Zend character, together 
with Gujarati and English traiiblations, and a 
glo--ary of ^elect terms. 

zL'c///c’. — Prufe-sor E. Sachau’s English trans- 
lation of A/ Jh'/'C/trs Aihlr fd Bdl'id, to the pub- 
lication of which the remainder of the funds of the 
Oriental Trau-lation Committee will be devoted, 
is making sat^^factol■y progress. 

Piotc.-ior J. do Goejc has brought out, from 
a Leyden manuscript, perhaps the only one in 
exi.-tence, a heautiful edition of the Bhvati of 
AbudANdiUd Moslim ilmo-'l-AValid al-An-ari. to- 
gether with an Arabic commentary, and explan- 
atory note's. The exact age of the poet is not 
known ; hut M. Dc Goejc suppose.'- that he was 
probably l^orii liotweeu ld»o and llO a.h. The 
same industrious scholar has is>ucd the fifth 
volume of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at 
Leyden. The two preceding volumes had been 
jirepared by him in conjuncfciou with M. Dc Jong, 
wliiUt vuls. i. and li. were published by Professor 
Dozy. 

lh‘(Te--or AV, Wright has brought out a now re- 
vised and enlarged edition of bi> Arabic Gram- 
mar, and th(,‘ tenth iiud eloventli parts of his 
edition of the of Al-Aluliarrad, the latter 

of which is prinhal at the c\|)eiise of the German 
Oriental Society. 

Ih’oh'ssor E, IT. Palmer, of Cambridge, has 
likcwi'-e publi-lied an Arabic Grammar in which 
the arrangemi'iit of native grammarians has been 
adopted to a gri'ut extent. 

Of AI. Ik Bouehcr’.s text and traiiAation of the 
of Ferazdak, ])ubli-bod from a manuscript 
at Constantinople, the third part has appeared 
during tlie past year. 
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Since the last anniversary meeting, M. Barbier 
de Meynard has brought out the eighth volume of 
his edition and translation of MaswU. To the 
Journal Asuitique for 1874 the same scholar has 
contributed a highly interesting essay on the 
Shiite poet Abu-Hashem, generally called Seid 
Himyari, who was probably born a.h. 10 (a.d. 
7'2S-20). 


Jlimijavltic. — M. J. Halevy has continued, in 
the Journal Asiatojio^, his Etudes Sdlec con • 
taiiiing some further explanations of the valuable 
collection of inscriptions brought home by him. 

Dr. F. Praetorius also has issued the third part 
of his contributions to the interpretation of Him- 
yaritic iuscri])tions, in which six of M. Halevy’s 
inscriptions arc dealt Tvith. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HALABAR CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the India a Aittuiuaryf 
Sir, — In the Indian Antiquary for June (vol. 
p. 18o) Dr. Burnell answers some 
mine on “ Manichmans on the Malabar Coast,” 
printed at p. 153, and I observe that he repre- 
sents my argument as being 

misunderstandings” of the books I quote. This, 

I wish to show, is not the case. 

1. And first with regard to the account of Pan- 
tseuns : — I accept Dr. BurnclTs criticism in so far 
as it points out an inadvertence on my part. I re- 
gret that I wrote ‘‘ Pautmuus sjjcalcsf instead of 
‘‘ Pantmims is reported to have saidf and that I 
have spoken curtly of his mention of an A^fostled' 

The fact is I had so fully discussed elsewhere 
(Missintotrif Enterprise in the East, pp. 66-73) Eu- 
sebius's account of Pankenus’s visit to India, his 
finding a Hebrew (rospel of St. Matthew, and a | 
report of a visit of ** one of the Apostles,” whom j 
Eusebius states to have been Bartholomew, but ; 


Iran and Chaklma, in the first and second cen- 
turies of our era^ — a dialect Iranian in gram- 
matical structure, though considerably mixed with 
Semitic vocables. Later researches, however, have 
shown that this is nob the case, and that the 
language of the Sas-^auian coins and inscriptions 
is purely Ara.uiaie." I have not, therefore, mis- 
understood Max Muller. Nor am I yet aware 
that I am “'utterly wrong” in what I have said 
as to the probability of the Pahlavi language 
having been known in the north of the Persian 
empire, and even at Edessa. 

3. 'With regard to the “ Syrian documents,” 
which I have “ not quoted with precision,” I 


MISCELLANEA. 


VI. 
remarks of 


‘ disfigured by several 


242, I read, “ This language (the Pehlcvi), though 
mixed with Iranian words, is decidedly Semitic, 
and is now supposed to bo the continuation of 
an ArfLiti<,e'iii dialri't sptoh^^n in the aneient tnipire 
of Assyrifi, though not the dialect of the Assyrian 
iiiscriptious. Furmei’ly, Pehlcvi was considered 
as a dialect that had arisen on the frontiers of 


whom I supposed, for reasons there stated, to have 
been, possibly, not Bartholomew,* but Thomas, 
that in the short space of a letter, and the cursory 
summing up of a number of facts, I simply stated 
the result as presented to my memory, instead 
of quoting the ipsissinitt verha of Eusebius. But 
though I have inadvertently made Pantinnus 
speak, instead of Eusebius for him. his testimony 
through Eusebius is still virtually what I stated, 
as to the existence in India of a Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Alatthew in the second century, and the 
visit of “(it/i Apostlef whoever that Apostle may 
really have been : for were it indeed Bartholomew 
who visited India, he was still an Apo»tle. 

2. Again, with regard to the history of the 
Pahlavi language, I can only suppose Dr. Burnell 
has an earlier edition of Alax Aliiller's E etin'cs an 
the Science of Languaye than my own. In the 6tii 
edition ^(Dr. Burnell quotes the 5th), vol. I. page 


thought that they were prett)^ well known to every 
! one interested in the history of the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar. These documents ai*c the ac- 
j counts the priests themselves possess of their early 
I history. Trauslati jiis of portions of two of them 
I 1 have myself published {Missithiary Ent^^rprise in 
the East, pp. 68-72). Extracts from them are also 
I to be found in other books. Whetber these docu- 
' incuts Ije regarded as throughout historically valu- 
able or not, it is at least remarkable that they 
! connect Malabar with Edessa. For instance, in 
one of them wo read as follows : — “ Now in those 
(lays there ajipeared a vision to an archprie.st at 
I Urahai (Edessa), in consequence whereof certain 
! merchants were sent from Jerusalem by comniaud 
of the Catholic authorities in the East to see whe- 
ther there were hero any Nazarenes or Christi- 
ans.”* # # *' ** After this, several prie.^ts, 

students, and Christian women and children came 


* T have stated in ^fissilalary Knt^'rjO’ise ie the La^t * 
that “tlio name of Barth>)loniew t)CCTir'^, fither in 

traditlnn ur el lurch Ill'll 'ry, cxcejit in tluit one 2)a<'taL:e ')f i 
Kusolnu'^, and a jvasvasre m .Soorate-^, \Nhic.‘h i-i nuinit\"'tly 
a inoro nclio of it.” There is, however, an ajtocryphal ae- 
count called tho Marty /\lom of Tartlivlunicw, of much 


liter dat‘\ and wlu<‘h coinrides in a ureat measure ^\ ith what 
pseudo- Ala Luis says of iuiu : hut its plaoinij ins sphere in 
India ma\ bo dimply ai^aui a more echo of Ka&ebiiis’s pas- 
-a'i’e w'hiidi is under eoiisideratiou- There is not a word 
iLs TO Bartholomew’s beimr in India in Dr. Curetou’s 8y?*iac 
IhcioneiLts referred to below. 
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hithci’ fz’Oin Bngdacl, IN’iiieveh, and Jerusalem 
by order ol' the Cutliolic archpric>u afc Uraliai, 
arriviiig in the year Ol the alessiah 7d5 in 
coin])aiiy with the 'merchant Tiiomas/' I ani not 
witlmut warninr, then, for connecting the early 
Syrian Church in ^[ihih.ir with Ede^sa. "Why 
do the priests cherish this tradition, and why do 
they retain the ancient nunc of EIe--a, Urahdi 
or Errhoi, — a name known now to only a few 
scholars — if there is no luiindatiou for their state- 
ment ? 

4. 'To return to Euvchhi-h account of Ihin- 
tinnu-, i)r. Earuell revircTi-in objection, which has 
been u-e I othy too oLtoLian l too recklessly — ly Hr. 
Bart ' >11 cunoug': others— a^ a h,a])i ig-poie fur his- 
torical obstade-, tliat “ liidla was in the early 
centjriL-'- aU). the i'anie of nearly the whole Last, 
iutiuduig China. ’ Tuts stiLteinent has a foinida- 
txon of iruth.'b'ic ti inn' it whenever the name 
lii'ha i^ inontioned by car’y historians is >im})ly 
to 'We<:[) Inh.i o it of tlu argaiiient by a yiChio 
At cord/uLg to this argument llecras- 
tlieUL-, lea' ill T:aLit''Ce thoa’gh lie called Ih^’ book 
J/h o m rv' li 've vi-iri_d FLih-cluin The same 
arg n rnu may b.* u-ed as meee^sluily ag;iiu>t Al 
hhiuiaih aecoaut of fdaucs as agann-it Eusebius's 
acco iiiL- of Panta'uus. 

IhUTlier, Dr. Jhirn.-ll rli unites tlie en i<loiicG of 
LumIjI'is about I’autPeuus on the ground that 
it i- " late lieawiy." and iherefore ** valuele ^.3 
lur irudn" If t!iis canon, again, is to be ap- 
];li< d ill unr*_-erve!l airl s\vc*‘[aug a perise 
in our judgint nt of the staK'nients of lii-tory. 
It is r '-oni-hiiig how lauch will apprar to us 
*' valiielc''S fe>r truth'’: h.'t'try mu'it thonbere- 
wi In cm and in a very snrdl volume t<u. Ifow 
]uan , , 1 -r imtanc'', (if Cbceru'c cliarniing anec- 
doie-ino-tbe cxpuugeil. everything iiiiroducud 
byy / ' t’ or rb- tht,\ or sfp-'-' (>'’<!, : i or C' r- /./.an.*?, 
m.m bo r.‘garded a- cither *' ];ious” or ingjious 
” iicnons.” vdui’ely vo must be alb'Wed soUic' dis- 
ci'innnatioii. Wlicu” liear-ay’’ n really “ /'be hear- 
say, “and wlieii the thing related is an inpavibaljlc 
a''*counu of ^jiue lib^cure person, or wanU col- 
Lueud evidenc" of us trutii, we uuiy indeed ju-^tly 
doidu. Bur I’anuonus ivus not so olnonea per- 
son til it Jjmei)iin i’> likely to Iiavc made rt, mis- 
take about ill- journeys. One thing, at lea>t, is 
clear, namely, tint Cloincns Alexumlrmus, the 
pupil and inunediate successor ofTantamus in the 
chair of the Cate-eliotical school at Alexandria, 
was pretty well vcr^-'cd in fiidian matters, whudi he 
IS generally .-^uppo-ed to have learned fnnn Buntui- 
nu -. lie knew enough to write as follow^ ype 
Indian Cyniru/sophists are al->o in the number, and 


the other barbarian philosophers, and of these there 
are two classes, some of them called Sarmanje,* 
and others Brahmans. And those of the Sarmanae 
who are called Hylobii [1X6 , f neither inhabit 
cities, nor have roofs over them, but are clothed 
in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water 
in their hands. Like those called Encratites in 
the present day, they know not homage nor the 
begetting of children. Some too of the Indians 
obey the precepts of Buddha (Bovrra), whom, on 
account of liis extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to divine honours.*’ Clemens was also ac- 
quainted with the then extant writings of iMegas- 
thenes, as further on he says, “The author Megas- 
thenes, the contemporary of Seleukos Hikator, 
writes as follows in the third of his books, on In- 
diait oijiili s \ — ‘All that was said about nature 
by the ancients is said also by those who pliiloso- 
phize beyond giuce ; some things by the Brah- 
mans among the Indians, and others by those 
called Jews in .Syria'" [Chin, iStromaiaj I. 15, 
translated m the Anfe-^^iriu* ClirUtiun Llhrarij, 
Tol. IV. pp. 3b8, 3DiI)- Lidia, then, w'as pretty well 
known and understood m Alexandra in the time 
of Clemens ; and Eusebius, of whom it is said 
that “ he knew all that hud been written before 
him,’’ luimt have been a mure obtuse, ignorant, or 
careless man than we goiierallv give him credit for 
if, with the XitrOiaaia of Clemens before his eyes, 
he could make a mistake as to when and what 
India was, and as to where Bantceiius went. Hore- 
over, 1 w'ould venture to ask, is it fair to say 
that Eusebius’s testimony as to the journeying 
of Pantienus is founded on late hearsa}', when 
Clemens died in a,d. and Eusebius was born 
in 2fi4 ‘t Indeed it is far from improbable that 
Clemens, who scarcely ever seems to have been 
without a ])en in his hand and who wrote in his 
Str<rniiiti{, “My memoranda are stored up against 
old age, as a remedy against forgetfulness, truly an 
image and outline of those vigorous and animated 
discourses which 1 was privileged to hear, and 
of blessed and truly remarkable men.*’ amongst 
which remarkable men lie a[)])arently placed Pan- 
tienus first (see Ch‘in, Stromata, bk. i. ch. i.)~it 
is, I say, far from inifirobable that Clemens left 
notes, in addition to wliat we find in the Stromata, 
of Pantamus's account of India, and that from 
those notes Eusebius drew his information. 

5. Dr. Burnell remarks that Eusebius's account 
of Pautamus “ says nothing about Thomas.” This 
is true. But it says something about Christians 
having the original Hebrew version of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in the second century in some 
part of India, and that before Manes had come 


t 
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into existence ; and my object is not priinavily to 
contend that St. Thomas came to India— though 
I have something more to say about that too — 
but that the early Christian sects were orthodox, 
and not Gnostic or Manichaaan, as Dr. Burnell 
supposes. All that I maintain about St. Thomas 
is that there is better evidence that he was the first 
inissiouary than that the heresiarch Manes, or any 
follower ot his, founded sects which have since 
become Cliristian. Let us observe that the fact 
that Eusebius mentions the existence of a Hebrew 
Gospel of St Matthew among the Christians whom 
Pantmnus visited in India furnishes very strong 
presumptive evidence that his story is true. For 
the earliest Gospel, used by what has been called 
the “ Hebrew party” in the Church, as distin- 
guished from the “ Hellenic party, was this very 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldee. version of St. 
Matthew; and if one of the Twelve, or any of 
their immediate disciples, visited India, this is j 
the Gospel they would be certain to bring. (See | 
this subject of the Hebrew Gospel ably handled , 
in the EJuihut'gh Revitvj for A])nl Ibyo, in a | 
critique on Sf^pertiatnral Rihfjion.) Of course we i 
have no certain proof that the Christians Pan- j 
tmiius found were in Malabar, and not in Arabia, 
Abyssinia, or China, all which places went equally 
under the denomination of India in the time of 
Eusebius, according to Dr. Barton and Dr. Bur- 
nell. But there is a presumption of toleral)!© 
stability that they were somewhere in India. 
And we have proof in the evidence of Cos mas 
Indicopleustes, evidence which I am happy to 
find is accepted by Dr. Burnell, that there were 
Christians in the Gth century in M a 1 e, or Malabar. 
And as the church found by Cosmas was evi- 
dently the same that still exists in Malabar, there 
is little difficulty in believing that the Christians 
Panlmtius met in the second century were their 
forefathers. The Christians reported on by Cos- 
mas were not Manichmans, or he would not have 
spoken of them as ‘‘ faithful, nor would he have 
found a “ Bisliop,” who liad been “ consecrated in 
Persia.” If Panticnus came across the same 
church, the members of that church were ortho- 
dox in the second century, 

d. Dr. Hurncll seems to ”liavo strong impres- 
sions” a. s well as myself Ilis last impiession 
appears to be that unorthodox Persian settlers, i.e. 
IManielueans or Gnostic'^, uscil the I ahlavi language 
in Malabar till the ninth century, and that then 
Neatorian Tui-ssionaries converted them, through j 
the instrumentality, at least partly, of the Pahla\i 
language, which they retained, although it hud died | 

♦ The ei)it]iefc :\raniclin?an. in and about the ninth cen- 
tury, w:h iKjt merely used, as Dr. Buruell suppose^, by one 
«ect of Christiaas in abusing another ; but it was a term 


out in Persia. But how does this coincide with 
Cosraas’s evidence in the sixth century ? He, being 
a Nestorian, would not have taken Gnostics or Ma- 
iiichgeans for orthodox Christians. And that Nes- 
torians in the ninth century should have written 
Inscriptions at Kottayam in a language they did 
not know, is not, surely, so likely as that orthodox 
Christians from Persia should have written them 
duidng the Pahlavt period. There is no reason why 
men knowing the Pahlavi language should have 
been Gnostics or Manichmans, and not Christians. 

And when I find the Syrians connecting their 
early history with that nf Edessa : when I find 
Cos mas reporting the existence of a Bishop in 
Malabar in the sixth century, consecrated in 
Persia: when I find in the Council of Nicsea, in 
A D, o'25, a Bishop signing himself “ Metropolitan 
of Persia and the Great India”: when I find 
Pantunuis — nut speaking — but being spoken of 
as hiving found a Gospel of St. Matthew some- 
where in India in the second century — I think 1 
have some ground for an impression that there was 
orthodox Christianity somewhere in India between 
the Gth and '2nd centuries, and also some grounds 
for suspecting that wa< Malabar. And when I am 
told by Dr. Biirnoll that he has found a Pahlavi 
In-criptioii to the Trinity at Kottayam, I seem to 
connect that in the most natural way, in my own 
mind, with the story of Edessa in the Syrian 
legends, and the Iiulo-Persiaii Bishops of Cosmas 
and the Kiceiie Couueil. 

In opposition to this, and in support of the sup- 
posed fact that there were only Persian Gnostics 
or Manichmans in iMalabar for eight centuries. 
Dr. Burnell adiluecs the following statements : — 
that ” A1 Xadini says that Mani ‘called on’ Hind, 
Sin, and the people of Khora^an, and ‘ made a 
deputy of one of his companions in each pro- 
vince' ” : that Manes wrote an Epistle to the 
In<JLans: tliat tlm Arab geographer Abu Said 
says of Ceylon, “There is a numerous colony of 
Jews in Sarandib, and iieople of other religions, 
e-pecially ^Ianic*hceaus : that there is a place in 
iMalabar called Mf uVf ,ii. where Iravi Korttan 
settled : and, in fiicfc, though not in so many words, 
that no one knew I’ahl.ivi among the Persian 
settler.s Init Gnostics and 3Iauicha}an3 ; of which it 
may be brietiy remarked that the coupling of 
Kliorasaii with Hind would seem to draw one’s at- 
tention to the north of India : that no result of 
;Manos’s jireaehing or Epistle remains in India 
either now or in hi-'tory, though Christians still 
owning the Eutyehian Patriarch of Antioch do re- 
main : that the JIunic limans of Ceylon were, as I 

that had gut tu he indiscriminately for any Chns- 
tiaus wiio wero not at the feet of tho great Bishop of 
Kome. 
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have before bliown. not improbably Christians ; and 
that the ManigrAmakar* bore no resemblance 
whatever to Alanichieans. 

In short I most confideiitly place against the 
one real historical notice on which Dr. Burnell 
laj’s so much stress, namely, A1 Xadim's statement 
that -Manes “ called on Hind and Sin. and the peo- 
ple of Khorusan/* Eiise]>itm’s acco\iut of Pantmnus, 
which is ecpially worth}' of credit, and which, more- 
over, is backed by Cosma-'s tc-tiniony in the Oth 
century, and the exi-tence of Christians now. 

Lastly, with regard to the statement by the 
Syrians of Travancore as to the connection of the 
Apostle Thom.'i'J with tlie early Indian Church, I 
do not claim for it absolute hiitorieal corrainty ; 
but I do claim tor it a idaec above the region of 
mere “ pious ti(.tion-.‘* In the tir-t place, if it be 
a tiction, that ticiion certainly existed in the fourth 
century; for the ^1' /s uf Thunnf'^, to whieli Dr. 
Burnell refeits, is mentioned by Epiphanius, who 
ivas made Bishop of Salamis a])OLit x n. Tlie 

original ver.sion of the of TJio.w'i^ is attributed 
1)}- Bhotius to Leiieiu'^ Ciiarinus : tliough I am 
(piite willing to accept Dr. Hang’s tliefjry. as 
stated by Dr. Burnell, that it was written by 
Bardesanes about the end of the second century, 
ddus gives it a coic^iderablc aiitli[uity. Xow, in 
all the A]>oc‘ryp]ial Go'-[)cD and ^Vets tliere is 
a ceitain groumlwork of liistm-ical truth. This 
was noces^ary to obtain credit for the I'afailous 
su]ier>tructure. T’he object of tlic writrr ivas to 
impose upon hi'^ readers some new dor-trine, in 
most cases the irorship of tlie A^irgin Ahirv, celi- 
bacy, or some other practice ctnitrary to apo.^tolic 
teaching. Hence he took historical names well 
known in the Church, and their ])roininent liisto- 
rical surroundings, cs[iecially i<’h' n (]n if Hi , ,1 and 
?'*//'/< fh> ‘j o'i )lK Eor instance, in the -Jim 
Jiifiii of Janie-, among abundant fable-. iv(_- lindthe 
historical facts of Herod, the Alagi. B( tlilt-heni, 
the <JX'- tall, So m tlif^ of tli»' i‘^, mJo- 

such f,irt- i\^ the enrolmenr at If lilt-Iiern. 
the d(‘parture to Egypt, the' return to Jud.Cci. and 
the home in (fuiiilce arc tlu' liistorical ground- 
work. In the same way, with regji-d to the .b'/s 
c/' while t fir main objec ( of tli'‘ writi-r is 
evidently to inciihiitc tlie doetrim' of celibacy, 
and while he is ]>rofu-e in fabi(\ and e\(,-u in- 
decency, to gain his ]>oint. he mu-t liave ^omc 
lii-torieal groundwork to obtain ere<bt for his 
story, and there is the luLdie-t pn^babiiity that 
tlie groundwork he studiou-ly tonk wa - ihjl only 
the correct name of the Apo-tf*, Judas Thomas, 

h tbr launc Alanicramnni )m- -pt ]r mi-o- < "Vn’alv with 
thf «b-iital tiuiii tlu‘ ccn-laal ! Dr buni.-ll ..jblls it 
with the Litti*r), th< ri in the pnn-’.t and 
d’-annl it would th'S'-uho a vilLigo (.t.-h d a- a //ot 

l>y ro\alty. It may therefore ha\e hr-g received ita name 


j but, as in the case of pseudo-apostolic histories of 
I ChrisL the correct mention (fcographlcalhj of his 
sphere. The writer had nothing to gain in sending 
the Apostle to India, but much to gain if the Apos- 
tle whose name he forged was well known, at the 
time he wrote, as having been the Apostle of India. 

] Nor, it should be well observed, is there any the 
I least antecedent improbability of the truth of the 
I Apostle’s mission. The Apostles, one and all, were 
j commi^^sioned by a blaster, wliose words they were 
I not likely to forget, to “ go into all the w'orld.” 
i And assuredly, endowed, as they were, with the 
gift of tongues’’ for this especial work, they 
‘ could not tarry at home. 

’ If, thcui, the author of the Ai'fs r,f Thomas gives 
I us the right clue to the Apiostle’s sphere, all. 
j subseipient accounts are in harmony ; — the testi- 
! muny of the Syriac document on E/m TearJung of 
I tJu- wdiich was brought to light by Dr. 

J Cureton. and is most ])robably of the Ante-Nicene 

age, in wlnL-h w'e read — “ India received 

tlic apo-tles’ ordination to the priesthood from 
Juda- Thomas, W'ho was guide and ruler in the 
Cliurch which he had built there, [in which] he 
j aUo mini-tered there” {Aiit> -Xlmjuc Lihrarg, Yol. 

' XX.) .--the testimony of Eu-ebius : — the testimony 
i of Alfred's ambassadors to the shrine of Tliomas: — 

I the testimony of the v^yriaiis themf^elvcs: — and 
■ tlic runnecticiu of the Syrians of Alalabar with the 
] Chri-tiaus uf Edcssa, of which church St. Thomas 
I is Miid to have l>een the first apostolic overseer and 
I dirretor (.Dd ' /cj Librcfrij, voL xx. Sgrlac 

' iJiii /O//. p. b/. 

I 1 apologize for the length of my letter. I have 
' f-Jt it incumbent iiiimi mo to give authorities at 
, length. -.\nd if I have added nothing new, I am 
more ami lit ions to be correct than original, 
i' Eh ha 11 1) CoLLixs, M.A. 

I Kaiohf, Clglni. 2:H'd J/oc’ 1875. 

SAXSKhlT ALSS. 

From Dr. Bnhler’s luiiurt on Saiiskrit J/S'5'., 
H7J-75, ue (‘xtiMct the follow ing details : — 

Among the Biahmaiiical AISS. purchased is the 
j Urn! I'll til of the Jb JutWot- 

, rafi(. It elo'-ely I’nlluws the disi-ions of its origin- 
j ul, and divided into the same number of Earvas. 

, Its metro i'l the Aniishtiibh Moka. The author, 
K>heinendra, appi^ars to be tlie poet wdio wrote the 
epitome of the I rihnfhdfhit of Gui udhya, as his 
siiniame \ }a-apada shows tiiat he was a Bhilga- 
^ lata. The -MS. uas ac<(uired in Bhuj. It is about 
, three liundred years old and tolerably correct. 

I 11 lu-n to fnoi K(. rttnn, if it 1 ki<] not t)i<* fi.-inK* previou.^?- 
ly (.IS I iny-<‘lt at flunk) a ih h nm ii wWnffo. Cer- 

' t.onl} tin.' Al/ttiiirr.hniikar wen* hrnhm.ins, at'enniinj,'' to Mr. 

! M liitt‘liuiL-if s ac(-(junt, \shfth»‘r <-oii\**it,'. or in>t. Thov were, 
, huwe\ ur, in buruu way cuuuccted with the S}riau Church. 
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The Naishadldj/adqjiJcd is one of the oldest 
commentai'ies on Sriharsha’s epic 'vvhich has be- 
come known. Its author, Ghandhpandita, the son 
of Aiiga, was a Nagara Brahman of Dholka, near 
Ahraadtlbad. He states that he com]^osed poetry, 
officiated as priest at many great sacrifices, studied 
Sankhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on 
the Big vedrt. His teachers were Vaidyanatha and 
iSTarasimha ; the Xaishadha he learned fram one 
Munideya, apparently a Jaina Yati. He asserts 
that before his time only one commentary on the 
XaislufJha existed, composed by Vidyadhara h-dlos 
Sahityayidhyudhara. u I in s C b ar i travar dl la nam uni) 
of which I have found fragments in Ahmadubad 
and in Jesaliiiir. He ])artly confirms the story 
of the Jaina author Eaiasekhara, who places Sri- 
harsha under Jayantachandra or Jayachandra of 
Kanoj at the end of the 12th century. He also 
calls the Xaluhadlihja “ nayam kayyara, a modern , 
poem.*’ Chanddpandita giyes as the date of his 
own work the 15th day of Suklapaksha Bhadra- 
pada of the year 1513 according to Yikrama’s era, j 
or 1456-7 a.d. When lie wrote, Sauga was chief | 
of Dholka, and Hadhaya his minister. Chandfi's 
3 'oungor brother Talhana reyised and corrected 
the book. The HS. bears two dates, 1473 (^at the 


I madabad), by Udayaraja, is quite a literary cu- 
j riosity. 

j The author, who declares himself to be the son 
j of Prayagadasa and the pupil of Eamadasa, cele- 
I brates Mahmdd, popularly reputed to have been 
; the most violent persecutor of Hindus and Hin- 
iluism, as if he were an orthodox Hindu king. He 
I calls him the ^ crest-jewel of the royal race’ {raja- 
I tLyuilindthtiatti) as if he were a Kshatriya, and he 
asserts that Sri and Sarasvati attend on his foot- 
steps, that he surpasses Kariia in liberality, and that 
hib ancestor Kluhi assisted K fish, t a ifgo.iust 

K<di. The Giiarita is divided into seven ISargas. 
The first tHokas 2;.b, entitled ‘ Siirendra’s and 
Sarasyati’s colloquy’ I’radt'asai'asvatisanLvdda), 
is iutrodiictory, and relates how Brahma sent Indra 
to look after Sarasvati, and found her in the halls 
of 3IahmLid SluBi, and how she sang the praises 
of Halimud. The second {niniidaaktrtatnf , slokas 
31) givcb the genealogy of Mahmfid, begmuing 
with Huzaffur Khan. The statements made 
appear to ho historically coiTect. The third sohltd- 
(slokas 33) describes Hahmud's entry 
into the darbar hall. The fourth [sorcif casaru ^ 
slokas 33) relates wluit princes and people Bere 
received in darbiir. The fifth 


end of canto xxiL) and 1476 (at the end of canto 
ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, 
have been written by the same writer, a Yaid 
called Karayana, the sou of Bhabhala. The dates 
refer, no doubt, to the Saka era. I received the 
MS. from Gaiidcvi, in the Gaikvad’s territory. 

The Yifdliicdtfhi,'(ii'ijr(gn^ or ‘ victory ofYudhish- 
thira,' is another novelty. It belongs to the 
numerous compositions which are based on le- 
gends taken from the Mffhdhhdrata. It contains 
eight Asviisas. The end of the first canto is gone. 
The second contains the sports of Krishna and 
f ii<hndTjf> itOL'ihurav>’riianti)j the third* the 
departure to the forest’ {vo ,mvdsngft ui-uik). the 
fourth * the battle between Kirata and Arjuna' j 
(Jcirdtnrjnnagffddhifvartiffiia), the hhh ‘the death ; 
of Kichaka’ (A4r/mAvavd/n^k the sixth ‘the peace- 1 


Hokas 35), describes a ndndt given by the 
Sultan. The sixth [cl j^njn ij'lfrotsuvn, Slokas, 36) and 
the seventh \ d ja}fitld>:dtiiLlhJhha, slokas 37) are 
devoted to a rhapsodic description of Mahmud’s 
warlike exploits. The fro(|uonfc allusions to the 
Padibhrih’s liberality make it probable that the 
I author cither had received or hoped to receive 
dtfkshiiid from him. 

The DJiitrutagi'odq^a is not identical with the 
Bh’fJijsi.irili, stated to bo one of the works of Bhoja 
i of Dhara. It was written at the order of Bhoja, the 
sou of Bharamalla, who ruled over Kachh some 
centuries ago. This king is the same to whom the 
]JJt<ji<LvydJ:'.ii'ir,ot of Vinayasagara, which occurs in 
luy C^difhyjff>‘ of ^[SS. Gojfiriff, is dedicated. 
The Dlioriibf^n-odqxt treats of Achara, or the rule 
of conduct, only. The MS. comes from Kachh. 


proposals’ {sitfuavorcniin), the seventh ‘the deteat 
of the Kauravas,’ and the eighth ‘the victory of 
Yudhisldfiii'it over Duryodhaua.’ The work is 
written in tlic Aryagiti metre, and each half-verse 
is adorned with a Yamaka or rhyme of four syl- 
lables. Its literary value is about the same as 
that of the Xidodinjff, Its author is not named. 
One of my Sastris told me tliat he had licard it 
mentioned by his teacher as an old and rare work. 
The lldinciaodtf, ‘ the amusement of the king,’ or 

J<(i'aliid:sli((pdf»fd‘dnci'ii)in.liatii>ohiS}f cot t'd nodio a (o, 

‘the life of Sultan INtahmild’ (Bigatllui of Ah- 


I The XdrodosiiifitddidsJtifii oi‘ Knhjdiifddiatfn is 
1 the mobt important acquisition of the year among 
! the works on Dliarma. It gives a full explanation 
! of the fii-bt eight Adhyayas of the Suifiti. and helps 
greatly to settle the text of this interesting but 
ditficult law-book, of which ver}' few copies are 
procui’ablc. Kalyilna says in the introductory 
verses that liis work is based on an older but 
corrupt commentary.* The MS. has been writ- 
ten in Bauaras, and has been procured from the 
library of the Raja of Bundi through tlie kind 
otficcs of the Asst. Political in chai-ge of Harauti. 


♦ Drishf clsah'ojtirachitahi n-XriidabiLdchuaoi kuhUndc irhh rashtafa kahjanetia kriyate prUtijuiyneva 

tadvi;sodh.ya jyu.nah. 
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Two copies of the old Dliarttiasnfro ol \ usishtlia j 
are complete and very correct. The first was j 
presented to me bv Professor Cahibabtri of Paiiaras i 
College, and the second by Damodara Sastri of , 
Bhdj. Like all similar presents, I accepted them i 
for Government. j 

A larf^? fragment of the ancient Gdrgl S'liuluJl \ 
first discovered by Dr Kern and described in the 
preface to his edition of the T Sifi/i'ut'i. 

Ko ilj. The F ’< of Varahami- 
hira is one of tlioso rare work^ which have been 
sought after for a long time. The copy which I 
have procured is a tran-cript made from a MS. 
belonging to Saelarama Jo'^lii of Sojitra, who was 
good enough to lend me his copy for some time. 
The original is unfortunately so incorrect that it 
is hardly po^^^ible even to make out the general 
drift The work is a Zoo-u-// wliich gives the 
suli^taiice of live older w'ork?:, the S 
ascribed to Paulha, Romaka, Vasislitaa, Siirya, 
and Ihtdmaha It is wu’itton in the Arya metre, 
and contain-, I ^uppo-e, IS Adhyayas. d'he lir-t, 
called k'lr.f 'i'h''ihir<f r^loka^ 'Jb!, contains tlc' w>_41- 
knowii verses giving the dutail-^ about the older 
^ (vs. 2-4) and the date Saka 127, which 
forms the base of the sub-e,|ueiit cah illations 
t^Y. 8 I Next follow (So ver-es winch are not liivid- 
ed into Adh\ay:i-, but at the end of Avlia-li ai’e 
placed tlie woivL 

*cdip-es of the moon,’ Adliyay.i Ad. ’idio 
following Adbyava- appear to be in good onh r. 1 
They arc Adbyaya \d I , echp-c^ (.f rlie ^uu , 
according to hauIGa, h/ >, grti- \ 

h<iii>>iii s- ' jif ' f nim^ !i /jii if< • h ( <ioka- t> ' ; Adh’» aya \ ill , j 
cclip-e- of the tUiL according to Romaka, ?// \ 

hisfd J li 'f ii (> I <f]i <f ii‘' III 1 1 sJdi > 11/ 1 >iJ II ijil iji I r ijilckas 

IS). AdhvAya IX., eclip-es of th(‘ sun acrordnig to ! 
SUrvn, ii/n'ii'i)'i'kljoi,Lin]:iiqr<'>iii,yi,i>lu)ii {'•' j ,}fi- j 
V iiii‘) Vii 'jdntni (iloku'; 22 ) , Adh\ a V a X., ecUp^cs of ! 
the moon, • ]'•/ ii-l I’l-ij t >ih'< ’t" iJ t'i-i ,)i‘>d u gi giili -lokas 
7t; Adinava XT, Ji irti'hi'ihj' I: nki.'oili, i,Li,ih 
(?j 'slokas r>); Adli\aya Xll., J>unar ai.d Solar 
veai‘'^ according to Jhi.imaba, /S 

III tk Xloka^ b , .Vdli} aya XI 1 1 , the 
oiMbu* of the [^wiwi V'-L', h'n ii'diiii.'>‘i ni-iikii nn n! 
fr't'i'rl'iknuhy.l.i ih (aiokii- lo . In tins (li;ipt(r 
0''‘curs ' V. So tie* leihtation of the <rpini'Mi (h'tbo^o 
wdio hold tliiit tlic earrii move- : - 

Jjhrif tti"l ! Iihrui.i-i 3*li if I'll l:^!i!Giifg<'yiri^ vinlmu 

.i iLirj 'll n I _ 

Yitd'i' v/f i'll, fy- d 'dijii. ,i<i kh./fy)/ dffii t/nni'ii ij.! rid- 
pry III , 

‘ Otiicrs contend that ilie earth standing a=: it 
were in an cd'ly furn-i round, not the ( rowd oftho 
star-. If that were tlieca^e, filcon^ andut her ! bird-} 
could not return from the skv to thoir ru'^ts/’ 


Adbyaya XIX. describes the Chedyakayantras 
(slokas oS). 

Adbyaya XA^. is called the Jyotishopanishat(v. 13). 

Adbyaya XVI. contains the correction of the 
position of the .stars and planets, t trd'jrahasjjhu^ 
ti!i:ij i'll ii'i ui> aliu ]u.^udhijd go li (-dokas 2S). 

After these follow ^eventy-cight slokas without 
any divi-ion, and the concluMOU of the whole is 

tfg hdt‘i rg-'r > r<<h‘i uii rokrofd ‘jih'd guruchosuhlhihitikd 

suiitdyid mic). 

Sadaraina Joshi states he obtained hi- AIS. from 
Baiiiira-. and that better cornea and a commentary 
are to be had there. 

X'o. h»S i-? a manual for indigenous school 
ma-tcr-:. author, K-heineudra, was the son of 
Bhudhara, a XAgara Brahman ot Raj.aiagara. and 
vrrote hi.- treati-e by order of SaiikarahUa, Chief 
of Pitlad (Pedlad, AIS.). 

5 Among the Jama book- two dc-orve special 
notice. The first i- the nearly complete copy of 
t1ie Tn.dio.Gifidtlihityon'.diiiihiirif.f {bought in 
Bhiij), wlii'-h containmil-o the bfe of Alahavira, 
the reputed founder of Jaini-in. It gives a great 
' manv liitherto unknown detiiil- regarding the 
; paint’s Ihc. Thf' pecoud remarkable acijui-ition is 
I the old cDpv of toe F I'niliidikiinl umnnlh} . Tliis 
I AIS curreet and accairatc I have already ])ub- 
j h-bed a iiole regai'ding it in tbe ludiii/i Aiifig''ori/y* 
and Lave shown that the author's luiine was 14/ni- 
-ih'iji'iki. An edition of tlie book has been pi’Ojiared : 

I Biiall print it, a- wdl a^ Hemachandra'> Jf> ^'I'hoslia j 
a- -oou as L find a little of that h mure and quiet 
which are ab.-olutely iiecc^-ary for serious work of 

the kind. 

SUFI AIAXZALS. 

In 111- ])opiilar “ Xotes on Alahomcd.inism ’ in 
r\\“ f 'Iridi-fiii It Liifi !I igi'itr. f\ tho Vu'X. T. P. Hughes, 
has alr< ady dc-.fnh';d at length tin* ditb rent classes 
of Alu-ahnan {.i'[ir<, Tfigcther with their iloctiuuos. 
H(' la Kt pne’C'd- to notice* the >y-tcin of Oriental 
my "1 I'M - 111, a- taught by tlie Sufi -(*( t. Suti<m n]»-- 
1 ])ear' to be but tin* Mu-lim ad.intatiou of the doc- 
' triuT'- of till* ])hilo-opbcrs of tlie Vi'!ii„fo school, 

I wliuh wc aUo find in til'* writing- of t be old Aca- 
! deniK*'.: of Greece, and wliicli Sir \V. .loiie.- thinks 
Pi' lo harned from tin* '-age- of the Last. In 
I Snlhm t be di ''-ipli* ( ")•/(/ ! i- invited to jirorred 
I on t iio y )iirni V U o'/yo/i undi'r the guidance of a 
I "pintual leadi'i* { m >/ r.-ili id who inii-t he con-iilered 
, pupf'iiorto any other hum. in heing. 4'he great 
i lMlMne^s of till.' t?'a\eller (.s'c///. i to (‘xert liimsclf 
. and '-irive to attain to the Drkne Light, and to go 
onto tfte knowh'dgi' ol' God. God, ara-ording to 
the Suti belief, i> (lilfu-f‘<l tbrougliont ail things; 

, and the soul <4’ man i- [lart of (iod, and not from 
j Him. The soul of man is an exile from its Crea- 


Aiife, p. r)4. 
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tor, and human existence is its period of banishment. 
The object of Sufism is to lead the soul onward 
stage by stage, until it reaches the goal — perfect 
knowledge.” The natural state of every Muslim 
is Kasid, in which state the disciple must observe 
the precepts of the law, or Shariat; but as this is 
the lowest form of spiritual existence, the perform- 
ance of the journey is enjoined on every searcher 
after truth. 

The following are the stages {rnanzal) which the 
Sufi has to perform. Having become a searcher 
after God (a Tuh‘5), he enters the first stage of 
Ahudiyaf, or Service. When the Divine attraction 
has developed his inclination into the love of God, 
he is said to have reached the second stage of 
Ishtq, or Love. This Divine Love expelling all 
worldly desires from his heart, he andves at the 
third stage of Zuhd, or Seclusion. Occupying 
himself henceforward with contemplation and the 
investigations of the metaphysical theories con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and works of God, 
which are the characteristics of the Sufi system, 
he reaches the fourth stage of Mar if at, or Know- 
ledge. This assiduous contemplation of metaphy- 
sical theories soon produces a state of mental 
excitement, which is considered a sure ]>rognostica- 
tion of direct illumination from God. This fifth 
stage is called WnJJ, or Ecstasy. During the next 
stage he is supposed to receive a revelation of the 
true nature of the Godhead, and to have reached 
the sixth stage, TLfqiqat, or the Truth. The next 
stage is that of Wad, or Union with God, which 
is the Idghest stage to which he can go whilst in 
the Imdy ; but when death overtakes him, it is 
looked upon as a total re-absor[)iiou into the deity, 
forming the con>ummation of his journey, and the 
eighth and la^t stage, of or Extinction. 

Tliat stage ill wdiich the traveller is said to have 
autaiued to th«‘ Love of God is the point from 
which tlie Suti^tic poets love to discuss the doc- 
trines of their --ect. The Salik or Traveller is the 
Lover and G<_)d is the Beloved One (dL^- 

fihah). This Divine love is the theme of most of 
the Bersian and Bashtu j'looms, which abound in 
Sufistic expressions which are difficult of inter[>rc- 
tation to an ordinary English reader. F^)r iustaucc. 
Shar'd)^ wiiic, ‘'\[)i\*sses the domination ot Divine 
love ill the lieart. a ringlet, the details of 

the mysteries of Divinity, dfa/ Khann, a tavern, 
astngcufthe journey. Mirth, Wantonness, and 
Inebriation signify religious enthusiasm and ab- 
straction from worldly things. 

Tlic eight stages we have given arc those usu- 
ally taught by Sufi teachers in their published 
works, but in North India Mr. Hughes has fre- 
^Juently mot with persons of this sect who have 
learnt only the four following stages : — The first, 


Kasut, or humanity, for which there is the Shariat, 
or law. The second, Malaqut, or the nature of 
angels, for which there is Tariqut, or the pathway 
of purity. The third, Jahrnts, or the possession of 
power, for which there is Mar if at, or knowledge. 
And the fourth, Saliiit, or extinction, for which 
there is Haqiqat, or truth. 

CAPE COMORIN OR KUMAEI. 

“ Fra Paolino, in his unsatisfactory way {Viay- 
gio alio hulie, p. bS), speaks of Cape Comorin, 
*• which the Indians call C anyamuri, Virginis 
Froinontoriuin, or simply ComariorCumari, 
' a Yirgin,’ because they pretend that anciently 
the goddess C o m a r i , ‘ the Damsel,* who is the 
Indian Diana or Hecate, used to bathe,’’ Ac. How- 
ever, we can discover from his book elsewhere 
(see pp. 235) that by the Indian Diana he 
means P a r v a t i , i.c. D u r g a — Yule’s Ifarco 
Folo, vol. II. p. 552. 

Mr. Talboys dVheeler, in his History of India 
(vol. III. p. 38b), says the Kumar i was the 
infant babe exchanged for K r i s hna , apparently 
h'^cavso the temple at the Cape was built by 
Krishna Raja of Narsinga, a zealous Yaish- 
nava, — forgetting, seemingly, that this was only a 
repair or reconstruction of a far older Saiva 
edifice to K a n 3 " a K u m a r 1 , the full vernacular 
name, and Fra Paolino’s Canyamuri — who is 
no other than P a r v a t i . 

The Rev. G. M. Gordon (C.M.S.), who has been 
making tours through the Jhelam district, sa^'s : 
‘‘ The villagers are a great mixture : Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Muhammadans, bound together b}r s^nnpathy 
of race amid much diversity of creed. The Muham- 
madan (whoso ancestors were Hindus) mingles 
freely in Hindu festivals, and salutes faquirs ; while 
the Hindu shows no less ro'^poct for Muhammadan 
observances, and the boundary line between Sikh- 
and Brahmani^^in is gradually diminishing. 
The outward harinonv" may bo partly due to 
mutual dependence for the ncce-^arie=! of life, the 
cultivators being all Muhainraadaus, while the 
':ho])keepers arc mostly Hindus. Here, whore the 
Muhammadans arc in the majority, Hinduism ap- 
])ears under a vciw different garb from what one 
is accustomed to sec in the South of India. There 
fs none of that maiFcd ascendancy of Brahman 
over Sffdra ; none of that shameless exhibition of 
wayside idols ; no colossal temples like those of 
Madura and Kanchveram. The Hindu in these 
parts seems ashamed to confess to idolatry in the 
presence of a Muhammadan. His religious belief 
takes a more speculative turn, and he is generally 
a Yedantist or Pantheist. Among this class, and 
amongst the Muhammadan zamindars, there is 
generally a willingness to listen to the preacher. 
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THE DELUGE. 

The Bubjoined extract is taken from an unpub- 
lished translation of Albirdni's Atlidr al Bdkhjaf 
now in course of preparation for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Dr. E. Sacbau, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Vienna : — 

‘‘ The Persians and the great mass of the ^lagians 
deny the Deluge altogether ; they believe that the 
rulership (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since G a y 6 - 
mar sk , Gtlshdh, who is, according to them, the 
first man. In denying the Deluge the Indians, 


Chinese, and the various nations of the East 
concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians 
admit the fact of the Deluge^ but account for it 
in another way, as it is described in the Books of 
the Prophets. They say a partial Deluge occurred 
in Syria and the West in the time ofTahmfi- 
rash, but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then civilized world, and only a few nations 
were submerged in it. It did not extend beyond the 
Peak of H o 1 w a n , and did not reach the countries 
of the East.” — E. TuoiiAS, in The Academy, 17th 
April 1875. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Crxsrs of the Bombay Presidency tahen on the 21st Feb- 
ruary 187-- GoTcrnment Central Press, Bombay, Ibjo. 

On a former occasion (LuL Ant. vol. III. p. o:31) 
we had occasion to notice the value of the Wadras 
Census Report as a source of information upon 
many points interesting to readers of the Auti- 
qvary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 
The three volumes now under review, though of 
about equal size, and referring to a population little 
more than half that of ^^ladras, have taken a year 
longer to compile and publish ; and now that we 
have them they arc, we regret to say, almost 
valueless from this point of view. 

The elaborate tables which set before the reader 
of Dr. Cornish’s Report all pos'^ible statistics re- 
garding the ethnology of the Madras Presidency 
are to be sought tor in vain in Mr Lumsdainc's 
compilation, though we are indeed furni^lied with 
many particulars in decimal fractions as to the 
various sects of Christians, which the clianges 
of a single year wall render as inaee urate as they 
are unimportant. Perhaps this is the less to bo 
regretted as the little ctlinological information 
contained in the Bombay Report is calculated 
chiefly to mislead. Take, for iu^taiico, p.igt^ lOo, 
where Mr. Luinsdaiiie informs u> that ‘‘ AboriLrincs 
do not need .special notice ’’ This is fortunate, 
for they certainly have not got it. In the table 
immediately below, the District of K ]i a u d e .s h 
is shown as having an abiu’iginal ])opulati<tn of 
JSasik 1 lo.OlO, Aiimadnagar b.22S, Puna 
ll>2, Kaladgi 1, and the renuiiniiig (h^trids of the 
Dekhan none at all. Tlie rapid decrease in their 
numbcr.s as we pass soutliwards would be remurk- 
able to any one who did not know that the 
highlands of Ahmadnagar contain about 40 vd- 
lages, and tho-e of I’uia l!>0, almost exclusively 
inhabited by K o 1 i s with a few T li a k u r s . It 
appears, from a passage on the same page relaiin^^ 
to Nasik, that Mr. Lumsdaiue knows that Kolis 
are an aboriginal race, and that G8,b(j2 of them 


[ swell the total in that district ; and the natural 
; though totally false inference would be that there 
are none in Puna or Ahmadnagar. Yet 
these K o 1 i s might be considered worthy of some 
notice, if only for the fact that military aid has been 
required for the last fourteen months to keep them 
in order. Similarly, the number of aborigines 
given for T h a n a is 25. and for K n 1 ab a none. 
Even setting aside the coast Kolis as a doubtful 
race, the region (North Konkaii) comprised in 
these two districts is one of the richest iii abori- 
gines in the whole Presidency, both for number 
and variety,— containing Kolis of the Hills, 
M arils, K a t k a r i s , T h a k u r s , <S:c. in such 
number that large tracts have hardly any other 
inhabitants. And so on through other districts. 
Yet knowledge on this subject was available, if 
only from the brief but valuable remarks of 
Dr. AVibson on page 111, though they are dis- 
figured l)y the clumsy inib])riiit of ‘ Kalkari’ for 
‘ Kalkari.’ 

Similarly, on the same page the point of a neat 
antithcMs bvtwimi ‘ Kslu'trapati,’ ‘ the owner of a 
field,' and ‘ Chhatrapati,’ ‘ the bird of an umbrella,’ 
has bf'cn inqiroved Ijy spelling both words the 
same way. 

Instead, again, of tlic commentary rendered 
valualdo by the research and acumen of Dr. 
Cornidi, and by many extracts from the best 
authorities in Madras, we have in this Report only 
the one paragra])h above irumtioned from Dr. 
WiL-.on; a few pages extracted bodily from “ Steele’s 
CnshsnjfheDcmnriii good ^o^k, but old and 
not vci^ fuactical) ; an account of the Swayani- 
vara of Sanjogta Kimiari, i’rincess of Kanouj, from 
Mr. 4a]boys Afistonj of Judin; and 

some fine but vague writing of Mr. Luinsdaine’s 
own about the early Aryans and a festival which 
he saw at “the castle of the Rahtor.” He does 
not spo( ifj, the name by which thivS castle is now 
known to mortals, but from the context it would 
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appear to be the palace of Jodhpilr, and farther 
that Mr. Lumsdaine thinks that the famous 
Swayamvara took place there ! The passage is so 
spirited and interesting that we give it at length, 
although it is hard to see what connection either 
the place or subject has with the census of the 
Bombay Presidency, except through the person of 
its compiler. 

‘‘ Such tales” (viz. as the story of the Swayam- 
vara) “ find spell-bound listeners, and it has so 
chanced that I have read them. The castle of 
the Bahtor is no longer threatened ; and it has 
been my good fortune to look down from its grim 
old towers, and by torchlight, upon a scene 
which as a scene was simply perfect. The occasion 
is an annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, 
whose wrath is to be so appeased, that the 
scourge of small-pox may be stayed for the com- 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour 
and every shade of colour pass up to the palace 
to receive the usual propitiatory offering and 
take it to the shrine of the goddess. There the 
most beautiful amongst them is chosen, and a 
lighted taper is given to her, and placing it in 
an earthen vessel she is to carry it to the king. If 
it reaches him alight it is a good omen, but if it be 
quenched it is a presage of evil— quod Dens 
avertat ! The ceremony is of the simplest, but 
it is all that is left to them of pomp and power. 
The procession of the girls is itself the very poetry 
of colour, and with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablaze with gold and silver embroidery. 
From end to end the route is illuminated ; the 
terraced roofs are crowded ; each coin of vantage 
is occupied ; and the street has a background of 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and 
between them is borne the sacred light. 

“ And then come the very flower of Kajpht chival- 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted; rich 
armour and jewelled plumes, inlaid shields, the 
burnished axe, the glittering mace, the pennoned 
lance ; and everywhere the play ot sword- blades. 
The picture is perfect, and carries one back to 
the Crusades, but it tells us that ages before the 
Crusades such arms were wielded by the an- 
cestors of the men who now carry them. 

AVe have the ‘Buddhists', of course, 190.620 
of them, in whom the public of Bombay will be 
surprised to recognize the familiar Marva<li, with 
numbers eked out by certain Gujarati Jainas, and 
a few Southern Jainas who are cultivators or 
small traders in the Dekhan and South Maratha 
Country. As there is a good account of them at 
p. 83 (indeed the whole chapter on Religions is 

* Does not Air. Sayce, however, rather exaiTL-erate the 
evil? \Ve tiiul in Prof. 'VVhituey’s Joe und Uroivtli of 
Language the follow ing assertion regarding the large laniuy 


the best in the Report), it may be presumed that 
this classification is used under orders from 
superior authority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say here that there is not an indigenous Buddhist 
in the Presidency. 

To conclude : the orthography of the Report 
varies from the pure Jonesian of Dr. AVilson to the 
ugly but still systematic Gilchristian of Air. Steele, 
with every possible form of intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakography. This fault reaches 
its acme on the map, which has besides, on its 
own geographical account, the merit of putting 
Thaiia on the mainland, and the source of the 
U 1 a s river under the M a 1 s e j Ghat, with other 
new discoveries of the same sort “ too numerous 
to mention.” 

Thu Prtxciples of Comp.\rative Philology. By A. 

H, Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

(London : Trnbner and Co., 1871-) pp- 

Air. Sayce is a zealous philologist who has 
already done excellent service, especially in the 
investigation of the Assyrian branch of Semitic. 
He is well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subject of Comparative Philology. 

He characterizes his own work as “ devoid of 
the graces of style,” ‘‘ rough-hewn,” and “ bristling 
with uncouth words,” and, so far as the matter ot 
it is concerned, as being critical” rather than 
“ constructive.” 

AVe certainly cannot praise the style. Air. Sayce 
is full of thought and knowledge ; but he seems 
just to have tilted the water- jar on one side and 
allowed the stream to rush as best it might. 

And Air. Sayce is nothing if nob critical. He 
has very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them. No matter who crosses his 
path, Trns Tijriusvc, the comer is greeted with a 
war-whoop and a blow. AVe are glad that we are 
I criticizing Air. Sayce, instead of being criticized 
! by him. A\"e shall deal more mercifully by him 
than he would by us. 

But, in fact, our work is exposition much rather 
than criticism. Air. Sayce holds that one far- 
I reaching error on the part of philologists has 
I been the assumption that the Aryan family of 
I language affords a complete solution of the pro- 
blems of the science of language. AVe cannot 
admit that philologi'^ts have overlooked the 
Semitic tongues ; but the tendency which Air. 
Sayce thus states, and considerably overstates, 
does, to some extent, exist. He w^ould give as an 
instance of such perilously rapid generalization 
the canon that the roots of all languages are 
monosyllabic.* This canon, he states, is set aside 

of Ahilayo-Polynesiau dialects: — “ The roots are provaahugly 
dissyllabic” (p. 2-13). 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- 
covered from the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- 
lon ^fany of its roots are dissyllabic. Accadian 
is a very ancient Turanian speech, — older than the 
Sanskrit of the Veda; and :^Ir. Sayce strongly 
holds that the neglect of Turanian has led to 
many other ra>h conclusions besides the specific 
one now mentioned. On this point we quite agree 
with him. 

Our readers arc doubtless familiar with the 
division of languages into Isolating, Agglutinative, 
and InficctionaL with the groat dispute whether 
an isolating tongue is naturally developed*— or 
capable of beine: developed — into an agglutinative, 
and afterwards into an iiifiectioual one. Hr. Sayce 
vehemently say-,Xo. lie a->erts that even if the 
Aryan wa< “the elde-t born of a gorilla/’ ‘‘his 
brain could prcalucc only an inflectional language, 
as soon as he came to speak conscioudy/' He 
admits that the three ^^tages of language above 
named mark “.-uccessivo levels of civilization, ’’ 
but maintains that “ each wa^ the highest expres- 
sion of the race that carried it out/’ AVe would 
fain gather arguments from Mv, Sayce's pages 
as strong as these assertions ; but we have hdied 
to find them. 

The ([ue^tion of the interchange, as it has been 
called, of letters has attracted much notU'e. AVhy, 
fur example, have we d >•/ in Lit in, L'-'Mii Kngli-^h, 
and;u'»-/ in CTeruian ? Or, again, in Latin, 

//u*" in English, d/ in German ? Hr >Saycediolda 
that all the related sounds were “ diilLrontiatiuns 
of one o];scnre -ound wliicli contained within it.sclf 
the clearer eoiKonant.-.” Primitive man, lie be- 
lieves, liad no delicacy of car. The further back 
we ])U>h our rcsearclie.s, the greater becomes the 
number of (;b^curc, or ncaitral, rounds. I’he oldest 
words h<‘ hol(E to have conveyed idea^ of the most 
piii'elv •'eamuous kind. 

i\rr. S.iyce's speculations on tlie i\lotaphy-ics 
of IinguaLV are in niori.' than uiif' sense umeular. 
But hi^ iUii>tiMHoii of hi- mi'aniuLT -hould lie more 
int( llio'ble. T.iko th^ qno^riou of gender : — how 
can the sexual charncter atrribur.('d to nouns be 
expliinofl ? Some have ascribed it to a philo-ophic, 
or ])'‘rii:i])S poet'o, view of the character of the 
on!'.‘<*r< as re^< mbliug in quality eiHior males or 
feinnle-. ot‘ neithcT. iHr. Say(*e set^ a-id^* this 
view l»y referrinir to Afih'an di.ih'ets that have 
eiirlit or even ei'diteen genders. Eollowinc: Bf'ck, 
luit -omewhat modifying his view, hesay^ : Out of 
the endie-s variety of words that might have been 
tak< n for personal and demon- 1 rat ivc pronouns, 
use selected some; each of these was Q'-ociated 
with “ an ever-increa^ingly specihed’’ cla'-s of 
nouns : and where the pronouns continued dilferent 
the classes of sub:3tanti\ es connected ^\iththem 


continued different also. “Where the majority 
of words with a common termination were of a 
certain gender, all other words with the same 
ending were referred to the same gender.” And 
then we have illustrations supplied from Hoxa, and 
Abiponiaii, and Hikir, and Tshetsh, and Wolof ! 

Hr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 
plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars ; 
but he argues the point ably, and, what is more, 
clearly. 

The chapter on Philology and Keligion is the 
part of the book that satisfies us least. He find 
a multitude of propositions, stated without proof, 
which would upset the belief of nine-tenths of 
thinking men. For example — 

“The religious instinct first exhibits itself in 
the worship of dead ancestors. Society begins 
with a hive-like community, the members of 
which are not individually marked out, but to- 
gether form one whole. In other words, the com- 
munity, and not the individual, lives and acts. 
But the community does not compri.-e the living 
only; the dead equally form a jiart of it; and 
tlieir presence, it is believed, can alone account for 
the drc.ims of the savage or the pains and illnesses 
to which he is tT^ubp'ct. In this way the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world takes its rise." 

And all tins is tpiietly taken for granted ! Let 
us pa-s on, lost wc lose our temper, to the con- 
cluding chapter, which dnens.-cs the infiueiice of 
Analogy in language. It deals with nothing dee]), 
but simply states some very obvious truths. The 
iiitlucnci' of analogy may bi* seen in the tendency 
now exi-iting in Engli'-h to reduce all verb.-, to the 
e;. ''/j form of conjagatiun. It^ inilueiico is far- 
reaching. It affects language both as to its mat- 
ter and Its form. As to its matter, analogy ])ro- 
diiees change in accent, quantity, and pronnneia- 
tion genei'ally. It muuld- not only aecidenee anti 
.-.yntax, but the signitieatiun of words. Exeejitiunal 
case?5 are Ibreeil into harmony witli the prevailing 
rule. Irish accents its word< on the fir^t syllabic ; 
the cogu.ite Welsh on the {lenuitimate ; though 
originally the mode of aceentuation must have been 
similar in both. “ A iiariicular mode of mrentua- 
tioii became la<hionable/’ and the “whole stock of 
words was grarluaily brought under the domin- 
ant ty])e, ’ This explanation dues not explain 
much, however; it only asserts that the majority 
drew the minority ait) r it. But how did the 
majority go in one direction in Irish, and in an- 
other in Welsh ? 

There are many striking things scattered up 
and down the pages before us. Hash as we deem 
Hr. Sayce, at all events he never fails to be in- 
teresting ; and his stores of iuformatiou are very 
great. 
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ESPECIALLY THOSE OP THE TRIBE OP KHACHAR AHD HOUSE OP CHOTILA. 

BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHA.UNAGAR. 


TOURING the celebrated strife between the 
K a n r a V a s and Pandavas, when the 
latter were travelling incognito, during the thir- 
teenth year of their banishment, the Kauravas, 
by way of discovering their enemies, went about 
harassing cows, so as to induce the Pandavas to 
declare themselves by issuing to protect them. 
How their device succeeded is detailed in the 
MaJidbhdrata. Kow Karna, the son of Suryaby 
Kunta, mother of the Pandavas, was an ally of the 
Kauravas, and he undertook to bring to aid them 
the best cattle-lifters in the world. This Karna 
was the first to bring the K a t h i s into Hindu- 
stan, and accordingly when he came to the 
Kauravas’ aid he brought with him the seven 
tribes of the K fi t h i s , viz. (1) Patgar, (2) 

P a n d a V a , (3) xnT a r a d , (4) K a t a , (5) Man- 
j ari a, (6) T o t a r i a , and (7) G a r i b a g u 1 i a. 
These seven are the original Kathis, and all the 
modern tribes are sprung from their intermar- 
riage with Raj put tribes ; thus the intermar- 
riage with the W a 1 a s gave rise to the great j 
sub- tribe of the Shukhayats, in which are [ 
included the three leading tribes of W a 1 a , 

K h a c h a r , and K h u m a n : the intermarriage 
wuth the R a t h o d s of the D h a n d h a 1 tribe 

crave rise to the D h a n d h a 1 s ; and their in- 
o 

termarriage with the J h a 1 a s founded the tribe 
of K h a w a d These original Kathis, ae- ; 
company ing the Kauravas, lifted the cattle of 
V e r a t , the modem D h o 1 a k a , and after the ! 
defeat of the Kauravas settled in the province j 
of Malwa, on the banks of the river Chomal. . 

Now Vrittriketu, of the Solar race, ! 
Qoming from Avodhyanagari, is said to have i 
founded the kingdom of M a n da v a g a d h in j 
Malwa. ; some 
brought with him 
of the Kathis; and this account appears 
the more probable of the two. V rittriketu 
was succeeded on the throne of M a n d a v a - ; 
gadhbyAjaketu, whose descendants many | 
years after are said to have entered Sau- | 
rashtra and reigned at W ala. They were j 
accompanied by the seven Kathi tribes, who, i 
however, leaving Saurrishtra, went to Kachh, i 
and there founded the kingdom of P a w a r - j 
ga dh, near 


they remained for many years. One year there 
was a great famine, and Yishalo, the head of the 
Patgar tribe, with his tribe and many other Kathis, 
came to Saurashtra, and taking their flocks 
and herds into the B a r a d a mountains remained 
there. Vishalo himself came to K a 1 a w a d (now 
under Navanagar) and built a nes (or hamlet) 
there. At this time D h a n W a 1 a was reigning 
in W a 1 a C h a m a r d i . One of his sons, by 
name Yerawalji, went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka, 
and on his return journey halted at Kfilawad, 
where he accidentally saw Rupalde, the beautiful 
daughter of Yishalo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
ed of her, he asked her hand of her father in 
marriage. Her father, Yishfilo, agreed on condi- 
tion that Yerawalji should become a Kathi, and 
Yerawalji consenting was married with great 
pomp to the beautiful Rupfilde. Yerawalji was 
I now outcasted by his brethren, and ever after 
I resided amomrst the Kathis. The following 
j Jcavit is said regarding this marriage : — 

^ ^ il 5TO jtI' II 
JTtJTT.T II ^ ^ II 
?frr II W II 

II II 

ll ^ II 

II 11 

It is written that in Samvat 1240, in the month 
of Yaishakh, the light half, 

On Tuesday the second day of the month, at 
the commencement of four quarters, 

The drums were beating loudly and the army 
was ready in all. 

Having kept Rancho drai at heart, he who was 
victor' ous over the four quarters of the earth, 
was returning home, and so 
came to K a 1 a w a d ; 

He, the all-knowing Yerfiwal, son of Dhrm, 
IMarried at the house of Yishrilo Patgar. 

Though in quoting this poetry I have retained 
the original words, viz. Sam vat 1240, I incline to 
think that it should be Saihvat 1440, because 
there is good reason to doubt that the Parma rs 
of M uli settled there before the fifteenth century 
Saihvat^ and, as will be shown hereafter, they 
were at this time holding M u I i . 


accounts represent him to have 

to Mahva the seven tribes ’ The great sangh 


the site of the modern B h u j, where 

• So'nWedlTom Khawadji JTiMA, the ^of Harpaldeva, who married a Kathiani. 
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After this marriage Verawalji, as a Surya- 
V a n s i Rajput, was looked on not only by the 
Patgars, but by the seven tribes of the Kath's, 
as tlioir head and chieftain, and he went to the 
B a r a (1 a hills to receive their allee’iance, and 
tiieii, taking the seven tribes of the K:\tlus witli 
liiui, he went to Dhank and >et up his 
there. D h a n k is said to have been called u n- 
u i p u r P a tan and R e h e w a s P a t a n in 
ancient time s, but it had hillen waste, a ad was 
now ivp'j'pulatedby VerAwalji. Another account 
sho^\ s that Veran .dji received D h a n k in ap- 
panage fruia the '/fh// of AvhilA ClianiArili, but rhi^ 
i'' not :e) ]iri'b:ib’e as the above. It is s^ip- 
[ioso.l that VerAwalji sat on the //;/ // of BhAnk j 
in S. 12B'. '* A.r>. llud. V.-rAwalji was sun I'nl ; 
■ 'U the ] ! ,' ]b'> hull AVAlAji: he liad alron* :h''a‘ 
thrjc son^ and one dannhter, viz. (1) AV.diiji, 

V. ho .-'Uec. od: Ihini, (2) KhuinAnji. (d) Li In, and 
( \ ) hi^ dauehtor Llaiikbii, whom he rnarrie 1 to I 
.! Parm'ir IPjpnt, The dcsccndiants ofhlAnk- 
bAI hr her ParniAr ]ni-.band are called d o h a 1 i A 
K A 1 1i i . Afr-er VerAwa^ii's de-arli W.ilt t re- 
turncil to the old K;nhi suit uf P A w a r g a d h in 
R a e 11 b . and, conijuering about four InnucN-l 
vdleg ■-iiithe vicinity, remain d there ruiinu "Wn* 
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way thither camped at the NigAlA tank, where 
there were but few trees. The K At his formed 
the vanguard of the army, and arriving first at 
the tank pitched tlieir tents under the shade 
of these trees. AVhen tlie JAin arrived, he was 
evc^ssivoly enraged at the conduct of the KAthls 
in not leaving liini a tree beneath which ho 
might pitch his tent, and compL'lled AATduji 
to remove his tents. AVALji vowed revenge, 
and the Jam. nnwillingto provoke a chief of his 
prowess, iiovr endeavoured to ctuiciliaic him. and 
style! him the KaTii Jam. AValoji, however, 
relh'^Oil all his overtures and wdthdrew from the 
camp wrh liis KAthls, and a few days after, 
finding tbe .llublcj iS oif their guard., he made 
a nigiit attack on the JAmT lent^ and slew him 
attdfive of his brotlr-'r-, tlie younge^t brotlier. Jam 
Abdi (a her whom the Abd\-i di-rrict in Kachh 
IS named.), alone t'Ca[)ing. Jam AbdA vith 
a large force marclicd against P A iv a r g a d h , 
evpelle l th IvArhh from tluunaa and fiiitally 
drove tliem the R a n . ])mvuing them to 

Til An. T) h u' accounts sav tint JAm AbdA 
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reigned there. Khumanji, the second son of 
VerAwalji, had one son named Kugpril, — so 
named from his having adopted the worship of i 
the H a g a TT a s a k i , or W asangji as he is now ! 
called. Xagpal had two suns, Mansur and : 
Khachar. The descendants of ^lansur were ; 
called K h u m a n s , after their grandfather Khu- j 
muuji. Mansur had a son named Nagsnr, ^■v'ho | 
acquired >> a w a r - K u n <1 1 a , and remained | 
there with his kinsfolk and followers ; he is the 
ancestor of the Khiimaii KAthls of Sawar-Kundla 
under BhAimagar. LAluji. the third son of Vera- ' 
walji, had a son named KhAchar, from Avhom all 
the K h a c ha r tribe of KA^li's are descended. , 
His son was KhimAnand, whose son was AVAj.^ur, 
who had two sons, Punjo and XAgsur. From 
Punjo sprang the S o mA s rids (under Alnli), the 
D A 11 d A s . and the T h o b A 1 i A s . X A gs ur had 
a son. XAgijaii, whose .sons Avcre KAlo and XAg- 
pal. From XAgpAl descended the AI o k a n i s , 
which sub-tribe are now to be found at Bhadli 
and KhambAlA. K Alo was a renowned KAthi, 
and he in S. 15 P2 founded the village ofK A lA- 
s a r , naming it after himself. KAlo was a de- ■ 
voted Avorshij)por at the shrine of Siva in tlie , 
T h A n g A hills, called the T h A n g A n A t h . ami 
in S. 15Gt> the god, pleaded with the as'^iduity ■ 
t)f hi'> devotions, tihl him that lie would grant 
him all the land which he >hould bo able to see in 
a straight line fro»a his shrine ; he also told him 
that a caravan laden with grain would emme for 
the supply of los soldiers, but tliat he must not 
look licU'k. KAlo Kliaehar looked and saw the 
land as far as L o 1 i A n a. on the lianks of t1io 
BliAdar. The caravan too arrived, and he iilled 
his storehouses with grain ; but ar'ter this. Avliilo 
about to make room I’or more, he accidentally 
looked baek, when all the bullocks of the cara- 
van were changed into stones, ami tlie grain 
into dust. These stones may yet be seen be- 
tween KAlAsar and tlie I’liAngAn.ith. After- 
wards KAlo KliAcbar, Avith the a'^Mstance ot tlie , 
TliAiigAuAtli, took possession ot the land vlueh 
lie had seen. KAlo Khachar had four sons, i 
named S'liuat, fhebo, Javaro. an<l A ejo. I he i 
descendants of Javaro are called K u n d a 1 i a s . | 
riicbo liad two Solis, Dano and Eakho ; the de- 
sc>cndants of Dano were called after their grand- 
father Thebo, T h e b A n i s ; but tlio descendants 
of Lakho are called after their father, L a k h a- 

* Di<ip<Xl mcaas literally ‘ a protector of tlic poiutd of 
the compass.’ 


n i s. The tulukdars of Pali a d are Thebanis, 
Avhile the tulukdars of J a s d a n and theii- 
bliayads are LakliAnls. Samat had four sons : — 
RAmo, Xago, DevAit, and SajAl, regarding whom 
the folloAving lIvJlo is said : — 

II tIt. II mr T II II 

^iTlfr li ^ II 

SagmAl and R\mo are entirely good, 

DevAit is a protector of tlie Avorld,^ 
XAgdo is a A’ictorioLis man, — 

These arc the four (sons) of SAmat. 

SAmat Khachar conquered C h o t i 1 a Irom the 
Par mars, and S e j a k u r and S h a p u r from 
the Gohels; prevLoustotheseconquostsho reigned 
at T h a n. The conquest of C h o t i 1 A, thencalle- 1 
C hot g a d h , Avas on this Aviso. C h o t i 1 a Ava^ 
held by Jagsio Pariuir, t and the KAthi Avomeii, 
wlio in all time have been famous for their beauty, 
u^ed to go there to sell grass, firewood, Ac., 
and AA’ere noted for their skill in smearing the 
il'.)ors Aviili cow dung. On one occasion some 
beautiful KAthi An is Avere employed for this 
purpose iu Jagsio's palace, and he becoming 
euauionred of them made them proffers of love, 
which they scornfully rejeeted, though he de- 
tained them for some time in hopes of over- 
eomiug their constancy. AVhen they reached 
home their husbaiiLls and brethren asked them 
Avhy they returned so late. They replied, \ ou 
are not our husbands ; our liusband is Jagsio 
ParmAr, aaJio has thus dared to detain us. 
They then related the insults they had been sub- 
jected to, and their husbands ami kinsmen swon 
bv the sacred Sun to aAuuige them or die. If 
is said that the-^e women came from G u g 1 i A n A, 
a village between Thau and Chotila; 
their husbands went to TliAii and complained 
to Samat Khachar, and offered to seat him on 
tke throne of diet ilA if he Avoiild avenge them 
on tlie ParmAr. Samat, though now old. agreed, 
and it Avas arranged to invite Jagsio Parinar to 
a feast at GugliAiiA, Avhen on the signal L<tlJu1 
iriiiflar riJir/' ("Lakha, besiege the monkey,*') 
Lakh A should slay Jagsio. This Laklia Avas the 
ancestor of the La kh aiii s mentioned abo\m. 
and was nephew of SAmat Khachar, and son ol 
'I’liebo as aforesaid. Jagsio Parmar, ignorant 
of the plot, accepted the invitation to Gugliana, 
and was received Avith much respect by the 

f Till? Parruars say tliat this was a Ehavas, but 

this is probably to hide their shame. 
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Katbis. After be bad eaten and drunken, 
Samat Kbacbar said “ Lciklid v:dndar gJier,'^ 
but Lakba stirred not. Samat two or three 
times repeated the signal, but Lakba ’s heart 
failed him, for Jagsio was a powerful man ; at 
last N ig Kbacbar, son of Samat, said to Lakba, 

** If you Avill not, I wdll,” and Lakba assenting, 
Niigr Kbacbar drew bis sword and with one 

O I 

blow hewed off Jagsio ’s bead. A massacre of bis 
followers ensued, and the Kfith's mounting at 
once proceeded to and surprised C b o t i 1 a, ex- 
pelling the Parmars. This conquest was made 
in the month of Chaitra, Saihvat 1622. The 
L a k b a n i s are to this day taunted with the 
cowardice of their ancestor. Nag Kbacbar now 
mounted the C b o t i 1 a but bis reign was of 
short duration ; for the II u 1 i Parmars, with 
the view of avenging the death of Jagsio and of 
^covering Cbotila, led a strong force against 
that place. On this occasion Nag Khachar, after 
fighting with great gallantry, fell, with fifty 
other Kathis, in the streets of Chotilu. The 
Parmars, however, also suffered so severely that 
they w^ere obliged to returu Avitbout placing a 
garrison in the town. The following verses are 
said in praise of Nag Khachar ; — 

II II qr ^ II 

BTixr II 

II 

hht II 

fU ^ m II 

II 

^ JTTJR, II 

Vrqt ^ II 

w II 

^ ^ 'drqj ^ }| 

^ qr^T II 

When the Sindhu tune is sung, tho AvaA^es (of 
his prowess) mount to the sky. 

Then the enemy can find no shore of safety ; 

If they fight, then the foe is drowned beneath 
the AvaA'es, 

For the Khachar ’s army is as tho salt soa. 
Descendant of Samat, and also of Thebo and 
2Joko, 

Whose forces rise like the black waA^es, 

And roar as the sea roars, 

* The word means ‘ the monnd of the white ant,’ 

a notorious haunt of co)»nis; here U^phrp is also used 
jiuuratively fur the Chofilii hdk 


Does the rising of the army of the lord of 
the P a n c b a 1 a against his foes. 

His army, ever patrolling the country, dashes 
down even the brave. 

The chiefs of the Hlechhas were drowned wher'* 
CA'er they were : 

For the A\*aves of the grandson of king Kala 
reach to the heavens, 

And no estimate can be formed of the army 
of Nag. 

The folloAviug verses are also in praise of 
Nag Khachar, Avho by a play on words is likened 
to a ndga or cobra, as in the preceding verses 
his army was compared Avith tlie ocean : — 

II 5fr II II gnfrw II 

w dffTTfr II mqTJTT II 

At his ant-hill* of Cbotila 
He hisses as high as heaven : 

Vdth\ t be careful lest be Avake ! 

Thus Nag resembled a ndi/a (cobra). 

II II II ddT II 

^TPTd II tmld II 

At your palace of C h o t i 1 ^ 

The drums beat so loudly, 

0 Nag, son of Samat, 

That one cannot hear angbt else. 

On the death of Nag Kbacbar liis brother 
Kamo assumed the sovereignty over C h o t i 1 a : 
but after his time, owing to the feud with the 
Parmars, Chotila was deserted. Yet the Par- 
mars Avere neA^er able to recoAmr it, and its lands 
remain{‘(l under the Kluichars' sovereignty. The 
descemlants of Ramo are called Ram an is. 
The pdlid.-^ erected in memory of N ag Khachar 
and the Kathis avIio fell Avitli him are still 
standing at Chotila. From Sagal Khachar, son 
of Samat, and brother of Nag* and Rjuno, sprang 
tlio S u ra g- a n i and T a j p a r a Kathis ; from 
N;\g tho N a g a n I s and K a 1 a n i s ; wliilo from 
Deviiit sjirang the G o d a d k a s , avIio now hold 
lands in Botad and Gadhra under Bhuunagar. 
Ramo Khrichar, Avho ruled at Chotila, had six 
sons, \dz. (1) Chomlo, (2) Jogi, (J) Nando, (4) 
Bhimo, (.*>) Jaso, and (6) Kapaili. Chomlo left 
Chotila and livxul at Hadmatiya and Danta- 
A’ash . d ogi 1) a (1 a son R a ri i o, avIi os e son Ava s Vel o, 
whoso descemlants are at present the Girasias 
of TJmardri iinder Dhrangadbra. One of his 

t A 151 a professional snake-catcher, but the wor<i 

also meana ‘ an cuemy/ and is here used lu the double 
sense. 
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descendants named Kalo, son of Mamaiyo, was 
a brave and renowned Kathi, and the following 
verses are said in his honour : — 

ll^fT. II €r1'?r?i^^n3-i3vriTf?rjrr^:ii 
firrc 5ff II 5Tn?f ^-fir err il 
From a kror take a lakh, 

From a lakh take one tliousand, 

From a thousand select one hundred, 

In the hundred Kiilo will be best. 

And this verse — ■ 

^ripf 1 1 1 1 

Kalia, if even there should assemble twelve 
thousand other armies, 

Where has Kaghunath created a sardar like 
Ramo the son of Samat ? 

Nando, the third son of Ramo, died without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the Bhimanis, who hold some lands on the 
banks of the Bhadar ; and from his fifth son Jaso 
sprang the J a s Ti n i s . The sixth son, named 
Kapadi, went to Dhandhuka, which he con- 
quered, expelling Aju Mer and the Muhammadan 
garrison. He conquered for himself a chordst, or 
principality of 81 villages, on the banks of the 
Ranpur Bhadar river, and used to make forays 
in the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are told 
-of his daring. The following verses are in his 
praise : — 

II II II II 

11 

II 

iirx II 
^ II 

JT^rr il 

gir II 

m II 

mi TiiriTT II 

aniTTf ^^'11 

II 

?r#f Birr^ ^mII 

rriflTT H 

iTTJfr 11 

II 

11 

As the lion rends, so tlio sword is the claw of 
the K a t h i ; 

He cleaves the strongest elephants of the world, 
Hoes Kapadi, son of the lion-like Rumo. 


Kapadi roared on the banks of the Bhadar, 
Conquering the land he became king of Dhan- 
dhuka . 

He was protector of his subjects like a tiger ; 
Though lie devoured great pieces of the ele- 
phants’ legs, yet the (blood) thirsty young 
tiger roared, 

His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 
strength, 

And cast down the army of his thick-necked 
enemies, 

The umbrella- bearing (king) cut them down a^ 
it wore bulls and elephants, — 

Say, Thus did the great tiger, the Kathi of 
S o r a t h , 

The claws of the Khachar Rao struck deeply : 
From fear they fled (from him) in every 
direction. 

On the Asuras fell a heavy calamity. 

Bravo, king of lions, thou hast sorely terrified 
them ! 

There is also this couplet : — 

11 5fi. 11 IRT II ^ XTT II 

XTTfW II ’'TIT 11 

The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 

Cannot stay on the mountain (of Chotila) ; 
Because the Kapadi lord of C h o t i 1 a 
Is brandishing his sword. 

Kapadi Khachar had seven sons, viz. (1) Xaga- 
jan, (2) Jaso, (3) Wasto, (4) Harsur, (5) Devait, 
(G) Hijho, and (7) Walero, of whom Nagajan was 
the most famous. He had two sons, Laklio and 
Mulu Khachar, and married his daughter Pre- 
mabai, in the month ofPaush Sariivatl713 (a.d. 
1(437), to Bajhani Hhandhal at Gugliana, and 
gave her the village of Chhadiali as a marriage 
portion. The following verses are said con- 
cerning Nagajan ; — 
l!^>. II gX^T^TRTft||?5^fi 

II ^rnrrw ii 

When (the drums) of a ferocious Khan wen- 
beating at Gugliana 

Men remained under your protection, 0 Xagajan. 

Mulu Khachar made S e j a k p u r his cajuta!. 
and thence conquered A n a n d a p u r a ; wink 
Lakhfi Kliachar made S h a p u r his capital, 
f whence he conquered M e w il s a and B h a d 1 a 
! Mulu Khachar had three sons : — (1) Mhijsur, (2 1 
I Kamo, and (3) Sadul. Of these, Kamo kept 
( A n a 11 da p u r a as his share, and the present 
> talakdars of Anandapura are his descendants. 
During these times Chotila was still waste, nor 
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iiu'l it evL'i'boiniivpopulated since its 
moiit hv tlie >..)ns oK K lino KhAchar. It reuiamei-l 
thus wa>te until Saihrat ISO*), when, in the month 
of -MAa’ha, KhAchars SAclal i\Inlu, AVAj'^ur Aluhi, 
and Ihuao Aluhi repopulatcJ it. The-e three Vv'ure 
the sui:^ of iMula K!iAchar ot Sejakptir. 
win un liieatitui Inis been niaile ab jve. L a k li a 
K h A c h a r of ShApur ]i i' 1 SLWeii s -ms. three of 
wln'Jin — Bilim, Kiimpo, and BliAn — were his ^uns 


ANTIQUARY. [AAjvr^niEii, 1^75 

by the si.'?ter of JliAnjliaril DhAiidhal; and the 
other four — Suro. A iro, A\ au'ho, and Bhoko — 
were the ^ons of the shter of Ghag’hani Bhiin. 
Knuipo and BhAn rmyned at I> h A d 1 a . A\ aglio 
ruled at 31 e w A A . Suro reigned at S li A pur 
and ChobAri, AHro at SanobrA and P i ~ 
p r All, n Idle Bh* A;o ruled at A j m o r. The 

son^ of Suro. named Velo and ZSajo, bucceeded 
i their father at ChobAri in Saiiivat Ir-Jd. 


TRAXSLATIOX OF BIIARTRIIIARrS Yi'TI SATAKAAI. 

EA^ rhOF. C. H. TAA'XLYA H.A.. CALCETi’A. 


{<_' , ,7 w- ; ■ ^ . J(,: ^ 

S'",//' ///A' /. 


A wumanAb heart is like a glass, reflecting every 
thee, 

Her secret thouahd'^, like mountain j^ath'^. are 
uillleult to trace, 

Her fancy wavers, like the dew which letus- 
leaves euclo-e, 

H'.r faults, like deadly Upas-buds, develop as 
>-he grows. 

A\ iio falF in - Iglit t^f oidr r Im-t 
L poll tlf eii^au'c'uined 
TliuUu’h vietoiy aa 1 li' aV'Ci I).* h; v. 

From b'jth ^ide; pini'C djdi g.iba 

Tbe Ijjar's and IhFntAs migliiy deed- ( ar le- 
1 ei.'l'C cmin-Lind : 

F e (<nc uphei 1 uiili cleamini;’ tu^k-, the -"u- 
o\ rv hehut , 1 laju 1 ; 

fh" otli '7*, --f'leiy maimed iU Jmhi, v, hi’e luail 
and linear remrdn 


By tnru-i-e, hilB. and king of snakes 
h p]' ‘M :uid poised. eartliA centre shakes ; 

3f"!i of firm faith and roustant soul 
S Verve net, while endless agms roll. 

Does not t!m torroFe feel the load he bcaiv 
wii'iout complaint r 

Is not the dami!i2' lord of day with ccascleb> 
V an h rine’ faint f 

Are net e>'l nmu oA^rwhelmed with bhamt 
when th.'eed tii-ir troth to break f 
(_:/> at -jf'e:- kt'v'e to caiay through wliatc’ei 
th w uud.Trake. 

Cvmb'h^ to liariM'-ni/o tlieir tone, 

Hmt lie ; vihi !'-mr b-* u-d A 
S.) lie (‘au I ail idl b.ods hib own 
AVht^ dih tin ir mt/uth-- v\ith bread. 

h" 111 ' tn j’Uio'm alb‘>u-aud ways to sati.bfv 


Alakr -> bliitl to .'-\v:dIow ,et,ll the foe-- lie 
rclea-e acai’i. 

The iaml is lim.hed ly -„,i, tlie .'i a i.s !> iu;eU 
nm-. keep. 

The ev u'-v.am eUiiu' orl^ ofd. .y]a, a-ure ^ b' at l'u's 

1 ’“ti ' i\ 1 1 le'x p i 

.All tldeg^ are f*!t"red Ujid rtNiram.d. c crept 
the -ae .-'b mind, 

A f h o-h . j' ;:.e ii- 0 * Old t m ‘ b I ' ' n < > < ' * , e b , a in 1 
laiig. me 'ulin 1. 

F 'W. ".1 \E hn I and vi,.. tli^nah ]ioh 'ev i(> 

( t'. I •' n 

il li._. 'a'A' '‘.d.’ oe ! n] -i^e v/i\\ " y\ ' !;> .• a^ 

' oh 

i r.’i in an 1 /.id. --en'"' :i;n snnm c ir-*' 

pm'-in 

3-iid a i]Ai!d'.> but a b '"ud in a (fiari or a <*' !h 


Bui In,’ ih jicA r cliief of nuiiits whobc gain s 
lim liiciit*'!: mu‘d, 

T^ '.mV n:'\ dnial;., up tlie sea to still it*' 
m .1 ' ne nia vn 

<‘i ‘ 'A'/ad, lo elacr a- llhr'-ty world, the wavtv 
( ■' 't h up v\ ard dm w. 

Hal'd fit" to ndai'tf !’ and baril a^>ie’IUMl f 
*)n"nfiiU ]o V turn-, amt one new taxes hnd . 
By Innu'yed laimnaee buth aspire to climb, 
fb biov, ]\' bi:dd> lias pover, iiiul lliat lo'- 

ih \ oie ; 

oeptiiuis j/ibhA* belh niU 't t'dl to plcabC, 
fvnd pm* initbankcd vhib liiierty and (‘use 

T boned I If i1 ino-lioW( rberbK >-.1 rigs ('very wbere, 
Iju! f-w viii T'eaeli tbe poor inu rds lowly liciif I . 
d’b.o>u,'i i\dn-eloiidb ail day long their treasure'' 

S]l"|, 

Tb”efi (b'fj)- at ino--* r* 'ward tbe '•//'// r/jh- prayc. 

I lo* I n I 1-1, iK - ianiU 'f i lai’i.i’vji Tjlime I 
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A man should reverence the sage, 

Not only when he gives advice, — 

The random words of innident age, 

If rightly weighed, are earls of j)rice. 

The good man, like a hounding' ball, 

Springs ever upward from his fall; 

The wicked falls like lump of clay, 

And crumbles into dust away. 

What though by some untoward fate no lotus 
on the lake be born, 

The swan will ne'er, like barndoor fowl, rake in 
the dust for grains of corn. 

'Tis like the cheeks of elephants splitting with 
thunder-sound, 

'Tis like the noigli of battle-horse that frets 
and paws tlie ground, 

'Tis like a strong man roused from sleep with 
trumpets, fifes, and drums. 

When justice robed in heavenly might, intent 
on vengeance, comes. 

The heart of the contented man enjoys perpe- 
tual peace. 

The covetous pino with lust of wealth ; their 
cravings never cease ; 

Not Weru’s peak, of gold entire, can captivate 
mv sold, 

Let him, who likes it. clamber up and carry off 
the whole, 

SANSKRIT AND OLD i\ 
BY J. F. ] 

{Co.ttni L'fl 

No. VI. 

This is an inscription of tlic \ ijaN’auagara 
dvnu'tv, iVoni Plate No. 'll of }.Lijor Dixon's 
work. The original, in Cauavesc character^ a})- 
[)roac]iing very clo^ely tv) tijos>e of the modern 
alj)h.ilH't, is engraved on a stone-tablet *3' high 
by d' S'' broad at llariluir. Th(‘ language is part- 
ly San.Arit and partly Caiiare>c\ The emblem^ 
at the ti.>p ot u!u* stone are: In the ceiiUe, a 
liifjif and ;i kneeling priest or woi\Mii}g)er : on 
its right, a figure ofllasava, with the suii or 
moon above it ; and on its left, a standing ligure, 
above wliioh there must be the moon or tlie 
sail, tliough the photograph is cut so as not to 
,-sliow it. 

Tlu' inscription is dated in ttie y(‘*ir ot 
S. I ' V‘d. K. V- - 


From nature comes the lotus’ rosy hue. 

By nature good men others’ good pursue, 

And cruel men have cruel ends in view. 

I Truth is the ornament of ail mankind, 

I Slim elephants delight the keeper's mind, 

I Learning and patience are a Brahman’s boast, 

1 Each creature’s highest good becomes it most. 

j Better to fall from mountain height, 

■ xVnd dash thy life out on the plain, 

I Better th' envenomed serpent’s bite, 

I Better the death in fiery pain, 

] Than once to swerve from virtue’s path, 

^ ’W^hich they who lose ne’er find again. 

! xVbandon, fool, thy hope to see 
The brave man dread calamity; 

AVhen the great doom shall earth o'ortake 
Nor seas, nor mighty hills wall quake. 

The moon the lord of healing herbs, wdiose 
I gleaming horn is Siva's cre^t, 

1 Is doomed with dim eclipse to pine; none can 
' avoid grim Fate’s behest. 

j A splendid palace, lovely brides, the symbols 
I all of kingly sway, 

Arc jewels strung on merit's tliread stretching 
j through many a toilsome day : 
j As pearls are from a necklace shed, tvhen breaks 
j the bond that held them fast. 

Light they disperse, when merit fads, whirled 
fn'un us hy mi:> fortune's blubt. 

VNARE.^E INSCRIPTIONS. 

b-.. C-S. 

tlie Salivriliana Saka 11-32 (a.i>. lodO-l), tin 
Vikriti mid belongs to the time 

' Oi king JV(‘hyutaraya or Achyiitadevaraya. It 
I records that NarayauuJcva, the sou of Tim- 
' marasa, divided into three portions the village 
of BaIIo[)uru, others i>e known as Achyutaraya- 
j pura, which had been previously granted to him 
: by the l::ug, and allotted one share to the god 
I llarihara and iho remaining two bhares to Y is- 
i vebvararadh\a, the son of llamachaudraradhya. 
A c h y ii t II r a y a ' s name is meiitioued by 
Prinsep in his li-t of the king.-> uf Yhjayanagara, 
hut Ills dlitc L vtrungly given there as between 
\.L'. 1 to ) and 1*32 1. 1 havi' previously met witli 

' In i iiumc in No. b of the Cadag inscriptions 
dated Saka 1 b*d, the Y'ikari 

Uc inv.ooig guould be A-liynt.niuff.o.:na, aad ii-.t 
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This C(jiuplotos the tweuty-socoud liue of the iuscription, and the rest of the tablet is blank, 
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Translation. \ 

Reverence to Sri-Hariliara*! Reverence j 
to Sambliu, wlio is made beautiful by a cltauri 
which is the moon that lightly rests uj^un his 
lofty head, and who is the found ation-piilar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds ! I 
salute that mighty tree of paradise which is the 
form of Harihara, the trunk of which is encir- 
cled by the creepers which are the arms of 
3 r i t and G a u r i J ! 

Hail ! On the anniversary of the incarna- 
tion of S r i-K r i s h n a , at the holy time of the 
Javanti §, on Monday the eighth day of tlr_^ 
dark fortnight of the month Sravana of tlie 
Yikriti saiiivatsara.^ which was the year of the 
viet'U'ious and glorious SAlivAhana >'raka I h-d. 
while the glorious supremo king of kings, the 
supreme lord of king^s, the Ijravo and pui>>ant 
grt‘at king Achyutaraya, was governing the 
earth with the recreation of pleasing conversa- 
tions : — 

X a r a y a n a d c v a, tlic of T i m m a r a s a | 
of Chinnabhandara, of tlie lineage of Ya^i->htha 
and of the ritualistic school of A s v al a y a n a , — 
having allotted to the avu^a ,'<i<'dra ^ of the 
god Sri-Hariharadeva two shares of tlie village 
of Ball o p u r a , a Vdda whicli has also the 
name of A c h y u t a r a y a p u r a, in the bound- 
aries of ( the town of) H a r i h a r a which belongs 
to tlie (liNtrict of Painlyan.ulu within the Vr/jthri t 
of Uchchahgi which belongs to tlie CJtdcadi "I 
ofKotturii, which his master had allotted to 
him lor the oflico oi Ainanind tjutca §>, — gave 
tthe remaining) one share, in the ]U’e>enee ol 
the ^’od rSrhllariharadev'a, with gifts of gold and 
libations of water, to i s v e s v a r a r a d h y a , 
t.he son of Ramacliaiidraradhva of Harihara, of 
the lineage of G a u t a m a and of the ritualistic 
school of A s V a 1 a y a n a ; and (with it) he gave 
a religious charter ti) tlie cHect tliat In this 
manner you shall liappily enjoy (this village) in 
thrive shares, in the succession of your sons and 


grandsons, as long as the moon and sun may 
last.’’ 

In (discriminating between) giving a grant 
and i^reserving (the grant of another), preser- 
vation is better tliaii giving ; from giving a 
grant a man obtains ptradisc, but by preserving 
' (the grant of another) he attains the sphere of 
' A c h y u t a !' ,| I In this world land that has been 
' given to a Brahman is as a sister to all kings, 

I who is not to l)e enjoyed nor to be taken in the 
I wav of taxes ! The preservation of that 
' which has been given by another is twice as 
nieruuriuus as giving in one s own person ; 

! hy confiscating the grant of anotlicr, one’s oavii 
gi'ant becomes fruition I He is born lor sixty 
; tiio i^aud years as a worm in ordure, vv ho coii- 
I iheates land that has been given, wheiluT by 
j hiuweli or by another I As many particles ol 
: ilu^l as the Uais of eloLpient Brahman^, fathers 
Ilf families, w'lio weep when tliey arc despoiled 
! of their wealth, gat Iter up; during so many 
I vears are kings or tlioso belonging to the iami- 
lies of kings, — wdto, throwing off restraint, take 
i awav the heritage ot Brahmans,— tormentefi ' 

; in (the liell called) Iv u m 1) h ' p a k a t • They 
I commit tlie >in of ince'^t with a mother. avIio se./ ‘ 
upon any wealth in this Aa raJidra. for the ^ake 
of making eumplimeiUary presents, or as taxe<, 

I or on account of the protection ol the A’lllau’e ! 

^ Ties general bridge of piety ot kings bliould 
ever be preserved he you — tluis does 11 ima- 
ehairlra make his earnest reguest to Uil future 
kings ! iMay it be aiwpicious I 

ildie details of the four boundaries of this 
village are: — To tlie east of the village, a tama- 

riirl-treo above a wild lig-treo; to thej 

, of the village 

: Xo. YIL 

' This is anotlter Y i j a y a n a g a r a inscription, 
from Plate Xo. 21 of .Alajor Dixon's work, 
I The original is on a stono-tahlet / / liigh by 
ir^ broad at JIariliar. Th{‘ emblems at th.e 


A of (Irity consist of Vishnu i,i[an) and ^iva 
{ILir.i ) (■' ‘iidmx'd.^ 

•f" Th'’ of \ 

i A n.iiiK* of l’ar\:iti, the wife of Sisa. 

§ 'i’ll.* rwinur of the si'tori-sni Rohii'i at nndnieht on the 
eiurhtli day of the dark fortniirht of Srawuu, which day 
V^iwlr'ii he. ante mcanuite a* Krishna. 

.• s' ‘ kine Timma.’ 

•f rhanf}/, or n 

ii/ro'. >hn{nij-}i>iH ; ‘ .nos o-u-'-afoi’ mviiis to ineaii 

Aia-th'-r form ()f ; see X p«rjre 211. 

t"!* otyiiioloirv and nieatnm? <'l tlo'^ ^vord are not 

known. Perhaps we have in it the oriem ot' the Marathi 

* V, e sfibJiuisivn of a * l>da\ V or ‘ jPag/agP. 


rhur 

an 


Xt At tlio dayt!i“ iiifauine of thi< word i- i 

'.tri' tt'd to ‘the and poive otiie.* of a viltiuy. n 

will h t'le villag'-hoaduian and aecountant traii'^a^.t rli.'ir 
hunue-^’. „ , . 

An(o r<f i>'hi,iliirt , >1 , — the nature of Min p*'^- w n e 
npii'nvnt : e/e-fon/ h/o/oi an epithet ol Indra as hem.^ 
fi,,‘ h’o Ill' r/n.y of f/o.* i ui in> n'ri I 

' The iniperiMiahle one , — \ i-hnu, wluKe -sphere •>n*'‘ 
of ei eater happiiie ''3 and of liighei* rank than tlio paradise 
of hi.lra, S\arca. , 

A play on words is ii}t..'uded here, A er-fy.* Miy-t 
nieannii^ also to ^le foktoi hj tht’ /rUrd. ne. ii<o 1 1 i'J'l. 

^ /-g . ‘ art' eooketh’ 

V TTic hell in whn-U the wi.'k.'ti are haketl like p .ttor^ 
vessels. X Sec uuto to line 22 of the text. 
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top of the stone are : — In the centre, a li/i'jtt ; 
•)n its right, a priest standing, with the sun 
above him ; and on its left, a represent at ion of 
Ba«;ava, with the moon above it. In this in- 
stance the language is Sanskrit throughout. 
The characters are Can ares e of the same stand- 
ard as those of the preceding inscription. 

This, again, is an inscription ot* the time of 
A c h y u t a r a y a, and it i^ dated in the year of 
the Srdivahana Saka lIdU (a. i>. the 


Vilambi samc>fbura. It records the grant of the 
village of K u n d a v u d a , otherwise known as 
A c h V ti t a r u y e n d r a in a 1 1 a p u r a , to the 
god Ilarihara, by A c h y u t a m a 1 1 a p a n n a or 
A k k a p a, the minister of A c h y ti t a r ti y a . 

The orthography of this inscription, as also 
of the preceding, is jieculiar in several respects ; 
particularly noteworthy is the insertion of y 
after the compound letter jh in accordance with 
the modern j>ronunciation, — d/p/, — of this letter. 
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Tli'‘ lui.p ot this inscr.ptioii too lon^' for tho page, the heiriiimntr of «’a«“h line hiH been marked by a numeral in 

‘ - ke. f This 18 the Cana rose gemti\e plural. 
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II Kot3;S\j ti ||:|||^ I ) Sd- 

■do^Ti^r- i;Jdjr^ja;^o-r3 t^o^Tajs* * * § n [lojKl 

aUdoB sJcrs^JoojSSl I vs^.t;SrS.35 dirf.sn’ ||c|| 5)=S3 d- 

'<^555’[20]5^-3^ D’Jdc(d)r- |if|) SiDZotiTTOj^- 
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[24]3^3Dxt) Vi Ii(|) ^cd^TT.zs-^ t^ot|^o>.o3oc-5o?jo 1^0 II 

Tyjoziss^ziis^^o Tuj^oo T^d^rrirj^^Epj^^a^wo ll(l)^ (?;€;)e;[25]j5vtro^r£»^ffTc^j-djei^- 

So’J;o II ||^|) ea^3:S?a;i)5xc;^ j- 
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d^O II n3’^30 ||c||(|) 

'(^ ’^°) S?)n;S-S;[30]3i:3o=3” II ccJ.-saij[^-t.o+] 

E- ^.;o£!;^7^o2ori:^:3; ||(|) So^lj?3-xid ,^(u)^)a(Sa^.ae p55-:irf^73ldj5’2 ll(l) 


T/'f/i^Infion, 

Ke vorencc to S r i - H a r i li a r a I Kevcronce to 
Sambliu, wliois made beautiful, Ac. I Maytbat 
body of Ilai-iliara, wliicb is made auspicious by 
the side-,i,daiiccs of I n d i r a t and the daughter§ 
of the mountain, confer prosperity upon the 
three worlds ! Alay that god ||, who destroye.l 
the race of the demons, protect the whole worhl ; 
and the mighty Siva, who humbled the pride of 
K a n d a r p a •[ ; and (the two conjointly in the 
form of) Hariliara, who was the cause ot alarm 

* In the urL'inal tins line etimiiiern'es nith the letter: 

hut has marks nf t'rasure over them , the letter: 

TijiliX are the i rop.Mtt'd as I have giveu them above. 

t Tho vtiwfl, -‘ ‘h— id clear ; the consonant only is ille 
vnble 111 the onji^inal. 

X A name of Sri or Likshtnt. 

§ Parvati, the diu'^iter of the mountain Himalaya. 

Vi>hnu « r Ilaii. 

Kamadcva. 


to L a u k a * *, who cut short the intention of the 
leaderft the Kurus, who is preeminent in tlie 
world, who destroyed T r i p u r a + J, who slew him 
wh()§§ was the terror and the death of the three 
worlds, nnd who was like G u h a || 'i in making an 
end of those (demons) who had pervaded the 
universe ! When they were quarrelling in love, 
the lord of the daughter of the mountain here 
performed obeisance to appease B h a v a n i •^•7, 
and, for fear le^t the lotuses which were her feet 
should commence to close their buds, bore (upon 

SiTuluikidviin or Ceylon, or the chief town of that 
Inland, the fctruic^hold of the demon iliuarui. 

tt Duryddh.in.i, who^e chief tihjeet in life wa^ hi de^stroy 
or ruin his c<)u>iiis. the Panda v a prim -os, but whose efforts 
were frustrated by Vishnu as Krishna. 

tl Throe strong cities of a dem ni destroyed by Siva, of 
gold, silver, and iron, m the sky, air, and earth. 

§§ Probably Havana is iutondod. 

! Kf.rttikeya, the god of war. 

Parvati. 
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le-iy di-e’j)je (»f ( I : rii d i A'aha iiat rtha. of tlw 

t ellLfioU-' e. )'. ! "j’" of’ t ho 1) i ml of t h(‘ " a iiit > he Ion c’- 
ine’ to tiio-o p.':'-. ta> follow^) : — 
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“In the >acred locality of tlie IkhkI of saints, 
Avliicli V’a'^pre^idedover hy iny o'reat-e’randfather 
Y n d li i s h t h i r a . and tlie details of the four 
boundaries of Avliieh are : — On the E., to the 
AV. of the T n ii e- a b li a d r a Avhiidi (at that place) 
fioAvs to the north : on the S., to the Y”. of the 
conlkaenee of riA’cr', Avhich is called the con- 
huence of tlie lierndta^re of A^gastya ; on the 
AV.. to the E. of the Fashananadi §§ ; and on 
the X,, to the S. of the llhinnanadi, — in order 
that luy parents may attain the Avorld of 
Vidnnt.— in tlie pr^^sence of tlie god Hari- 
liara, at tla^ time cd* an eclipse, Avith gifts of 
g’old. and Tvdth libations of the water of the 
T n n g a b h a d r a , F, of iny OAvn free AAulb have 
given into the hands of a->eeti(m, (to be enjoy- 
I ed) by the sueee^^ion of AUAiir di.--ciples as long 
the moon and sun may last, the sacred 
locahtj’ of the baml of saints AAliieh is situated 
Avitliin tlu'se limits, toe'etlu'r with its hidden 
treasure and Avater and ston(‘s and CA’crything’ 
that accriKs and and Avliatcvcr lias 

heeoine or may heeome propertA’, and Avith 
the pro[)ri(>t( ir>]up (d* the glory (of the eight 
sonm*', fd* (ui jovment j 

dhie \vitne'---i^s to tins act of pietv are : — The 
sun, tlamnorni, the AAund, tire, the skv, the earth, 
tin- Avaters, tin* hc'iirt, tlie mind, and day, and 
nieht. and tin* morning- and the eveniiig-t wi- 
ll e'hr. and Dharina , know the hehaA'ionr o\' a 
man! S,'<'drali<f • In (discriminating’ hetween) 
giving ;i grant and ]ii’e-'erviTig fee I Tin* preser- 
A'at ion ( )i 1 iiat u li ieli has been giAuai bv anot her is 
twK’etVe I ( Let ('aeh one sav to himself). — Land 
given by mv-^dl is to be regardeil as a dangliter, 
ami land giAom by a fatlnu’ a si>ter, and land 
glA'en by anoilier as a mother; om* sliould 
alKtain iroin land Hiat has been bestiAwed ! He, 
Avho is nil an enough to coidiscate tliat whicli 
has l)f>eu givim by Inmself. is viler than tliat 
wliKjh is vomited hu tli by other low animals, 
but Hot ly dogs I ]I(‘is boi'u forsixtv tlu^usand 
year-- as a worm in onluri*, who taki's away the 
poftioii ol a niMiiman, whethei’ it has hciai 
given by hiniseif or by anotlier ! 

‘ J" l*'. at t'li. ]n\\, ,• pot, fn rnrOfTt if tp-IM UJ into 

A’ ‘ Tli.' }i.*u 'A \'idinii •; I' 

^opr//y,,A i ^ V l,-,nhhrn]hia<xr,. 

th 1 .' I- ?).*-. jonitp \( rl» \\ith tilt' iioitiuiiitive 
‘"'t‘ o/ o /(<'/-() A In' Cl >Ti-t ruf T !< »ii i< wron"’ 

II) > iriOoi* Er^onnor, InU H o u tiati-l.iti.ai m tlie ('aiiun'se 
I'lian OMyOo/ . A f ;;AA*'/. Ot Zp/./ hi, .1:^ ij hln'l > n 

id ‘ 'Hi.' m- k\ ri\. r ’ 1 > Viunu 

>Scc U'lto ^ tu hilt' or ei tlic text. 
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ROUGH XOTES OX KHAXDESH. 

BY W. F. SIXCLAIR, Bo. C. S. 


n^'t ^ froid IK 110.) 


The Kathkaris^ are found in the forc.'-ts ' 
of the west or north. They are all of the D h o r | 
division and eat beef. | 

The P a r wa r i s of Khandesh are identical | 
in all respects with those of the Dekhan. i 

The Wandering- Tribes ai-e much the same as ! 
in the Dekhan. ' 

The most peculiar are a set of people called ! 
the M a g a r Shikaris, who spend their lives j 
wandering up and downi the large rivers fibhing, | 
especially for crocodiles. Their proccdui-e is to j 
get the crocodile into some pool having narrow 
outlets, which they stop with large and strong 
nets. If they mark one in at night, they light ; 
tires and -watch the pool till daylight. 

The 3d a n B h a w a s are a religious sect who 
wear black garments and beg about, but have 
now g-eneraliy settled down to trade and agri- 
culture. I am not aware of their special tenets, 
but they seem to be unpopular amongst orthodox 
Hindus. A guru of this bCct, named Ajiba, 
exercised considerable inlluence at the court of 
Indor during the corrupt period ol the regency 
of Tu Iasi B a i, after Ycbhvantrao llolkar 
had become iimane. 

A peculiar race of drovers called K a n a de s 
bometime^t visit tin* western iurests of Ivhaiidcsh, 
thou rr h tlieir proper pasture^ are in the north- 
west corner of the Dekhan. They appear to be 
descended from Dravidian immig]-a!itb, but have 
no tradition to that eiiect and no speciid lan- 
rruage. They are more civilized and respectable 
than most waiiderimj: herdsmen, and resem- 
ble more t lie Mar.’dlia cultivators. In ]iarts oi 

the Xasik dli-trict they have taken entirely to 
a < ’^ricultur^*. 3 lu'v h.ave a peculiar brei'd oi bLiek 
ami white cattle called Hatkar, much jirized 
in the Koulian for their strenc-th and spirit, 
though not large. They worship Krishna as 
th(‘ divine herdsman, ami take good care of their 
cattle, and are ah<\LretlnM’ a g-ooil sort of lolk. 

Under the head of Hill or Forest Tribes, how- 
ever, we liml much that is new and iiiteicsting 
in this di.^trii-t. 

There are vmy few R a m n s i s , tlie B h i s 1 1 
K o 1 i sf takimr t heir intermediate pl ace between 

S'*//'' Anf. Xd\ Ilf. p. IMF 

i Nol. if. p. ru. 


tlie settled races and the pucka junglies,” in 
addition to their own position as water-bearers, 
Ushers, and ferrymen. They are particularly 
numerous in the east and south, where they 
generally hold the inferior oflices of village 
police, those of the J a g 1 i a or general Avatcli- 
man, T a r a 1 or gate -ward, and T a 1 a b d e , or 
sentry of the village Jcooi ; anel also that of the 
village Havildar who answers to the Chougulc of 
the Dekhaii, being the lieael of the village police 
under the pa Tih', in whose absence he is respon- 
sible for order. These Rolls are often groat 
AiUcdr'h^ as skilful ia woodcraft as the B hills, 
aud far cooler and steadier. They are also 
tolerable cultivators, less given to crime than 
nio>t castes of this sort, and wdthal a tine manly 
set of fellows, phybieally and morally. They 
do not, however (on account of their interior 
numbers and less troublesome character), attract 
nearly so much attention as the next race on 
the list, the B h 1 1 1 sA 

I have not seen the results of the last census 
of Khandcbh, but I hope some otliccr now serv- 
ing there -will correct, it necessary, the rough 
('btimate which Ava-^ current Avhen I Avas in that 
dibtriet, viz. that the B h 1 1 1 s nambered I5tV Hju 
souls, or about ten per cent, ot the whole popu- 
lation of Ivlifindobh, 111 eluding the three south- 
western talukas, since transferred to Xasik. 
This cstinmte, hoAvcA'cr, allowed for seA'eral 
races aa'Iio are not true B h i 1 1 s , or, as they call 
theniscl\'os, “BhdlAaiks or Xaik lok. Sir 
John 3 [alcolm, in his AA’ork on Central India, 
([notes a legend by AAdiich the descent of the 
Bhills of those parts is traced to the union of 
^laluidcA'a AA'ith a AAOod-nymph aaJio relicA^ed 
and comforted him Avhen alone and weary in 
tlie forobt. She boro him a largo family, of 
! Avhom one turned out a scamp, ami Avas aecord- 
! ingly kicked out into the jungles, AAdiieli have 
ever since been the patrimony of his descend- 
,■ ants, the Bhills. In Kliandesh, hoAvever, 1 
I have never met Avith this or any similar legend ; 

and, as far as I could discoA'cr, the Bhills there 
j look upon themselves as Autochthones. I 
lielievc tlu-y arc several times nicntioued in 

1 Vido (I'l'fe, Tol. II pp. 11^- -‘R- “b. 251 j vol. Ill 
pp. 110, \7^, 180, 180, 180, 222, 221. 228, 350. 
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hjanbknt writings, but am not in a position to 
give chapter and yer^e. Throughout Central 
and Southern KhAndesh they arc village watL-li- 
men and dheka ris, and paid, labourers for the 
cultivating and trading castes ; often, indeed, 
under our ‘‘Eeign of Law,'’ reduced to a state 
of personal slavery or little better, and living 
under a yoke of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor demi- savage as bitterly 
as could fetters of iron. In the S a t p ii r a moun- 
tains to the north and the dense low-lying 
forests of the we-^t they form often the whole 
population of remote jungle village^. To the 
east and south-oa'>t they give place to the Koli 
in the plain-;, and in the hilL'? to the T A r v i , but 
to the north-ea^t they run on quite into BririAi 
Is imar, U7id how much fui'ther I know not. Tliov 
are numerous along that part of the S a t m a la 
range in the S(Uith-west which lies between 
CliAl isgaiii and the great gap of IlamnAr 
through wdiieh the G. I. P. Ilailuay runs, and 
in that direction they extend as far bOiith as 
the PunA 1). strict, luit keeping (ns far as my 
limited knowledge of the XAsik and Ahniad- 
nagar Collectorates allows me to state j rather 
to tiie plains than to tlie SahyAdri Hill-, in 
which, I fancy, the })r('sence of a much suprrior 
aboriginal race, the Hill KoIh, leaves litth' room 
for them. AiiK/iig a people thus seatttred over 
a country nearly laree as Ireland, and sub- 
ject to considerable variety of climate and 
nourishment, ' there are naturally various types I 
of appearance and even of eharacter. ! 

The B hills of the Saliyadrl and SAtmala * 
are generally much superior in [ihv^ique, 
features, and intelligence to those of the SAt- 
piirAs and Central Khande-h, and in the ranks 
of the Bhill Corps at UharatugAih one may see, 
amongst dwarli'-h figures surmounted Ijy fuces 
which almost suggest the A frican, many well- 
built men, and tvin .some tall ami handsome 
ones with regular featuris and wavy haii*. 

Like mo.-,t imlian nices, whetlier Aryan or 
aboiiginal, they ai’e di^ idl'd into /ra/cx q]* fami- 
lies having dili’en'iit simnanies, but they don't 
mention tliese often, exc{'])t in the case of tlm 
Me was Chief.s” of the we.xt, vlio always 
spoken of by their family nam(>^ of WasAwa, 
^Yalvi, Pa rvi, Ac. 

Probably no race in this Pre-idency hns given 

• I rgraomhor a party of lUillls emrirtilft' I a i-ntnliT 
la Puaa bem^ “sp'jttcd'’ m waiidururti trum Khi.ud.-di },y j 


! more trouble to reduce to order, considering 
its numbens. The MarAthAs, never tolerant of 
forest tribes, appear to have treated the B li il 1 s 
like wild bea-ts, and the latter seem to have 
hcarlily accepted the position, the result of 
which was a war of raids and dacoitics on the 
one side, and extermination by all possible 
means on the other. The favourite inanamvre 
of ilie MarAthA leadet's was to humbug their 
simple adve^^arie.'^ into coming in to make peace, 
and ratify the treaty wftli a ginnd carouse, 
\ ou know. Suheh.*’ said a Bhill in narrating 
j one of these •■that our people can never 

resist an otfer of liipior.'f The invariable ‘ grace 
after meat' of the entertainment was a Avhole- 
sale ma.-.-ucre of the nus^u-pecting and in- 
j toxicated savag'es,'— generally by precipitating 
them over a clili or into wells. A race ac- 
cuslumed for several generations to regard these 
tactics as the main characterCtic of organized 
g-uvernment and civilized society might be ex- 
pected to give trouble to thefrst BritiHi officers 
who came into contact vith them. Accordingly 
the early lii story of KhAndesh Ub a British 
district is fme long record of devastating raids 
and fruitless ])ursnirs varied with an occasional 
sk irmixh or execution. The Bhills derived great 
advantage from tlie natural wildness of parts of 
the country, tlic desolation to which all of it 
had been reduced by serving as a cockpit for 
the later wars ol the Maratha (‘lopire, and the 
deadly unhealthine-s of tlie jtnigle posts. 

tJi one ot tliese, X a w a p li r , tliere is a legend 
that alter a certain detaeliment had been there 
tor a few months the native civ^il oflicial in 
ehaige carted in tlunr arms and accoutrements 
to lieail-(|uarti‘rs witli a brief and tunre ropoid 
that the men were ' Lhifld^ jhdlr' (ex])cnded) ; 
and e\'en now native snhordinates often resign 
Avhen ordered tliere on duty. Tin's state of 
things vas finally term mated by the raising 
ot the Khandt‘>h Blull Corjis, and the adoption 
of measures to induce the Blillls to ‘come in’ 
for pardon and settle down to such cultivation 
as they could manage, in wliich the chief mover 
vas the late (hmeral (then Cajitaiii) Oiitram, 
whosi^ naim^ is still iaiuous among the people 
of Kharide-h, and coiniccteil with a heap of 
legends wliieh will no doubt justify some 
oiihemeri'-t of tlio future in proving him to he 

t 1 k' iTiiiau)- ( »f 1 Ii.Mr IinntT, whirh fonfained fund not en- 
t nil'.,' mto thf diet .jf the local dangerous classes. 
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a Solar hero. From his time till now most of 
the district has had peace ; hut every now and 
then indications appear that the old spirit has 
not quite died out. 

In 1857-8 a Bhill named Kaji Siiig raised a 
considerable force of rebels and plunderers in 
the north, and was only put down after a sharp 
action fought at AmbaPani,in the Shada 
Talukfi; and within my own memory the dif- 
ferences of Bhill Chiefs with neighbouring Native 
States have three times threatened considerable 
disturbances. The last and most serious occa- 
sion was when the Gaik wad was put in posses- 
sion, in 1870, of a certain disputed territory 
called the W aj p ur Taraf, lying between the 
Nesu and Tapti rivers, which his officials imme- 
diately proceeded to administer in a manner 
that soon produced a state of things amounting 
to open rebellion in his territory, and organized 
mosstrooping in the adjacent parts of ours. For 
the rest, the Bhill, if let alone and unexposed 
to the corrupting influences of civilization, is a 
good fellow enough, honest except for occasional 
dacoities undertaken under pressure of hunger 
or from guicte Je Cftuir (like Irench wars), 
truthful, generous and cheerful, and even at 
times industrious in a spasmodic way. His 
faults are a childish unsteadiness and fickleness, 
and a considerable taste for country spirits ; but 
the race is certainly improvable. Major Forsyth 
has recorded a similar opinion from observation 
in Nimar. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this race have never exercised any organized 
government. The petty chiefs of the “ Dang” 
and Mewas” States are indeed B h i 1 1 s , 
though they “make-believe very much indeed” 
to bo Rajputs ; but they are merely captains of 
bands of thieves crystallized and localized into 
so-called states by our conquest of the country, 
tlie troubles immediately preceding which had 
enabled them to acquire a certain amount of 
predatory power. 

The Bh ills cultivate in a fashion; and as 
there is much good waste land available they 
use the plough, and are not often reduced 
(within Khandesh proper) to the rude agricul- 
ture of the system. Whore tlie^ can, 

they often shift not only tlicir fields but their 
villages. But tlieir characteristic industries are 
those connected with their beloved jungles, 


cutting and carrying timber, firewood, and 
bamboos ; collecting lac and forest fruits ; and 
the unremitting pursuit of almost every creature 
that hath life. They do not eat monkeys, 
and I have never myself kno^vn them to eat 
beef, but have every reason to believe that those 
of the remoter forests do so. With these ex- 
ceptions almost everything is fish to the Bh ill’s 
net. I have seen them eat the grub of the 
Tusseh-silk moth; and their resources in the 
vegetable kingdom are equally extensive, in- 
cluding the bitter roots of certain water-lilies ; 
and the fruit even of the pimjjal-tree (Ficus 
rellgiosa). They have a saying of their own, 

“ If all the world were to die of hunsrer, the 
Bhill would remain,” which has a double mean- 
ing, — alluding firstly to their omnivorous palates, 
and secondly conveying a meaning like that of 
the Border motto ‘‘Thou shalt want ere I 
want.” They use the pike, sword, and match- 
lock, but tbeir distinguishing weapon is the 
bow, which those of the hills draw with some 
effect. The how and arrow is the mark of a 
Bhill on any document. They have no separate 
constructed language, but possess a peculiar 
vocabulary of their own, which they are rather 
shy of imparting to any one else ; and though 
I have sometimes imagined that I had got hold 
of peculiar words, I always found them in the 
end traceable to other languages. The words 
Xih'tg, Nadag^ saidNargi, meaning ‘a bear,’ occu'* 
among all the hill-tribes of tbe Dekhan, and art‘ 
not specially Bhill. One or two officers have 
at different times made notes of such words* 
The Bhills seldom ride, even on ponies ; a few 
were enlisted into a cavalry regiment at Malegam 
some years ago, but they mostly deserted. As 
infantry, however, they are capable of a certain 
amount of discipline ; and the bravery, endur- 
ance, and fidelity of the KhAndesh Bhill Corps 
have been long approved, while two generations 
of good living have improved the de^ jendants of 
Out ram’s first recruits into a very fine race, 
and their hospital is perhaps a solitary instance 
among military medical establishments of the 
complete absence of a certain class of diseases. 

In AYcstern Khandesh there are three races 
often confounded with Bhills, but holding 
themselves sepamte and superior. The first are 
the G a w i d s or M a w a c h a s, whom I suspect 


» K'h,;-! or Dhiti is tlio Dahya of the Central Provinces, and consists in entting down and burning tbe jungle and 
sowing in the ashes. 
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to be akin to the K o 1 i s of the Sahyadri, and 
'would derive their name from a contraction of 
wdwaldche (sc. hk), ‘ men of the sunset.’^ They 
are chiefly confined to the high plateaux of the 
Pimpalner Taluka, forming the northernmost 
outworks of the Sahyadri range- They are 
rather tall and fair as comjmred with the other 
aboriginal tribes of Khandesh ; not very iiunier- 
ous, and live chiefly by cultivation ; rude 
enough; but improvable; ihoy are a quiet, well- 
behaved people, get drunk a little at times, tell 
the truth in inverse ratio to their prosperity 
and civilization, and seldom take Government 
service. They bury fheir dead, and often the 
deceased’s pei'sonal property with him. 

The K o II k a n i s rank below the G a w ids, 
inhabit the same country, and resemble them in 
their way of living, but are dark and short, and 
more like the T h a k ii r sf of the Koukau in ap- 
pearance than any other caste. They arc, how- 
ever, a much more settled race than the latter, 
and use the plough, which the Thakurs seldom 
do. They say their ancestors came from the 
Koiikan at some long- forgot ten period. They 
luirv their dead, and erect in their memory 
moiiolithic sr[uarc pillars, sometimes as much as 
eieht feet high above ground. They donk often 
take service or leave their village-;, but many of 
them, as of the G a w i d s , are imflU. X either 
of these have any distinctive dialect. 

The P a u r y a s inhabit the north- wo'.tern 
corner of the di^^trict betwem the cro-t of the 
Satpnra^ and the Xarmada river. Tliey are a very 
wild and shy raev, but simple and welhlrhaved 
onougli. They call thfunselves Paurya Pliill, j 
P:Lurva Xaik, and Paurya Koli indif- 
fbrently, but to my eye re-emble in a]q)ear:inec 
tlie sea-Kolis of the Kohkan. The invn Avear 
peculiar silver earrings with a S([nare drop, the 
women huge iieekhices of small pewter ‘'bugle” 
Ixuds. I have on a former ocea-'ion descril^ed 
the ]>eeuliaritics of their dialect (fed. yoh 
III. p. doU), TlieTarvis arcu in Klulndesh, 
u mixed race produced partly hy (‘onvoiNirin of 
Jlhills to Islam, and partly hy miscegenation of 
PhilK and iMiisalmans, — a cro^s winch shows 
veiy plainly on their featun'^. They an‘ a 
I’nie more civilize<l than the Ifliills, but their 
knowledge of Islam may be judged of from the 
fact tliat the greater number do not knoAv 


enough of a prayer to say over an animal that 
is being slaughtered. In Khandesh proper they 
are nearly always attached to a village of settled 
races, of which they are sometimes the watch- 
men ; hut in British Ximar they are occasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest villages ; e.y. of 
the two Hatti States” of J a m t i and G adh i 
(each of which consists of a single village). 
They are tolerable sltikdrh, bnt bad cultivators, 
and in a general Avay combine the faults of both 
races. The late Major Forsyth attaches to 
the word T a r v i the signification of ‘ hereditary 
Avatchman.’ After much inquiry from the best 
authorities, I cannot find that it is eA^er used in 
that sense in Khandesh, or in any other than that 
Avhich I haA^e given above ; but that most accu- 
rate and acute ohseiTcr must have had grounds 
for his statement, and it is probable that they 
have adopted the name of an office as that of 
their race, just as the true Bhills delight in call- 
ing themselves “ Xaik^,” a purely official name. 
!Major Forsyth calls this caste “Muhammadan 
Bhills,” and gives them a A^ery had character. 
They are very ready to take my serAUce, arc 
still rather given to theft, and Avere formerly great 
robbei-s. I remember an old TarAU pointing 
out to me a deep <glen iu the Hatti hills Avith 
the re'niark “ ^Many's the good herd of cattle 
1 'a'(‘ hidden there in old days.” They use the 
SAVftrd and matchlock, seldom the bow. 

The ^lo w a 1 1 i s arc not bihahitants of Khan- 
de>h ])ro])er, hut the tradition of their advent 
iu the S'itmala hills bordering on it is so 
curious that T sti-etcli a point to bring them in 
liere. They are ^Musalmaii mountaineers from 

e w a t . ill Central India, and say that Alamgir 
Padshah im[>orted them to garrison the forts and 
liold tlie passes about AjantA, Avhere tiny 
inhabit fifty Aullages in tlie hills and forests. 
They are a v(‘ry Avild people, and extremely 
rougli of speech, but lionest and bra Am, and 
jjbysically tall, strong and actiA'O, though as 
ugly ot A'isage as a pa(‘k of satyrs. They live 
by rongli cultivation and Avood-entting. 

Tlie ]> 1 1 i I a 1 a s X n.ro a crossed race lietween 
the H h 1 1 1 s and caste-Hindus. They are found 
mostly in the iSatpuras. Avlicre they livm by 
cnltiAuti(m and Avood-cutting, and are not re- 
markable for anything but their persistent 
assertion of superiority to the Bhills. A Bhi- 


Vide IilO. Ant. Aoh III. p, 187 


t Vide vid. HI. p. ISO. 


See Ivih Ant. A'oh III. p. 208. 
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liila pdtU once told me his village contained 
^Hhirty houses of our people, and twenty huts 
of Bhills;” bnt it needed the eye of faith to 
see any difference in the architecture, which was 
all of the ancient British, or wattle-and-dab 
order. 

TheXahars live in the Satpura jungles 
bordering on Holkar's Ximar, They are said 
to be close akin to Bhills, but some of them at 
least are Musalmans. They are not numerous 
and I never met them but once. 

There are some G o n d s who are wandering 
cowherds, and have their head- quarters chiefly 
about Chalisgaih. They speak Marathi, at least 
to other people, and don’t seem to keep up any 
connexion with Gondwana. 

The Musalmans resemble those of the 
Dekhan, but are more lazy and debauched. 
Jews, Christians, and Parsis are scarce, all im- 
migrants, and no way remarkable. 

These notes would hardly be complete with- 
out some remarks on the antiquities of the 
district. The most ancient and noticeable re- 
mains, — the Buddhist caves of Ajanta and 
other places in the Satmala hills, — nearly all lie 
in territory belonging to H. H. the Xizfim, but 
are most easily approached from British Khrin- 
desh. A j an t a has been frequently described, 
most recently in the Indian Antiquarti (voL III. 
pp. 2o, 2(>9) . The easiest approach is rid Pachora, 
a station of theG. I. P. Railway, from which it is 
seventeen miles to S h e n d u r n i , the jaghir vil- 
lage of the D i k s h i t family, connected by mar- 
riage with the Peshwas. I think one of them was 
also the spiritual preceptor oi the last of that dynas- 
ty. From the camping-place at Shcndurni, where 
there is a pretty modern temple, it is eighteen 
miles to F a r d a p u r— evidently a place of im- 
portance in Mughul days, as commanding the 
northern entrance to the Ajanhi Pass, but now 
<*onsisting of a heap ot ruins and mud huts hud- 
<lled under the walls of a huge imperial sarai, and 
garrisoned by half a dozen ragged Rohillas. ihe 
pass is still fortifled by a massive wall and tall 
gateway at its crest ; the caves lie in the ravine 
of L e n a p u r away to the right, five miles from 
the travellers’ bungalow at Far da pur , I am not 
myself aware of any remains in the Satmalas 
east of Ajanta, but ten miles to the westward 
and six from Shcndurni are the hill -forts ot 

♦ IniL Ant. 


Beitulbrira (vide p. 108) to a i s a g a d h . 
The former is occupied by a garrison of jealous 
Arabs, the latter deserted. Local tradition 
says that it was built by Raja Tirtha,” who 
was a GauliRaja.” Most of the existing works 
are Musalman ; but one tower in the centre 
bears the device of a winged monster shaking 
an elephant as if he were a rat, — -which occurs 
also, Ibelieve, upon the walls of the ancient Gond 
capital of Chanda, and of S a g a r g a d h in 
the Xorth Kohkan. In the scarps of this fort 
and of the lliora or ravine to the east of it are 
severalcaves. They were described to Dr Wilson 
by Captain Rose Br, R. As. 

January 18o3, p. oGO) as being now dedicated, 
one to Pudresvara, and others to Hidimba the 
Rakshasa wife of Bhima the Pandava, and her son 
by him, Ghatotkach. The cave ofGliatot- 
k a c h , measuring fifty cubits square, is probably 
the largest vthdra in India ; and the whole group, 
with those mentioned by Captain Rose as exist- 
ing at B e i t u 1 b a r a and J i n j a 1 a , deserve 
fuller investigation and description than they 
have yet received. Captain Rose also supplied Dr. 
Wilson with notes on the Patna caves, which 
have since been more fully described by myself 
and visited by Dr. Bhan Daji ; but a few round 
the western scarps of the Patna valley still remain 
uninvestigated, as also the cave on the G o t a 1 a 
pass above Wargaiii, ten miles east of Cluilisgaiii, 
mentioned by me in the same paper {Ind, A)if. 
idfi s/fpra). The only caves which I know (d' 
in Khandesh north of the Satmala are tho^e of 
Bhamer(vide Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 12^'): hut 
about eight miles east of them, in the ugly wilder- 
ness called the Pan river fuel reserves, there is a 
village called V e h e r g a ih , a name which ge- 
nerally indicates the neiglihourhood of caves, and 
perhaps may in this instance. In the ^ame neigh- 
bourhood, at Bhamcr itself, and at Wargam and 
other villages on the Bara Dhara plateau north 
I of Xizampiir, are sevtTal ‘‘ Hemad Panti” tem- 
ples of some size and beauty, generally half ruined 
aud quite de.scrtcd, as is also one at X a w a pur. 

I below the ghats ; but these are, to the best of 
! my belief, the only ancient Hindu temples in the 
district ; and the inclusion of B u r h a n p li r in 
Ximar leaves it almost equally poor in Musal- 
man architecture, of which the best specimen^ 
are the tombs at J h a 1 n e r. These are locally 
said to have been built by “ a Senapati of Hoi-. 
•Jl. I. p. 
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kar’s,*’ wliicli I don’t believe. The principal | 
one, about thirty feet square, has vails six feet j 
thick pierced with vundows, not only in the four 
sides, but at the angles also ; a tu^ir de j\>rce 
which requires good masonry, as the outermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above the windows. There is a pretty 
tomb atParola. I think it was in it that a 
friend of mine discovered an inscription intei^est- 
ing if not antique : — Private , — Com- 


pany — Battalion 1st Royal Scots. On the sober 
tack till St. Patrick’s day ; -nd March 1818.’^ 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hislop’s 
force which reduced this country in that year. 
I don’t think there are any ancient remains of 
any sort in the Satpura except the tank on the 
Jusan Mai hill, said to have been made by 
the god Goraknath, and a few forts, which, with 
all the other old forts in the district, are ascribed 
to the mythical Gauli Raj.* 


SPECIMEXS OF THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT OF TIRHUT. 
BY S. AY. FALLOY, Pii.B.Hane, IXSPECTOB OF SCHOOLS. 


Tidni ka hijdli. [Mixed Tirhuti.] 

Aj sobha Janak mandir, 

Chal-ahut dekhan chahu, he ! 

Subh ghari, subh din man gal, 

Harakhi sakal samaj, he ! 

Jauki ka dulah Raghubar (5) 

Dhanukh tutal aj, he ! 

Paral nagar hakar ghar ghar, 

Chalali gaini nari, he 
Saji dala, pan, chanan, 

Dip chau-mukh lesi, he ! (10) 

Kfilm sakhi lei dubhi, akchhat, 

Kahn aiijan hath, he ! 

Kahu sir par kalasj mangal, 

Chal-ahu jahaii Raghunath, he ! 

Pratham subh subh gawi sakhi sabh, (15) 
Del chanan, pan, ho ! 

Chat mari, uthai an-al, 

Dhail subh-dhani nak, he ! 

Chalali sabhe gaj-raj kamiiii, 

Del sindur dhar, he 1 (2U) 

Ani tliak, bak, pat, bhalari, 

Del chitaur-har, he ! 

Janki ke [)ur-al nianorath, 

Janak sahit samaj, he. 

Joti Xaraiu hirdai harkh it, (25) 

Dev bajau baj, he ! 

f li.ivt' luT)* t«) cnno.-t [\n orrur in tin* foniirr pnrt 

..f- p, lei), wlicre tin* .-i it'i'i ilic nt 

tilt' f Draniwii rvlain.i i'- eum jh f/, i.i , Xt 

Ar.nl.jth> rr. fjlAx; <; ,'.1 ,■„! r h I tilHlk, tllol)!,K'k 

wirh y<‘!i.tv.' 'A.ittl*- I tind, tut. tli.tl Mr I, jf li, m Ins 

lli'toj’ir tl .1- . <‘f A}‘ u'nA ,nt hlj\ .Vt //,, ft,'/ Kfiumlc.li, 

p. .'e C'K' n.itiu' D-ajili. cr HAimLis troia Pnncf 

Dteitv'il ; ^'<!i til the KiiUM-ror AlJ»ar, \\li.nnjlel tho fotintry 
in HUH) \ It. jirid folI-nsiriLf 

r 'riit' heurts m tliN and rh-' I’lllowinir noto'^ rr-h'r tti tin? 
i-nf.-’ — 2 Ch.il-Liliu, ]f.di,il(». (\ tut.al, if torn. 7 par-al, 
H. pnra ; hukar. iioi'f, rt?p<trt, K. Ini-liA-knr : — In %vi>rd 
'.vf lui\e tin* deruatiDii <jt h'lrL'ini, a nif'--tr‘n<rtT. 8 Clia- 
hih, H, chah. 10 Le^i, having lighted, U. (lakh tlamu) 


Tho marriage of Udma. 

This day is Janki ’s palace bright, — 

Come, hasten all who will and see ! 

Aiispicious hour, auspicious day of joy ! 

Rejoice the whole assembled throng 1 
Janki’s bridegroom, Raghubar, 

The bow hath broke this day. 

In all the town, from house to house, 

[Joy ful l huzzas arose and spread. 

The Avomen singing go along, 

Witliyiahi and chfUidait neatly placed, 

And four- Avi eked lighted lamp ; 

Some maidens bear the dilh and rice, 

And some tfie lamp-black in their hands ; 

Some joyous /j'd'/s bearing on their heads : 

Go all to Avhere is Raghnnath. 

Fir^t all the maids their beiiisons siug, 

[Then] betel-leaf aial chandau givc. 

Tlie Avomen slaj) and bi*ing him in. 

The leader [then] doth pull his nost‘ 

YVitli (d(q?}i ail tine grace the love- 
Ins])ir{ug train all move aloTig, 

Dropping >ir,)dnr a line tluw' trace. 

[I’hfm make tiny sport of hv)u as thus : — ] 

A [is rattled in his ear]§, 

A cottoTi bii-d [b('fon‘ him’s throAvii], 

On plantain stem and heaves [feet-sqiieezedj, 

kUdkr Idi-k.', n Lrl, H li. 

X K'lLo. i! 1)1 wiitrr, cDtifnininir sdso a Fprig (('dlh') 

of ;t riuniC' > I'l.inrii, p lx ‘td-ii ut, iind a -jUcr or f-fppper coin, 
with '•onit' f\n' {>!■ /(/) nil ii’i'h'd Aith h-a\ 0 '< plarrd on the 
(■'lor. and a L'.nland (d lli >\\ Inioir roiinil tlio no«'k of tho 
'/kz/pp hauriLT OHM/, If , i^o'-ko. ICmIoI. H. dya. 

h oh;t. if. (‘hanirtfi : U Ic aye. IH dlin-ii, Fcizod, 

Ka-'t U dh.ir Iv.i ; ^uhli-dh. nn, tin' loader of tin* runipariy 
of i/'ii. 21 oni, U la-ti- : tliah, T[. dibha, or ]m»x witli ii 
yx hhlo j] it; h.i k, lioron, y).idd\ -lard ; H. bairln (of cedton) ; 
hhaiar, tho i^toin of the plantain, H. kolo k.i bir. 22 
(liitmir, a ■-tron(r.;;f.(.fif,.d fhiwcr, Miid to r-ansi* fainting. 
H. ohit.i. 1’^ II iiAhi u, /tjijJjt ,, I, It . 2-'> pur-al. T[. pura liua. 

§ Ho 13 rozpiojtod to inmd that he muf't fdjey his wife. 
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[Thrown in a faint] with the cldtat t . 

Fulfillcil is JankPs heart’s desire, 

And Janak's and the mukitude. 

Beams from XarAin all hearts mad', ^dad. 

The gods upon their liarps do play. 

cu la hjiaJi. 

[This song is in the j)ure Tirliuti dialect.] 

Age"^ niAi ! elu'iii nmat bar lai-la. 

Hemal -girit dekhi dekhi laga-ichli rang. 
Ehaii umat bar ghora bo na charha ik, 

Jehi glio ’a rang rang jang. 

Baglijik chhjil je basaha paLinal (A) 

Sapak bhir-al tang. 

Diniiki diiniki je damarn baja-in, 

Khatar khatar karu ang. 

Bhakar bhakai je bhang bhakosa-tlii. 
Ohatar patar karu g;!!. f 10) 

Chanaii soil anurag-al thikain, 

Bhasam charhawa-thi ang. 

Bhut pisach aiiek dal saj-al, 


Sir soil bahi gel Gang, 
Bliana-hiiiBidyapati,]: suniyeiManriin,§ (15) 
Thikaha digambar bhang. 

Th e Y) i a rriage of Mi h ddeva . 

Oh, heavens I snch a fool for a husband brought ! 
The father looks and looks, in wonder lost; — 

A lout wdio cannot even ride a horse 
Who’s been in all his paces broken in; 

Stretclied on a bullock is a lion’s skin, 

A snake strapped round to serve for girth ; 

He rattling keeps a pebble in a box, 

Crack, crack, [his bones all in] his body go ; 
Gobble, goblile, lumps of hhaiij go down, 

Flop, tlop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 
both go. 

Becked out with painted streaks of sandalwood, 
Begrimed with aslies o’er his body all, 

Arrayed a cloud of demons various, see ; 

The [river] Ganges flowing from his head; 

*Tis Bidyapati sings, listen Alanain. 

Patience, [it is the god] ‘‘ digambar bhang.’’ 


XICOBARESE IIIEROGLYPHICS OH PICTUHE-WHITI XG. 
BY V. BALL, II.A.. F tf S , GKOLOGtCAL SUBVKY OF IXDIA. 


In the somewhat extensive literature of the 
Xicobar I>lands and their inhabitants, which 
consists of numerous though much scattered 
pajicrs, I can find but little allusion to. and 
no adcipiate dest‘ri[)tion of, the hicrogly[)]iic 
devices wliich arc so common a feature in 
Xicobaresc Imuses. 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
of more than .« mere jia^sing noticf' when viewed 
ill connect i<'” with the discoveries Avhich have 
beer nunh' of somewhat similar but prehistoric ; 
figures engraven on stones, bones, and other 
substances. 

As the Andamanese may be ^aid to have not 
progressed in civilization beyond that stage which 
was ivpiv^eiitcd by the people of the ' St on(‘’ 
Periods of Europe, so the Xicoba rose, avIio arc 
much le<s sjivage ami degraded than tluar neigh- ■ 
]K)urs of till' Andaman.-., may justly lie compared 

I A'Tv. H.h*'' H l.'iN.i j 

r 'rih* f.ule'r nt- -- hngi-K Hh, U. bict.i h.ii. , 

:i tiM, H iriiMr.i l.hi; ik. If K '- 1 .fni- lu.-e 11. 

lAAi-.ik < iiliG. H. ka « hh I . j 

Hni.h ILnli iia Ii.l. iiAha, a kull-nk 

witlj till* rutliiiieiit'. <'t a tittli. inil ^l\tU ami 

k'v, ( a-, f-nn’snig '^iva oa hi. hack . 
}Mlan-al, U. ]m-!iha>a (Persian imi.Gi, n emnicr). () Hfnr- 
al, H. k.tsa. <lra\\ n tiglit 7 ha]a-ni. H. h.i.ita hai. ^ 
ra. If. k.ire U hhako.a-thi, K. ])!iak(>M.i Imu 
11 chanau, 11. chaudaii 5 unurag-ul, adorned, U. ^an^va^a. 


with the inhabitants of Europe in the 'Bronze’ 
Period j|— their villages, erected on posts below 
high-water mark, alone serving to suggest a 
comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
Lind and other countries. 

d’he example of Xicobaresc hieroglyphics rc- 
prcseutcLl in the accompanying illustration was 
obtained by me in the year lS7o on the island of 
Ivondiil, where I found it hanging up in tJie 
deserted house of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

Before removing it I obtained the consent ot 
some of the villagers, who seemed amused at my 
wishing for it. Sundry bottles of rum. some 
cheroots and rupees, enabled me to collect a 
goodly number of images, weapons, utensils, Ac. : 
but these, more than incidentally, I do not j)ro- 
posc to describe at present. 

AVhile fully recognizing the of this 

tliika-in (hoiKirif f furni). If. h.iin. 12 CliarliHwa-tlii. If. 
cliurlialii hui. \o i-al. H s.aja hua. 11 Gel, II. gja. 

I. ") ljkaiia-)nn. H kabtc liaih. 

hi Firlmt, Bidv.-'pati m said to li.ivo Been a brotlier-in- 
lau' of K.-ija Frat.h* Sincli, of Kfj Durkaiiirali. 3Iahado\.L 
(''iva) iri -•aid to liave keen wtait to daiu-o with Bidjapati. 

$ I'he mother of Fi'-rvati. — 1(3 Thikaha thoiioritic t mmh 

II. luiin. 

I I have a 2sieobare&e spear-head made of eopper. 
Ordinarily iron, ubtaiued from ships, is used fur mukuig’ 
their sspears. 
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paiuted screen not beiiis; intended to be more ! 
than an ornamental object, as the ^vooden images j 
of men which are commonly to be seen in | 
Nicobarc^e houses are believed to be,* there arc 
several features about it Avhich lead me to the 
conclusion that it is really a record of some 
event, and I therefore believe that the following 
account ^\hll not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Itidlui Adtii^n 

The original is now in Europe. Imt a phoLO- 
UTaph. fi‘om which the accompanying illustration 
taken, represents faithfully it^i apporraneo. 
The material of which it made i.-^ euhf r the 
tibhii'j of a bamboo or the of a palm ^vlueh 

lia^ been ilattened out and framed vnth "pi it 
l)am];oo>. It is about three feet lung* by ei^-Ueea 
inches broad. The figures are painted vvitli 
v«.rniilion, their outlines being surrouinlvl with 
])uiiclures wliieh allow the light to pa^s thr-' ’gli. 
Smpeiuled from the frame are some yD.iug- 
eoeoanuts and fragments of dried ]io 2 *>‘-fiu-'!L. 

As in all such A'ieobare-e paintings vididi I 
liave eitlier seen or heard of. Ihu’ures of the -an, j 
moon and stars occupy prominent ]> ^'^itioirs. i 
Now the sun and moon are ^tated hj- tlm^e who | 
have known the is ieobare>e ])e^t 1) l.ic c^jnejal ' 
objects of adoration, and therefore tills doeiinuait 
may have some religious signilicance ; Imt, as | 
the.^e particular figures occur in all, tlu-v muv 
perhaps be rcn‘>rd('(l as tlie ortliodt/x hiMding | 
for even purely civil recerdr^. ' 

At fir>t it occurred to me that tlii^ wa-^ nu'ivlv * 
an inventory of the ]>ru[)erty rif tlie tlec : 

but iiTi some of the objects are certainly not Mieh 


as we should expect lO find in an cnumeraticui 
of prepert \ — the hzard — while the figures oi 
hum, in bein^_ ; appear to poiirtray particular 
eiui.uion^. it seems ])rehable that the objects 
re]u*esented liave a more or less conventional 
meaning, and tliat we have here a document of 
as h >> 1(1 j''i‘ end translatable a character as any 
liioT ,)^lyplii(; in^criptem troni E^-ypt. 

Idy own ed' s to di-covcr an interpretation 
from th * n ’.tivo'' on the spot Wi-re nor crowned 
with. su(‘> 1 liuvc now to re a* ret that I did 

n>M jjr'r- wre, a^ '^()me of the more intelligent 
an 1 iniellm' djh* u itive^ near the settlement at 
Ivuaorcu w uiid probably liavo lieeii able to ex- 
])Lna the ineauiiin* of the ^in'ns. 

The fjllo .villa* irf a list ef the objects depicted : 
besides a-maaN, many of the c .'inmrui utensils 
m u^e m a N ieobaresc hou.>ehold are included : — 
1. The ^un. 2. Tile moon, 

h . S w a 1 lo or ( r ) fly ii 1 g lEl 1 . 

1 Tm*)ie-.^ioii of the f^iepart of a Iiaman fooi . 
Y A li/.ard or (r) crocodile, 
if I’hr<T‘ moll in vai'ious jutitudes.t 
7. Two for entt inn’ jungle. 

Eartiirn ci)sikinc’-t»o! s. 
d. Two iiirds. lo. An axo. 

11 Two sp ars. 12. Possibly a ladder. 
12, Di'.li for food, 

1!. Co(s;aniit water- ve^s(‘]s. 15, Palm-trrm 

He cariof'. 17. d’hn'e pigs. 

1 SIhmI for di'ving fruit of 7^o//d//o/^. 

Id. ] lonicstic fov 1. 2o. St aman's chesi 

21. Dog. 22. Fi.h of difihrent kimU. 

2d. Turthn 


S.VNTALi SONDS, WITH TRANSEATrONS AND NOTES. 


cnMMCWdChVTi:!) liv ]n:v. j. 

1 formerly romminiicatetl souu' Huiularidh )lh 1 
soiaT', tnni'-latr-d from llic (liu'maii V( r-ion of the ; 
If \ I’ll. Jellingliau-. ''I'lic-e ;ip])fai'Ml in the | 
hi'h'iii , >j iwi* I’ebni.try lii't ipp, 51 tf )• ' 

I li.iM' now tlie ])lt’a-urt' tjf jdrvsjding holli tlie 
original and the trail 'l.itiuii of a 1<'W Santali 
•'ong-, — or fragment^ oi 'cvenil '-ong', ihoo' pro- 
liably. Explanai ory note-' are added, d’lie wliolo ; 
'i.i' 1 ) 0(11 kindly "Uppliod, at my iv*|ia‘'i, Ig- 
?»rr. .V. C’auiphcll, ot the I’reo Chui’ch ^loaon, 
dachamha. | 

'Sir. .h'llinnhaus livt'd tiiirlly at RaiuEi, and i 

*■ Int]iiii*y oil tli»> -p'.t It'll iiu’ t'> tiic i ‘aif'lu'.iMn rliiU tlii"=;p | 
iiii.nzi-' .ii’p Til) inwo* \ii<<l'' til, Hi iii'p tlie <<il-]i.uiitiiii^e< of our ! 
.1 :i<‘t.‘''tor'!> \\itLi Licit uur liou-o-^ viiv uiiorinjil ‘ 


MFlMt \Y MITCIILFJ.. LF, D. 

tlioiiehi la hoes mr n}« i>:iou ! lie jU‘o(‘i.-e lor-aht vmn 
will! li tin ])( r>o:i ]o-ided iroju vlioni lie olttaincd 
the .Araiidai ^(»nn> \sliieli ir> 1 1 an-lno d, it firo- 
hably va- ni the ihYt 1 !< t in ar Ranelii, l\Ir. (’ainp- 
hell red(l‘>- 1 io niih to ill' la-tofthi^. 

1 1m‘ ( V ((lojice (o f'ngu.iC' pi'o\o- ]nennt*''i ably 
the ( !o.,e f'( mil. ri ;i I loi' t lie Aruiula- Kollw a I id the 
SantaN. 

1 Netom tema Piyo chchrein kuTa' Icina daura 
(hika. 

Saraih me Ihyo, sagunain me. 

t 'I’lii' lir-t of tii(' O', nuniher* »1 Fiy iia'.tak«‘ on the plate 
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Jhith beta pex’.i duar, saraiii me, Piyo, sa- 
gnnain me. 

Uliiliaiira : petei : kate, lota da : re topoe pe, 
^foiire dhautc nirclii po. 

Monro gotei : sarjom sakam re sindur do red 
pe. 

I'.Eonra dhaute tikag po, tyomte, “ Hari bol” 
pe. 

o. T)ini tale, mai tale, dini tale bite tale 

Sadom re le dejeya, cbliatartele numuletale. 

4. Xa])um, mai, cboiida taka, neiigam neiiga 

netat : 

Cliet : liirir garir mai, diet : bam baro. 
d. Demaiii delamaiu taram taram ben. 

Kliurtbia sadom. doc ban banao : kan. 

Heti d.idA bape d-idA, bape tangi lin me. 
Boijsiya bajar do parom kalifi me. 
b. Burn re Bicbi cbeiiren daya gi raga daya gi. 
Tala niiida bara re Ricbi dieiiren dayagi raga 
daya gi. 

Sanaiu me. 

r. Rid rid me mai marpitad me, 

Tjawatam lodam ebbai par rangawatam. 

5. Xai gitil talare kukrudiu : baba bareu ku- 

krudm: baba. 

Gada gitil talare sikiyom baba bareu siki- 
\ om baba. 

b. Xayo go bam mayii Icna, nayo go bam daya 
leiia, 

Xayo go neiiga nitat : lagit : gi, nayo gom 
nidigidi kadina. 

10. Baba re bam daya lena, babii re bam may a 

Icna. 

Baba re moiire takalagit : baba rem nidigidi 
kadifia. 

11. Barcii re bam daya Icna, baba re bam may a 

Icna, 

Bareu barenitat : lagit gi, bareii rem nidigidi 
kadina. 

* Tb • Pm i-i a 'Tiinll hwwV witli n p<'riil! n ly ^ry 

IftM.jr-lon \\v' l-’M a ujarna.r< loit> on it- w.iy t" 
tlio >n'i«l‘‘'^ *, lb 14 coiiM<U*red a t^ood oiuou, lait it 

oil tb-' rml't a )>.id oiia 

t Tlio brid‘''_Tooni'>! fatlirr carri-sa laru^' lu^b.'tful of 
ri-’t* with Mini. I'oi' 1tio a-o of tlio iruol-i; ntid if at tl'P 

iiiiiotho I’lo hravd on tho l,.ft iio i- ( arr\ ini: tlio rn".' la 

Iti'i r'- 4 iit li.i’Ml. it 14 an additional tokon tor uMod. 

it H 1 - v< doi*' ‘Tit'o to t In' .1 a'jf ^la "ini Itliu iX!Uird;.in ot tli*' 

nil ' jmI 4 .•!' t "o N iiiiiiLT nil'll and niaidini-b ’.vlio i- uai't- r I't 

cTanioni. . at inarri i and who pro\idA- a small Inaia i 

frmi a niainr > tmo, with winch tlit' hndo'.rroom .sprink. 
wati’i o\.a ilia hiidn. 

y Th • hnd-'irroMni dip4 fho branch in a 7-d-i— bras^s watcr- 
■k‘4-cI -and 'pruikics the bride. 

ib'd load niix'cd with a little oil 14 wrapped up in five 
'.'■1/ jc.iv'osand -.'jvon t 4 the brid.'irroom. who marks the hrid ' 
the times on the lorchead with the little huger of the ugh. 


12. Obai ! niugaiii boii banngi, Obai ! uapum 
bon banngi. 

Obai sato sai natwa ! Obai ! dilr redo niAp 
kain me. 

lo. Ran, ebarei pitar pburn : Chandojonora dom 
nemadin. 

Cbando nindin lagit gi, Cbrindom kumrivavcii. 
14. Munre paila nera tabciiaiu me, iicra tabeuaiu 
me. 

Moiirc paila nera cbaulcyaiu mo, nora eban- 
Icyaiu me. 

I'j. Siubir do nera seudera bo, nerascndcra bo. 

!^[at : bir do, nera kareka bo, nera karcka bo. 
It). Xai parom gada jiarom Tndu luandariya 
bo, Tndu inaialariya. 

Xai parom gadi parom Bescrako knri bo 
Beserako kuri. 

Tran . 

1. On the left band tbe Pio bird,'^ on tbe right 

a basket of ricc.f 

Give me a good token, Pio, give me a good 
omen. 

Give ino a good token, Pio, for my big boy 
at my friend's door ; give me an omen. 

2. Break a branch from a mango tree, + and 

dip it ill a of ivater. 

Five times sprinkle Avitb \rafcr,§ 

Wrap up tbe red lead in five folds o^ml leaves ' . 
^lark live times with rod lead, and then 
sboiit “ Hari bob” 

3. Give to ns our daughter, give to us our 

daughter. 

We shall place her on horseback, and shade 
her ivitb an umbrella.^ 

4. Daughter, your father lias received piled 

rupees,'^' Daughter, your mother too has 
received her present.t 
Why ran biding hither and thitlier, daughter 
why so rebactaur ri 

li.oid. Wh.it rem, lin. in the L'nve- aUcr th.- ba- hceii tb -n*' 
1- aeplieil bvpvC-'lTUr the l,M\,.x on the twrep.M.! ; lUtcl 
which all pre-cut client "ilari hul.’’ M'ry tew kiiewiiig tl'* 
iiicaumg uf it 

Thi4 14 unil'i’-teeil to r 'fer to th ' 1 nhle ha\ ing a real m 
feiiriu'il roluctanee to ltowuIi the hndeirroom and hi-]>ai‘t\ 
The hridcLcrouiu'.- party addle-- t’aeiu-elve- to the h ride’ 
party in the abo\e wonb 

It 14 eu^t.miary aiiMim'- .Sant:'P for the Itruh'irrooM to 
Lave the hnih‘\ r.iP'or a -um ot la mey la rupee-^, whuh 
are placed one aho\c tlu'oiher in a pih‘. 

t Idle mother of the hridc al-o receive- a c'luall acKuow- 
ledgnu'tit. Generally cloth. 

t The bride often runs hiding i i nil coiiceivahlo place-. 
fiMiu a real or feigned uuw ilhngue-- to acconiX>any her 
hu-hand to his home; and the t-ingers a-k, \\h\, .-eeiiig 
that your father ha4 received money, and your mother a 
present, do you iiot go homo joytully with your husband f 
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0. Bring our daugliter.* DauglLter, come j 
quickly, come quickly, 

The Khurthia horse is neighing.f i 

Yes, brother, tarry for iis ; brother, see us ; 
tlirough Bousiya Ijazar.i; ; 

d. On the hill the Kichi bird calls iii heart- 
ravish lug nutes ; 

At midiiioht ill the valley the IlichL bird 
calls bweetly. ! 

Give to me luy w 1^11,3 
7. Sfuu, spill, danekter, eltaii tlu^ cotton ; 

Bring Tiodani bark to dye the border. ; 

S. In the sand of tlie Dainuda the Kukriichu ' 
flower.*' brother, the Kukriichu ilrover. ! 

In the sand of the river the Sikiyum llower, , 
brother the Sikiyom llower. 

0. Mother dear you have shown no })ity ! j 
iMother dear you have had no compas- ! 
sion ! ; 

Mother dear for the >ako of the marriage ; 
prc'^ent you have "iven me away ' i 

O fatlier you liave ^howu no compa^^ion ! | 

0 fatlu-r, you have laid no pity ! 

O father for the sake of five rupees you 
have thrown me away I 


11. 0 brother, you have had no pity! 0 bro 

thor, you have shown no compassion ’ 
Brother, for the sake of the marriage pre- 
sent"' you have given me away. 

12. Alas, my mother is not ! Alas, my father is 

not : 

Oh, ye seven liundretl dancers of the 
sword and shield dance ' 

Oh, place me on a branch !t 
Id. Solder, ‘‘Itfirrij bras-i hfd ; j God gave me 
being. 

God, for many day<, God, thou to me 
hast been un])itying.§ 

Id. dVife, husk for me five of rice; wife, 

husk me rice. 

YEfe, live of t ihcn \ gdve me, tahni 

give me. 

Id. Sing jungle, wife! a hunting, hark ! wife, a 
hunting, hark ! 

iMatt jungle, wife ! a largo hunting party, 
hark 1 a large hunting party, hark ! 
l<h Acros >3 the DamiidA, across the river, the 
Tudu musicians, ho ! the f iidu musicians . 
Across the Damuda, across the river, the 
Besera girls, ho ! the Bcscru girls.* 


CASTE IXSIGYIA. 

i;v CAi’T. j. s r AFAr’KKXzn:, .vaisck 


Tlie following translation of a Canai’ese docu- 
ment tells its own story : — 

'■ At a marriage e(*remony a di^puto liaving 

'rill- 1- jjy t’i<‘ ia I'lcai’"' *!nA I''n‘ty tutlir 

in’itl' ty. 

r 1- uiip' '■"iUl** Ui ^jy ’v\liat' Tiif KliaiOnhi i- 

S-triu' J '\ iM }uria'l“ li'ii'i*. It in.i\ 1 ,’.*' -"iii'* < un- 
lit ‘i tmii \\ it n thf liur -I* .th'i .nl\ iiit'utiunf'l. np <ii w lu li t aus 

pr< .pu-i' tu I u|i\ t 'it' ill ’<f' t ' > li» 1 ’ i.fw [•! ni:-' 

i’lif ill ’I If fiUrtMt- tl.f 1(1 t ' t.irrv till -iif i- i . ,nl' Si if 
ii-f- t:if -itianl tr - ' t''’ui IK r . InU tii*' S'.nt:'' un<if}'T,inA 
It t t .ipjtl;. * I t’|f \\]i< 'If ]'■! ri;. 

; I .on 1 I • ' • 1 1 on !k r itf?' till' 1 int' i< < 1 1 r 1 1 t n-. 

oi iiuT '' I, ■! I- v,i')i,‘ - ',1 Om ' u o 1 ( 1 “ tti\ 

wi-li’ it ii"“ nut. iiu\f,.r -it '\, .1 i\ funiifi Uun a li 

v.ii.it 1 .;- f- ii. i- n't' , ati'l it ]ii,t\ li.t\f '‘in' uTIk" n, o nif* 

wloi it i ii u.f ii' I ;i lO'.ii-'f r t tiiiil ui,t 

lilt' I' t. til > ■ *''■/' ui ‘j.iiiK-nt W'lrn ^ >irMi 

I’f (!i.i If - i t i; ‘ - t n.n I u . !>' r 1- r uj ,i i • I > • > a . Ii i > 

ula.i iiK il 1 1 util .1 . iiri'ait 1 1 f f I .1 il. tl i» V 1 i If s> I't ■ ! i .u t,i Ki r 
lia* i‘ '• f n HI ( ‘"I It'h n - /a.'' lU'/u'O/ t l),a t li. Soaii-a-a 

r.it '• li.i vi‘ nu at > |,.a na.i n f w a 'i tin* nrt u* ^\ ' ‘a \ am in f'n- 

ili'trii t . HI .till" f . i \ . lift at* til"' f ii'f urif ur Kiui u 1, „ )tn-. 
aiiil til- f lut li \% " 1 II iist ' . a 'ff. 1 aln.u- f f 'it a fl\ km nn I K - 

tui't'lii’ tliftii'f! ! Ik I'f .Tf uKf ut t\su-un'j- 111,, tho 

aim K 1 f ti fritmr tu V < ,r im, \\ltK]i in i\ - Kif tlniiL t^Kmi 

ii'it .-u ijaiui iiu ut a t- t' M 1 illv 'iippu-i il 

• 'I’la- il tU'‘i i- Oif '■•Mf a- 1 ' ( ailf'I li\ tiif C'ui 
coniit. It 1 - v,a a t hf S.' nU kiu< h a - tlif t hi-O' * i ' w itli iw. 
Iniinfii-f i)UaMt'riK- t a It a If 'Jl’u^\ u in t oan \i!liu. It w 
tin* favuiintf tiuv. t-r of tii" V'liinu' W' KifTt uiiu iiia\ alinu't 

iff -a-fU ^\ItIl it -turb in tin ir ii.iir Su t,n .i- T 
kaovs, itdoL'a not gmn in rivnr-imd-, and I cjunut ai.nuuiit 


aimen between the right and left hand castes 
of i roggadevamikotc atul ^Madras, it was rcderrctl 
to Eunelii (Conjoveram) and there stdtled. 

fur tin- twu ](intm^( .niif* ifii'a- tin'y aro lirro. TIik Siki^oin 
1 - Hut laiu\su tu Kurupf.in- .it ituint'. 

in -uiiK' t Of- tiif nldf-t iaotiifi* of tin' i»riil(' is prt‘- 

-1 nt> (] ^\itli .1 [I’fi f ut t lutli 

i' 'i’lii- e unl.n-t i-.d li\ Santiibtt) ix- -nnur i»y n xmnuc 
V, u'n.oi w liu'f jta n nt- ai f if ad and v. lio i- uus ut I win*:: 
iM.iiaii 'l 'I'!if 1 I't I I.tu-M 1 ', n linuiMtue r\]ir(‘--iun fur 
"iii.ii'n hif mtu ,t uuu'l t.iiniiv.'’ 

7 1 a'- 111 ' ,Oi- il. ru CM r\tliin'j'. a- v/n miiriit -av, oi , ‘ bif' 
and IiM]" It )' ' m If ti II klt liKi’ t Ilf I [ in dll “ \: ink. I r fiiak.i r 
^ ' ' 1' a 'pf K ' "1 -ptor-nra— , wifli vsIik ii If.if-pI.itfS ate 

piIlKf.! tu^ft Ik'I 

'li'X 1 'f ;s uTK If 1 -t uud t I in' -linn i'\ a turlwlio li.is 
Ilf n m.M’i'ifil ,!u.i;n-t Ikt \\iI 1 \ii ttii* iniriM'^K luif-ts 

li.i ffitfii .iiid di nnluMi. .ind till' lindf w .liiunt to Im* ron- 
\’ ‘i to ill r iiii'liand - lioii-i' In tli-' l.ittcr jmiI -Ik* con r 
pl.n n- t li.C ( I'll. V In , a.! V f Ikt 1)1 iinr, it. is -iin ■' i*i cunic un- 
til' 1' itul to Ik",' riuin till' I 'ii'tou t: >(1 ol tin* -fiitciicc it 
1 - 1 1 np ■ - -tl Ilf to -a \ 1 1 "in \\ lial t itiif ( lud It.i - Im i n n nnicn 1- 

tal Itiu-,' u 1 luin I Im n-iiltctl t innk it r- ter- t i tlic t imc 

ot Ik ) iM.i 11 MUf, and iiut to tliat uf Ikt inrtli. 

/''f' ' 1- a l^!rld ut jtP' i».irfil in f Wiicn -utt after 
ii.ulri'j lifi'it II ili-i»..ilf'i. It iv pnt into tin* '//o/o .md ilat- 
t"!'' '! It 1- t’lf 11 ( all"d l'fl“ I . 

• Tlif nil aiun. d tin* t iicauiin: h -aid to !»' tit it tiic art- 
ot -iiiainir .iiK 1 (Ian- in 'a ru intiudin f(l nnioiic tin* S.antuls 
iiy fl).' ( ! Ill- I udii .iiul iif-cr.i , iiu-(' Iialnt.ii lun i . im- 
yund tin' !):i(iu*l:' Tlicio i- a leaf tnl co tne a tlc-criptiofi 
of twu iiifii L*(jiuiiig iipiHi tlu' cotl- and aodtlc^.-c-, daiicinir in 
tlm j'uicdr. 
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Tlie following is an account of the insignia 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. 

“ This copy was written, in the presence of 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the 
heads of castes, with their full approval : — 

Dated 17tk April 1807. 

“ The insignia of the ‘ nadn-deshada’ : — i 

‘‘ White umbrella — white horse — ‘ Chamara i 
(fans) — ‘ Fal-pavada’ (cloths spread before , 
one) — day-torch {i.c. torches by daylight) — | 
‘More’ (a kind of harp) — dancing girls — red ; 
tni'ban — trumpets — ‘ Jayamaru’ (an ornament 
set with precious stones) — white dag — kettle- 
drums — the insignia of merchants — the lion- 
flag — ‘Hanumanta palu— five- coloured flag— 
the bull-flag — the holy-coloured (yellow^) tent : 
— bell and chain — ‘ Mantappa, Ac. Sanga 
Mahesvarana throne — necklace of snakes : — all 
these are proper to the right hand. 

1. Telega Ballula Shetti,— The ‘ hamsa.’ 

2. Do. Kuraba, — The conch shell. 

3. Bridara, — The ‘ganda bhirunda’ (a 

fabulous bird having a double head and 
w’hich lived on elephants), twelve poles 
and four corners. 

4. Yene (oilmen), — Fish. 

5. Konakara — r" ? | 

6. Idigaru,— A ladder. j 

7. Gujarat Mochi, — A flag of five colours ; an I 

ensign with Nimosa Suma. j 

8. Nayamora — A turtle. j 

0. Waddriru, — A spade. I 

10. Karnataka Mochi, — A red flag. 

11. Gollaru,— A silver slick used in chum- ■ 

j 

12. Goudas, — A plough. | 

13. Karnataka Kurabara,“-A black flag. ] 

14. Teliga, — ‘ Naga varhna,’ a cobra coiled i 

up with head erect. ( 

15. Jalagaru, — Lotus flower. ^ 

IG. Korama Shetti,— The string used to tie 

up a bag. 

17. Christians,— A currycomb 1 ! ! 

18. Bhattam (bards),— A silver stick. 

19. Courtezans, — Cupid. | 

20. Dolegaru, — Cupid. j 

21. Maddale Kara (drummers who use both | 

hands), — Drum. 

22. Bestaru (fishermen), — Ket. 

23. Budabudake, — A pearl-oyster. 

24. Tera-Kula, — A pearl. 

25. Telegaru, — A trident-flag. j 


26. Marama pujari (/.e. priest to the village 

goddess), — The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 

27. ISTere-Koramaru, — A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen), — ‘Dbbi’ (the pot 

in which clothes are boiled) . 

29. Telaga Hajamaru, — The pipe used by 

snake-charmers . 

30. Komtegaru, — in eleven ‘kambas’ (poles) 

three corners. 

31. Kagatara, — A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 

bas and three corners. 

32. Padigara, — Fire; 2nd, jackal ; ox’d, a fly- 

brush, 

33. TJpara, — Flowers. 

34. Yajara (carpenters), — An eagle or kite; 

eleven poles and three comers (only 
allowed to go in procession in their 
own street). 

35. Kocha-Kuraba, Mohout, — A peacock ; 

2nd, a bear ; 3rd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samagaru, — The insignia of the Mo- 

chis ; a boy’s kite. 

87. Mahrinadi ^^laranna, — The chief neck- 
lace. 

38. Dombaru, — Pole and knife. 

39. Tigala-Kumbaru, — The potter’s wheel. 

40. Devangada, — Flowers, eleven poles and 

three corners. 

41. Hegga-Kegaru, — Five-coloured flag, ele- 

ven poles and three corners. 

“ The left-hand caste have eleven Jianihas and 
three corners — canopy— a black cloth over the 
centre of the canopy when carried during 
a marriage ceremony or other great occasions. 
At twelve o’clock at night they may ride a black 
horse in their own street, to which processions 
are confined. If there are any dancing-girls in 
their caste they may ilance. If there are any 
washermen they may wash for them. The horn 
of a buflalo — drum : the ring over Avhich the skin 
of the drum is stretched may be of silver if 
they have the means. 

“ Besides the above to which the nadu- 
desliada are entitled. As the white umbrella 
and the paJpavada (spreading of cloths) are 
the highest honours, saihi/dsis, gods, and princes 
are entitled to them. 

“ Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 
not entitled, his family will surely die. 

The eleven poles refer to the number allowed 
to be used to support the erected in the 
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street and before the bouse where a marriage is 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, but 
some castes are restricted to eleven. 

‘ Three corners’ refers to the canopy carried 


over the young couple during the marriage pro- 
cession. In general all four corners are sup- 
ported, but some castes are only allowed to 
support three. 


MAHESVARA, IN MALWA. 

BY EAOJI YASUDEVA TULLU, N.A., INDOR. 


M a h e s V a r a is an important city in N e - 
mada, on the banks of the Narmada, and is 
believed to be second only to I n d o r in size and 
population inH. K. the Mah iraja Holkar’s ter- 
ritories. Mahesvara was for a long time the 
capital of the Holkar family, and had attained a 
position of note in the time of A h a 1 y a 13 a i , 
one of the few model female rulers ot India. 

ah e s V a r a says Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Mcui'jir rg ijr‘titr>d Itidm (vol. I. 
p. 14), ‘‘must be considered the principal and 
almost only place of note in N e m a d a. This 
ancient city, which is pleasantly situated on the 
northern bank of the Narmad i, with a fort eleva- 
ted above the town, has long been, as well as its 
attached lands, accjunted a distinct portion of 
territorv, — probably from having been under tlio 
immediate management oPthe head of the llolkar 
familv when it was their capital. That bene tit 
which it formerly derived from being the re.^i- 
deuce of Alialya 13«ii is now given to it as contain- 
ing the allies of that great and venerated woman. 
Public buildings ot ditierent kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious anfl highly finis! led flight 
of stone step^ from the town to the river— nr*ant, 
with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to 
h'jr memory — is nearly onipl jted." 

Having liad an ojip jrtunity of se.dug tlicse 
buildings, I propose in this paper give some 
account of tliein. 

Mo-t ot the buildings atu} templi's ; a'^ tlie 
northern bank ot th“ Narmada is studded 
witii tlieui. a 1) mating excursion is the nio.',t coii- 
veTiieiit for s"eitig them in a short tiiu". Tlie 
temples are all built otstoieoand gm-er.dly crown 
the summit ot tlc' hill or rock on which tlr; fort 
ut iM a li e s V a r a is sit uatc 1. They are master- 
piece^ of Hindu art, and thougli mo^t ot them 
are mon* than a century old tlmy ajipear as 
ri\>h ami strong a> it n','\dy built. Scarcely 
an inch ot sui'ta • ■ is dcvoul ot curving (lene- 
rully there are g li a t s hmding from tln‘ b inks ot 
the river to tlie ridge on which the temples arc 
situated. On these is a good deal of sculpture. 


Besides the many curves and flourishes that 
deck the stone slabs of the steps, there are 
scenes of daily life carved with artistic skill : — 
bands of players and musicians, hunting parties, 
marriage processions, singing and dancing girls, 
fights ot bulls and elephants, pairs of lovers, 
scenes of war, Ac. Ac., all carved in the liveliest 
style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 
magnificent tomb or chhafri ofAhalya Bai. 
To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
greatness, I proceed to extract from Malcolm’s 
MciiL'/f'r an account of her character “ The 
character of her administration was for more 
than thirty years the bd'^is of the prosperity 
which attended the dynasty to which she belong- 
ed; and, although latterly it was obscured by the 
genius and success of Mahadiji Sindya, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank during her life as one 
of the principal branches of the Maratha em- 
pire Her great object was, by a 

just anil moderate government, to improve the 
condition ot the country while she promoted 
the hap[)iness ot lier subjects. She maintained 
but a sm ill force in le*p'^ndenb of the territorial 
militia; ljut her troops wt*re sufficient, aided 
l)y tho equity (-)t her a liumistiMtioti, to preserve 
intornul tranquillity ; and she relied on the army 
ot th(^ Ntat<‘, actively employed in Hindustan 
and the Dekhau, and on her own reputation, 
tor sal cry against all external enemies ...... 

A h a l y a 13 a i sat eveiy day, for a consi<lerable 
p'U’iol, in open durbar, transacting business. 
IT a* tir>t principle of government appears to 
liave 1) cm moderate asse.ssment. and an alnlost 
samc'd r.-s[)e(;t ibr the native rights of village 
offl ;ers ntel proprietors of lamls. She heard 
every (‘nmplaint in person, and although she 
cominually nderre l causes to courts ot e([uity 
and arbltiMtion, an I to Irm ministers for scttle- 
nnmt, sh'^ was always acc(‘ssible ; ami so strong 
was her semse ot duty on all points connected 
with the distril)utiori ot justi(‘e, that she is 
represfuited as Tiofc only patient, but unwearied, 
iu the investigation of the most insignificant 
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causes, when appeals were made to her decision 

It appears above all extraordinary 

how she had mental and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which from the age of thirty to that of 
sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; 
and a deep sense of religion appears to have 
strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her worldly duties.” Such was the venerated 
A h a 1 y a B a 1, who, though a woman, maintain- 
ed for thirty years (1765-95) the utmost tran- 
quillity in her dominions at a time when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
to the other. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the snow- crowned 
Himalayas to Cape Kumari in the south, and 
from Somanath in Gujarat to the temple of 
Jagannath in the east. The ghat known 
as that of A h a 1 y a B a i,— from the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory, — is spacious, 
and consists of a number of flights of steps 
decorated with carvings of the sort already 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 
cious quadrangle enclosed on all sides by foui 
massive stone buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one corner 
is another flight of steps leading to the main 
building. Here as we pass up we find to the 
left a dark stone slab in the wall of the build- 
ing containing an inscription, to be noticed be- 
low. Above this is an open courtyard in front 
of the tomb. Entering this, we come first to a 
spacious hall. Inside is the ling a of a ha- 
de v a , as in ordinary temples. And behind this, 
close to the wall, is a marble halt-size image ot 
the (pieen A h a i y a B a i . 1 he dome co\ eriiig 
this temple is equally rich in carvnug, having a 
dozen concentric circles of carving leading up 
to the top. There are staircases on cither side 
round massive stone pillars, leading to the 
outbide of the dome, wliere there is a splendid 
terrace commanding a view ot the adjacent 
buildings and the river below. 

The inscription above reterred to is as tol- 
lows : — 

j I ITT5TW | : j ^^1: 1 1 

liTIt |! 


II 

I 

^ || ^ || 

II y II 

^ II K II 

11^ 11 

j^.npTTJTT 1 

?Td: II ^ II 

JTI-.TrsfTT.Pr^: || ^ |l 

|| ^ t| 

! ^^idc dr r'^fdrq hit wr'T ^d.grfrrddrdr: I 
I II k® II 

I dTc^riT^ Wff II W II 

’ dTCr^Td^T^ gi^dTCr ^dF BT-d-FCdU TOdTJf I 
' dFG FJdldd frdTddFIT dTHF5rTrrtd'd^:TO.TF ITk^ II 
; f'^F^-TF WrdOTF^ gjddTd I 

' did.dfl.BFGdd^ddi'^d Flf^^fid rd^id’^'l^ll II 
dTr'^dTftridCffddTffda I 

^TF: Bdde.ff BF dFl'^'F Br^TdidfdiT d\ 1 1 V^l I 

^dfdddFF^dddirr^ iTTId ^7 f ^ddr'ddFdfff I 

Kil’ddh'g’f id'TFd dTift'diT^ : I1VM| 
[ddi-'d jrd: ddddFdddd f^'^dF 1 

^I-Jsdd^dr: Tdd-df5rr II \\ I! 

Salutation to S r i G a n e s a , salutation to the 
King of Kings, salutation to S r i K a r in a d a , 
1. There is on the earth the family of the 
llolkars, clever in protecting the earth, in 
beating down the cause ot their enemies, and the 
coiitro of wealth, bravery, serenity, and other 
(pialities. *2. In this tauiily was burn Mall a r i 
(known as MalhAr RAo L), the eompierorof the 
brave, resembling the tenth incarnation of H a r i 
[i.>\ Kalki) ill his actions, having an umbrella 
white as the skin of the snake, and shining on liib 
splenditl horse which surpassed the wind in 
' speed. This king killed the Turiishkas 
(/.r. Mlechchhas) with his good sword. 3. Hi^ 
sou, not less than himself in valour, enjoying 
intiuite pleasures, shone like ^ ishnu lying on 
the snake. He published to the world his o\yii 
i name, K h a n d e r a o , as if to show that he did^ 
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not differ in person from the tutelary deity of the 
family. 4. She ^vho was his wife, and observed 
all duties towards him, reminds us, by her pure 
actions, of the 'v^dves of Atri and Yasishtha, 
Amasuva and Arundhati. *5. She manifested 
herself on the earth for the protection of men, 
being equal to her name in person, ie, resem- 
bling the old Ah a 1 y a (the wife of Gautama), 
and incarnate in the form of a queen het^e in order 
to put down by force all quarrels and disputes, 
d. He who having obtained support) 

[altahja) the great devotee of Mahildeva, through 
her favour was kno\vn as the great and gener- 
ous Subhcdar, endowed with wealth, good 
conduct, bravery, and other qualities. 7. This 
was T 11 k o j i , who in the splendour of a king 
was the jewel of his extensive kingdom. Then 
his son, who was great in his fame, extending 
the forests on the banks of the four seas, 8. 
And who had exacted tributes from his enemies 
whom he had destroyed by his fierce dagger 
that was set off by his terrible hands, shone 
as the great king Y a s h v a n t r a o . 0. Then 
observing the Narmada, beautiful between her 
two bank^, and the robe of her current fiowirig 
to the south of the town a h i s m a t i f^Iahe- 
svara), and thinking of Ah a 1 y a as resting on 
her lap, 10. And with the hope that his ser- 
vices towards her be promulgated tlirough other 
worlds, the generous king thought of erecting 
first a ghat on her bank, and then a palatial 
tomb. 11. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 


ofKartika, on the Sra%'ana Nakshatra in the 
year of Yikrama Samvatsara 185G, or the era- 
of Salivahana 1721 (/.c A.D. 1800). 12. Then 
his wife, generous in all her qualities and bear- 
ing excellent conduct on the earth, was incar- 
nate like another Tar. I whoso fame had spread 
beyond the seas, lo. She, Krishna by name, 
j erected a palace in form like an air-chariot, 
i and in beauty like the palace of Indira, in 
• order to fulfil the already commenced object 
of her husband. 14. On Thursday the 7th day 
; in the bright half of Yaisakha, in the year of 
! Yikrama (he. a.o. 18:>4), she placed the 
j image (of AJuihjd) with Siva (in the temple). 

! lo. Having here placed with devotion, close to 
I the image of Siva, A h a 1 y a who had attained 
j a divnne position by her conduct, and having 
j thought of ]>lacing Siva close to her image, IG. 

I She, K r i s h n a , placed the 1 i n g a of S i v a 
I before the image which appears in the name 
j of A ii a 1 y e s V a r a declaring her final sal- 
vation. 

There is not much of poetry in these verses, 
but they serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. The line of the Hoikar family has 
been traced from its founder, Malharrao, 
to Krishna B a i , the adoptive mother of 
the present ^laharaja, H. H. Tukoji Rao 
Hoikar, G.G.S.I. I have dwelt upon this 
monumental building at length, as it carries 
Avith it a good deal of historical interest, in 
Avhich the present generation participates to u 
considerable extent. 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM UDAYPUR. 

Sri Ramji. 


The plate is a facsimile of a copper-plate 
grant belonging to the Udaypur Harbar. It 
was the subject of a dispute a few years ago, 
as to the possession of the ground granujil by 
it. As ^lokal Ranri is said to have ruled from 
Saiiivat 1454 to 1475, there seems to [)e some 
discrepancy in the date of the grant. When 
Clionda renounced the throne of Chittur in 
favour of this Mokal, it is said he stipulated 
that in all grants to the vas.sals of the crown 
his symbol (the lance of Sal umbra) should pre- 
cede the monogram of the R:\na ; this is shown 
on the plate, of wliich the fallowing is a tran- 
script : — 


(Laitrr of Sahimhra), 

Saua — [The lidniVs numofjram). 
Siddha 8rl Maharrinaji Sri 8ri Mokal Sig- 
ji kil datt pardatt Bamana Bada Dhayalava- 
la na gam Kavali, udaka jam! biga 
220b ashar liajar do do-.se nim-sim sn- 
di suraj parbi ma Rama arpana* kar di 
di, ja ko tampa patar kar di do. Aniri ko 
akshachiil karsi, ji na Sri Aklingana- 
tha piigsl. Saihvat 1427, mati Maha 
Sudi 13. Dasgat Paiicholi Mana L^- 
ka. 


tho race, as remarked by Major J. W. Watson, to the A'm/mdrpan . 

Lunar race ; both terms imply an irrevocable grant. • . i 



COPPEK-PLATB in tub DARBAR LIBRARY, UDAYPUR. 
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J. Bupgess fecit. 
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The following version and notes are by Jilr. 
J. F. Goulding, Principal of the Ajmir Govern- 
ment College : — 

Sri Ramji. 

Sidlia — Sri Maharanaji Sri Sri Mokal Sing- 
ji ka datha pardatha Brahman Bada-Dhaila Vil- 
la na gain Kevali udak jami bigah 
:i'200 (akra do hazar do sao) nim-sim 
sfudan, Suraj parbi ma Ram arpaii kar di 
di. Jin ko thamba patr kar di do. Inari koe 
khachal karsi, je na Sri Iklanganath 
pugsi. Saiiivat 142/, IMithi jMaba 
Sudh 13 (tharas). Dastkhat Pancholi Man Lal- 
ka. 

Transhition. 

Sri Ramji, 

Siddha. — SriMaharanaji Sri Sri Mokal Singji has 
on his own part, by way of an oifering to Rama, 
given in charity and confirmed to the Brahman of 
Bara Dhaylavala the village of Kavali, comprising 
2200 bigahs {hi words, two thousand two hundred 
bigahs ), with its foundations and boundaries. It 
is given during an eclipse of the sun. In witness 
whereof he has given him this copper-plate. 
Should any one disturb him in the possession of 
it, Sri Eklinganath will torment him. Dated 13th 
Maha Sudh, Sanivat 1427. Signed,— Man Lai, 
Pancholi. 

Notes. 


Siddha, literally ‘fulfilment,’ ‘completion,’ a 
word denoting wish or vow, and termed “ Mangali, 
{.e. ‘triumphant.’ It means here “ may my wish 
be satisfied.’’ 

The adjective hard, ‘ large,’ here qualifies Dhaila, 
which may also be read Chaila. It is ot frequent 
application in Mherwara, where the larger of two 
villages of the same name is always distinguished 
by the term hard, c g. Bara Lamba, Bara Kanai- 
san, Bara Khera. 

Ihlak means literally ‘water.’ The ceremony 
of Sankalpa is here referred to. It consists 
in the donor taking a small quantity of water in 


the palm of his right hand and pouring it into 
that of the right hand of the donee, repeating the 
terms and circumstances of the gift. The lands 
thus bestowed are thenceforth termed Udak, and 
the gift becomes irrevocable. 

Nhn-sini is an idiom, literally ‘ with its founda- 
tion and boundaries in its more comprehensive 
sense, ‘in all its entirety ’ 

Khachal is literally ‘interference.’ 

Fiigsi, literally ‘ will visit him,’ that is, ‘ torment 
him.’ Eklinganath is the god worshipped 
more particularly by the Maharanas of Ddaypur.* 
As the name of the donee is not mentioned in 
the copper-plate, it is just probable that the gift 
of the village was made to the Brahmans of Bara 
Dhailavala. The word Brahman, can bo made to 
signify the plural by placing an anusivdr over the 
final a in the word Dhailavala. Gifts of this kind 
are frequently made to communities of Brahmans. 

Mr. F. S. Growse, B.C.S., who furnishes a 
version substantially the same, also remarks that 
as both Dailvad i and Korvana are given in the 
map of Udaypur, they are probably the places 
intended. There is, however, a difficulty about 
the date ; for Mokal Sinha, the first Rana of 
Me war of the younger branch (his elder brother 
Chonda having ceded to him the throne) did 
not commence his reign till Sidivat 1454 (a.d. 
1308), and, if the dates given in Tod's narra- 
tivef arc to be implicitly accepted, can scarcely 
have been born in Saihcat 1427 (a.d. 1371), 
— two years before his father Lakha ascended 
the throne. As to the grammatical construc- 
tion : no is occasionally used to the present 
day by villagers in Mathura instead of ko ; 
and si for ga, as the sign of the future tense, is 
of common occurrence in the Hindi Kai/utgana, 
Ani-rd I take to be for Uti-ko* Of ahshgal 
and pugsi, though the meaning of both is clear 
from the context, I cannot suggest any deriva- 
tion.” 


Transcripts 
have been sent to me, 
very good, estampages would have been prefor- 

» Ono of the Mahilrrma s titles is ‘ Divv:in of Eklinircfii’. 
The ffroat temple of KklmirJiuTli is m a seeludod valley 
amoiit' the lulls, about cii?ht miles north ot Udaypur.— hi), 
t AnnnU of llo}t:^tho n, vol. I. p. 283 : Madras od p. 237. 
1 The first and seounil pretty uttle 


Hon. Horn. B. B. E. A. S. 

able, as I liave doubts concerning several ^vords. 
I give tlicm, however, as they are, without 
alteration : — 

domed ti">mh just eist of the town of bancpiimner in the 
Ahmudnairar 'district. The Khovajah is said by the local 
K'i/i to have been the spiritual preceptor of Alamgir 
B;vUbah. but the dome is attnbuted to a later, but unde- 
fined, period. — W. F .S. 


SANGAMNER INSCRIPTIONS. 

TRANSLATED BY E. REIIATSKK, M.C.E 

of the following three inscriptions 
and although they arc 
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f . — On the Giimhaz of Khovajah 31uhar)i}}vj,d 
SddeJ:. 

L...J j 

ojbj 0 

j c> I t5^ ^ t 

I jt j 

j J5 I ^ ii j 

^ \aJO ^ (aX? I ^ ^ 

Jf ii Uiit J 

The Durgah of the worker of Keraruet^ is, at a 
propitious hour, to the people a place for pilgrim- 
age, where their difficulties are solved. Diffi- 
culties become easy to these Nakshbendi Khova- 
jahs ; the Royal Khovajah is a turner away of 
catamitiesf by grace aud blessing ; when licj 
arrived in his wanderings and travellings from 
Bokhara, the manifest er of the possession of the 
\elayet§ enjoyed glory and pomp. Kamel 
'Aarifjj built this mausoleum in the auspicious 
year 1070 of the exile” [1G50-G0]. 


IL — Oil the durgah of Khovajah Muhammid 
Sad eh Na h^hhend t. 

£■ 

ct» I is ^ j ^ I 

Cr^ t5^f 

a^:^a (J^ j C5* T j I cFj I 4^^ 

jA,.> j 

“ The Durgah of His Excellency Khovajah 
! ^tuhaminad Sadek, son of His Excellency Kutb- 
; allaktilb*^ Sayyid Muhammad Bokhary, known 
I as Khovajah Beha-al-din Nakshbendi*, son of 
His Excellency Emam Hasan Alzikri Elahy, in 
reality a Sheikh of the religion known as- 
Karkhy, is a protection from the misfortunes 
of the times, by the nobility of the Khovajah 
Muhammad Shah. Assistance from God, and a 
speedy victory. And do thou bear good tidings 
I to the true believers. ”t 
I III. — On the Fi'iJag Mo.'^que. 

J J jtj .4 

Established by divine favour a. H. 1119’^ 
[1707-8]. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SAGHAE. 

In the jhifhprrrry (vol. HI. p IRb T find a r|uery 
by Colonel Yule as to Sa g h a r , a })laco vi-rted 
by Ibn Batiita on his way from Nandurbar in Khan- 
dc'-h to Kliambay. 

It is almost certainly S on g h a r for Songadh 
on the Tipti, in 21’ 9' X latitude ; and 7.‘f d-V E. 
iongitudo — there or thereabouts. I have not seen 
the place, but know it by repute as a station on 
t)ie march from Khandosh to Gujarat. On the 


! durbar to Khambay ; but the shortest cut across, 
I lying in this instance through very rough and 
I unsettled country, was probably then, as now, the 
i longest way round, 

I W. F. S. 

' ^0^\E SONGS OF WKSTERX INDIA. 

It is not ea<y to get the words of songs in this 
part (d liidia. The airs of the Dekhan — “the grave 
of music, as the Hindustanis call it — are not iisn- 


ap it looks rather a roundulx)ut way from Nan 


^ The worD-d hy .'^ai it-! are iiann^d ‘ 

X*! appt.-ar to hold an intoruic<liato position hot^vi 
‘ Asar’ and the ‘ Mu j/.j'tt ; ’ the former beiri^^mntrrii 
the latter suporiur to the Kerrimut. 

t 1 he speciality of the power of Koinp saints rrj 
in tlie favour he-towfMl on them to r.‘rno\(‘ cuLtnufies that 
befell people. One of tlie eonerreuMtion of departed 
saints of whom Khovfjali Behu-ai-dm Nak^hliendi had 

a vision, said to liirn * — ‘^-1 

Jj U “They h:ive bestowed 

on thee the favour (/■ er'hnei) that calamitus whieh have hap- 
pened should be removed by thy blessing:’’ — Xiifkar-vl- 


Nan- 

I ally very 

■ — — — 

attractive ; 

and the 

iVnAt,’ 

! 

' § IV/o.p 

h in u Kps-iul 

p^mse, is 

*u the 

the *‘\arie',(' 

■eiHS* of the W( 

irsfiippiT 

and 

in film; oni> lie eari be 

111 the j)( 


1 IS a 1 >ni /, 

i p. ( >ne w iio 

lias atta 

iMsted 

ib’/d ’il.y (»r j 

oLinii'y of piety. 


ill' perfection in the 

ii Ihis Word [ prefer to consider as a proper noun ; it.s 
meaning is jw'rb'et knower;’ liotli have alNu a religious 
i^eise m n ieretiee to a knowledge of tlie Deity. 

^ pnrtieular dt'greo of sanctity, here 
exalted to tlie higlie-t, i.e, ‘ tlu‘ axis of axes,’ 

The life of Khovujnli Bt'ka-al-dm Nakshbendi, w^ho died 
A. II. tVl (i;i8lb, und ajipears never to have left Bokhara^ 


p. f t^v 

! The honorifie ‘they,’ used also in Hindustani, Marathi 
t iujaruti, Sco., I have translated by ‘ he,’ * ’ 


may h' seen in the Naf 'it-uUiuis, p. — J* d ♦ Bom- 
bay lithogr. ed. 
t Korari, 1x1. 13 . 
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aU but unintelligible, and fragmentary at that. Ee- 
spect prevents natives from singing in the pre- 
sence of Europeans, except at a ndcli, where the 
song is generally a mere repetition of the glories 
of the principal guest, or an importation from 
Hindustan or Haidarabad. 

It is probable that the hathds or seraidramatic 
recitations, and ncitaks or plays, would afford 
a field for any inquirer who had health and patience 
to endure their linked sweetness long drawn 
out” at impossible hours, and subject to the con- 
ditions of crowd and heat which are inevitable; 
but as yet no one has been found to try it. One 
class of compositions, however, are an exception 
ill this respect, — I mean the boat-songs of the 
coast, which perhaps owe some of their undoubted 
charm to their surroundings of fi’esh air apd 
beautiful scenery, and to the pleasant leisure 
which the passenger enjoys, sitting 

Above the oars 

The while on even keel, between low shores, 

Our long ship breasts the Thames’ flood or the 
Seine” — 


the gig’s crew of the Political Agent at Jinjira. 
The following is the translation : — 

“ Oh ! Bhoki Baba, why did you catch me so ? 
Oh ! Bhoki Baba, pray let me go ! ” 

You have an arm of silver and gold” (this is 
a compliment, alluding to her bracelets). 

“ Oh I Bhoki Baba, pray let me go ! 

‘‘ Bhoki Baba, see, there is my husband coming 
(lit. that my husband has come) ! Oh, Bhoki 
Baba ! ” ko. 

“ Bhoki Baba, where is my little girl ?” (a curious 
use oipori, which usually means one's dovghier). 

“ Oh ! Bhoki Baba I ” &c. 

Another similar song is a dialogue between a 
Koli woman who has gone into a garden to steal 
flowers to deck herself with, and the gardener, 
who has discovered her. He shuts the gate to 
prevent her escape, and answers all her petitions 
for release with the refrain — 

“ Tula hai re phulacha galya,” l.e. You have 
got a necklace of flowers” — evidence of her theft. 

The following war-song is a great favourite 
with the Musalman boatmen ; it has some resem- 


that is, midatis mutandis, the tide-wave that 
sweeps the palm-fringed shores and castellated 
islands of the Kulaba coast, or the moonlit streams 
of the beautiful Kondulika and Hlas.* 

The following fragments were mostly picked up 
upon such expeditions ; and I can only regret 
that my want of musical science prevents me 
from giving the tunes, and hope that some more 
scientific traveller may bo induced to contribute 
to our knowledge of the subject. 

The first is a song much in favour with the 
coast Kolis ; the hero, “ Bhoki Baba,” is a sportive 
Koli, who has pushed a lady into his house and 
shut the door. Her plaintive entreaty for release 
forms the refrain, and is given with great expres- 
sion, and a suppressed grin of appreciation. 

She speaJes : 

Are, Bhoki Baba, mala kashala dharala ? 

Biioki Baba, are, mala soclfln de ! 

He 0}isuu->i's : 

Tula ahe sonecha wa rupaicha damla. 

She repeats: 

Bhoki Baba, are mala sodun do ! 

She sperfks, seeing her hnstnind approarli : 

Are, Bhoki Baba,, paha te ale navara ! 

Bhoki Baba, are mala sodflu de ! 

The hushand speaks : 

Bhoki Baba, kothefi ahe majhi pori ? 

The Jadij i)iten'npfs Bhoki's answer irith 

Bhoki Baba, are mala sodfln do ! 
and so on for several stanzas, or rather distichs, 
in the same style. I learnt this and the next from 

* ‘ Ulas’ — ‘ rejoicing,* with an idea of motion ; Nadi 
the monsoon. 


blance in language, and much in vigour and power, 
to the ]\[arseillaisc, and was to be heard in every 
Musalman boat during the last Bombay riots, the 
singers getting much excited : — 

‘‘ Husain ne bold, Karbalamen akar, 

Aj bakbat aya ladai ka. 

Kasimi ! bold, bade khij mati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ayd ladai kd. 

Ija ka din ayd, khij mati karekar, 

Aj bakhat ayd ladai kd,” &c. 

Here is a more harmless fragment from tlie 
Mahdd river : — 

“ Jhor-jhori kuttre, Mogalya> 

Sassa palald, dougarya ; 

Jevhan sassane kuttr'yanla pahila, 

Jevhdncheh tevhan, lapdnhi basald,” 

“ Two Moghal dogs in a leash were they. 

And a mountain hare that ran away ; 

When the hare those dogs espieil, 

At once he squatted down to hide.” 

And the next, Musalmdni” from Thdna, is al- 
most a nursery rhyme, and not a bad one either 
Milrghd murgbi shddi kyd, 

Baida dyd sold, 

Jaldi bachha paidd hud, 

Kukurd ! kukurd ! kukurd ! bold. 

“ Cock and ben a wedding made. 

Sixteen eggs (the lady) laid. 

Out came a little chick speedilie, 

‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo V quoth he.” 
tlasa na chalali” is a line of a Thakur song in praise of 
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The author of Ptuylurtuiu Bari puts in the 
mouth of ail ass-driver between Puna and Nagar 
several s^Mgs which I find still remembered in 
the latter city. The best is a nursery rhyme ; — 

Ding ! pori, ding ! kapalachen bing ; 

Bing gela phfithdn, port geli dthfin. 

Which may be translated — 

*• Bye, bye, my little lass 
(Looked at herself in) a looking-glass 
Smash in pieces went the gla^s, 

And up and away went my little lass.’’ 

The boatmen have choruses, to which they tack 
on rude versos improvised for the occasion. The 
following is very popular on the Kulaba coast : — 

1. Bharat! ali ; pet bharitana 
Khaiidari dongar tikade ja. 

2r Tainbada phutala, pot bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

0. Diwas ughawala ; pet bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

4. Suheb lok basalc ; pet bharitana 
Khandari <longar tikade ja. 

1. “ The flood has come ; filling our bellies 
earning our bread) go to the hill of Khandari'’ 

I Keniicry Island, raouth of Bombay, a well-known 
mark). 

2. “The day has broken ;f earning our bread,” 
Ac. 

3. Tlic sun has risen ; earning our bread,” Ac- 

4. “ The ^rdiebs have taken their seats (in the 
boat) ; earning our i>read,’’ Ac. 

The > train on the imagination of the impro- 
visatorc at the stroke oar is not severe. Some- 
times the chorus is nonsense. >\>/ a “ Mii-almani’’ 
one “Lahemadhi wa mewa phiila” three times re- 
peated. “ ^lewa phula,’’ fruit and flowers ; but 
the rest is gibberi'^h, and the chorus is fitted, like 
the la<t, to any words that occur. 

Critical readers are warned that I am not re- 
.‘^ponsiblo for boatmen's grammar. 

W. F. SINXL.UR. 

CILVKAX, BELGAM, AND CKAKABC. 

1. In A.o. 1 13fl, Al a 1 i k - u t - T i j a r , having 
undei taken the conduct of the war, marched at the 
head of a choice bo«ly of troops, the flower of the 
Dekhaiiarniy. This ofllcor began on a s>.^tcmatic 
plan of compicring and regulating the coiintry to 
be subdued. He established his hciul-rjuarters 
Chakan, and raked a fort near the city of 
J u n a r . ” 

“ C li a k a n is a small fort eighteen miles nortli ! 
from Puna. It is nearly si^nare. with towers at j 

^ I 

^ A 0 ' i'* th** ^rruill rimii'l li:nid-L:l.i-s which , 
barhfr> f .irry and iriw^ t.) the patit-nt in hwM while they 
are f-pei;itiiiL' on }ii> 

t Lit “ It ha^) broken red” — uu rUoniatic e\'prO''‘^iuii for 


the angles and centres of the faces ; it has a good 
ditch about thirty feet wide and fifteen deep, but 
wet on the north side only ; the walls are high, 
the parapet and rampart narrow, and the towers 
confined. There is but oue entrance into the 
body of the place through five or six gateways ; 
and there is a mud outwork, which also has a 
ditch. I mention it particularly on account of its 
reputed antiiiuity ; for, although it probably is the 
fort built by Al a 1 i k - u t - T i j a r , according to 
concurring Hindu legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian P o 1 i g a r a.d. 12‘d5. As to how he got 
there, they do not pretend to account. ”1 

Furt Chakan, thirty-five miles south from 
Junar, was built by K h a 1 a f Hasan of B a s r i 
I (Basssora ? ), styled At a 1 i k - u t - T i j a r. F urther 
j information is rcrpii red regarding the family history 
I of the two Alaratha Rajas by whom he was be- 
trayed ; the wily Poligur Sirkho of Panala, 
and liis abused friend of Fort Sinhgad or 
K a n d w a u a (Kelneh in Scott's translation). § 

2. AVhat is known of V i k r a m a R a y a of Bel- 
gam — the Birkana Ray of Alubammadan writers — 
conrpiered by Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 1472, 
and of lii^ ancestors ? 

3. “ However, it was decreed that for a certain 
time that kingdom should remain in the flimily 
of the Panda vas ; for this reason, wdien Abhiman, 
the sou of Arjuna, was killed in the battle of 
C h a k a b h , his wife happened to be pregnant ; 
accordingly, after nine months, she gave birth to a 
fortunate son- so their dark, house was lighted up. "j| 

In winch of the is the fullest account 

of the battle of C h a k a b u given ? 

R. R. AV. Ellis. 

aS7o/-c,‘os‘s", /i€fir E'‘< f> t\ VUh r l67o. 

Cir\KAX. 

Chakan — prol)ably ‘Char kan,* — being 
among Alarathas a division between four posts, by 
whicli tla-y reckon the siz^e of all building'i.and is the 
j namc‘ of the village, — probably older than the fort. 

! The tradition of the Abyssinian chief is now extinct, 
j and there 1% no reason whatever for connecting 
j it with C' h a k a b h . Grant DulTk account of the 
modern fort is incorrect in every partiimlar except 
as to size. It was ca])turcd by Sivaji early in 
his ciirecr. For the siib'?e<{uent siege by and 
ca]ut Illation to Sliaista Khan Amir ul* TJmra rd/c 
Grant Duff, vol. f. Shaista Khan repaired the 
fort, according to inscrip/ions found there dated 
idtli /ulh(‘j A. ]i. l07L It was finally dismantled 
in lSd8~vide In<L Anf. vol. II. ii. 43. 

AV. F. S. 

tie n’d app*'ar:ni<‘e of tlic sky at earliest “i>eep o’ day.'* 

X Gratit DuitX Ui'-t'-ry (>J thr iA/amZ/oc'.-, vel. I. p. 61. 

§ Firi^btah, IN'r^iari t^xt, vol. I p (Ht. 

j AnjA>h-i-M‘ihvl, translated by Major II. Court, 1871* 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF OLD NEAVASA. 


BY SKI KRISHNA SASTRI TALEKAR, DEPUTY 

EWASA is a taluk a to^Yll in the dis- 
trict of Ahmadnagar. It has, like 
many other places, its own history or legend, 
which I hope will be of some interest to the j 
readers of the Indian Antitjnary. \ 

The legend is given in the Ilahdlaya Md- \ 
lidtmya (or ‘ the gi'eatness of MahTdaya’), which j 
is a part of the Skinda Purdna. The Mdhdl- \ 
hiycf is written in both Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

It has not been published, nor is it known except 
ill N e Av Ti & a . There are few copies of it even 
there, and consequently their owners do not 
trust them to others. I obtained, with difhculty, 
a copy fur perusal, for Avhich I was indebted to 
a friend. It gives the geographical position of 
N e w a s a , and enlarges on the sanctity and 
legendary history both of the place itself, and 
of the iu'thas named as connected ivith it. The 
legend respecting N e w a s a is as follows ; — j 

Formerly there ivas a demon by name Tara- i 
kasur, who having pleased Brahma and got j 
entrance into heaven through his fuA^our, be- ] 
came so proud that lie began to harass the 
gods, and at last expelled them from heaven. 
The cods then met together and Avent to 
Brahma for protection, Avho mentally invoked 
Vishnu for assUtance. Vishnu forthwith ap- 
peared, and haA'ing heard the cause ot his in- | 
A'oeation said to him that K a r t i k a S v a m i 
(the comma uder-in- chief of the celestial armie^^) 
was to kill the demon, and that he was yet to 
be born in the AA’omb ot ParA^ati trom the 
loins ofSankar. Brahma then asked for a 
place for all the gods to \ivQ in till the birth of 
K a r t i k a S v a rn i should take place, Avhere 
they AA^o aid sutler no annoyance from the demon. 
Vislinu then pointed out N e w a s a for them, 
which he described thus ; — 

| 

“ In the country south of the V i n d h y a 
mountains, and on the south bank of the Goda- 
vari, there is a holy place ot the e.xtent of five 
los, where there is the meritorious Vara ; and 
to the east of the river there is a Vaishnavi 


EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, AHAIADNAGAR. 

Sakti * (popularly called Mohinirrija) of extra- 
ordinary j^ower.” 

The gods then immediately resorted to this 
place. The position given above is exactly that 
of the present N e av a s a . 

The names of N e w a sa used in the Malta ^ 
lay a Mdliditnya are M a h a ] a y a and N i d h i - 
Av a s a, and the names of the river, P r a va rii , 
P a p h a r a , and V a r a . The origin of all these 
names is given in the Mdlulttnycf, by Sanatku- 
m a r a to V y a s a . 

Vyasa asks — ■ 

dPi Sit ff ddii 

HfUld dTN HTH ddl ^FT^Pd ^ | 
dur ht \ 

‘‘ 0 greatest of the sage^, how did this holy 
place come to be called AI a h a 1 a y a , and also 
N i d h i w a s a AVliat is the origin of the name 
P r a V a r a , and of the name P a p h a r a ? 
AA^hy is the river called Vara ? Sanatkumui-a 
answers : — 

HflTTdfHd.d If ^fddr Idf-TT ( 
ddfd dd^d diT^ didfldddil 
fdddi rdTfd.ddd dd^ | 

dW^F diPrdr PUdlf^ddf ^jiddF: ! 

^rdUdPIdi ^1% l3diF^ddld Hit j 

drd Td: I dr'JdUddddrf: dFdFdddRF \ 

I dddfdTsf|odr"d dF'UdiWdF Jd" | 

I ‘‘ xks this idaco Avas a dwelling-place of the 
* great (the gods), Aviso men called it M a h a 1 a y a 
(maid, great, and dlaya, a dwelling-place).” 
AVhen the g^ »ds betook themselves to this place, OvS 
adAused by Vishnu, ” every one of them brought 
Avith him A\diatcverhe considered most valuable. 
0 great sage, Kiiber (the treasurer of the gods) 
lodged here his (nine) treasures, Avhich were 
Avorshipped by the gods and Avere never re- 
moved. Hence the place got the good name 
of N i d h i AV a s a among the people of earth 
(nidli, treasures, and irdsa, a depository). The 
Avaters (of the Pra vara) spoke (to the pre- 
siding deity) : ‘ 0 Lord of the three worlds, 

make us such that Ave shall become possessed 
of SAveet taste, pure, and sustaining all in life.’ 



* Vaishnavi Sakti— the energy of Vishnu personihed as a goddess. 
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The boon asked for bj the waters Tvas grant- 
ed them by the deity, and hence the names 
P r a V a r a , or the river of very sweet water ; 

P a p h a r a , the river washing away sins ; and 
V a r a, the river of healthy water.” 

This storv, though mythological, serves well 
to explain the origin of the names of N e w a s a, 
and those of the river P r a v a r a . It need not 
now be told that N e w a s a is a corruption of ^ 
N i d h i w a s a, the ancient name of the place. It 
was first changed to N i av a s a, in Avhich form it 
occurs in D n y a n e s a r a, and then to N e av a - 
sa. NiAvas a is also a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing ‘a place of residence.’ There is a phrase 
in Marathi Tyfyf should 

use AA'atei's of the G o d a for bathing, and those 
of the F r a V a r a for drinking,” in common use 
a,niong the higher classes of Hindus residing on the 
banks of the G o d a a' a r i and the P r a v a r a . 

The MuluRuij^i MdJtdhuija tells ns that the 
Vai-hiiaA’i Sakti above alluded to Avas the pre- 
siding deity at N c av a s a when the gods came 
there for protection. This Sakti is still the 
tutelary deity of the town. There is a beauti- 
ful temple of this deity at N e av Ti s a . it is of 
modern date, but its sculpture is excellent. Tills 
Sakti, the ^[dhdf„iyu states, is the form A\hleh 
Vidiuu a^^umed to punish Rahu (a demon) 
Avho, at the time of distributing nectar ])rodLiced 
by the Suras and Asuras from tlie churning rif 
the ocean, entered in disguise among* tlie gods 
to drink it, though it aams intended for tlie gods 
only. 

D n y a n e s V a r a makes mention of N e w a - ' 
sa. and stati^s tliat he composed his J hnjdm <r<i ii 
there, lie has g-iveii a description of it, wlilch 
is similar to that given in the M'lJidhnja Mdhdl^ 
hiijLi. It is thi.-3 {Du >jd,(>:h'<j ch. xviii.) : — 

W' j fTj I 

MiJiru^insT^d | wir j-ir II 

T 1 "Rf" m \ 

W'J WT ^ I R jj 

1 I 

-TPTTT 1 "TiTTIRT ]| 

T'j I MiRfR^i^Tgr I 

jiTt I li 

‘Mn the Kali Yng there is a j)]aee (by name) 
NiAvasa, in the ^\raratha country, near tlie 
Godavari, Avliieh extends five and is the 

* Ni\ritti Xiitli wu:: tlit.' elder brutlior uf JJiiyi.uehara, 


only holy place in the three worlds, from time 
immemorial, in which there lives the deity Sri 
M a h a 1 a y a (Mohinirrija), the preserver of lives 
in the nniA^erse, and in Avhieh there is a ruler of 
the earth (by name) R a m a c h a n d r a, who 
is an ornament to the Y aclaA’a race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
Gltd was dressed in Marathi by D n y a n u- 
d e A" a, a descendant of the family of M a h e s a. 
and the son"^ of N i a' r i 1 1 i N a t h 

At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from N e av a s a toAvards the Avebt there is a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bearing a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar is called D n y a n o b a c h a k h a m b , 

' Dnyanoba'b pillar.’ AVhen I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inscribed, I Avas impatient 
to see the inscription, as I Avas in lH>j)es that I 
might find something in it regarding Dnyanoba, 
the pillar being called after his name. But, to 
my disappointment, Avhcii I did AUbit it I found 
nothing m it regarding either Dnyanoba or 
N e AV a s a . The pillar is Intried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed buibling over it 
measuring about thirty-tliree feet by tAventy- 
six. The pilkir is called D ny AnobA's otiIa" because 
it is su])[>i.'sed to have been leaned ag’aiubt by him 
Avhile composing his commentary on the G1td, 
But great respect is paid to it in consequence of 
til is. and a fair is held every year in honour of 
the pillar, on tlic 11th day of the dark fortnight 
ofFliAlgmii. The height of tlie pillar aboA^e the 
ground is about four and six inclu'S, and its 
cii-cuinfi'rcnee about four feet. The middle part 
of the ])illar is sfpiare, wliile it is round above 
and below. The front side of the s([uare hears 
the in^iM'lption, ANhieh eoiisisfs of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanbkrit A’crbcs in Aiiushtup 
metre. It is as follows : — 

[1] Vr^iT: [^r] =Trr>^r’T | 

[ 2 ] if?^ JT^T=r [7^] -ri. 3riT?rr; | 

[•')] ’T ^ r% ••■i- TT- 

[I] ff IT.^T I [j^T^r] 

[•)] ['^r] ’t'TT 

[0] W I [^ : 717; [ff;] T-fq- 

[7] I ITSRr: I 

Tru a'<hi{i(>n, 

Om, salutation to Karaviresvaara ! As (my) 

I grandfather lias formerly granted a sum of six 

and also iiiti (jnru. He therefore calls liiinbcdf Lis son. 
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(rupees) to Jagatguru (Siva), to' be continued 
^er mensem^ for a continual supply of wick and 
oil (for a light in bis temple), so that that 
sum of six rupees should be given as long as the 
sun and the moon exist, he who appropriates it 
to his use is wicked : his ancestors will go to hell. 
May the great deity (Mohiniraja) do good !” 

The letters of the inscription have in several 
places suffered from the effects of time, which 
have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They 
have been supplied as the general contents 
of the inscription required, and have been 
distinguished from the rest by brackets. In the 
first line is supplied from the MalLalaya 

Mdhdtynya^ which gives Karaviresvara 
as a name of Siva, from K a r a v i r , a head- 
attendant of Siva who propitiated him and in- 
duced him to take the name as a token of his 
favour towards him (Karavir). 

The inscription bears no date, nor does it 
name the grantor, but the date can approxim- 
ately bo fixed from the character of the letters ; 
inscribed. The character is similar to that found j 
in inscriptions dated six hundred years back, so 
that the inscription cannot be older than about 
that time. As to the name of the grantor, or 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no 
means of ascertaining it. But it appears that 
some rich man in N c w a s a probably renewed 
the grant of his grandfather, who, being a devo- 
tee of K a r a V 3 r c s V a r a, to whom a salutation 
is offered at the beginning of the inscription, 
furnished the temple with a lamp continually 
burning. New a s a, as the ovi 
Ac., quoted above from iho Du yd nek' arl, shows, ! 
was the capital of Raja Riimachandra, and it j 
must have then contained many ricli men, though 
there are none at present. The Raja Ramachan- 
dra, the sameori proves, was contempomry with 


Dnyanesvara (who completed his Buydnek 
van at N ewasa in Sake 1212, or 1290 a.d., 
and died at Alandi, near Puna, in Sake 1218 or 
1296 A.D.)— that is, he was ruling at N e w a s a 
about six hundred years back, or about the time 
the grant was inscribed ; but he cannot be sup- 
posed to have made the gi-ant. If he had given 
anything for the maintenance of the lamp, it 
would have been a village or land, and not such 
a small sum as six rupees. 

The above ovis quoted from the Buydnek 
van will be found useful. They contribute to 
the history of the Yadava or Gauli Rajas 
by giving the name, the capital, and the date 
of one of them. 

Kofe, 

The learned Sastri assumes the identity 
of the Yadavas ofDevgadh and the sur- 
rounding region with tlie Gauli Rajas, — a 
suijject oil which we are gradually getting a little 
light, especially from the earlier sarg.is of the 
BvfthUlui ruya [vide pp. 71 ff ). in which the 

ruler of V a m a n a s t li a 1 i is stigmatized as an 
Ahiror herdsman. But in the 4th sarga this 
chiefs ambassador seems to speak of his master as 
a Y a d av a ; and in fact it is alino:-t certain that 
ho was one of the C h u <1 a s a in m a R a s of J u - 
nagadh, whom Major Watson (vol. II p. 616) 
considers to have sprung from C h n d a C hand 
Yadava. It is to be hoped that the Sastri will 
contribute the result of liis researches towards 
the elucidation of the great historical jiuzzle of the 

I Gauli /'<//. 

, The references to D ]i y a n c s v a r a are also of 
interest. Is it not jms.^ible to recover the or/y/- 
nal texf^ of this first and greatest of Maratha 
poets ? It would be more valuable for Maratbi than 
Chaucer is for the liistoiy of the development of 
the English language. Who will bo patriotic 
enough to attempt in good earnest to discover at 
least the uldc&t text now in existence? 


SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA. 
BY DR. A. B. CUUEN STUART. 


Translated from the Bnfch ly 
The first of the accompanying sketches has 
been borrowed from the photograph taken by 
Heer J. van Kinsbergen for the Government of 
Netherlands India, and published under the 
superintendence of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences in the Oiidheden ran Java (No. 

*Tlio Ibmouriiljli* Rao SriliebYisloauAth Xaravan ManT- 
lik informs me tUat his MS. of the Piiij hie<i'an says it was 
revised, that is, moderuized; m iSake 1570, or a.d. 105 1. — Ed. 


the Iicb\ B. MacruiUan, M.A. 

10), and represents, according to the catalogue 
of that valuable collection, ‘‘ an inscribed stone 
with two footprints and s])iders at the river 
Chareutcn,t at Champea, Buitenzorg.” 

The extraordinary distinctness with which 
the inscription on this stone has been preserved 

t Elsewhere C h i r o e n t e n , which Hows northwards 
from Mount S a 1 a k and falls into the C h i d a u i near 
Champea. 
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and rendered in the pliotograpli, throws a re- 
markable light on other memorials of the same 
nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to tlic history 
of writing in J a t a . 

When but recently, in the introduction to the 
Krtfi bk. vi., I mentioned, with some 

reserve, the elosc relation between the tbruit, of 
writing in these records and that of some of the 
oldest known inscriptions ot ancient India, I 
had particularly in view certain copper- plates, 
publhhed in the of [hr Aitutio 

hurijtj ( X. S. vol. I. pp. *217 if.) by Prof. Dow- 
son, bclonu’ing to the C h a 1 u k y a dynU'^ty of 
Kaiiu and dated in the year S. Odd (v.d. 172- 
473). The .striking and, in many respects, 
even perfect resemblance between the charac- 
ters of that inscription and our KaAvi — a re- 
semblance first pointed out by our Sinologue 
Dr. (_h Schk'a'el — induced me at tbe time to 
make a note of tlic alpliabet. Thiiuedr no 
other Indian fea-m of writinc,^ really a])poared 
on rlio wiiole so nearly re hited to the 1\ a w i, vet 
I did not viaitnre tr» utlach iiiuidi w, mht to it, 
iua'^inneh as vomo (*luiraete*rs difi'crtMl 'l-cidfillv, 
and nn )i , •« )vcr I was a siivniiivr to a immbt'r 
of Ind tail forms <jf writing, am.onn v-hicli per- 
liaps the nearest a]>proach to the Ka i might 
occur. 

St) far as tlie Peninsula i^., concernetl, my 
doubts are to a ccitain exti iit met bv Dr. A. C. 
BuriieU's retvnily pubii'.hed nf Snnfh 

hnlKtn II J, , ,,, [a fl, 

if't iii]i L>iiliirij A.r>.. et unainine* a scnles ed al- 
jdiabets anti spt ns (jf Avriliiiir arranei'tl ac- 
cording to chronological order irom tlir oldest^ 
in the fouitli ct-ntiiry A T*. — tlie V gi iir-.f*rip- 
tie.n, from tlie north-east of tlie ptaiinMda, from 
a Phera inscription ot* a. to dflft iVoni the 
soutli-ea-t : West (Mi a 1 n k yn . A.r>. r.us.ii, 
from the norili-wc-^ corner: and Ka^t Plia- 
hikva, A. I), fmib from th ‘ norrli-ca«.t,— rpiiti' or 
nearly ('orn sptaiding to the first-nu Tttioned 
Ch a Inky a in-t ript ion. ami t lu' l.itf r oiics deyinte 
from it furtluo- and furthei*, as well as iVorn the 
Kav i writ) rig-. 

d'liis Iasi eircnnmtance was to b(' (xpi^tdod^ 
since we know that tin* chamiUi r ol' our Kawi 
records a.scLiids at least to tlie jniddlc id* tlie 
eighth century, atid thus can sc;ir(‘('lv show 

* N-.t tli.T. f -r**. tlp' niiMriit kip,' i, ri'- 

mams of luduiu wntm-, ^\Lit*L m the inberiptioas u£ Atoka 


deviations which in the original country first 
began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from India doubtless also in Java and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in number- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, Ave have no certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one original form of 
that stock ; and we must at least allow it as 
probable that during some ages of the more 
active iutercourso with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the influences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that influenced 
it in India. Consequently Ave find here and 
there in Java forms of wulting more closely 
allied to one than another of the Indian alpha- 
bets ; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the one form of xvriting we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable discovery 
j thrd. on inscribed stones in West Java — other- 
I wise les', rich in memorials of Hindu civiliza- 
tion than other parts of the island — the Yengi 
orChera character, even in the peculiarities 
that most markedly di.Ntinguish it from the 
K a w i, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 
the CharoeiitLii stone. By a comparison of that 
inscription with Burnell's first plate and the 
alphabet from the J.j/o gf th*: Asuitic 

/S/p_‘/Dy, I succeeded Avithout difliculty in read- 
ing the greater ])art of it, tliough it contained 
characters that could not easily he explained by 
the Kawi. Inasmuch, howcA'er, as it appeared 
I to be >Sanskrit, of Avldch my knoAvledge is 
I limited, I applied to IVuf. Kern, and Avith his 
aid A^as enabled to obtain a full explanation of 
I tlie inscription with the exception of a couple of 
I letters. 

It consists of four lines forming together a 
pure Sanskrit sh J.v/ : — 

1. \ ikrantasyaAvanipateh. 

I 2. sriraatah purnnAmrmmanah. 

3 Tiia-nagarendrasya. 

4. \ ishnor-iva pada-dA’nyam. 

, The sn})jcct of the scnt('Tice is 'pada-dvayam^ 
?.c. ‘pail’ of f(‘ct or ‘ Iavo footsteps’: all the 
i’(‘st of the Avords with the exception of the ad^ 
A'erh iva^ ^ like,’ immediately’ preceding it, are 
genitiA’es of the nouns vllcrdnia^ ‘striding,’ 
‘stepping, also *miglity’ (here perhaps to be 

I i Sye the iierkara i latcs, Ind, Ant. vol. I. p. 363. — El>. 
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STONE IN THE RIVER CHARVENTEN, IN BUITENZORG, JAVA. 



STONE AT JAMBU, BUITENZORG, JAVA. 
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understood in a double sense, and specially in 
allusion to Yislinu's trLi'llcnvunL — tlie ‘three 
strides’ with which he is supposed to have over- 
stepped the world), avxnljjatL^ 'lord of the soil, 
prince’; ‘illustrious’; Pthjnavarinmd, a 

personal name ; . . . , ma-tvjjar^riidra^ ‘prince 
of the city or kingdom of . . . . yia and 
?iUj the god. And the whole may be translated 
thus : — 

‘•The two footsteps of the striding (ormighty r) 
Prince, the illustrious Puruuavarmma, lord 

of mamagara, are like (those) of Vishnu.” 

With respect to the personal name. Prof. Kern 
points out that in St. Julien’s Menioire^ 

ojtitrees nccidenfales, j^)or Ulou-en TJisaug, 1. 1, ; 
p. 403, a Buddhist king of Magadha is men- 
tioned, of the same name, as a protector and 
cultivator of the Bo-ti^cc, which the heretics 
(non-Buddhists) had washed to extirpate. Whe- ' 
ther the same person is here intended, or 
perhaps another in Java called after him, is 
difficult to determine, so long as the name of 
the place is nnknowm. “From the eoa'iparison 
with Vishnu,’’ remarks Prof. Kern, “ the Brah- 
manical character of the inscription does not , 
follow, at least with certainty : the wffiole II hid n j 
Pantheon is fully acknowledged by the Buddh- ! 
ists, and even enlarged and enriched particularly 
with evil spirits and devils.” 

As to the name, it is certain that it consisted 
of three syllables of which the last is uof ; the 
middle syllable appears to be rn ov rn — probably 
the latter, at least if Jihc is to he considered as 
short, seeing tlie metre requires a long syllable. 
The first, which as to metre may be either long 
or short, w e are inclined conjee turally to read 
as nd or td , — though it appears to differ rather 
widely from both in this character, we cannot 
suggest a better. 

The last character deserves spt'cial no- 
tice, viz. ;//, Avhich is thus equivalent to 
and if necessary it may be so underst(KKl l)y 
tlu' stroke running down on the right side 
of tlie lett(‘r as standing in place of the usual 
form of tlie clrduui or in Kawi : hut 

the nnusiial form and position of the letter 
readily suggest the peculiarity mentioned ])y 
Burnell (page 15) : — “ Final ut is represented by 
a small tn — le>s than tlie other letters— wliieh 

* improve. oiH an’ nmdi than those of 

Xi). 10 : in th*' }»h.)t')t:rnph there is little ni^re di<tin£rai.''h- 
ahle than the toes Lear the top of the triaugular fetoiio, 


is peculiar to the Vengl character.” So, thoug*!! 
without the crooked line, it is nearly represented 
in his first plate, 4th ccntuiy A.n., expressing the 
syllable lam ; in the following, A.n. fiOX, its place 
is supplied by a small circle betw^een other 
letters hut near the top of the line ; while later 
(a.d. 6Sd) it is written above the preceding letter 
and passes into the w^ell-known form of r//o/sr «/•'/. 
or hind a ^ though at first it is uiUaxli inged wdth 
the old form. 

If the two star-like figures before the foot- 
prints represent spidcr.s, as the catalogue states 
— aud they have really something of that appear- 
ance — it may be imputed, as Prof. Kern thinks, 
to the Jaina doctrine, wdiieh prescribes at every 
step to be careful not to trample upon any living 
creature. 

Above the figure are some strokes, as of 
writing, that still waiit explication. 

Thus, wdthout being able accurately to deter- 
mine the time whence this memorial dates, we 
may regard it wdth some grounds of certainty as 
one of the oldest indications of Hinduism hither- 
to known in Java ; a trace that derives a liiglier 
interest from its surroundings, — on a living 
almost shapeless mass of rock in the middle of 
a stream, scarcely above the surface of tb.e 
Avater, Avhere it has lain for at least ten centuries 
unprotected and undisturbed, wdthout apparent- 
ly having sustained any injury to the sluirpno^^ 
of the lines Avith which it is eaiw^ed. 

Under Xus. 11 aud 1- of the catalogue follow 
two stones of the same sort, — -the first at Jamboe 
inscribed with tAVo footprints"^ and already de- 
scribed by Kigg and Fredcrich in the Tijd- 
Sidii'i/t i'oor hid. Ta^d-., Litid-rn ^ tdlL'nlmf nth\ 

III. 183 fi‘. It hjis two lines of writing, each 5 
feet 2 inches long, of the same sort, and appa- 
rently not less distinct and avcII preserved than 
that oil Xo. 10. but in the photographic copy 
too inueli fore Jiurtened to be efpially easily 
read. Xo. 12 is a stone at Kehon Kopi (Cotree- 
gardou) on the Avay from Cliauipea to Paseran 
iHoewara, and shows the impresses of tAVO 
elepliant’s-fcet Avith a lino of inscription be- 
tween tlicm, apparently of the same kind, but 
not so AA'cll pre'^crA’ed or copied, and not de- 
ciphered as yet 

Professor Kern has been able in a great 

)) yonLl winch a deep craphotwefn th«? two, whioh, accord- 
unr to \vero ungmally united, hut probably torn 

UMinder by lire. 
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2 Tieasure to make out the Jamboe iiiseriptiou. 
Eacli of the two lines shows clearly two halves, 
each aiiswerintr to a line of Srujd]iar>i measure 
consisting of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus : — 

^ ^ ^ yj \J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — j ^ — — I I 

This being once established, it is necessary | 
to hnd -words fur the doubtful place.-^ which will | 
suit jit'-l the measure ; st^cun'K a^ far as prac- 
ticable, the sense; and iltirJ, to correspond with 
the traces of writing. The la^t two conditions, ' 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
room for choice, to be a sutlicient guarantee 
against a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
following attempt at a transcription tlie more i 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the I 
re^t arc suliicicntly certain : — | 

1. :Srim;\u nanu-krcta-dhyo narajiatir-ascmo ' 

ya/t pura . . ara/uiiya, I 

2, namna Sri-Purnna-varmina ^‘^u/ur-ari- t 
V/(u/. Aarabln dva for ^'U'iara ? j vi/J/veta-varmma, i 

d. tasyedam pada-vimba-dvayam-ari-nau'a- j 
ro t s adan e n i t va< 1 a 1' >* h a rn , 

4. bhaktanafng’) yat /ridh,t/oc 
kurnitj Jve>Atlia?///t rcri e/u/e. 

Of which the meaning amounts to nearlv this ; 

“The illustrious, skilled in many great deeds, 


matchless prince who aforetime {ruled in) 
uruiud with the name of H. H. Purnna- 
y a r m m a , the brave whose weapons were 
renowned, invulnerable to hostile assailants (or 
to the enemy’s best darts r) : Of him is this 
pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 
hostile cities. Which footprints supplied bless- 
ing and enjoyment to those who belong to the 
division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 
Wari (or first Asadha), and Wulad* 

In illustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly re-its on a mere conjecture,* Prof. 
Kern remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the three men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaning there- 
fore should be that the representation of the 
feet — ^ov pad a ci ,,iha leaves it doubtful whether 
the priIlt>^ be intended literally — is to be contem- 
plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
inhabitants of the west (of Java). However 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 
here reference is also meant to a footprint of 
the same ])erson who is mentioned on the stone 
of Cl lavoeuten. 

Lri'hn, -mh Mn,j 


WORDS AND PLACES IX AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 

BY Du. J. GEBSO^’ DA CUNIIA. 


d- ‘ I > I'OlU 

K a 1 b a d e v 1 — the name of a main road in 
Bombay connecting the IXplanadc witli Paya- 
dhuui, about the middle of which is a Hindu 
shrine of the same name, — derives its origin from 
K a i i or K a 1 i k a , an iricaruatioii of B Ii a g a- 
vati or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 
umpli she achieved over the Asura R a k t a v i j a. 

The Kdhhu Mdlidi t,i ij>i staffs that tlie god- 
<kss, on destiv)ying this poweilhl demon, was so 
overjoyed that, unable to rc'strain h(*r ieelings, 
>he commenced to dance, and the daneing la'carne 
at la'.t so violent that tlie earth (piaked to its 
Very j)olcs. Thf' Ad]i ijdhini lid ntd tjdnit gives a 
de^criiition of another ov fddr of Kali, It is 
there said that wlien Rama was returniiig liomc 
with his wife Sita after the defeat ofRavana, lie 

Bur the la-t sjllatle T ntn obhi,'.'.! tu r.'iid • und 
;n t’l** place where the syllahles hJA l \ luuA staud I'euu. 


coL Jll. j,. 2e5.) 

Avas all tlie Avay talking to her about his great 
exploits, which Sita tinding rather vaiii-glorious 
remarked that lie had only vanrpdshed a Havana 
of te7i ]H\ads, or J) a s h a n a n a , but she doubted 
vtnw nineh Avlietlu'r he could kill one with a 
thfuisaud. Idiis remark instigated Rama to 
challeiigf^ tluA Havana of a thousand heads, 
Avhom, liowcver, lie was unable to destroy ; and 
^ i t a , to avoid disgrace to her liusband, in- 
tcrvcricd, assumed the form of K a 1 i , and killed 
him. 

The legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named ]\I a li i m a p u r i , 
wliere tlie (hnnon resided. This Mahimapuri is 
siipposfMl to correspond to modern Mahim, 
and the narrative is possibly an allusion to some 

not po-isibl} iind a pla<‘e fur them, though, according to 
the metro, two long i-yllabioa must bo supposed there. 
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battle fouglit between Rama and a king of ' 
ancient Mahim. The victory is said to have 
been then commemorated by raising a temple 
on the spot to the goddess Kali, which was 
transferred from the island of M a h i m a p n r i 
to that of M a m b a d e V i , where it is to be seen 
in our days. The current tradition is that the 
temple was transferred about five hundred years 
ago by a Koli named Kalb a or K a 1 s a , and 
hence the name K a 1 b a d e v i ; but no reliance 
can be placed on this story. 

Any one passing along the Kalbadevi road 
may see the image of Kidi just in front of the 
door of a small square room, with a circular 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing 
four images of Mahiideva, one at each angle, and 
surmounted by a flag. It is represented as a black 
female figure with red paint on the face, silvery 
white eyes, and a gaudy scarlet sddt round the 
w^aist, while the trunk is left nude. The Kolis 
never pass it without saluting it with both hands. 

Kali is supposed to have been originally a 
goddess of the non- Aryan races, incorporated 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with other 
aboriginal deities, as a Brahmanical expedient 
to induce the natives of the country to join 
their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, i 
such as De’ Nobiliand others, in proselytizing , 
the Brahmans, are said to have done in later | 
times. Sir W. Jones considers Kali as ana- , 
logons to the Proserpine of the Greeks. 

The present temple Avas built not very many ' 
years ago, after pulling down the old one, , 
Avhich stood about the same place, in order to | 
wdden the Kalbadevi road. It is also said that i 
the modern building was erected at the expense ! 
of the Government. It is at present under the | 
laanagement of the Pa Isis, the aboriginal > 
settlers in Bombay. 

Besides the Hindu temple just mentioned, 
there arc several others in Bombay, the gi-eater 
number being dedicated to a saint of the ab- 
origines, imported into the Brahmanical I 
S>tdctonun—^liivuti or Haiiuman, the 
monkey- god, and the son of Haruta and Aiijani, 
The Hindus worship Maruti because he is sup- 
posed to possess the power to bestow sound 
health on his votaries and preserve them from 
epidemics. The Catholic martyrology has also 
a saint described as advocafus contra jicsfc? 
coram Deo, who is invoked when any infectious 
disease prevails. 


The peculiarity about the worship of H a n u - 
m a n is that his altar is made solely for him, 
and that it allows no niche or corner for any 
other devata ; while other devns do not dis- 
dain the company of even the lowest of their 
fraternity. The special day Avhen Maruti is 
worshipped is Saturday, when vermilion and 
oil are poured on liim. In the Euindyana it 
is said that Avhen Maruti Avas born he saw 
the rising sun, and thinking it to be a ripe fruit 
flew up to the sky and seized the sun’s chariot, 
A\Eereupon I n d r a , fearing that j\[ a r ii t i 
Avould swallow the sun, .^mote him, and he came 
to the ground. As a reward for his braA'ery, and 
at the recommendation of his father Y a y u or 
M a r u t a, who corresponds to the Hlolus of the 
Romans, Brahma made him cMra/njjivn, or im- 
mortal. In the Avar of Rama with RaA^ana he is 
said to liaA'e assisted the former, at the head of 
a re^riment of monkevs. It is likewise said that 
this simian general first met Rama on the R i - 
shimuklia mountain, near the lake P a m p a , 
in the south of the Uekhan, a place not identified. 

M Ti r u t i has a number of patronymics de- 
scribing several of the episodes ot his life, — as 
H a n n m a n , Avhich is derived from han n, ‘ the 
chin,’ in reference to the fall he had from heaven, 
a result of the blow received from Indra’s 
thunderbolt on his chin. 

The principal temples of Siva in Bombay 
are : — one close to the old Sailors' Home, 
facing the Esplanade ; one in Antoba’s Street, 
near Loharchal ; one in the middle of the market 
near the Jumma Masjid; a fourth named Pun- 
ch a m u k h i, or the five-taced, at Bholesvara ; 
and several others, including those in Mazagon, 
Kulaba, Ac. B h o 1 e s v a r a , to the right of the 
temple of Mammadevi, and of the main road to 
the Fort, is so named from a pagoda there conse- 
crated to B h 0 1 e s v a r a— ‘ the Lord of the sim- 
ple-hearted,’ — from ‘simple-hearted,’ and 

‘lord,’ — an epithet of Sh'a. It is also some- 
times called B h o 1 a n a t h a . The temple is one 
of the largest in Bombay, Avith a well-built tank. 
The deity here is represented by a black smooth 
stone Avith a concave projection at the base, 
like the mouth of a spoon, Avhich is called 
Fhjdika. The congregation. of this temple is 
the largest in the town, comprising Brahmans 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra, ^ anuis, Pra- 
bhus, Sonars, Marathas, and otheis, who make 
valuable offerings to the I tag a of Siva. The 
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worshippers are Saivas, v.'ho form the lara’e^t 
])roportioii of the Hindu community in Bombay. 
The characteristic sign by which they arc 
known is two or three semicircular or hori* 
zontal liiiC"' on the torohead of red or gTcyi di 
whit() paint. The former is prepared tiom the 
wood of the Kaktachandana {Firrocnqiv^ 
S(h>fF i dn-). or fr('>m turmeiac (J ' i<ri Innja) 

and clmnam (carbonate of lime J or borax, both 
of which substances chane’e tlie yellow of the 
turmeric into red ; the latter or the u'reyi-h white 
paint is made from the wood of white sandal 
tnijFij' F >','•) : but at the time of wor- 
ship, instOcul of These preparations, robes are 
applied to d'fferent part'^ of the body wlnlc 
repeat inc’ certain Tnanrra^, horizontal 

line^ on tlie ibn'head liave al'O a round dot 
in the middle, whi(.*h mav b^* either ot the 
o” of a ditfereut col-i.ou Tlie women of the 
,'eahs‘r ire of a diilerent preparation, 

whi'-h in th** hint or as fjund in com- 

]LU*re*‘, is called ra vA. the po\A'der of whieli 
called p i n z a r when drr, and ulien mive'l wirli 
oil(--''ro/?5oe) is called k n m k u m a. Pr\e'ioiis t< ) 
application, turmeric powder aiid the jniee of 
h i m 1) 1 a [r/ /'/’A'/C iFI'niin) are added to the 
mixture. T\u^ Sira and Si r,ti ij ,i , ,r' , 

written in Piukrit, may he consul! ed by sucii 
as wi>h to ('xtend their kmovlcdev on tlie sidjject 
u*'' worship and tlie dutir^ of tlie wur- 

^hippers. 

In the conijioiind rnuml tliis Teinjiie are 
four other small shrine.;, mostly nccnpied hv 
Jogis leading a life of ea^^e and contemplation, 
uiiich is just as lucrativi^ an industry in tlaa’r 
(MS(‘ as that of others living (;u the alms of tlio 

fait lifiil. 

The principal temple of P> li o 1 e s v a r a ]> said 
1 o ha ve been built by tlie Sarasvatis about 
‘ VO centuries ae'\ iVoni atiiongwliom an; elceted 
rho nnaidiers of tle^ eommit^'ee of managonvud ; 
Vv 111 !e tlie smaller shrhies an' ormo.f'rn construc- 
tion. —one !). 'long's exelu'-ivels' totin' Signal’s 
..»• ^j-oldsiuiths, and iiuotlior to tlu' Simp is o'r 
iail"ru .Vll t])ca‘ temples ai'e nmlei* tie' im- 
nif'di-ite siip •rintendene ' of the (AujarAt BrAh- 
}'!..ns 

T h A k 11 r d w a ra s are ci'rtair. plaees in 
Pomhav nam-'d from temples dedicated lo 
dhlen'ut d‘'it ic'.. and f'alled i’hAkurdwAras from 
tlu'ir rm'aii ng * doors of an idol,’ from 
‘ an idol/ ami ‘ a door.’ Tliercan; some three 
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temples thus named, the principal of which is 
on the Breach Candy I'oad near GirgArh. It 
has a tower of black stone or basalt, which is 
conspicuous among a number of yellow and 
red washed houses and coeoanut trees around 
it. It i-^ dedicated to Rama, whose image, 
placed in a nicbc. is painted of a hi mAh colour ; 
while th(‘ image of liis brother L a k s h m a n a . 
who is alwrvs placed i>y his side, is painted 
white. Pl a m a Inddsin one hatid a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 

This temple was built by a BAwa or ascetic 
hv name At in Ar Am a, who died, at the ad- 
Tanecd a go of ninet y, in on the Ttli day of 

Ivrislinapakslia of the month of ^ruvana. He 
w'as higrily lesprcted by the Hindu community 
and cuiwulteda^a .sage. He was also a poet and 
w rote vei-'-t s iu Prakrit in Pada metre*, but they 
are mere iirayers and contain nothing remark- 
able : tliey are sung daily by his followers. His 
life Avas spent in religious austerities, and tyhen 
lie (lied a subscri[uiuii was rai.scd to build a 
snmd'FF or tomb, erected iu tlie compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 
Avhere hw voiaries crowd together every morn- 
ing and evening to ])ay Inin tlieir devotions. 
Theie is no e}Ataph or iiis-eription ol’ any sort 
, on it, hut the ]>laee is well known by the name 
of -V t m A r A m a h A av a ' s f h a k n r d av a r a . 

I Tie; tomb of .Vt inei’AmahANva doe> not simply 
reem-d hi-, memory, hut contains hm body: this 
is ratlea* sim^-ular among the Hindus. It is 
sahh iiowevm’. that an exccp'tirm is made in tlie 
Ca-'C of it i s h i s runl S w A mis, avIio, Avhen they 
' liavi'tlu* (’ourag’i' to live on hri'ad and AA'ater, and 
' sh'e[> on a hard stone, have tin' rhaiu’C of get- 
; ting tlieir remains (‘onsigned to a g-rave. This 
j)erh:ip> points to tlie fact that tlie Hindus think 
it irrt vereiit to bmui one wlio lias gunned among 
I thi'm till' I’l'putat ion of a spiritual g'liide or saint. 

I During* the lilh of this A t m a r a m a 1) a av a 
' the olferings of his M'(‘tari('s wvvc immense, and 
it F suid that his renown was so groat that 
S a y A j i G A i k a av A <1 , avIio succ«>edod to the 
goAeninunt of BaiaKla about tlie year lb IK, 
inaih' liim a pn'Seiit of a A'illagi' in his terri- 
> tory yii'Iding him annually an ineoim* of five 
hundred rup(;t's, wliieh la; spent wholly in 
; churity. Other TliAkurdwAi'as contain nothing 
St riking^ to de>(‘rv(' spi'clal descrijition, and are 
, almost all sitimted along'* the same road. 

K A m a av A (1 i , — Tiiis is a small place between 
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Bholesvara and the Kalbadevi temple ; it is so 
named from a shrine of E, a m a in the form of 
rO. snug little square room, built hj a Prabhu j 
named Kasinath Sokriji, about two centuries ago, ! 
which contains, besides the image of Rama and 
the indispensable one of his brother L a k s h - ; 
man a, those of Sita, Maruti, and Ganesa. 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after | 
by one Vithoba Mankoji. It is resorted to by j 
all classes of Hindus, and though poor in ap- 
pearance is said to be rich in funds. It is under ; 
the management of the P r a b h u s . 

Vithalwadi . — This is a small narrow lane 
near Rama wadi, and leads to a temple of Vi- 
t h a 1, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 
area in front, with eight pillars with holes for 
hatt%s, which serve to light it at the time of the ; 
feasts of the god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 
Bombay has all the power and attributes of ! 
that ofPandharpura, which specially came ! 
there from D w a r k a in response to the fervent i 
prayers of a devotee of his, a boy of about twelve | 
or fifteen years named Pundalika. This | 
boy asked Vithoba to reside permanently near | 
him at Pandharpura, whereupon the god trans- | 
formed himself into a black idol, round which a ‘ 


temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 
and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
not unfrequently to unseemly conflicts among his 
own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
sufiered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
despairing of resorting to him in person at 
Pandharpura, resolved to build temples in difier- 
ent parts of India dedicated to him. Thus arose 
Vithoba's temple, or the Vithalwadi, in Bombay. 

Ganeswadi, so called from a temple dedi- 
cated to the god Ganesa or Ganapati, is in one 
of the most populous parts of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited by the Vanias, close to the new market. 
The image of Ganesa is always represented 
sitting upon a rat. He has four hands, and is 
said to be the god of wisdom. Ganesa means ‘ the 
lord of the troops of Siva.’ He is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
him. His name is inscribed at the top of all 
grants and works. He is said to have written the 
Mahdhhdrata as dictated by Vyasa. Those who 
wish to study the exploits of Ganesa may con- 
sult the Ganeh KhaTula of the Brahmavaivaria 
Purdna, Ganesa Parana, and Ginesasthavaraja, 
a part of the Bhavishya Pardm. 


TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF THE MAGADHA KINGS. 
Translated frorti Yassilief s worlc on Buddhism'f hy Miss B, Lyall. 


Taranatha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way : 
after A j atasatru, Subahu reigned for ten 
years ; he was succeeded by his son S u d h a n u, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and Udayibha dra; after the latter and in 
the time of U p a g u p t a , his son M a h e n - 
dra reigned for nine years, and C h a m a s a , 
son of the latter, reigned for twenty- two years. 
C ha mas a left twelve sons, several of whom 
mounted the throne, but they could not retain 
it long. The government fell into the hands 
of the Brahman Gambhirasila. 

At this time (Taranatha, cAup.vi.) in the Cham- 
parna kingdom, which belonged to the Kururace, 
there was a king called N e m i t a, who was de- 
scended from the Solar race. He had six sons born 
of lawful wives, and besides them ho had a son 

•Vithoba is not a Sanskrit word, bnt a corruption of 
(Vishnupati), through the vulgar pronouncing it 
Bistu or Biitu.’ Nor ia V i t h a I— another appellation ot 


A s o k a, by the daughter of a merchant, to whom 
he gave in appanage the town of Piitalipn- 
t r a , as a reward for his victory over the people 
of Nepfil, who dwelt in the kingdom of K a s y a , 
and over other mountaineers . N e m i t a sent 
his six sons to Magadha to make war against 
a Brahman who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fought on the banks of the Ganges. N e m i t a 
died suddenly, and the grandees raised A s ok a 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Magadha reigned over them. A s o - 
ka, however, suddenly made war against them, 
slew them, and besides their towns seized upon 
other territories so numerous that his dominions 
stretched from the Himfdaya to the Vindhya 
mountains. As ho had formerly spent several 
years in pleasure, he was sumamed K a m a - 

Vithoba— a Sanskrit word ; it has been imported into Sans- 
krit in modern times. — See vol. II. p. 27 ' 2 , vol. IV. p. 2$. 
t Forming a long note, pp. 45-55 . 
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s 0 k a . Afterwards, according to tlie accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 
and procured for himself the surname of 
C h a n d a s o k a ; but at last he was converted 
to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the ; 
name of D h a r m a s o k a and relate many i 
marvels of him, — among others that he covered ' 
the whole land with monuments and temples in , 
h.onour of Buddha. Then his duminion^ stretched 
from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean | 
nil the south. But he showed still more atten- ! 
tion to the clergy when he distributed all liis | 
treasures among them, and finally mortgaged 
himself. The grandees relieved him, but pro- i 
bably they were dissatisfied with him, — ])erhaps j 
they even deposed him, for the historian allude | 
though ob.'^curely, to a miserable end. i 

After the death of A s o k a,* his grandson ; 
Y i g a t a s o k a was raised to the throne : he was , 
the .son of K u n a 1 a , and the legend about the | 
blindne^^s which his stepmother inflicted on him I 
IS known to all the Buddhists. Almost at the | 
same time mention is made of king Y i r a s e - ■ 
n a, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain | 
whether he was the successor of Y i g a t a s o - 
k a, or Yigatasoka himself.) His son N a n d a ^ 
reigned twenty-nine years. In hi.s reign lived * 
P a n i n i,t the first Indian grammarian, and pro- 
bably also the first wdio introduced writing into : 
India. To N a n d a succeeded his son a h a- 
p a d m a, who reigned at K u s u m a p n r a . The i 
gi*eat B h a d r a and Yararuchi were his 
contemporaries, and lie protected Buddliism. : 
Here we meet with the first mention of litera- ! 
fare in a written form. Y a r a r u c li i caused a j 
number of copies of tlie VthlLcUld be prepared, | 
and distributed them among the preacher'^. But 
now are we to reconcile this nccouiit with what 
we rind elsewhere, that tlo- IV/z/e/s-Ae was rom- 
[)osed iu Ka.sm;r, and :d a tinuj subser[ueMt to 
tliisf According to au authentic account the ' 
Vihhdslid was com[/oscd either iu tle^ tiau' of ' 

p a tr u p 1 a or in tlial (4’ ile^ A rhau Y a s a s 
It is most probable that v orhs wh’ch ])reeei]‘j<l tie* 

1 76/u/,s/uUaTv.' hore to be uudi r'!<HMl, Ii i^ pn .^41>1(' 
rhat Kut yayana, who e(C.ipo.^ci[ oi.c ofth' ' 
Ahhidhu wrote aNo the eoa'ina'Ut a rv * 
on the VUjhd.Atd ; wliiKt there still I’cmaiu siv 
other Ahltidjirtruin^i making ]>‘trt of the Avhole 

d.ap Mil 

antia ynl. I. p, 21 ; v >1 IV. T.n. U, 2 , lija. [ 

t Co’if. ante, en. 1 IH. 

: It asdume*! tUiV the tir.a ^ ’ tu arvJ :n aftor 


number of ideas in this book. Inasmuch as 
history has preserved the memory of the sacri- 
fice of Y a r a r n chi, we may readily conclude 
that writing was as yet a nare accomplishment 
(it has been remarked above that it was intro- 
duced iu the time of Paiilni). Although this is 
so, the remembrance of the Vihlidslid rests upon 
the appearance, a short time after, of a third 
collection of the doctrinos of Buddha § either in 
the kingdom of K a s m i r or J a 1 a n d h a r a (it 
is disputed which), but in either case it was 
under king Iv an i s h k a, who then reigned over 
these count ric'-. and who lived four hundred 
years after Buddha. Alrhongh, according to 
Chinese sources, we ai“e forced to the conclusion 
that K a t y a y a n a , the composer of the first 
AbhidJi'irriia, was president of this as.scmbly. and 
that at this time he called on Asvagosha to 
Avrite down the VihhdAidj — everything goes to 
assure us that K a t y a y a n a lived much earlier, 
and that his name i.s used here only to remind us 
that lie Avas the first rcpre^entatiA'e of the Abhi- 
dharmists, who Avere then changed to Yaibhash- 
ists. In the list Avhich has come down to ns of his 
surAuvors, innumerable in Cliiiia, K a t y a y a n a 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 
Buddha, wliilst A s A' a g o s li a is reckoned in 
the ninth or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
count of Taranatha admits as very probable 
that king K a n i s h k a conAmked the priests 
under P a r s v a , the author of the Sutra on 
tlie pro[)hetic Ausioii of king Krikin, who, 
according to Chine.-e and Thibetan sources, is 
regtirded as liaviug been converted by A s a" a - 
g o s h a, and who, though at one time an enemy 
ofthetaifh, became a zealous worshipper : he 
Avas tlu' fii\-,t lyrit' poet, and bv his livmiis raised 
Budillii -m out of tilt* ]iedant!c scliolastic system, 
and tauehl tlie naMon to ]ir.^isr‘ Buddha bA' 
singoig lyi'ic 0(1»'- If T.'o'a ' blai may be relied 
on, ii Avas at this tiino tliat tie' doiMunination 
of A aibluYlii^ts an ! Sa,ut rant lots iir-f appeared : 
1 ) ]i <i r m a t r a t a I > to ha\ been tlie re- 
P'reo'Tifatis e of tin' lb? nier a, thi^tiuH', but tlie 
fir^t of iht* S 1 1ll ; wet i the gnat S t li a - 

vi ra - a [e'< jp'S’ n.-nu*, as we 'Ce, Avliieli perhaps 
rh t li! ^ { 1 iue ( Mil s' V ,w ('huivjod into an appella- 
ti\-' in tlio M’liool vhleh was etilh'd after him, 
{Old faoia whielj, a^ v. e tlio seliool of 

tl'p f f Ili.ii'.MM • ii>' Si '- un 1 .n tliM on-a'iuTi uf tlio 

(I’-iMti'- ,e Vn ! ' :i I J , hthI r Imm ta p] \\ n,, M«?5«fjry to in* 

till' iH'i'jjililv uie’tti r 1 M(> ro.ei’ tt tho '^■•r'cTid A s o k a, 
h’C u*, unkao".ni t'> tLo n'TtliMrn {juddhistei 
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Sautontists was indeed formed. It was at this 
time that the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, such as the Eosarf/ of Ex~ 
am vles and the Collection of Examples of Jiiin 
ivJio holds the Basket, If these books are not 
among the collections with which we are ac- 
quainted under other names, then they are 
generally unknown to us. The strange thing 
is that the two persons of whom we have just 
spoken met in Kasmir. 

Taranatha {chap, xii.) says distinctly that 

at the time of the third council all the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vlnaija had received a written form, as 
well as the Sutras and AbhlJharrfias, which, un- 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had been 
corrected.” It is evident that the last circum- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of Kanishka and after 
the third council, mention is made of two fa- | 
mous personages among the Vaiblnlshists — ' 
V a s u m i t r a , of the race of Ma r u , and II d- 1 
grantha; in the Thibetan- Sanskrit dictionary | 
this w'ord is rendered Udgratr i , but is not 
this G i r i s e n a, who in tlie Chinese chronology 
is mentioned after Yasumitra! Both dwelt 
at A s m a p a r a n t a , west of Kasmir, and not 
far from T o g a r a . 

Asvagupta and his disciple Nan da- 
mi tra dwelt at Pataliputra. At this 
time there appeared in Magadha the two 
llp.isaka brothers (secular Buddhists) M u d- 

a r a g o m i n and S a 11 k a r a , who sang the 
praises of Buddha in hymns preserved in the 
Banjur, and laid the foundation of the celebrated 
nionasterv of iN aland a, which atterwards 
became the representative of Buddhism in 
Central India : at first the Ahhldarma was tainrht ^ 
there {chop, xv.), but afterwards it was the , 
principal chosen seat of the ..\lahayaua. 

Taranfitha breaks the thread of his narrative 
regarding the kings of India or Magadha 
which we have been >1 lowing above . Alt h 0 11 gh . 
he ment ions king C h a 11 d a n a p a I a , under : 
whom lived I n d r a <1 li r u v a , the author 01 
the Indrari/dkanioa, and makes him king over i 
('very thing under the suu, he does not tell us 1 
distinctlv whether he was the immediate succes- j 
sor of M a h a p a d m a . or whetlun- he was de- ’ 

Oonf. //"/ d/'/. V! 1 1. p. 2 \ 


scended of the race of A s o k a . But, judging 
from the order of the story, his reign should 
immediately follow that of the latter. According 
I to his account, this king reigned about one hun- 
I dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 
I and fifty. But, as in another place {chap, xv.) 
j Taranatiia says king Sankara live J a hundred and 
; years, and as he again mentions V a r a- 
, r u c h i under this king as his minister and the 
I author of the Grammar, we may coueiude that 
he reigned in Southern India, and was the con- 
! temporary of M a h a p a d m a and, after him, 

, of B h i m a s u k 1 a , wiio is said to have been the 
I king of Banaras under whom Kalidasa lived, ^ 

1 in whose history V a r a r u c h i ligures. It must 
I have been at this time that king S a n t i- 
, vahana (Salivahana), and Saptavarma, 

I author of the grammatical Avork Kaldpa, lived 
in the west. 

Under king C h a n d a p a 1 a there lived in 
the town of S a k e t a n a the Bhikshu M a h a- 
virya,at Banaras the Yaibliashist sectary 
Buddha deva, and in Kasmir the Sautrant- 
ist S r i 1 a b li a wdio spread the doctrine of the 
Snivakas. D li a r m a t r a t a , U d g r a n t h a 
(or Girisena) , Yasumitra, and Buddha- 
d e v a are reckoned the four great teachers of 
the Yaibhashists, and in their school the prin- 
cipal canonical books are the llosanj of the 
Three ]\[lsceUattles and the Centur)j of Updddna — 
works both alike unknown to us. About this 
time a Brahman built eight hundred temples in 
j the town of II a s t i n a p u r a , and employed 
in them eight hundred professors of the 17 /?n?/^/. 

After this Taran'itlia relates only partially 
the history of IMagadha under the Chandra- 
p a I a and Sen a dynasties, tlie (*ue of which 
rose immediately afr^^r the other. It was ni 
Bengal tliat king II a r i e h a n d r a . who began 
the roval line of Clumdras, a[)pearL‘d. Of 
race there were ^'evee- kings woo openly sup- 
ported Buddhism, and vrho because of this are 
know'll by the common designation of the ^even 
Cliandras, H a r i c h a u d v a wms Mteeeeded by 
his nephew A k s li a li a n d r a , and ader him 
came ]ii> son J ay a e h a n d r a, wiio in his turn 
w'as succeeded by his son X e m a c li a 11 d r a, 
1 ^ a n i e ]i a n d r a , B h i m a c h a n d r a , and 
S a I a c h a 11 d r a , wdio, it is said, ivero not very 
capable of holding Mtch a position. Soon after 
N e ra a (* h a u d r a took post'ssion of the throne 

o : vul. III. pp. 21, ~Ku. 
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he was deprived of it by his minister P u s h ya- 
rn i t r a,* who usurped it. We see that it was 
at this time that the first inroad of strangers 
called T i r t h i k a s , or heretics, into India took 
place. After commencing war against P u s h ya- 
rn i t r a , they burned, it is said, a number of 
temples, be^^inning from J alandhara (on the 
confines of Kasmir) and on as far as M a g a - 
d h a ; they killed a number of Bhikshus, but 
a great many of them fled to other countries, 
and Pushyamitra himself died in the north, 
five years after. Taranatha tells us that some 
years previous to this the Mlechha doctrine had 
appeared. Under this name, as translated into 
Thibetan, we now understand Huhammadanism; 
but naturally it has become the particular de- 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists attribute 
it to a Bhikshuwho, driven from the brotherhood, 
went into the kingdom of S u 1 i k, situated be- 
yond T o g a r a , took the name of M a t h a r a, 
and who himself hid his writing. At the same 
time a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 
he was grown up, began to persecute every one, 
saying that he belonged to no caste. He procured 
the writing hidden by Mat bar a, and after- 
wards met the latter himself, and upon arriving 
at the confines of M a k k a (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Paikhamba and Ardo (Ardt‘hr).t After 
Salachandra reigned C h a n drag u p t a , a 
king who acquired extraordinary powo.n He was 
succeeded by his son B i n d u s ;i r a, who at first 
ruled over the kingdom of H a u d a ouly ; but 
C h a n a k a , one of his great lords, procured the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of vSixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory lictween the eastern and wi^stinm 
seas (cAep. xviii.). This king reigned thirty .five 
years, and was succeeded by his heir, prince 
S r i c h a n d r a , who again was ful lowed by his 
son D h a r m a 0 h an rl ra , who was king onlv' 
in the eaA (from what appears, of Bengal), and 
with whom tlio lor.l V a s u b a ri d li u lived. In 
the time of D h a r m a c h a n d r a (cIiojk xix ) 
king Turushka was in Kasmir, and at 
Multan and L a h o r, H u n i m a n t a, king of 

C9* 2W,' 3C2; AJh’ PP- 

t Taranatha explains that the first decay of Buddhism 


Persia, who, having quarrelled with Dharma- 
c h a n d r a (the cause of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Kanishka with the 
KanyakubjaJ king) , yielded up the kingdom 
of M a g a d h a and demolished the temples : the 
priests fled. Dharmachandra died, and 
his nephew Kanakachandra, who succeed- 
ed him, found himself dependent on Turushka. 
At this time Buddhapaksha, Dharma- 
chandra's cousin-german, reigned at Bana- 
ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kings of the west and of Central India, and after 
having quaimelled with Hunimanta he slew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
which had declined, so to speak, for the second 
time. Under this king there was something like 
a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of N a 1 a n d a , but that had re- 
lation in particular to the M a h a y a n a , because 
it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 
by the burning of the temple it lost, as it were, 
the greater number of its books. In the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Brahmans S a n k u and K i 1 a k a took part 
with those who helped the king. After that, king 
Karmachandra appeared, whilst G a m - 
bhirapaksha established his capital at 
P anchala,and reigned there forty year.s. At 
this time the son of T ii r u s h k a— T u r u s h k a 

a h a s a m m a t a — who rei gned almost a hun- 
drel years, was king of Kahiur. He conquered 
K a s m i r (y )/r u k h a r e s t a n, and G a j a n a 
(Gazna), as well as other territories, and was a 
worshipper of the throe precious things. After the 
death of Karmac lian dr a his son Vriksha- 
c h a n d r a ascended the throne, but his power 
diminished, and J a I o r u li a , king ofOclivisa 
(Orissa),v\x\odovev a great part of the east {chap, 
xxii.). It was now that Vasubandbu and 
Aryasanga appeared, nine hundred years 
having elapsed since the doatu of Buddha. King 
G a m b 111 r a p a k s h a was the protector of 
A r y a s a ii g a , and he assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the U s h m a - 
pur a temple wliich was in the town of Sii- 
g a r a , in the Y a v a n a kingdom, not far from 
the west {chtfp, xxii.). 

After the death of king Gambhirapak- 

t *ok: piano about five hundred jears after the death of 
Bmldha 

X See La^-jon, Alt. II. 840, 2ad e<l ; Itein^iud, Ftcig- 
'ineJits Araiwif et J*ersanSy p. 14y. 
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s li a , the powerful king SriHarsha, who was 
born in the kingdom of M am, and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the east, Vigania- 
c h a n d r a and his son K a m a c h a n d r a , the ' 
descendants of V r i k s h a c h a ii d r a reigned ; i 
they were somewhat devoted to Buddhism, j 
particularly honouring the Xigrantha. The 
latter king, as wo see, submitted to X fi g e s a, 
king of the O d i y i s a s , who was the son of j 
J a m r u t a, and who reigned seven years. X a- | 
g a k e s a is said to have been this king’s minis- 
ter. Sri H a r s h a abolished the teaching of 
the ]M 1 e c h h a s by massacring them at Multan 
(but a weaver of Khora^ in spread it anew), and 
laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples ; 
in the kingdoms of il a r u , M a lava, M e- ' 
vara, Pituva, and Chidavara (which ] 
probably had yielded to him) . Sri H. a r s h a | 
was succeeded by his sou S i 1 a , who reigned | 
about a hundred years. Although we again | 
see the race of C h a n d r a s appearing in the | 
east in the person of Sin h a c h a n d r a , it ! 
was very feeble, and submitted to the authority I 
of king II a 1 * s h a or feinha and of his son | 
B a r s a , who were descended from the family 
of L i c h h G h a y i . (At this time C h a n tl r a- 
gom i II also lived: r/e//). xxiv.) The contem- 
porary of S i 1 a in the west was the very power- 
ful V y a k u 1 a , king of a - m h a (^[^?cca 
wdio raised htniscU by torce over ^5 i 1 a , and 
reigned thirty-six years. 

B fX r s a was succeeded by his son, the fifth 
Sihha,who governed the countries which 
stretch north to Thibet, south to Triliiiga, west 
toBanaras, and east as far as the sea. At this time 
B a 1 a c h a n d r a , son ot b i h h a c h a u d r a, 
was expelled bv this king from Bengal, and was 
ruling at T i r a h u t i.* The younger brother 
of S i h h a , the tifth P r a s a n n a governed a 
small ilistriet in ]\lagadlm. In the south, in the 
neigh bourhootl ot ]Mount \ i n d h y a , Xus u- 
ma is spi>ken of as being king at tbis time, and 
under 11 b a r m a k i r t i is mentioned Xus u- 
m a j a y a , son of X u s u ni a , All tlieso kings 
are represented as worshippers of Buddha (rh qK 
XXV.). 

After the death of V y a k u 1 a , his younger 
brotlier, king V y a k u I a d li r u v a , who gov- 
onu'd a great part of the wost (and was conse- 

* Tbo imlcv irivo- TiraLIiukti— rTlTlf^r — Ei>. 


quently in the place of Sii IlarJia and bila), 
reigned for tw’cnty years. Ho W'as succeeded by 
Ins son Y i s h n u r a j a , who, after having de- 
stroyed five li and red lli'^ins in 33 a 1 a n a g a r a, 
a town in the kingdom of II a 1 i , xvas sw'ullow'- 
cd u|) in an aliyss along witli his castle. At this 
time the greater part of tlie cast and of ]^Ia- 
gadlia wos governed by Pradityn, on of 
king Prasanna, and after him by lii'5 son 
M a h a s y a n a . To the north, in the town of 
H a r i d V a r a , dw'elt king S a k a m a h a b ala, 
the ally of king P r a d i t y a , to w hom all tlie 
provinces from XaGnir yielded submission. 

Y i m a 1 a c h a n d r a , son of B a. 1 a e h a lul v a , 
granted liis protection to A mar a s i h h a , ami 
reigned over Bengal, Kamarupa, and Tirakuti ' 
(rJifq-). xxvi.) 

It W'as proliably at this time that t'le terrible 
enemies of the Buddhists, Sank a r a c h a r y a 
and his disciple B h a 1 1 a c h fi r y a , ajipcared, 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. A 
short time after, the Buddhists w'ere persecuted in 
the soutli Iw X n m a r a 1 i 1 a and X a n a d a r n- 
r n. Here mention is made of the Buddhisc king 
S a 1 i V a h a n a . Though the Buddhists relate 
that in the end D h a r m a k i r t i triumphed in 
the discussions with X u m a r a 1 i 1 a , S a n k a- 
r a c h a r y a , and B li a 1 1 a c h a r y a , T Aranatha 
savs (r/o 7 p. xxvii.) that in Bengal the pric'^ts 
trembled at being vanquished in discussion by 
the T i r t h i k a s , and he himself acknowledges 
that at this time tlie sun of Buddhism began to 
be obscured. As T) h a r m a k i r t i is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
king Srong-tzan-Ga-mbo.'t w'e may infer from 

I tins that all w'e have been relating passed in the 

; Tth century. 

' Ph<fp. xxvii. After the death of Yishnu- 

! r a j a , king B h a r t rib a r i, who w'as descended 
from the family of the ancient kings of ^lAlava, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 

Y i m a 1 a c b a n d r a , and of her w'as born 
G 0 V i c h a n d r a, wlio aseentled the throne after 
his father. After G o v i c h a ii d r a, L a I i t a- 
ch an dr a is supposed to have been the la.st 
king of the Chandra dynasty. According to the 
Buddhist stories he became a magician. Though 
the royal family of the Chan dr as was still 
pow'erful, there was no longer any member ot 
it a king ; in O d i v i s a , in B e n g a 1, and in 

t Bom, accorami> to tlio {’(n-ol/'ya Karpo, m A. i>. OlV • 
too Commas, 7 fuhvtaiL ilraitunar, p. 181.— En. 
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rile other lire proviiiecs of the e<e-r, e:ieh 
Ksluitriya, hJiMhiuau, and nierchant coiKtituted 
lnui>ell: kina’ of Ins Mirrounding’s, hut there was 
no king niiing the conntiy (f'h'/y. xxviin). 
The writer tells how the wife of one of the late i 
kiniis hv nia’ht a^:>assinated every one of those j 
who hud haeii chosen to he kings, but after a 
eertain lunnhcr of years Go pal a, who had 
l>een elected for a time, delivered himbcif from , 
iier and wa^ made king for life/'' He began 
to reic'n in Bengal, but afterwarfis reduced 
IMau'adha also under his power. He built the 
X a 1 a u d a r a temple not far from Otantapura, 
and reiuned forty-five years. .S r i H a r s h a- 
deva wa-^ at this time reigning in Kubmir 
('‘//'go xxixj. Gup hi a was .•succeeded Ijy his 
von J) 0 va p ala, f v/lio greatly increased liis 
power and brought into hubmis-,ion the kingdom 
uf a r e n d r a in the east, and afterwards the 
pru'vMice of O <1 i V i 4 a ; lie appears to have re- 
o^tabli^nod the Bud(llii''L religion (he huilt tlic 
S u m a p n r a tern ole J . D e v a p a I a rei gnet I 
lorty-Liahu year.'^. llis suii 11a sap ala, hv a 
daug liter ol \ i b h a r a t a, king of G a j a n a in 
the we-t, succeeded him, and reigned for twelve 
year<. Alter him {clmp. xxx.) Dharmapala wa-, 
raised to the throne, and reigned sixty- four ^ ears. 
He suljilm d Karnarnpa, Tiraliuti, Gamli, dc., 
so that his iluminions stretclied east to tlie sea, 
we-'t to iih (iJehli), iiijrlli to Jalaiidhara, and 
>outh to tile ^ indhya mounraius, [u liis time 
king C h a k r a y o d h y a lived in tie* wesg and, 
acc 'U'di ng to Tar'm'itha, the Tlub gau king Ti- 
sr.)ng-Alf‘-/>rzanJ abo reigned at this time' ('-/bp;, 
xvxo). Alror j ) h a r m a [> a la liis son-in-law I] a- 
sura k s h i t a haMnr,* king: Ixit light yciirs later 
\ ana[) a la, 1) ha r m,i p a I a ' s son, was raivod 
t > tlif' thiNCie; heagiin wa'> siiccCMMlf'd hy H a ]i [_ 
pala,§ will) ruignod lifry-two yi'ars (he was the 
rouienpiorary of tlie Thibetan king Klii'i-rul ). 
Haring lii-, lii’e mention is made of king 
^ er.icharya in Orisvi. wlio was, liowt'vi'r, 
5[a])ipAla's vas.uh iM a h a ]> a 1 a, tlii' sou 
of AF a li i [) il 1 a, the 7iext king, ivigiuM] forty- 
four years, and was foliowcfl hy In’s son-in-law 
>S a m u p ala, wlio rei'gmMl twelv(' years (a, bp*, 
xx'xhi.). Sn'slita, AF a h apA i a ’ s eMe.f M>n, 
wa-l iiexf rai-el to llie tliroue, lint lie died 
I lir.-e y>Mj* , :ut“r. As h“ L I’t b"n:’t I Ihni a son 

xr" -'f ‘fge’ u f,;- 'i, !, /. }//. 
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who wa^ only seven VLars old, his maternal uncle 
C h a n a k a was rai>ed to tlie tlirone, and ruled 
for twenty-nine years ; he made war with the king 
oft he T u r u h ka .s. and in tlie end was victorious. 
The pc'^ple of ibmgal abo revolted against him 
and entered Afagailha hy force ; but he subdued 
them. In coiuse of time he raised liis nephew 
B ii e y a p a 1 a to the throne, and retired to the 
kingdom of B a t i. an island near the month of 
the Ganges, where after five years Fie died {rliap, 
xxxiv.j . 13 li c y a p a I a reig-ned tliirty-two years, 
and pre->nrved his kingdom in its previous extent 
(he had with liiin Jo AdiAia. tlie real propaga- 
tor of Buddhism in Thibet). He was succeeded 
I bv his i-ou X c y a ]> a 1 a, w ho reigned thirty-five 
years ( the year of hi-, accession was that in Avhich 
J Jo Adi'-ha arrived in Thibet : c//up. xxxv.). A m- 
r a p a 1 a , son of X e y a p a 1 a . reigned tliirtccn 
years. At his deatli Ids sou II a s t i p a 1 a was 
a minor, and four lords amverm'd in liis stead 
j for eight years, after which H a s t i p a 1 a him- 
1 self assumed the governiiu nt and reigned fifteen 
j 3 'ears. After him Ids maternal brother K s h a n- 
t i [) a 1 a reigned seventeen years {rhap, xxxvi.). 
AVhile he was yet young, B a m a p a 1 a , son of 
11 a s t i p a 1 a , next a'-ci'nded tlic throne ; he 
governed witli great intelligence, and extended 
liis })r;\ver; Ins reign la'-ted forty-six years. 
Thret‘ years lieforo his ih'uth Iiis son Yak sh a- 
p a 1 a ascended the tlirone, F>ut I’lagned only 
one year; altei’ Ins death, a g’l'ent lord. Lava- 
sen a, li'-iirped tin' tlirone and exjielled tlie royal 
family of Pala : thi.s man was a descendant of 
the S u rva va ii s a s (tlie Snlnr met') : lie asso- 
ciated with tlio eomiinm ])eoplj*, and was still 
living in this way in tin' time of Taranatlia. He 
was suc(‘eed(‘d hy tin' Sena family, wliieli was 
descf'inled from the (Ji.nniraor Lunar race (r//'p>. 
xxxii ). a v a s e ri a , his son Af a k s Fi a s o n a, 
liis gninibon AFanitasona, and Ids groat - 
grain boil B a t i k a s (> n a — four kings of the 
S (' n u family — reigm d ahoiit twentv-fouv years. 
Alter tlieni, iindei' Lavas e n a ( r), (’ h a ii d r a, 
king* of the luru.shkas, oftlu' Aiitarabida 
kingdom (.') (hetwemi tlu' Gang-es and tlie Yamu- 
na), entered into ullianeo with a luiiiiher of 
1 uruslika kings in Beiig.d and otlu'r places, 
conquered all tlu' king’dom nf AI a g a d h a, 
extenninai < d t lie ]u*iesis, and dest royi'd tfieccle- 

IV i n 2''.; iv , I ; in 7^0.— Ki». 

I < >i K I 1 1 - - i I (!'_ 1.. .Ml \ i>. 7Ji; - Jm-. 
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brated monasteries of 0 t a n t a p u r a and Y i- 
k r a m a s i 1 a . In the end \ve find that the 
Sena family fell under the power of the T u- 
r u s h k a kings, but still it continued to 
reign. After L a v a s e n a came D ii d d h a- 
s e n a, who was succeeded hj his son H a r i- 
tasena, and he again was followed Lj 
P r a t i t a s e n a . They continued Buddhists. 
The race became extinct by the death of P r a ti- 


ou/ 


tasena. A century after arose in Bengal 
the powerful king C h a g a 1 a r a j a, whose 
dominion extended to Tlli. He was converted 
to Buddhism by his wife, and repaired tile 
temples which had been destroyed. Prom his 
death to the year lOUA in which Tarfanitlia's 
work was composed, IGt) years passed ; const'- 
quently the history is continued to the year 
l4dS of our era. 


IXSCRIPTIOYS PROM xkmiADABAD. 


BY H. bloch:\iaxx, M.A.. ( 

{C out in nrj Ji'i 

I. 

A copy of the following Persian quatrain i 
was taken by i^[r. Burgess from Ganj Ahmad’s 
Dargrdi at Sarkhej, near Ahmadabad ; the qua- ! 
train stands on the wall over the door : — ; 

^ yi) \ 

e I CJ 1 j 

y^j^ ^ 

Tran^lafiim, j 

The ocean of Ahmad’s hands scatters pearls, i 
and the hem of hope becomes like Parwiz’s ; 
treasure. ; 

It would not be astonishing if the whole earth j 
raised her head, in order to bow down at his 1 
shrine. 

II. - 

iMr. Burgess sent me some time ago a rubbing 
of the Arabic inscription from BAi Harm s AVeil 
in Ahmadabad, of wdiich he has given a de- 
scription in his of a T (hijorat, pp. 

4:1 to 4f>. Tlie inscription incaMires 1 ft, 11 in. 
liy 1 ft. 2 im, and consists of nine lines : — 
ykll AJtAdlj 1, 

I y ^ b ^ I J I 3 . 

^Jkb^.vo llaLf \y ^ I 4. 

Uiolhr^lj 3. 

5 U j.kL'fi s 


’ALCPTTA :\[AD11ASAK. 

)ii 2>. 2 'J 8 .) 

L; ^ aB I oIA I / ^ 

e5^’' 

I ii' L*) I i I 8 . 

^q 0 U.^ J(U B. 

A*J f 

Ti'O ixhliiotl. 

This tine building and excellent editice, erect- 
ed for pious purposes, and the high portico and 
the four painted vails, Avere built, and the fruit- 
bearing trees Avere planted, together Avith the 
AA'ell and the tank, so that men and animals 
might be refreshed, during the reign of the 
king of kings of the age, aaAio relics on the 
help of the All-3[erciful, ISasir nddnnya 
w a d d 1 n A b u 1 P a t li 31 a h m u d S h a h, 
son of 3E u h a m m a d ^ h a h. s ot A h m a d 
S b a h , son of 31 n h a m m ad S h a h , son of 
31 u z a f f a r S h a h , the king — may ( ^od per- 
petuate his kingdom I — ]>y S r i B a i H a r i r, 
the royal [slave], the nurse, — may his august 

3Iajcstv place her cf tune, 

the guarded. Ou the Sth Jumula I. oi the 
2Gth year, 8BG. [P.qh 3rarch. 

The date of the inscription, clear as it is, 
does not agree AAuth the histories. I ir-^t ot all, 
the spelling of the numerals is extraonlinary ; 
and secondly, the 2G>th year ot 3[ahmud Sh.ih s 
reign Avould be or SGG, not MMl, if he really 
began to reign in as stated in the hi>torLCS, 

°Harir' is the Arabic for the Himl. abbrevia- 
tion ‘resham' (for tfbrc'^haru), ‘bilk. 

Xnfn luj thr E>rf-r. 

The following Sanskrit iu-cripGi'Wi is on rh.‘ 
wall opposite to the above Aralae one, and, a> will 
bo observed, it gives the date 1 kh Paii-h budi 
Saiii. 155G or Saka 1121 ix.n. 1 1 "A. The tranda- 
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tiou is by llari AVamaii Liuiaya, B.A., of tlio 
Elpbiustone Colleu'c, Bombay : — 

frr^ \ 

^TR- j fiTR =Tr J? T : TU^* 

RT: I HRrrtrTTRroif ^[fr^Fir^fr^r htt 

HJirR | f:Tr^r 

H K?T: iTT ^JT^JTT ^Ei' : R HT 

gRr-TfroTf ^"rJrTRTJTTT YTH JTR RT^F 
3 J> ^ 4 r^/f ^TF ^T^T^rArTTrrrsT n^lAT: J^fr ?i- 
R Th ^ rr R fr f s' h- 

Tf JIT r^'-’T T ? r'r r T r IF R R T F ^ ?Tr TF TT r ^ ^ J TF - 1 
JT T "T T ^ T [br f fA R ^ r r ^ rf- 

FTFTJTfJTFT TTflF^TYCrR'^ RT ^F' 

FTT TbRFfFFH FTR^R » FfFFFJT ^FIF TFF^- 

^F JfF ?T il T^TF 3T IFF 'T FJT T TF T TF F^F JF ^ ^F- 
j/'F FRTTFFH JF.'TFF TF [T T fTF FTTT IFF T- 
Flfi ff R R r,- 5 5F TF T '^F >T iff R ^F ^ Fr-T R JT 
11 RRJFT^'RHJ^TF ^^'^ooo 

JF^RTJFHTF^iFFTT^ TFT'ft'H: -TJRFF>T=fF 
?^TF TFfFfJFTJTRTTFi"T 11 'R Rr^fTRRTJR 
'^ffrtRiFYft Rfr JT-rn' qrYTfRFH: 1 
TaiTj'^"'^r[qTR^T^^F^^F^TFT I ^FT 
TFTSF -FfTR: HFT F^TJFR : 1 JF?-|‘^T^TR 

^ f RF F F ^TF T f FT F?T FT TF fi" ^-TF ? R r ^ TF- 
TFrJTTfF'fFY^'T 11 TFRFT'JFFFT'iFRTrFRTrTJF^^F^FT’ 
TFTTF^FRETi' fY^FIFT 1 T'TRTTRTTT^fFrR 
HF iTF TT ^T;- ft TF FT 'TF JF ? HF TF ‘^F T'^'FIFF'^^rf 
S ilut.irioi^ to flit‘ autlinr of tin' rL’L'.aioiu 

to you, () fjon I oF '.Y.itoi*-^, to vuii,0 Wii’ii'u. whu-o 
ffU’ia B mult' up (U ('VcryrliiUL^ li\ln'j;, ainL to 
liun who a witno'.^ t') i^ootl Mous. (1) 

A yo*oat [)owcr ]jy nairio Fvipvlthui. a mr>thor to 
tho throe wnrTU, who<e f'ot aro aTorr^d liv 
and rtiou, pro'^l)('r> for evf'r us ,i u'idl i/' FpF) c^! 

I ^alule ViA'akarma, the gi\ er of all g(jf)d tilings 


by wlio'-e grace ail men are enabled to undertake 

actions {di 

In the ])ro'«porous di.-trht of Gujarat, in the town 
of Ahinadaljud bt v^orJ n tintf'lVxjihh.^^, during the 
victorious reign of the illustrious Mahmiid, a 
female oilvdal named Harira, possessing full aiitho- 
] rity at the door of the king's private apartments, 

! coiutructoil in the district towid/of Harira on the 
j north-east of the prosperous town ' S r i n a ga r a), 
j a WELL, for the ])ropitiatiou of the great God and 
i for the eniuyinent of tlie cighty-tour Ifikhs of living 


j beings — men, heasrs. birds, trees and others coin- 
i ing from the four ipiarttu’s prt‘s-.od with thirst ; in 
! the VLMr 1 Vrj of Vikrama, and in 1-121 of Saka, in 
I tlic mouth of Pausha, bright furnnght, loth day. 
j 5 Ion<lay. 

I 51 . IV th It wt LL. app ‘aring in form like the milky 
' ocean at the sinrlg (jf the bottomless waters in it, 
j last as long as thsU’e are the sun and moon, for the 
j protection of tlm sweat-born, the ()vi[>arous, the 
Visi[»aruas, and ail kinds ol vegetable plants. 

The mi)n<‘y e\[)endLd here uinoiiuts to . 3 . 20 , 000 . 
The hcroie and religious Ilarita, the principal 
mim-t'U- nf tile king M.ihmfid, coiistructeel herself 
this wAl. 

^r.iy this ..wci't Well fwat'-r) l^e drunk by the 
peo[)le a^ lung as rhu sipi and mo >n endure, where 
the tuiir ruad> uiu(>r. by ni<‘U e.>ining iVnm the four 


([iiarter- ]o a-/,,/ n nf'Vnjihh A ( 2 ) 

111 e'.-f ry place there arc feeding institu- 

tioii- cstahlisiied by wcihhy lUeii f]i“ ihinii'l- 


b/hi r 


IIa\ iug -[I'Mit a giv.it auiuunr of wi'alth, the pros- 
perou- TLirna coustnu t* d ihi< well for the sake 
of heiifilriug the W’cl Id. ( 1 ) 

'rhe> 1 olio, Vi 11 g per-ou- were (aitrusted with the 
' building ot this well, vi/. ^Falika 8 ri Jhhamafla. the 
ohedicur servant of the greit king; \'ira, a ATiisya 
and snperiutcn(h‘ut of clcpliants it i>'n,ul )ranif<Ul- 
, (jil'h ' \ rhe eouiiniuding l)eva. the prosperous 
I Girna, the gre.it S.iyaa, and the great Vira ? 


Ilvin i's TiMi'uvAtAir. 

Dr. Franz Temfel, one of the [alirarians of the 
Graud-Diic.d Library at Karlsruhe. i> proparuig for 
pul)lieariou a inntieal eiliriou of Ilvag'a ’Abd'ulhah 
Ilatdi’s 'I’imdruamah, which will contain the Per- 
sian text, l)ascd oil a collation of all the acr-e^^ihli' 
5 L"^.d , til'* i-ritieal apparatus, a completi} glw-.irv, 
ami will he preeeded by the hf,. of the potg, from 
the likewise* still lucditc.l ]J' >'■ s <,f' L,,,,, 

/ .-.y>u,-e,/y /’- /‘v/u,/ hv the Ih’inco Sam Mir/a. 

Jlatili wa^ not rdonc oui‘ of tie: mo^L nmowiied 
oftiu* later poets of F.a-sia the flourished about 
Tk.‘v-‘ris (I st,. ,c,_. te the [, g ,)t a letter r 

T, T, '■! ■ 4 r. 


^IISCELLAXKA. 

[ the cud rjf the fiftocntli and tho beginning of the 
sixteenth reuturies i. and receivr>d tlie honourable 
cogiioineu of 5 [itnasi Guj, ou account of his 
mastery ip the 51 itmu i, — the 5 Iatnavi Poet pur 
r <’>'< Ih n <'>\ — hub ho has also left in Ins ))Ook ou 
Timhr, the fruit of fortv ye u’s' labour, a valuable 
sourcf; tor thc‘ hist' uy of t Ir* gre.it \I()g}iijl-TurkisIi 
conqueror. Jk Dorn right ly feumt s him. therefore, 
among tho^o Pepsiari p'lets; who are of the greatest 


im 


I'lrtauce fur a knowledge of rho political and 
literary hisgory of Asia. — dFrnhnerA Lib ntry Rt- 
reob 


■at' the .slaiituiu' -itejlvu ou the tep ee'rre-.jtuniline’ te the \e\vcl 
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65 
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Antarbida 
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. 318 353 
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288 
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nkshiut 

334 

A in 

231 

Akshyamati 

95 

! Asahga 
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72 
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Ala-uddinMuhammadbinNaks 50 

Asmaparanta 

363 
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290, 292 
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102. 301 
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284, 302 
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329 
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303 

Amarapala 

366 

Afharvavcda 
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Amarasiuha 
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174 

Amba Pani 

337 
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67-8 

Atraarama Bawa 

360 
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31 


302 
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96 
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103 
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86 1 

Avantidesa 

....266-7 


Avinasi 302 

Avlia 294 

Ayodhya 144-5 

ozath 18 1 

Azdi 49 


Babrias 

lai 

B a da mi 

251 308 

Bagla na 

109 

Bahadur Shah.,,. 

290 

Bail Hongal 

115 

Baizid 



Balachandra 


Balagamye...l79, 

ISl, 208, 27S..333 

Balaghab 


Balanagara 


Bali 

241-3 

halldau 

2,3:1 

Balkh 

296 

Ballopura 

329 

Banava'^i 

.1!), 170-81, 2'J-5-6 

Bangalor 


Bankapur 

20.3 

Barada Hills 

283, :;2I 

Barbar 

235-6, 265 

Barbosa 

Bardaxima 

8. 9 

228 

Bardosanes 

182 

Bars a 


Bartholomew ... . 

311 

Basadi 

181 

Basaya 

17.211,217 

Biteara PiirdiOt , 

17 

Basurakshita .... 

366 

Bati (?) island .... 

366 

Beanics’s Compa 

I— 1 

ii *1 _n 1 -rl 1 1 1 


Behabbi 

274 

Beitulbava 

339 


Doled Arhab 23 

Deigdum, 0, 7, 133-9, 151, 254, 279, 
303, 352 


Dcluvala 

Benedict of Nubia 

Bengala 

Beni Sliaabain 

Beschi 

Bhadla 

Bbadli 

Bhadra 

Bhadresvar 

Bhag avail Gita ... 


. 

.. 25i) 
. 10 
. 49 

. 219 
325.(; 

323 
. 362 
. 283 
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Bhdgavatd Fv.rdna 20, 2l>1 



Biiarahat 

Bharat as ydf>jabdtira 83 

Bhdravi 

Bhartrihari. 1, 70, 14S, ‘204, 026, 005 

Bbatfcdcliarya 36.> 

Bhattaraka 

Bhava 

Bhavabhiiti 

Biipyapala Ooo 

Bhildlas 338 

Bhillas, 72, 7G, 213, 232, 26r3, 335-7 

-Ej 

Bhima 282 

Bhima’s Bf?sar''6 PifAf/i'X 17 

Bliimadeva HO 

Bhimaiiakatti ^latha 333 

Tihimdni Kathis 325 

Bliima^ukla 103, 303 

Bliimasur 106 

Bhimora l-'O 

BUmmal 11^ 

Bhirukavana l03 

F>histi Kolis 335 

lihivapdi 05, 00, 282-3 

Bhogavatipuri 20.) 

Bhopi 50,82-3,232 

Bh'jki Baba o51 

Bhok-:vara 350 

Bhutan 231 

lihrigLikachha 141 

Bhuj 321 

Bhuj.iuga l07 

Bhutni "17 

Bhuvanaikaraalia 82, 210 

Bidyapati 200, 341 

Bigarah 290, 315 

lUja 

BijjuU 17,18,211 

Bdiiara 82 

Billama 212-13 

5 

Bimba^ara 04, 102 

Bimbla { A>'>‘y tdimi 13/linibi) ... 3*'»*) 

Blnda fluvius 2^2 

Bindu-.aia 3>r;i 

Bodhi 05 

Bombay,. 3- >8 

Ii,'>fhn/<tjdhf. 00 

Brahmans 128 

ih'ouz'j Aiitiooities 3<t2 

Buddha 1,90, -07,09, 272,312 

B id.l'.tamitiM HI 

Baddha[)ak'-ha 102, 30)1 

Buiidha^ena 307 


Buddhist remains 300 

Biihler's I)L>A>skiLtiidTiiclmi'Ltd.. 310 

Bundelkhaud 100 

Burhan 2^*0 

Burhanpur l09, 33o 

Burneirs Piflf 2 ogra[jltij 3o9 

Carbunculo 46 

Caste insignia 3 It 

Celts 117 

Ct‘dsus of tlte Bo'iiihaij PrtsldenC'i, 

313 

Ceylon 3'>3 

Chagalraja 307 

Chaitauya 20, 2l^ * 

C ha kail 352 

Chakabd 352 

cli‘d:i’<fL‘gifJLa 77 

C ha k i\i yo d hy a 300 

rhPrdgadlut 210 

Chalukyas 254, 352, 350 

Chamah 03-4 

Chamimdaraya 110, 112, 170 

Chanaka 304, 300 

Chand 152 

Chanda OO, 0,.’>0 

Chandanapala 3ii3 

CliOi/dl Pat 74 

Chandra 300 

Chandracharya 108 

Chaiidragupta 0,Gt 

Chandragomin 305 

Chandnipur 233, 

Chandrapala 303 

Chandur 140 

Chaiina Ba-ava 17 

charr; 311 

Charmillia ...83, l07 

1**0 

Clultak 70 

Chatra[)ntis 208 

ChxhtrJJli^u'id'fJca 92, 05 

Chaturauga 251 

Chaul 07, 282-3 

Chavaflas 1 (5 

Chav.ujchat 110 

rhdra!; 329 

Chavuiularaya 179-80 

(3ie<]ido5i 23,2 

(Jholubi fli^atn-al-diii 2o0, 2' >8 

Chettis 10,0 

Chidilriauda 10 

Ghidariaudavadhuta B> 

Chidavara 305 

Chikka Xanjoria 18 

(jhLna[)atam 0 


j Chinese Buddhist Works 90 

i Chital 322 

Cliitaur [Pliiiiihcffjo Z' jJtinira). 340 

Chitragupta 243 

I Chobari 320 

ChOlas 273, 277 

Chon da 348-9 

Cliorwad 283 

Chotila 323-5 

Christian remains 300 

Chronograms, Hindu 13 

Ciirysostom 250-51 

Coins 251 

Columbum 8 

! Comorin, C 317 

j Coorg cinertiry vessels 12 

j Corpse-candles 47 

I Corrib 103 

' Crosses 306 

I Cyprus 46 


Dahistliala 

Hahya cultivation , 
D’Albuquerque .... 


233 

337 

50 

Hnribal .....254,270 


J)' ! h ? < , 
l)aino<lar 


2oi 

240, 243, 249 


Dainmla 344 

D.indaka 76 

(1 f i) d, r 100, 275 

Damlas 3,23 

Dand's 340 

Dan liii 83. 157-9 

Dar.ida<, Dards 227 

Dar-^anas 


’3,5 

iO 


J s , ± . 1 ' in 

P '5^/. If ,i7't rarha ritft 

157 

P (dr rafJ/K jdt'fla .. 

248 

D ihlriiavadf'.-a 

232 

1 ).i.>h5 nnn;i, 

3,58 

Davarapilli 

306 

I )(‘i).'ins 

115 

Dehli 

366 

Jhdi; Jlifudhnnk 

160 

Ddinn' 

3,18 

i). 

318 

l)f.* 3 a-^-y’s ((t.) fjii 

Jjungft*' f f 

If Liffentfitt'i llith 

rZf/yf s'/// H 1 20 

n,'VMfriri 

111 13,9 

I )t;vala 

212-13 

I )f \ apala 

102, 366 

!)ava I ’an dial 

193 

Dov.ipafctiiii 

208 

Devjipra -ada 

232, 234 

Deva Giulia 

30l 





371 


Devottama’s Hdndrtlia Matnalcara, 

Devras 

146, 195 

Deymaniyah 


Dhailavala 


Dhanapala 

59, 60 

Dhanavala 

60 

Dhandhal Katbis 83, 193, 195 

Dhandbals 


Dhandhuka 

325 

Dhank 

322 

Dhanubhadra ... 


Dhar 

266 

Dharani 

95 

Dharasena II, .. 
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